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A vudiitral paint- 
iifl from St. Stephen'* 


The ancient Palace of Westminster. What a lmst. of 

memories tin? name awakens ! How much it implies in the 
history of Kurland *aml the building up of the .British 

Kmpire ! In mere ]M»iut of antiquity there is nothing to 

compare with it amongst the great secular buildings of the 

Western world. It bad been a Koval residence live hundred 
years before Catherine de Medieis laid the foundations of the 
Tuilerics and the virile brain of Philip II. of Spain conceived 
I he grandiose idea of the Escurial. Even the Vatican, vener- 
able as are its traditions, did not come into existence until 
nearly two hundred years after Edward the Confessor first 
held his Court at Westminster, and it was almost double that 
period before Koine* became the recognised residence of the 
Popes. By its side the marble glories of the ruined jtfilaces 
of the Moguls in India and the sumptuous splendours of the 
Alhambra are but things of yesterday. Amid all its vicissitudes, 
dynastic and national, it lias, with the brief interregnum of 
the Com mon wealth, remained throughout the thousand years 
of its existence a Koval Palace. In a legislative sense its 
record is an equally remarkable one. Before the (iolden Bull 
of Charles was issued, and while the Hanseatic League was 
vet, iu its infancy, it was the home of a Parliament pro- 
mulgating laws and exercising a real if limited influence 
over the affairs of the nation. Its position amongst legislative 
centres is unique. The home of the Mother of Free Parlia- 
ments, it is to the Capitol at Washington as the adult to the 
little child. To write the history of the building fully is to 
write in broad outline the history of England. Every great 
national movement either had its origin t here or was directed 
from its precinct* : it 1ms been associated with every great, 
name iu the history of the country, from the Venerable Bede 
to William Ewart Gladstone, whose picturesque lying in state 
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^ in the ancient hall of Kufus is still fresli 

in public memory. 

T'- Few of those who daily quiss the 

Vv. ^ v _ stately modern building which rises in 

its Gothic magnificence from the river- 
; ^v’ ' l \ : ■’ side quite realise what a wonderful 

■ i '1BSPX pedigree the ] dace has ; fewer still, jierhajis, 

^4^ ^ appreciate all that its history embodies. 

We are not a sentimental people, and, 
though we art; moderately proud of our 
ancient insl it lit ions, we do not gush about. 

^ Hll!BS them. Yet there is scarcely a yard 

of land of the five acres which form 
what was the ancient Koyul demesne 
* _ that. has not its story, which, when 

imaginative. Pageantry and tragedy 
f J . ‘ i have mingled tliiur element s in its 

a ^ ,e ^ a ^ w ‘ e niusic and gaiety, 

W ^ ‘ y if T,mv darkening its preciiicfs with the 

Pi £¥ 1 reddening its flags with the blood 

\«& Bp «/ °f traitors and martyrs. Jvings have 

and the most, arbitrary exercise of 
i in-. kin(. > i iiamimun, the popular will. It has been the 

Win# forinrrh ;ii tho Oim. . nation Hanourt- nulft into Wrstiijin.strr I Fall ami ilialk-iiL'ml r it i ■ . . r , i , 

l» mortal any thr rluht of ife Kl>.ff to tin- Crown. ol 1 [»« doilll lllltl«*ll of the lUOSt 

bigoted form of ecclesiasf icisrn and 
the narrowest, creed of Puritanism. .Nowhere have so many great reputal ions Men made in 
the field of statesmanship; in vain should we seek a .quarter where so many mighty men 
have fallen. The whole atmosphere of the place is redolent of sensations which stir tin* pulse 
and kindle tin* imagination. To the British-born there is no spot on earth to equal it. It. 
has for him all the. sanctity of a Mecca and all the glowing interest of a Paris. 

As becomes this cradle of an Imperial race, its origin is enshrouded in mystery. In the 
dim records of a far remote day we grojie in vain for certain light. The fabled Isle of 
A vail on of Arthurian romance has scarcely attached to itself a greater measure of legendary 
lore than that to be found in the early history of this little spot of Knglish ground washed 
by the rushing waters of the Thames. As Thorney Island— the Isle of Thorns — it emerges in 
taint and uncertain fashion in the quaint memorials of the old Saxon chroniclers as the home 
of a religious fraternity attracted thither rather by the forlorn ness of the situation than 
because of any advantage that attached to it by reason of its proximity to the homes and 
haunts of men. In loco terrihili arc* words used to designate it in the oldest, of the 
documents known to exist in reference to it, and we may imagine that, the phrase was not 
misapplied. Dank and damp, the surface of the island only a few feet above the iidewiiv, 
festering mud-hanks fringing it on every side, it must have been a veritable Slough of 
Despond. But its very wretchedness was its strength. The holy fervour which induced men 
to establish themselves amongst the forlorn sedge-beds and thickets of the island conferred 
upon it a rare distinction in the eyes of the people of that superstitious age. They saw in 
the spot, the scene of a 'glorious act of renunciation — the home of a body of men thrice 


tiii-: kino’s 1'IIAMI‘IUN, 

Win# forinrrh »i t Fin Coronation Jl;m<|iirt- iiuln into Wrstiijiii.strr Flail ;i ml rliallwipi.l 
to mortal oMnIwit any i*nu ili-nyiii" tlir rijjFit «»f t bo Kiuu to t lac* f'nuru. 
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Not the " IkiiiIiIc" which Crom- 
well ordered to lie rcniovcil, hut » 
later work of the time of Clmrle» II. 


blessed of (iod. Tlie tradition, once established, grew in strength 
with the lapse of time. 

Event mill v in the seventh century or thereabouts tliere arose 
out of 1 1 ic^ once deserted mud-flat a group of monastic buildings, 
rude and unassuming no doubt, but still sufficiently inqmsing to 
confer additional luslre upon the settlement. These were the germs 
of a settlement which, amid various vicissitudes, existed until the 
reign of Canute, when a new interest was conferred upon the site by 
the erection of a Koval residence there. The Danish King resided a 
good deal upon the island, and tradition fixes upon it as the scene 
of the famous incident of his ordering tin* tide to retreat. Put 
intimate as Canute's connection with Westminster must have been, 
it is with the name of his successor, Edward the Confessor, that to 
all time the chief glory of creating this great centre of English 
life and tradition will be associated. The pious King, dedicate in 
constitution, monkish in training and moods of thought, was drawn 
to this spot, by a thousand tics of sentiment, and by the overmastering 
force of religious feeling. In his mind grew up gradually the con- 
ception of erecting on the site consecrated by the holy fervour of 
generations of religious men a noble minster which should be at 
once a monument to their zeal and an abiding testimony to his 
own faith. To the better superintend the work he established his 
home in close proximity to the site selected for the splendid edifice 
he had it in his mind to rear. What Edward's Palace; was like is 
purely a matter for conjecture. • Most probably it was an unassuming 
building in keeping with the character of the monarch and of the 
simple times in which lie lived. Hut if architecturally insignificant, 
it lias left its mark on the pages of history. 

Frail in const it utiou, the; Confessor only lived just long enough 
to witness the complcl ion of the great work of his life. On Holy 
Innocents’ Day (December 28th) in lOfio lie set. forth from the 
Palace to play a prominent part in the splendid ecclesiastical 
pageant which accompanied tlie consecration of the Abbey. The 
effort cost him his life. To quote the pathetic account which has 
come down to us through Ailred, Abbot of Kievaulx, on returning 
from the ceremony “he laid his head down upon t he couch, and 
began to lie sorely pained. While lie lay sick lie forbade his 
attendants to weep; and seeing his Queen mourning and wailing, 

* Mourn not, my daughter,’ said he, ‘I shall not die; but live; and 
passing from the country of the dead, verily I hope to behold the 
good things of the Lord in tin* laud of the living.' Ho, having 
commended himself wholly unto (iod, in the faith of Christ and the 
hope of His promise, old and full of days he dejiarted from the world.’' 

An unpretentious struct ure, of which the Ht. Edmund’s or Painted 
Chamber was the main feature, situated in dose proximity to the 
monastery and occupying a ]>ortioii of what we now know as Old 
Palace ^ ard, was the heritage into which William the Conqueror 
came on his subjugation of tlie country. Put, poor as it was archi- 
tecturally, he was quick to recognise tlm value of the traditions which 
attached to it. Crowned in the Abbey, before the tomb of the 
Confessor, lie made the Palace one of his Koyal residences, and ,is 
even said to have enlarged and improved it. According to old 



THE BOYAL BANQUET AT THE COBONATION OF GEOUGK TV. 

This view is taken at the moment when the second course la about to be served. It is at this poin^tha: the King a Champion turows down his gauntlet, 
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Thl* sketch wiiH nuulc l\v llopirth 
at. the famous trial of l^>nl l.ovut. in 
West mi lister Hall in Mnicti, 1717. 


chroniclers, Klfric, Abbot of Peterborough, was tried before him there, and great councils were 
held there in the years 1074 and 1076. These were the beginnings of the judicial and legislative 
system which in the succeeding centuries was to see such wonderful fruition on the same spot. 

It was, however, left to the 
i Conqueror's son, he of the red 

hair, to give to the Palace of 
{• u Westminster that imposing 

JHPBfr ' « | -rrV character which in later years 

WaS Jl ^ ra( * *° ^ notice 

tt ^ ^ meT1 c Was 

ul minster Hall, a building which 

- ^‘ v ^ rival in its own line. That 

wonderful structure, in which 

Ufa. /w V. This sketch wsih nuulc by llopirth . . 

}S5lJg| at i )m* fa mom. trial ut l*nl l.ovat in g r »*aCC 1111(1 elegallCe U1V 111 Slllgll- 

- ™ * Westminster Hall in Maich, 1717. hilly llUppy fasllioll Combined 

with majesty and strength, 

si am] ied emphatically this little plot of ground on the hanks of the Thames as the home 
and centre of Knglish authority. The common people recognised in it. at once a symbol of 
power and a pledge of the enduring character of the order of things upon which it was 
based. William Rufus's successors accepted it as a convenient and stately instrument for the 
cultivation of the spirit of pageantry, which in those days was no unimportant factor in the 
maintenance of the popularity of ruling princes. Thus, as the years rolled by and one Norman 
King succeeded another u|»on the throne, the Palace of Westminster grew in size and 
im]x>rtancc; so much so, that in 1174 we find Fit /.Stephen speaking of it as -an incompar^ 
aide structure.” its development, however, was gradual, like the ( 'mist it ut ion which was being 
built up within its walls. The records are too scanty to enable us to say positively when 
the various parts of the Palace were constructed, hut. there is every reason to believe* that 
nearly all the earlier Kings had a hand in the work. To Stephen is attributed the erection 
of the chapel, whiel was destined to he. the home for centuries of the Kuglisii Parliament . 

His successor, Henry II., was responsible for the 
/ famous suite of apartments consisting of the* 

v Painted Chamber, the Prince's Chamber, and a 

jY "".W^ third room known as the Parliament Chamber. 

The Third Henry also added largely to tin* 

Palace. Harsh tyrant though this monarch was, 

^B^ he was a great patron of tin* arts, and spent 

Pi I a not inappreciable portion of his resources on 

. a Jm ag.N 

large 

^ jggpj®l?£BC ! to 

£ r: . • - These consisted of a series of 

V ■'.■■ ■■.» . ■"■-■a.,* paintings representing the halt les 

■■ ^^B^ 1 of the Maccabees, the Seven 

jj^B brethren, St. John habited as 

* a pilgrim presenting a ring 

^ to Kdward the Confessor, the 

loro niiormiAM. canonisation of the King, and 

ciev<*r cun outlive, nbowin« umugiMuii on thu wooUack. numerous black-lett er in script ions, 


km 

Stk 


lord niiormiAM. 

clever cu denture, showing llioiightuu on the woolsack. 
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chiefly from Scripture. Admired in the Middle Ages as consummate specimens of the 
decorative art of the period, it was their fate in later times to be concealed from public view 
until an accident at the beginning of the last century revealed their existence. They were then 
carefully examined and copied, with the happy result that we have to-day exact reproduc- 
tions of pictures which are amongst the earliest, if not absolutely the earliest, examples of 

oil jMLinting executed in this country. 

A great fire which devastated the Palace in the reign of Edward I. gave that King 
an opportunity, which he did not miss, of connecting his name with the building. Besides 

reconstructing damaged portions of the old structure, he rebuilt the chapel which was 

erected by Stephen. In Bray ley and Britton’s history of the Palace doubt is cast upon the 



TliK CUYl'T CHAP ML. 

Olio iif the few remaining part* of tin* nhl l’aliu-f of WVhtmi lister. It was recently iimhI at the baptism of oiu« of the children of the Speaker. 


existence of a first edifice, because the records den ling with the expenditure on the building 
of the chapel say nothing of the reconstruction, but, cm the contrary, speak of foundation. 
But Walcott, a more modem authority, definitely assents that a chapel was built by Stephen 
in 1141 for the use of the inhabitants of the l*alacc», and he cites facts to show that it 
was a not unimportant- factor in the life of the Westminster of that day. At the hands of 
Edward II. the chapel benefited but little; but to his reign is attributed the erection of the 
Court of Exchequer, a famous apartment designed in the elegant style of the period, which 
stood to the north-east of Westminster Hull. It was left to Edward III. to give to 
St. Stephen's (.'Impel the ornate character which it bore until in a ruthless age it was 
diverted froin its sacred purjiose. 

Important as Edward III/s work at the Palace of Westminster was, it will not con quire in 
]H>tnt of interest with that of Richard II. This King undertook an elaborate rearrangement. 
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An «uly |Nirtniit from tin* niininal in Hip National 
Port raiU ialliMy. 


amounting to a reconstruc- 
tion, of West minster Hall, 
and he also made exten- 
sive additions to the Koval 
apartments. The comple- 
tion of this work saw the 
Palace of West minster in 
its condition of greatest 
grandeur. Thereafter its 
history is little more than 
a record of misfortune and 
misdirected effort. In 
If) 12, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., there was a 
great lire, which destroyed 
a very large portion of Hie 
Palace. This virtually 
sealed the fate of the 
building as a Koval resi- 
dence. Less than a hundred years later it was entirely given over to the Legislature and the I^aw 
Courts. Fire had then devastated much of the old Palace. Royal neglect had aggravated the 
condition of what, was left of the place. The submissive House of Commons, which Queen 
Klizabeth so imperiously lectured, sat in the ancient Chapel of St. Stephen, sadly degenerated from 
itsmedijeval splendour, hut still free from the defacements introduced hv Wren. The “other House’* 
found a home in the old Court of Ke<| nests, a building which occupied the site of the Lesser or 
White Hall of early Norman days. Hard by was the historic n]iartment known as the Painted 
Chamber, which tradition assigns as the death-place of Edward the Confessor. Dilapidated as it 
must have been, it probably still retained something of its old beatify, and when the two Houses 
met, as they were wont to do, in conference, they must have been confronted with the exquisite 
series of paintings which conferred upon the apartment its name. Westminster Hall wore then 
the same grand and impressive aspect which now characterises it, hut the south end, instead 
of being occupied with a great flight of steps leading to spacious exits, was completely closed 
in. On its west side, were groups of buildings, the most important of which were on the 
site of the old Court of Exchequer at the north-eastern end. On the opposite side of Palace 
Yard, about, the Star Chamber, was another heterogeneous group of ollices and residences, 
inhabited rather by Koval than Parliamentary officials. There was no sort of design or form 
about the Palace. Tt was a mere aggregation of buildings, a lew of great arch itcet 11 nil beauty 
and significance, but in the main of conspicuous meanness. So the Palace continued for another 
three ceiilurics, until the great fire worked a beneficent change. 

In the pages which follow, some of the remarkable incidents in the strange, eventful history 
of this fascinating spot, from earliest times will be described, and the reader will he shown 
how has been built up there that, splendid Constitution which has been an inspiration and an 
example to all the civilised nations of the world. Simultaneously, the attempt, will he made 
to picture the life of this home of the Mother of Parliaments at different ]>eriods, and to bring 
out the interesting story of the growth of the majestic pile which has arisen on the ashes of 
the old Palace of Westminster. 


A very large number of ihc pi civ res in this work arc being reproduced from photograph s specially taken for Messrs. 
Hutchinson S' Co who reserve all their rights. Messrs, Hutchinson S’ Co. desire to thank all those who have helped 
the work by granting facilities for the taking of photographs or given permission for the reprodvetim of interesting 
relics or pictures; and they especially acknowledge the courtesy of Messrs. Walker and Cockerell in giving permission 
for the use. of their series of photographs of pictures from the National Portrait Gallery . 



CHAPTER I. 


OLD-TIME PARLIAMENTS AND PARLIAMENT MEN . 

Parliamentary institutions in one form or smother have been in existence in tin's country from 
a very early period. They are, indeed, sis lllsirkstonc says, coevsil with the kingdom itself. ]n 
Saxon times there wsis the? Wit enamel not, or assembly of the wise men of the kingdom, to 
represent the nation. In the early slays of the Norman Conquest, Katioual Councils, feudal 
gatherings over which the King presided sis supreme overlord, dealt with State affairs. 
Parliaments, in the sense in which we are concerned with the term, however, did not appear 
on the national horizon until alter the (in "at Charier had been extorted at the point of the 
sword from the unwilling John. They were, in the first instance, ambulatory in character, 
meet mg at- the convenience of the Court, now at Oxford, now Lincoln, or, again, at Windsor or 
St. Albans. An official return published in 1ST!) gives the year 12<>4-n as that in which the 
first complete Parliament, embracing knights, citizens, and burgesses, met. This was summoned 
by Jlenrv III. under the coercion of his powerful nobles, who, enraged at tin* long-continued 
misgov -eminent of the King, insisted upon his ratifieat ion of the rights conferred by the 
Charter, by the establishment of an assembly in which the national voice should he heard. 
Subsequent concessions made by the same monarch under duress laid tin* enduring foundations 
of that structure which is at once the envy anil the admiration of the civilised world. 
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Meeting in Westminster Hall, or in some convenient, 

cl lumber of the Palace, both branches of the earliest 
Parliaments sat together and deliberated in common. 
There is a (plaint -picture in exist mice, unquestionably 
the earliest pictorial representation of Parliament, which 
shows u sitting of the estates of the realm in the reign 
of Edward I. The work is a copy of an ancient, drawing 
formerly in the College of Arms, London, and about the 
beginning of the last century in the possession of the 
Karl of lliichan. It represents, as explained in Smith’s 
‘‘Westminster/’ Edward I. sitting on the throne, with 
Alexander, King of Scotland, on his right on a lower 
seat, and Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, on his left. 
Key olid King Alexander, on a lower seal, is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and below Llewellyn sits the 
Archbishop of York. A woolsack figures prominently 
in the cent lire of the picture, and on it, in front of 
the throne, are four persons, who are easily (list iiiguish- 
able as the Chancellor, the two Chief Justices, and the 
Karon of the Exchequer. Two other woolsacks are placed 
at right angle's with the former, and on each of them sit 
four persons, the whole no doubt, composing the Judicial 
MiwAHo i., Keiicli. Kcliiud these persons, and with their faces towards 

,K ’™ uliu s,!'^^X"r er ' W “" an* two in.livi.luals, a,,,,an*..1 ly «•!«*; rks. slamlii.o 

uncovered, with something like documents in their hands. 
Kehind these clerks is a cross bench, on which sit seven persons, covered, all with their faces 
towards the. throne. All are robed, but the right-hand man appears to be seated higher than 
the rest, and lias a chain around his neck. The explanation put forward by antiquaries is 
that this body is the “faithful Commons,” and that the individual wit h the chain is the 
Speaker, “whose office at that time apparently was much the same as that of the now foreman 
of a jury — to collect tlieir opinions individually, and to declare the result collectively, in the 
name of the whole liody.” To continue the descript ion of the picture: each side of the room 
contains two benches at right, angles with the throne; those mi the left have, two bishops and 
five peers on one seat. At the upper end of the front bench of these two, and on a separate 
seat which stands more to the front, sits the Prince, the son of King Edward, who was after- 
wards Edward 11. The mitred abbots are accommodated on the other, or right, side of the 
House, and with them are placed six bishops. Various attendants are introduced, such as a 
nobleman, uncovered, hearing a sword, who stands behind Prince Edward, and a herald, un- 
covered, who figures near the attendant noble. 

This, as the most, authentic representation we have, of a mediaeval Parliament, in being, has 
a remarkable interest for the const il ut ional student who is concerned in tracing the development 
of Parliamentary institutions. A somewhat, similar illustration, it. may be mentioned, figures in 
Kiddes’ Life of Wolsey, showing the House of Lords as it was in the ( 'animal's time. It is 
accompanied bv an interesting explanation by Anstis, Carter King at Arms. This authority 
describes the cross bench containing the seven persons as a continuation of the barons' bench, 
the other part of it lieing close to the side wall of tin* House and liehind the earls’ liench. 
The. man w*ith a chain round his neck is, in his opinion, not the Speaker, but the Prior of 
St. John of Jerusalem. The Commons in this row are represented as standing at the liar, and 
not, as in the earlier picture, as an integral part of the House. 

Strange as it may seem in our modern eyes, women were an essential part of these 
early deliberative assemblies. We find, for example, that in the reign of Edward I. the 
Abbesses of Shaftesbury, Perking, St. Mary of Winchester, and of Wilton were summoned to 
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Westminster. A^iiin, in the reign of Edward 111. a number of ladies of high birth, including 
Mary, Countess of Norfolk, Alienor, C-ount-ess of Ormond, Anne Desjwmcer, Countess of Pembroke, 
and Matilda, Countess of Oxford, were required by writ to give their attendance in the 
National Council Chamber. It is possible that the summoning in must, cases was a mere 
matter of form. At all events there is evidence that a custom existed of allowing peeresses to 
be represented bv proxy, and that this continued until as late as the time of Henry VIII- In 
that monarch’s reign a suit- was brought by a Mr. Wymbish, who had married Baroness de 
Talbovs, to secure recognition of his right to sit in the House of Lords on behalf of his 
wife. 1 1 is claim was rejected on the ground that as he had no children there, could be 
no right of represent at ion. After this the custom of female representation by proxy fell into 
disuse 1 , and when Elizabeth mounted the 'throne it seems to have disappeared altogether. 

As far as the general representation in these earlier Parliaments is concerned, it does not 
appear to have been of a particularly inspiring kind. For many years the popular delegate 
was a Imiuhle individual admitted on sufferance to the company of bis betters to aid, in 
spasmodic and ill-defined fashion, in ministering to the material needs of his sovereign. A 
knight, of the shire, with local propertied interests demanding his attention, or a burgess, 



with claims of an even more urgent charneter upon 
his time, he went unwillingly to Westminster. Ill 
those days the roads were had and dangerous to 
travel, and there was little in town life to compensate 
for the perils and expense of tin* journey, which was 
in some, eases protracted to weeks. 

As for the dignity of the position which now 
makes membership of the popular House so great 
an object of ambition to many, it was 'non-existent. 
The representative, especially if he sat for a town, 
oftentimes excited compassion rather than envy. He 
was a sort of upper servant, who had arduous and 
occasionally unpleasant duties to perform, and whose 
opinions wens of so little account that lie was only 
allowed to express them by proxy. Like any other 
servant, he had his wages. These varied according 
to the period. In the middle of the fifteenth century 
they appear to have stood at two shillings a day, 
and even less, judging from an entry in the Canterbury 
records.* A cent ury later they had risen to something 
like five shillings a day for eaeli day spent- either in 
attendance in Parliament, or in travelling to or fro 
between Westminster and the borough. Whore a 
town wished to Ik* particularly generous, it sometimes 
brought tins allowances up to as much as ton shillings 
per diem. But for the most part the honour of send- 
ing a representative to Parliament was so little 
appreciated that tin* townsmen were only too glad 
of an excuse to get rid of the obligation. It is on 
record that, as a special favour, Richard IL, in con- 
sideration of the act ion of t he inhabitants of Colchester 


OEUlTimV CITAUCEK, 
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in fortifying their town, absolved them for five years 
from the obligation of sending burgesses to Parlia- 
ment. Edward III. granted a similar ••privilege” to 


* " 1 . HI ‘ r,B lu th,s . V(?ar u,Ci (,f Jol,T » Mailing who represent**! the city in Parliament, was reduced from 

two hIu I lings to twelve pence a day.”— Historical MS., Dth Report, p. H5. 
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the county of Korthumlx>rland, out, of consideration for their |H>vert.y owing to the vaitls of the 
Soots. On like grounds Ijuicashire enjoyed the felicity of being unrepresented in .several 
Parliaments. It somotinies happened that the payment was made in kind, as in 14(13, in the 
case of Sir John Strange, the member for the then important seaport, of Punwieh, who agreed 
'to take “a cade and half a barrel of herrings for his fee.’’ 

Occasionally the constituency deemed itself fortunate in finding an individual who would 
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represent, them at West minster gratuitously. A case of this kind was that, of Sir Robert 
Mitcham, Aline of Denmark’s Attorney-Ccncral and Judge of the County .Palatine of Ely, 
who, early in the seventeenth century, undertook to serve the borough of King's Lynn 
gratuitously, “in consideration of which tender care for their pecuniary resources, the 
Corporation, on the occasion of his passing through the town on his way to Ely in July 1(110, 
entertained him handsomely and gave him a gratuity of twenty pounds.” These were indeed 
halcyon days for the aspiring public man. Put. there was a reverse to tlm picture. The 
hiring implied constant service, and if this was not rendered -well, the ] my master could dock 
the wages. That, this was done is shown by the records of the Parliament, of 50 Edward III., 
where note is made of the fact that the wages of the Knights of (iloueester and Oxford were 
disallowed ‘“because they neglected their work.” A statute of the reign of Henry VIII. 
indicates that at that later period the principle of no work no pay still obtained. This sets 
forth that the law and custom of Parliament was “that no members have writs to levy their 
expenses but those who staid to the end of the session, such only excepted who had licence 
to dejmrt, who should have their expenses down to the* time of departure provided they 
returned to the performance of their duties/* This loss, adds the ordinance, “was accounted a 
great, disparagement, yea, punishment, in former times, making them contemptible in the 
comities and cities for which they served.” Marvell, who sat for J lull at the close of the 
seventeenth century, was one of the last Parliamentary representatives to receive wages. The 
last formal record of a jmynient, however, is in 1081, in the case of Thomas King, who sat 
for Harwich, and instituted successful proceedings against the borough for arrears of salary as 
member. 

Ivong before the system of payment of members was finally abandoned, a practice had 
arisen of fining members for laxity of attendance. As far back as 1382 an “ordinance for 
the more regular attendance in Parliament” was made, inflicting pains and penalties on 
absentees. This declared that “all and singular persons and commonalities who shall henceforth 
have summons of Parliament shall come as they were bound to do and had been accustomed 
in ancient times”; and it went- on to say “that whatsoever person who shall thenceforth have 
such summons, he he Arelibishop, Bishop, Abbott, Prior, Duke, Karl, Baron, Baimrrett, Knight 
of County, Citizen of City, Burgess of Borough, or other singular person or commonalty 
whatsoever, shall he absent or shall not come on such summons, if lie cannot reasonably and 
honestly have excuse towards the King, shall lie amerced and otherwise punished.” In the 
troublous times of Mary, a body of members, thirty-seven in number, who kept. awny from 
the House to avoid juirticipation in the persecuting measures of the reign, were criminally 
prosecuted and fined. A like fate overtook some absent representatives in the twenty-third 
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year of Elizabeth's reign, when fines of £ 20 were imposed on knights and £10 on burgesses. 
Again, in Stuart, days, when the great struggle between the Parliament and the King was in 
progress, repeated efforts were made to keep members up to the mark. The first method 
adopted to seeure punctuality of attendance was a fine for absence at prayers. A shilling, 
which went, to the “poor-box,” was the regular impost. It, happened that the very day after 
an order penalising absent, members in this fashion had been jwissed (in October 1641), the 
S] icaker himself was late. Thereupon, according to the indefat igable D’Ewes. the first systematic 
re | Kiri or of Parliamentary proceedings, “Sir II. .Mildinay stood up and said to the Speaker he did 
hope that hereafter he would come in time; which made the Speaker throw down twelve pence 
upon the table.” IP Ewes argued ingeniously that, the order was to fine “after prayers,” and 
that, therefore, the Speaker had not transgressed ; but “the Speaker having cast, down his 
shilling would not, take it up again.” 

In 1617, according to ltusli worth, more stringent measures were adopted. On October 9th 
in that year, a “call of the House” was ordered, and one hundred and fifty members being 
found absent, the House, after debating Hie subject all day, “ordered that such members as 
have not appeared according to summons shall pay the sum of 120.” It, is not, dear that the 
fine was ever paid, but whether so or not, the measures adopted were not, very effectual, 
judging from the frequent references to the same subject in subsequent debates, and the 
repeated orders of the House passed to enforce attendance. With the dawn of the eighteenth 
cent ury the system had disappeared. There had then come into Parliament the sport -loving, 
pleasure-seeking, hard-drinking and swearing country gentleman of the Squire Western type, 
and with his advent Parliamentary representation became fashionable. To be a member of 
Parliament, was to be a personality. So far from requiring to be paid for services, men 
of position were only too eager to ]wiy for the privilege. In process of time enormous 
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fortunes were squandered on a single election, sucli was I he social lustre which a seat at St. 
Stephen's shed upon its occupants. 

In dealing with the personal aspect of the old Parliaments we have somewhat outstripped 
our narrative, and it is necessary to go hack a considerable period in order to resume once 
more the thread. When Parliament was last seen in net ion it was as a single hodvj conducting 
its dcliherat ions often 1 imes in the actual presence of the King. This system continued until as 
late as the eleventh year of the reign of Edward I„ when a sc | Miration was decreed, partly, 
probably, for reasons of State, partly for prosaic eonsiderat ions connected with tin* difficulty of 
finding accommodation in the Palace for tin* increasing immhers brought together by the meetings 
of Parliament, now held with a certain regularity. It was in the ancient Chapter House of the 
Abbey across the way that the faithful Commons found a refuge. In this beautiful old building, 
consecrated already hv many great traditions, the Commons House set itself to establish an 
independent position. There it continued for the best part of two centuries, making history, 
and consolidating, meanwhile, the power of the people. The last sitting was held on the day 
of Henry VIll.’s death. There is a curious story cm meet ed with the mem hers’ departure. This 
is to the effect that on one occasion the Commons, forgetting the solemn purpose of their 
assembling, became so riotous and created so great- a turmoil that the Abbot# waxed indignant 
at the profanation, and collecting a sufficiently strong party turned the whole legislative 
company out of his house and swore that the place should not again be defiled with a like 
rabble. It is an amusing tale, but there is no reason to suppose it lias any greater foundation 
than many other picturesque; fables with which the pages of history are strewn. The likeliest 
explanation is that the accession of Edward VI. gave; greater freedom to ministers of state, 
and so paved the way for t he red urn of the Commons to the; Palace, where their presence was 
desirable; from many points of view. 


CHAPTER II. 


MEMORIES OF ST. S’TEPH EX'S-TH E SIXTEENTH CEXTERY. 


A. 


The jKJpular branch of the Legislat lire migrated from one famous building to a not loss historic* 
#om». Its new home was the Collegiate Chapel of Si. Stephen, a glorious fane 1 which, as 
history clearly shows, had a foremost, place amongst the great ecclesiastical edifices of 1 lie* 
country in decorative beauty and architectural dignity. Here it remained located for the next 
three hundred years, gathering to it a wealth of tradition unsurpassed by that of any purely 
secular building in the country. Looking back upon those records of t hree cent uries, so crowded 
with events of high national importance, so strangely moving in their personal associations, it 
is impossible, not. to regret that the name now alone remains of tin* historic edifice. We could 
have wished to see the place where the battles of English freedom were fought to have 
surveyed the stage upon which were enacted some of tin* greatest dramas in the world's political 
history. I hit- if the* material 
substance is not there, the grace- 
ful shadows of old time* linger, 
reminding us of the departed 
glories of\\, spot which will ever be 
sacred ground to the Englishman. 

Compared with what it was 
afterwards to become, the popular 
chamber at this period upon which 
it first entered into ^possession of 
St. Stephen’* Chapel was an in- 
significant body indeed. Known 
familiarly as the Nether House, 
it acted up to its title. Just 
before its removal, when the im- 
perious Wolscy, acting as the 
jackal for his Koval master, 
bounced into the House M with his 
maces, with his pillars, his pole- 
axes, his crossc, bis liatte, and 
tin* great seal, too,” to demand 
a subsidy of a fifth part of every 
man’s goods — as l wire faced an act 
of regal spoliation as ever was 
attempted — lu* was received by 
Sir Thomas More, the Speaker, 
on Ids knees, and an abject apology 
was tendered for t he silence of the 
members, who were “abashed at 
the sight of so noble a personage, 
yho was abb* to awe the wisest and 
most learned men in the realm.” 
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It was in a more self-reliant spirit that the Parliament of Kdward VI. addressed itself to 
its duties, and the sanctioning of the Hook of Common Prayer will Jive as a splendid 
monument of its courage and devotion to the public interests. Hut the growth in power 
indicated by the passing of this and other beneficent legislation was only transitory. When 
in November looIJ the same* year-' flu 1 (/ominous sent through their Speaker a message to 
Queen .Mary ]irotesting against Ju*r projected union with Philip of Spain, they accepted meekly 
Ti. rebuff ^onveyed to them in terms intended to he diseourteous. ‘"We have heard,” said tin* 
indignant Queen, ‘•much from you of the iucommodit ies which may attend our marriage — we 
have not heard of the commodities thereof- — one of which is of some weight with us- the 


commodity, namely, of our private inclination. We have not forgotten our Coronation oath. 
We shall marry as (iod direct our choice, to His honour and our country's good/’ Far mure 
to their discredit than t he pusillanimity 
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chief reniih'iii-i: Wii.i >mk Place (now Whitehall). 

I'n 1 ike* her sister. Hliznheth did not 

resent the Parliament's essay at match-making. “She intended,” she said, “to spend her 
own life for tlu 1 good of her people; and if she married she would choose a husband who 
would lie* as careful Ibr them as herself. If, on the contrary, she continued in her present 
mind, she could not doubt that with Hie help of Parliament the succession might he secured, 
and Siam* tit governor might be provided. perad\ent ure more beneficial to the realm than 
such offspring as might conn 1 of her.” “Children,” she added, were uncertain blessings, and 
for herself “it would be enough that a marble stone should declare that a Queen having 
reigned such a time, lived and died a virgin.” 

h The graeiousness of this message was so little maintained in subsequent communications 
that the wonder will ever he how her Majesty brought herself to tin* frame of mind to meet 
such an intrusion into her private affairs with the honeyed words she did. For the most 
part her attitude towards the popular chamber was that of a schoolmaster towards a body of 
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rebellious pupils. When importuned a second time to marry, the ] icers oti this occasion joining 
in the petition, she replied scathingly, she was not surprised at the Commons ; they had small 
experience, and had acted like boys; but. that the* l^ords should have gone along with them, 
she confessed had filled her with wouder.” The fine contempt, for the Commons which the 
Queen showed in this instance* took a deeper note when it. fell to her to dissolve Parliament, 
•somewhat Inter. Kn raged at the attitude* of the House, she stood forward and delivered an 
explosive harangue, in which in familiar parlance she gave the Commons “a bit of her mind” 
and a considerable bit too. “ 1 have in this assembly found such dissimulation where 1 
always professed plainness, that 1 marvel thereat ; yea. two fact's under one hood ami the body 
rotten, being covered with the two visors, succession and liberty which they determined must 
be either presently granted, denied, or deferred; iu granting whereof they had their desire, 
and denying or deferring thereof -those things being so plaudable as, indeed, to all men they 
are -they thought to work me that mischief which never foreign country could bring to pass, 
which is the hatred of the Commons.” ‘•Henceforth,” she said in conclusion, “whether l live 
to see the like assembly or no, or whoever it be, yet lie* ware how you prove your prince's 
patience, as you have now done mine.” 

Klizahcth's bark was worse than her bite, and after this violent tirade she sent the 
Commons away “with comfortable words.” Put that sin* could bite* on occasion was proved 
a few years later, when an attempt was made by an over-vent uresome member to thwart the* 
imperious lady's will. The tremble arose out of the discussion of two bills respecting Church 
rites and e<*remoiii(*s. Hearing that these were he*fore the House, Klizabcth sent express 
commands that from henceforth no bills concerning religion were* to be considered without 
the prior approval of the* clergy. In fear and trembling at their Koval mistress’s anger, the* 
Commons sent up the measures to the Queen, humbly beseeching her -Majesty “not to conceive 
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ail ill opinion of the Mouse if so it 
were that, her Majesty should not 
like well of the said hills, or of the 
parties that prepared them.” The 
anticipation of trouble was speedily 
fulfilled. On the following day the 
Treasurer of the Household reported 
“that her Majesty seemed utterly to 
mislike the first hill, and him that 
hroiafht the Name into the HonHe." 
Her further will and pleasure was 
that the measure should he abandoned. 
Thus brought up, the ('ominous re- 
sponded like a well-whipped hound 
— the bills were promptly abandoned 
Hut then* was one man. Peter Went- 
worth, who did not relish the subser- 
vience of the House* and the growing 
insolence of the frown. He held his 
peace at the time, but when some 
little while after tin* episode described 
her Majesty stmt down a message to 
the House commanding them to 
refrain from all further speeches or 
arguments touching the business of 
the Queen of Scots and tin 1 I hike 
of Norfolk, upon which there had 
been some debale, he as soon as 
opportunity presented broke out into 
decidedly unparliamentary, if not. un- 
constitutional language. **In this 
House, which is termed a place of free speech,” he remarked, ••there is nothing so necessary 
for the preservation of Prince and State as free speech ; and without this it is a scorn 
and a mockery to call it a Parliament House, for in truth it is none but a very school 
of flattery and dissimulation. Two things, Mr. Speaker, do great hurt in this place: tin* 
one is a rumour that the Queen's Majesty liketh not such a matter -whosoever pre ferret h 
it she will he offended with him; or the contrary. The other is a message sometimes brought 
into tin* House, desiring that this or that complaint should not be mentioned, lie wished 
such rumours and messages were buried with the father of them in hell." The House was 
horrified at. this rank blasphemy, and still more, no doubt, at the daring criticism of the Lord’s 
anointed. "Out of a reverent regard of her Majesty’s honour.” they stopped him from further 
committing himself, and to addit ioiially dissociate themselves from his sentiments ordered that, 
he “should he presently committed to tin* scrjeunl’s ward as prisoner, and so remaining should 
be examined upon his said speech for the extenuating his fault therein, by a committee 
consisting of all the Privy Council being of this House and other members.” A* a sequel to 
tin* examination, which was conduct ed in tin* Star Chamber, Went wort h was sent to the Tower, 
where la remained for a. month, at the expiration of which time Her Majesty graciously sent 
word to the House that la* laul been sufficiently punished. The obsequious Commons hardly 
how to express themselves in words fulsome enough to show their nppreciut ion of the 
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Queen’s magnanimity. A harangue was delivered by the Lord Chancellor on her Majesty’s 
clemency and goodness, and members wen* exhorted to take the incident to heart, “lest that 
in forgetting our duties so far, we may give just cause to our gracious Sovereign to think that 
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this her clemency hath pi von occa- 
sion of further boldness. ami thereby 
so 111111*11 grieve and provoke her, 
as, contrary to her most, gracious 
and mild consideration. she * lie 
constrained to change her natural 
cloiiKMicy into necessary and just 
severity/* 

In January 1580, on the meeting 
of a new Parliament, a further oppor- 
tunity occurred for the House to 
testify its lack of backbone. Paul 
Wentworth, brother of the previous 
culprit, having brought forward and 
secured the passing of a motion in 
favour of a day of fasting and prayer 
at the Temple (Miurcli. and decreeing 
that Parliamentary proceedings should 
commence every day with a sermon, 

Sir Christopher Hatton, the Vice- 
Chamherlain, came hot -foot from the 
Palace to deliver a sarcastic message 
from the Queen to the effect that 
‘•she did much admire at so great 
a rashness in tin* House as to put 
in execution such an innovation with- 
out her privity and pleasure first, 
made known to them."’ The effect 
of the Queen’s wonts was electrical. 

.Members almost tumbled over each 
other in their eagerness to support 
a motion of this tenor: “That the 
House should acknowledge their 
offence and contempt, and humbly 
crave forgiveness with a full purpose 
to forbear committing the like for 
the future.” Degradation could 
scarcely further go; but it is gratifying to know that there wen 1 still some who were not 

prepared to allow the House to be ridden over rough-shod without so much as a protest. 

Peter Wentworth, undeterred by previous experience ot the weight ol the Queen's strong right 
arm, on the assembling of Parliament, and unmoved by a fiery speech from the throne in 
reprobation of *• idle heads which will not stick to hazard their own estates, which will meddle 
with reforming the ('Imrcli and transforming 1 he ('ominonwealt h,” presented a pet it ion ‘’desiring 
the lords of the Ppper House to join with them of the Lower, in imploring Ikm* .Majesty to 
entail the succession of the Crown, for which they had already prepared a bill.” The defiance 
was too deliberate to pass unnoticed. Swiftly the bolt descended, nop only upon the daring 
Wentworth, but upon his seconder and two other members who had spoken in favour of 
the measure. In durance they remained for some time. It might be supposed that by this 
time the protesters had suffered enough to convince them that: the game was a dangerous 
one. Put there was something of the stubbornness of the Parliamentarians of a succeeding 

generation in their temperament; and when another Parliament met, in 151)3, the dauntless 

Peter Wentworth was found at the fore courting the Queen’s displeasure by reviving the 
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question of the succession. The usual result followed, as a matter of course. Wentworth was 
soon occupying his old quarters in the Tower, and Sir Henry Hromley and two other members 
who had been guilty of like indiscretions wen* enjoying a less exalted martyrdom in the Fleet. 
A timid protest, was raised in the i louse against these imprisonments, but nothing came of it ; 
and meantime another member, a Mr. Morrice, brought himself into hot water by daring to 
draft two bills touching tin* abuses of the ecclesiastical courts. They never came formally 
before the House, but the Queen got news of them, and she sent for tin* Speaker, with the 
consequence that the unfortunate member was committed to the* custody of the Dinned lor of 
the Kxehequer — of all persons — and he was dealt with as the heinousness of his offence 
demanded. Morrice was the last of the victims of Klizahet h\s caprice. When a new Parliament 
met her infirmities wore creeping on her' and the assertive spirit which had distinguished her 
relations with the popular representatives in earlier times was no longer what it was. To the 
close, however, she continued to make the ('ominous “know their place/ 1 They realised that 
though the rein was loose it was still firmly held. 

The Parliament's abject submissiveness in the face of Klizabeth's domineering treatment 
cannot 1m* denied or wholly extenuated. Kven Hat sell, its faithful servitor and admirer, is 
compelled to acknowledge that a lamentable lack of spirit was shown in meeting the repeated 
encroachments of the (Yown. Klizahet h, on her part, we may readily believe, held tin* jmpular 
representatives in wholesome contempt. Susceptible though she was to flattery, she could not 
tolerate the fulsome adulation with which it. was tlu* custom of 1 lu» Commons to overwhelm 
her. After the defeat of the Armada, when she was addressed by the* Speaker (Crooke) and 
told in the customary insincere style* that “the peace of the kingdom had been defended hv 
the mighty arm of their dread and sacred queen," Elizabeth bluntly replied. “.No, but bv tlu* 
mighty hand of Hod, Mr. Speaker.” There was liere the honest dislike of the strong mind 
for tlu* cringer. and almost the whole history of Klizaheth's Parliament is one of abasement 
and “whispering humbleness.” Its position of degradation is well illustrated by an incident 
which occurred shortly after Klizaheth's death. 

On tlu* lirst day of t he opening of Parliament 
"the faithful Commons" crowded to the Cpper 
House, as was their wont; but tlu* way was 
• barred to theig by a Yeoman of lint (iuanl. 

P»riau Tush by name, who seeing them 
approaching, slammed the door on them with 
the contemptuous words, “(Joodmen burgesses 
you come not. lien*." The “ good men bur- 
gesses" had <0 pocket their affront as best 
they could; but the time was coming when 
they were to be held in very different esti- 
mation. A mighty leaven was working which 
was destined to bring the popular chamber 
into a position of undisputed authority and 
eminence. 

Servile as Klizaheth’s Parliaments mostly 
were, they left a conspicuous mark on the 
statute book of the country. The system of 
poor law administration which is in operation 
1o-day was founded by them. To them also 
belongs the honour of the initiation of the laws 
relating to the maintenance of highways, 1 he 
building of bridges, and the administration of 
charitable trusts. In all directions there was 
sternly development, in the domain of domestic 
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government. Nor was the 
period unfruitful in 
higher constitutional 
achievements. Thepower 
of the people's repre*- 
sentativcs to control their 
own affairs was asserted 
on several occasions, and 
not unsuccessfully ; and 
the right of the House of 
('ominous to deal with 
contested elect ion returns 
was also upheld. With 
a monarch less able and 
determined than Kliza- 
betli there is little doubt 
that the constitutional 
struggle, which subse- 
quently burst upon tin 1 
country, would have been 
hastened by many years. 
As it was. it was only 
bv packing the House 
of ('ominous with her 
subservient tools, and 
by the exercise of arts 
and artifices which she 
knew so well how to 
practise, that the Queen 
held her own so well as 
she did. • 

Klixabet h’s con- 
nect ion with the Palace 
mim’s KYK vn;w or tin: calack, tanks from a<j<;ass mac of wkstmixstkk. « tlT , . 

of \\ (‘stmmster. apart 

from her frequent appearances upon its Parliamentary id age*. was a very close one. She had 
a portion of the old buildings reconstructed lor her use, and occasionally lived there, holding 
Court with the magnificence characteristic of her reign. In one apartment, standing upon the 
site of the Old ('ourt of Kxehcquer, at the north-east corner of Westminster Hall, according to 
tradition, she was accustomed to divert herself with music played by musicians placed iu a 
gallery wliieli occupied one end of the room. Another apartment close by was used by the 
Queen as a sleeping-chamber, and was identified with her name long after she laid passed 
away. Westminster then, as Aggas’s map shows, was a widely different place 1 to wlait. it is 
to-day. Hut it was not without its advantages from tin* residential standpoint. The river then 
was the great highway between the City and the West; and the proximity of the Palace* 
(iardems to it facilitated the arrangements for those* wate*r page*ants in which the Virgin Que‘e*n 
found se> much enjoyment. Taking it all in all, Llm Klixahcf han peM-ieiel* e>f St. Stephen's was 
one of the limst. interesting, as well as important, in the* history eif the Palace. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MEMORIES OF ST. STEPHEN'S {continued)— Til E SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



It was a remarkable transition from the sway of the* masculine Elizabeth to that of the 
pedantic, logic-chopping James. As one writer well puts it. •- i( was as if the Crown had passed 
not from a woman to a man, but from a mail to a woman.” Vanity was a marked rhararteristie 
of both monarch*, but there was this difference, that while Elizabeth's native shrewdness always 
prevented her from allowing her weakness to militate* against her personal interests or those of 
the State, James was so oppressed with a sense of his individual importance that he continually 
pushed matters to extremes merely to assert his personal dignity. 

From the very outset of the reign there was friction between the King and Parliament. 
A disputed election return, the imprisonment of .a member of the House of Commons in the 

Flecd for debt, in violation of the privi- 

logo of Parliament, and the committal 
to the Tower of Sir Christopher Pigott, 
member for J lucks, for words used in 
the House, each in its turn provided 
material for controversy. In all these 
eases James prudently abandoned his 
claims when lie found that they were 
untenable; and this circumstance, com- 
bi nod with the influence of the discovery 
of the (iuupowder Plot, to which we shall 
have to reformat greater length in a 
subsequent chapter, tended to disarm the 
Commons. Even when he a little later 
ventured ii^ion the extreme course of 
levying ini]K)s<s without the consent of 
the Commons, there was no other act ion 
on their part but a dignified protest, 
followed bv an ineffectual attempt to pass 
a Bill rescinding the illegal taxation. 

For years t he wrangling went on, inter- 
mitted by violent, acts of usurpation on 
t he part of the King connected with t he 
raising of funds, and disgraceful episodes 
such as the execution of Raleigh on a 
charge of treason fifteen years old. 

James's temper, never very sweet, com- 
pletely broke down on several occasions. 

After one jMirt icularly irritating struggle; 
with Parliament, in Kill, he wrote: 

“Wherein we have misbehaved we know th< rah,t;» !f by Pavi 

not, but . . . our fame and actions have .iamks i. f and vi. or scoti.axu. 

been tossed like tennis hulls among them, r^n thu f.. r ciiiimiiutiuimi liberty f«.nm.en.e»i. 

L»r> > a 
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and all lliat spite and malice durst do to disgrace and inflame us hath been used. To be abort, 
this lower House by their behaviour have perilled and annoyed our health, wounded our 
reputation, emboldened all ill-natured people, encroached upon many of our privilege's, and 
plagued our people with their delays.” A few years later, maddened by the tenacious 
assertion by the ('ominous of their privileges, .lames sent for them to Whitehall, and tore up 
all thejy Hills before their faces. This insult was only a prelude to an even more dramatic 
displav of contempt for the pretensions of the popular ehamher. This was the outrage on the 
Journals of the I louse, which is recognised bv most writers as one of the great constitutional 
landmarks. 

The incident arose out of a protracted dispute as to the arrest of a certain Sir Edwyn 
Sand vs, who was committed to prison for something said in the course of a debate in the 
House. The House had promptly challenged the King’s rigid to arrest; and .lames, while 
disclaiming that Sandys was arrested for his speed i in tin* Mouse, as promptly asserted his 
right “ to punish any man's misdemeanours in Parliament, as well during their sitting 
as after,” and his intention to exercise that right when “any man's insolent behaviour'’ there 
should render it necessary so to do. Further (tassages of arms ensued; and t lion the House. 

on December lHtli, 1(521, 



“sitting by candlelight” 
- a most unusual circum- 
stance caused to la* 
entered in the Journals of 
the House t h»' famous 
protest. Drawn up by 
Coke, Nov, (ilanville, and 
other well-known members 
of the time, it put very 
succinctly and forcibly the 
rights of Parliament. It 
atlirms “ that t he liberties, 
franchises, privileges, and 
jurisdiction of Parliament 
are the ancient and un- 
doubted birthright and 
inheritance of the subjects 
of England ; and t hat t he 
arduous and urgent a Hairs 
concerning tin* King, State 
and defence of the realm, 
and of the Church of 
England, and of t lit* 
making and maintenance 
of laws and redress of 
mischiefs and grievances 
which daily happen within 
this realm, are proper sub- 
jects and matter of counsel 
and debate in Parliament, 
and that in the handling 
and prosecuting of those* 
businesses, every member 
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of the House hath, and of 
good right ought to have, 
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freedom of speech to preipounil, trnit. reason and bring to conclusion the sun* ; that llic 
( 'oiiiiiions in Parliament have like liberty and freedom to treat of those matters in such order 
as in their judgments shall seem fittest ; and that every such member of the said House hath 
like freedom from all impeachment, imprisonment, and molestation (oilier than by censure of the 
House itself) for or concerning any bill, speaking, reasoning, or declaring of any matter or 
matters touching the Parliament or Parliamentary business; and that if any of the said 
members be complained of, and (piestioned for anything said or done in Parliament, the same is 
to lie* showed to the King by the advice and assent of all the ( '.ominous assembled before* tin* 
Khig tfhr credence to anv private information/' 

This was the ever memorable declaration. It was well ealeulated to arouse resentment, in 
a monarch whose* special pride* it was that he* was endowed with absolute powers. Put. James's 
ange»r we*nt beyond all ordinary hounds.*' He* dispersed the House by a compulsory aeljournment, 
and commanele*d that the Jeamial Hook shemlel he sen! te> Whitehall. Them, having torn eiut 
MiCoftciiding page*, he in his turn “entered of record an Act of Council which describes the 
why and wherefore e»f li is action : — 
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“ Whitehall, 30 Dec ., 1621. 

“His Most Excellent Majesty coming this day to t-lie Council, the Prince his Highness, 
and all the I^ords and others of his Majestic's Privy Council sitting about him, and all the 
judges then in London, which were six in number, there attending u]H>n his Majesty ; the 
Clerk of the Commons House of Parliament was called for, and commanded to produce his 
Journal book, wherein was noted and entries made of most passages that were in the ('ominous 
IlousA of Parliament ; and amongst other things there was written down the Form of a Pro- 
testation concerning sundry Liberties, Privileges, and Franchises of Parliament ; with which Form 
of ] Molestation his Majesty was justly offended.” 

The document goes on to give reasons which his Majesty thought, fit that the Protestation 
should be utterly annihilated, and concludes: - 

‘•These things considered, his Majesty did, this present day, in full Assembly of his Council, 
and in t-lie presence of the judges, declare the said Protestation to be invalid, annulled, void 
and of no effect.; and did further, mann nun jiroprid (with his own hand) take the said 
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Protestation out of the Journal book of the Clerk of the Commons House of Parliament ; and 
commanded an Act of Council to be made thereiqion, and this Act to be entered in the 
Register of Couneil Cases.” 

At the House of Commons to-day the curious visitor may see in the library the pages of 
the Journal which James mutilated. They are mute yet eloquent evidences of a singularly 
small action— small in the spirit which prompted it — which has exercised a vast influence on 
the course of history. 

James was not content with the simple excision of the offending entry. He followed his 
Order in Council up by a jsmipous proclamation, in which be denounced certain “ ill-tempered 
spirits and evil affected and discontented persons,” who, “after daring to treat of our high 
prerogatives and of sundry things that, without, our special direction, wen* no fit subjects to 
be treated of in Parliament* had persuaded the rest in an unseasonable hour of the day and 
a very thin House ‘to conclude and enter a protestation of their liberties/ in such ambiguous 
and general words as might serve for future times to invade most of our inseparable rigid sand 
prerogatives annexed to our imperial crown ... an usurpation that the majesty of a King can 
by no means endure.” 
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limy have my ] trayers to (5od for you, and 
procure the love of me mid a happy end of* 
this Parliament.” A little more than twelve 
months alter the delivery of this curious 
speech “the irises! fool in Europe.” as Sully 
called him, died at Theobalds, in Essex. 

It may he doubled whether James’s 
feeling for the House of Commons was really 
the contemptuous one which his public ads 
appear to indicate. In his heart of hearts he 
probably had a wholesome respect for t he 
jHiwer vested in the people’s representatives, 
even under the restrictions imposed upon 
them by Koval interpretations of the Consti- 
tution in his own and his predecessor's reign. 
Colour is given to this view by a story 
related of Sir Hubert Cotton, who was one of 
twelve members appointed to wait upon James 
at Newmarket in 1(>2() with a protest against 
the King’s unconstitutional acts. Seeing the 
deputation approaching, the King called out 
in sharp tones, “ Chairs ! chairs ! Here he 
twal kynges cumin.” Another characteristic 
anecdote told of him is that, mounting a 
horse which usually was very quiet, hut now 
begun to hound and prance, his Majesty 


Following the course of this proclama- 
tion came the arrest, and the committal to 
the Tower of Sir Edward Coke and Sir Kohert 
Philips, two of those most active in the draft- 
ing of the protestation; and the consign- 
ment to various prisons of Selden, Pym, and 
Mallory, three other leading protesters. A 
further trio of conspirators Sir Thomas 
Crew, Sir Dudley Digges, and Sir Peter Hav- 
man were exiled. The despotic measures 
taken were not without their effect. No 
really serious constitutional disputes arose to 
disturb James’s peace from this period to 
the end of the reign. So complacent- did 
he become under the soothing influence of 
these placid days, that in meeting his last 
Parliament on February 12th, 1021, we find 
him speaking in a vein of exaggerated 
friendliness. ** 1 am,” lie said hv way of pre- 
face, "your own kindly King,” and then, 
having enlarged u|H)ii his extreme 1 anxiety 
to maintain the liberties of the House of 
Commons, lie proceeded to remaik: “Let 
,/iot any stir yoiifBp to law quest ions, debates, 
quirks, tricks, and jerks, hut. continue your- 
selves in that honest modesty, whereby you 
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exclaimed. -Tin 1 dei'l i' my said. sirrah. an you he not quiet, Psc send you to t ho five hundred 
kilims in the House of ( ’ominous.” 

Yam 11 estimates have been formed of Jinnies character. lint there is n. remarkable 
agreement unionist nil historians Unit il was liis abuse of authority ijiiit «‘ as much as his son's 
m ^government which brought aliout. tin* grout- struggle which less Ilian twenty years later 
deluge^ Knglund with blood. The public mind was genuinely alarmed at. the successive 

encroachments of the (Town, and in this condition it was peculiarly receptive of views 

antagonistic to the extreme application of doctrines enhancing the status of the sovereign. 

(’harles 1.. on his juirt. was unfortunately too much the son of his father in temperament 
to perceive the drift of events. Instead of attempting to allay suspicion by the adoption o{ 
a strictly moderate and un provocative | ml icy, lie seemed to go out of his wav to raise 
questions calculated to excite controversy. 15a rclv had he been twelve months on the throne 
before he was involved in a furious dispute with Parliament over their right to call in question 
the actions of his favourite minister. Huckiiighum. This nobleman had brought himself into 
had odour by his gross mismanagement of the Cadiz expedition, and a demand was made for 
his impeachment. To this (diaries replied in a message couched in a strain of haughty 

insolence; and when the (ominous, in defiance of his strongly expressed views, proceeded to 
draw up articles of impeachment, he promptly caused to be arrested the two members who 
had been most active in the business. These were Sir John Kliot. a Cornishman of good 
family and blameless life, who was destined to fall a victim to the popular cause, and Sir 
Dudley Digges, a less ardent patriot, who was ultimately won over to the Koval side. The 
('ominous, justly indignant at this despot ie act, assembled with stern faces to consider Iheii 
course of procedure. The Speaker's call to proceed to the orders of the day was received with 


angry shouts of "Sit down ! sit down ! 
No business till we are righted in 
our liberties.” An obsequious Court 
functionary besceched the House "not 
to move his Majesty with trenching 
on his prerogative, lest you bring him 
out of love with Parliaments.” Hut 
members were not to be moved bv 
such considerations. "To the Par! 
to the Par!” cried many Voices, and 
so the tumult, continued until the 
House perforce had to be adjourned. 
The Peers supported the Commons 
in their protest, and at. Ihe cud of 
eight, days Charles was reluctantly 
constrained to release his victims. 
The episode ought to have been a 
lesson to the infatuated King; but, 
instead of that, it only seemed to 
act as an incentive to further deeds 
of violence. 

In all disputes he came off 
second best. At lengt h. wearied with 
repeated rebuffs, he dissolved Parlia- 
ment in indecent haste, peremptorily 
saying, when asked to allow the 
Lords a longer sitting. "No, not a 
minute.” After this came attempts 
to raise taxation without t he authority 
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of Parliament, followed bv tin* memorable protest of Hampden and ot her patriots, who declined 
to pay tin* illegal exact ions, and were imprisoned as a consequence. Their detention created 
a flame in the country which was not to Ik* extinguished until the unhapp\ Charles had been 
sent to his doom, and the last vestiges of monarchical institutions had disappeared. 

It does nf>t lie within our province to 00 in any detail into the events of this stormy 
period in Knglish history, so familiar to all const it lit ional students. Our purpose will he served 
by touching upon a. few of the more* stirring episode's in the threat struggle which occurred 
within t lie Palace of West minster, and for the most part under t lit* venerable roof of St. 
Stephen's (-Impel. The first move in the strange, eventful drama was the summoning of tin* 
Parliament of 1G2N. This body, in point of intellect not less than influence, was one of the 
most remarkable that had ever met at West minster. Daniel Webster, the throat American 
oral or, once declared that t he oratory which marked it was amongst the finest he had ever read. 
The compliment is not undeserved. Fragmentary as the records are. they supply examples of 
eloquence, characterised by a loftiness of sentiment, a wealth of telling illustration and a graceful 
imagery such as are rarely encountered. A terrible earnestness, there can be no question, 
gave an unwonted stimulus and elevation to the debates. " The eyes of Christendom are 
upon us,” said one speaker, and that was the feeling which dominated the assembly. They 
were not mere delegates, registering settled decrees, but men to whom the destinies of a nation 
wen* entrusted. The general note of the debates was sombre, as befitted the seriousness of the 
limes. Ihit they were not without an occasional gleam of grim humour. One singular incident 
which Isaac I )* Israeli relates may Iw recalled in this connection. The House was one day sitting in 
si art led astonishment at an overhearing message received from the King, when a whimsical, 
crack-brained politician. Sir James Net heroic, got up and entreated leave to tell his last night's 
dream. The ineonsrqucntiality of the interruption amused the House, but Nethersole replied 
to the laughter by saying that "kingdoms had been saved bv dreams.” Allowed to proceed, 
he said "lie saw two good pastures; a flock of sheep was in the one, and a bell-wether alone 
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in (lie other; a great, ditch was between them, and a narrow bridge over the ditch.” Tlie 
Speaker here interi«»sed with the remark that “it stood not with the gravity of the House to 
listen to dreams”; hut the House was inclined to hear him ont. “ The sheep would sometimes 
go over to the liell-wether, or the bell-wether to the sheep. Once tioth inet on the narrow bridge, 
and the (piest ion was who should go back, since bot h could not. go on without danger. One sheep 
gave wuunsel that the sheep on the bridge should lie on their bellies and let the bell-wether 
go over their hacks.” The application of this dilemma he left to the House, liliot, Wentworth, 
and Coke protested against the interpretation of dreams in the House, and generally ]«>or 
Net hersole was snubbed ; but to him belongs the credit of brightening an otherwise dark 
[more of history. 

The outcome of this Parliament. was the historic Petition of Might— an ever memorable 
landmark in the fight, for freedom. In this document it was demanded “that, no man hereafter 
he com] tel led to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or suchlike charge without. 



Til k cmi.mir.N of ciiaki.i;k i. 

Mtiry (uftenvimlri lTinrfl*wof Omn«e) ; .Tatnfs, Ihikff of York (iifUTWimU .Iiiiiiim 11 .); ClmrlfH, Prince of WuIcm MfUTwunlti Cb.irleN 1 1.) ; 

Jlliz.ilwtki (dictl unn tarried) ; Anne (died in infancy). 


common consent, by Act of Parliament; that, none be called to answer or take such oath, or 
to give attendance, or be confined or otherwise molested or disquieted concerning the same or 
for refusal thereof; that, no freeman in any such manner as is before mentioned be imprisoned 
or detained ; that your Majesty would he pleased to remove the said soldiers and marines, 
and that your people may not be so hurthened in time to come; that the aforesaid 
commissions for proceeding by martial law may lie revoked and annulled; and that hereafter 
no commissions of the like nature may issue forth to any person or persons whatever, to be 
executed as aforesaid, lest by colour of them any of your Majesty’s subjects he destroyed or 
put to death contrary to the laws and franchises' of the land.” After some evasions Charles 
was eventually driven to accept this momentous document in the form of a bill. Hut 
the surrender was only in form. An attempt to draw still tighter the lionds of privilege 
in the matter of the tunnage and jxmnduge dues, which Charles had established without the 
assent of the Commons, broke down the barrier of restraint which he had imjiosed, on 
himself. Angered at the new demand sprung u]>on him, he put. in an unex|>ect.ed appearance 




.Frew the picture painted in ltfSl by Daniel AQ/ltns. 

CHARLES I., 

Whose arbitrary exercises of tho Royul prerogative resulted in the great Civil War. 
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T1IK ST A It CJ1A.MUKU. 

The homo of llu? ilreml trilmiml which figured ho pruiuiucntly in the constitutional struggle 
which preceded the Civil War. 


at t he House of l/mls on June 2(>th, mid prorogued Parliament, openly avowing that lie 
did so to cut short, the remonstrance, to which, if it went oil, he *• might give a harsh 
answer.” 

In the new session the old questions were revived with fresh vigour. With indomitable 
determination Kliot and his fellow- pat riots urged the illegality of the tuimage and poundage 
dues. When the King found they were not to he silenced he adopted new tactics: In* tried 
with greater success to muzzle the. Speaker, and so frustrate their aims. Thr occupant of tin 
chair of that day was Sir John Finch, a poor invertebrate creature', who was peculiarly 
susceptible to such pressure as the King could put. upon him. The scene in which Ik* disclosed 
the full force of the Koval influence is one of the most curious in the history of Parliament. 
Oil March 2nd, 1(I2A, Sir John Kliot went, down to the House with a remonstrance against the 
King’s arbitrary acts in the matter of t un lingo and poundage, but the Speaker declined to 
read it. Thcreui>on Sir John Kliot read the document, himself, and the Speaker was asked to 
put the question. Finch replied that -lie was commanded otherwise by the King. Selden 
protested against, the view that the Speaker could refuse to discharge his functions; but 
Finch’s answer was that “he had express command to rise as soon as he had delivered his 
message.” Suiting the action to the word, he prepared to leave the chair. In an instant a 
dozen hands were outstretched to hold him back. The Privy Councillors present; endeavoured 
to free him, but Holies declared “he should sit still till it pleased them to rise”; whereupon, 
with tears in his eyes, Finch exclaimed, “1 will not say I will not, but I dare not.” Selden 
remarked that he “ever loved his person well, yet could not choose but much blame him now — 
that he, being the servant of the House, should refuse their command under any colour, and that 
his obstinacy would lie a precedent to posterity, if it should go unpunished. For that hereafter, 
if we should meet a dishonest Speaker (and we cannot promise ourselves to the contrary), he 
might, under pretence of the Kings command, refuse to propose the business and indictment 
of the House; he therefore wished him to proceed.” Finch, however, was not to be moved. 
“With weeping and supplicatory orations” he declined to do what was required of him., As 
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the House could not get on with the Speaker, they determined to do without him ; and 
Holies, amid great cheering, read a statement which denounced as an enemy to the kingdom 
any one who might introduce Popery or Anninianism, or aid in the exaction of poundage and 
tannage. Charles, who was in the House of Lords at the time, hearing that the Commons 
were sitting iu defiance of his orders, stmt word that the Sergeant -at -Arms was to leave with 
the mace. Immediately the key was turned in the door of the House to prevent that 
functionary from leaving. Then Charles sent the captain of the band of pensioners to force 
the door; but this extreme step was rendered unnecessary by tin? rising of the House. Eight, 
days later the Parliament was dissolved, the King in his speech attributing the step to -the 
undutiful and seditious carriage of the lower House.” Immediately afterwards Eliot, Selden, 
Strode, Holies, and other eminent patriots' were by Charles's order east into prison. Eliot 
remained in custody until his death, and Selden did not regain his liberty until lour years 
after his arrest. 


Eleven years elapsed before another Parliament was summoned — years full of events of 
llie highest significance and importance. In the interregnum Charles ruled without a 
Parliament, laying up lor himself, by his illegal exactions, principal amongst, which was the 
historic Ship Money, a store of popular ill-will which was soon to overwhelm him with its 
force. The new Parliament, known in history as the Short Parliament, in contradistinction 


to its famous successor, 
immediately ] irocoeded 
to the discussion of the 
popular g r i c v an c e s, 
taking up the thread 
where it was dropped 
eleven years before. 
This was the last thing 
that Charles wanted, and 
he therefore brought the 
sittings to an abrupt 
close by a dissolution 
Within three wci 4 ts of 
the meeting. A Parlia- 
ment, however, had now 
become a necessity to 
his existence. The ex- 
chequer was empty, the 
illegal imposts could no 
Ion gei be relied on to 
furnish even mot h ‘rate 
funds; and, meanwhile, 
the Scotch invasion laid 
cast upon the King's 
Government an onerous 
burden of a kind 
which it was impossible 
to evade. All these 
circumstances tended to 
influence the King to 
resort, yet once more to 
con stit ut ional methods. 
The • Parliament he 
sum m o 11 e d on 
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November 3rd, 1(540, was the great assembly which will be known to all time as the l»ng 
Parliament "a Parliament which many, before that time, thought would never have had a 
beginning, and afterwards that it would never have had an end.” Charles viewed its meeting 
with feelings of anxiety; and well he might, for there was a spirit abroad in the country 
which augured ill for its deliberations. Not many days intervened after the opening of the 
Parliament before striking proof was given of the stern determination of the popular 
representatives to compel retribution for |«ist wrongs and ensure guarantees for future lilierty. 
Its first net ion was to pass a hill enacting that the interval between Parliaments should 
never exceed three years. Next it declared the illegality of Ship Money, and annulled the 
judgment which in the interregnum had been passed against Hampden for non-payment of the 
impost. The Star Chamber and other unconstitutional tribunals inimical lo the liberty of 


the subject, too, went bv the board. Put 

the most dramatic dis- 
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against St ration], t be 
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of the Peers chamber, thomas wkxt worth, eaiUi or htrafford, with many leading 

members of the UiniNtorof Charles T., who*; fiolicy of “Thorough" brought him to CoUllUOllS, lie SUld l 
••I do here, in tin* the «»ffuiii. name of the Commons 

now assembled in Parliament, and in the name of all the Commons of England, accuse Thomas, 
Karl of Strafford, ixml-Lioutenant of Ireland, of high treason; and they have commanded me 
further to desire your lordships that he may he sequestered from Parliament and forthwith 
committed to prison.” Intensely dramatic in itself, the situation was mode doubly impressive 
by the appearance upon the scene shortly afterwards of Strafford himself. It is stated that 
he entered the chamber while the Peers were deliberating upon the message delivered by 
Pym. — With a proud glooming countenance” lie made for his place ; hut- the Lords intervened 
and lie* was ordered to withdraw until lie was summoned. Later lie was called in and ordered 
to kneel and yield himself up a prisoner to Pluck Pod. He essayed to speak, but the Lords 
would not hear him; and delivering up bis sword he went, out of the chamber, “no man capping 
to him before whom that morning the greatest of England would have stood discovered.” 
Charles, to his lasting dishonour, delivered up his lieutenant a sacrifice to the wolves. Strafford 
was executed on May 12th, 1641. 
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From an original d juicing by A. D. AJcl umiicL". 

A MEMORABLE SCENE IN THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

11 Some WftTOcl their hut* over their haul*, and others t«>ok their words ont of their belt*, eetting the lower l»rt on the ground.” 
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Mennwhilo, l ho work or establishing barriers to withstand the encroachments of the Crown 
proceeded ypace. A bill was passed and received the Koval assent enacting that Parliament 
should not he dissolved without the assent of the Commons. Following this came the drafting 
of the Grand Remonstrance, a narrative of popular grievances and a statement of public 
rights— “an appeal to the nation rather than an address to the Crown.’ A House- worked to 
the highest state 1 of tension gathered on November 2‘Jrd to discuss the pronouncement. 
Opinion was evenly divided as to the policy of some oi the clauses, and so great was the 
heat engendered that it. seemed at one time that there might be bloodshed. Lenthall, the 
Speaker, exercised a moderating influence. A little joke perpetrated on the occasion- we may 
assume to calm the assembly lias become historic. In the course of the proceedings Sir. 
John ])igbv, member for Mil home Port, came in and seated himself upon the ladder bv which 
members usually went up to the seats under the gallery. Observing him, the Speaker desired 
him to take his place and not to sit upon the ladder “as if he were going to be hanged. 



From a painting by G, Arnold , mwle nitout 1803. 

A VIEW OF THE. PALACE AND ABBEY. 

A comparison of thU picluro with that on iwigu 14 will show the grunt changes in the river front. 


According to the narrator, sombre as was the prevailing feeling, the House was greatly amused 
at this sally. The mirth, however, was transient. After the Remonstrance had been carried 
at one o’clock in the morning by the small majority of but eleven votes, a motion was made 
by Mr. George Palmer, a lawyer, in favour of the entering on the records of the names of 
those who protested, with a view to the determination of the question whether the right to 
protest existed in the J louse. Loud cries of “All! All!” burst from the benches upon which 
the Kings jiarty sat. “‘All! All!’” says DThvcs. “was cried from side to side; some waved 
their hats over their heads, and others took their swords in their scabbards out of their belts 
and held them by the pommels in their hands, setting the lower part on the ground ; and, 
if God had not prevented it, there was very great danger that mischief might, have been done.” 
The members finally i>art.ed in peace, but it was with the feeling that the night’s work was 
pregnant with mighty consequences for the nation. Cromwell declared that had the Remon- 
strance not been carried he would have sold out and left Knglund the next morning. 

The gulf between the King and the Commons was immeasurably widened by the passing 
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Tho fiiinnuM juitwnt wIuiho utKUlatu'U t«» payment of 
Ship Money wiih a landmark in tho cnmtitulionul 
Hlnjggln preceding the Civil War. 


of the Grand Ktfmonst ranee. It was becoming increas- 
ingly clear that only the arbitrament of arms could settle 
the issue. At this juncture Charles, with that strange 
capacity for always doing the wrong thing which dis- 
tinguished him throughout his reign, resolved upon the 
foolish step of arresting the popular leaders. lie was 

doubtless largely influenced on the occasion by the 
Queen, whose hatred of Parliament had become almost 
a disease. Sir William Coke has left behind him a 

curious account of the events of the period, which 

indicates the malign part her Majesty played in this 
scene of the Great Tragedy. From this il is to he 
gathered that an ineffectual attempt having been made 
on ,1 an navy 8rd to secure the arrest of one member of 
the House of Lords and five of the House of Commons, 
a long and warm debate ensued in the Itoval chamber, 
as the result, of which Charles resolved that he would 

himself demand the members the next morning. A 

night's reflection, however, brought him to a sense of 

the folly of the projected course. “He went to the 

Queen's ajiartnieiits early, and finding Lady Carlisle with her, took her Majesty into her 
closet, and there having put to her all the hazards of the attempt and all its possible con- 
sequences, declared that he must abandon it. Whereat, the Queen, no longer able to contain 

her passion, is said to have violently burst out, 4 Allez, poUrou ! Go pull these rogues out 

by the ears, on ne vie revoyez jmnait* ! ' r Thus taunted, the King could but persist, in his 
dangerous mission. So, gathering together two 
or three hundred soldiers, and attended by his 
nephew Charles, the Fleeter Palatine, he directed 
his way to Palace Yard. Warning had been 
conveyed to Pym by Lady Carlisle of the pro- 
jected raid, iiijjl four of the five members marked 
out for vengeance - Pym, llamjKlen, Hazier ig, 
and Holies— had been packed off bv boat to the 
City. The fifth, Strode 1 , determined to remain 
and face the King, but he was eventually forced 
from the House by his friend, Sir Walter Earle, 
just as Charles's force was entering Palace Yard. 

Advancing through Westminster Hall, and leaving 
his soldiers there, Charles sent word that he was 
present. In response to his summons the door 
was immediately n]ienod, and. aeeompnnicd by 
his nephew, he passed in, eagerly glancing as he 
walked up the. floor at the place where Pym 
was accustomed to sit. Charles uncovered us he 
entered, and the House uncovered also. A]w 
proaching the chair, the King said to Lent hall, 

44 By your leave, Mr. Speaker. 1 must borrow 
your chair a little.*' Wluit followed is faithfully 
recorded in an account, prepared by ItTlsh worth, 
the clerk, from careful notes made at the 
time. “‘Gentlemen,’ said the King in hailing 
sentences, 4 1 am Sony of this occasion of coming 
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WILLIAM LEXTHALL, 


The well-known Speaker of the Long Parliament, who waa In 
the chair when ChaiiM 1. demanded the Mirreudcr of tho lira 
mom bent. 
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Front the picture by Copley. 

A FAMOUS SCENE IN THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 


diaries demandin'; the fiva niomtant— Tym, IIuiuikIoii, lluzleritf, Holies, and Stmdo. 


unto you. Yesterday I sent a Sergoant-at-Arms upon a very important occasion to apprehend 
some that t>y my command were accused of high treason ; whereunto I did expect obedience 
and not a message. And I must declare unto you here, that albeit no Kin# that ever was in 
England shall lie more careful of your privileges to maintain them to the uttermost of his 
l»ower than I shall be; yet you must know that in cases of treason, no person liuMi a privilege. 
And, therefore, I am come to know if any of these persons that wore aeeused an? here/ 

“Then casting his eyes upon all the members in the House, he said: ‘I do not see, any 
of them: 1 thinke I should know them. For I must tell you, gentlemen, that so long as these 
'persons that are accused (for no slight crime, but for treason) are here, I cannot expect that 
the House will be in tlie right way that I do heartily wish it. Therefore I am come to tell 
you, that I must have them wheresoever I find them/ 

‘•Then his Majestic said: ‘Is Mr. Pym here?* to which nobody gave answer. ‘Well, since 
1 sec all my birds are flown, I do expect from you that you shall send them unto me as soon 
as they return hither. But I assure you, on tin? word of a King, I never did intend any 
force, hut shall proceed against them in a legal and fair way, for 1 never meant any other. 
And now, since 1 see I cannot do what I came for, 1 think this no unfit occasion to repeat 
what I have*, said formerly, that whatsoever I have done in favour and to the good of my 
subjects, I do mean to maintain it/ ” 

The speech ended with a reiteration on the part of the King of his expectation that the 
impugned members should be sent to him, and then, his eye lighting on the Speaker, he 
asked him whither they had. gone. Falling on his knees, Lenthall answered in these 
memorable words : “ I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak in this place but as this 
House is pleased to direct ine, whose servant I am here; and I humbly lieg your Majesty’s 
pardon that I cannot give any other answer than this to what your Majesty is pleased to 
demand of me.” Baffled at all points, the King strode out of the now excited House, the 
members the while crying out aloud, “ so he might hear them,” “ Privilege ! Privilege ! ” 






WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGHLEY. 

TThc famous minister of state of Queen Elizabeth, and the direct ancestor of the Marquess of Salisbury. An illustrious r 
statesman, who did much to build up the greatness of England. 
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Til 12 TRAIN-BANDS L12AVK LONDON. 

A fresco iu the IV-orR' corridor ilrpictinK the setting out of the train* bumls to raise the siege of Gloucester. 

Thus terminated this perhaps the most moving, and in its eon sequences most momentous, 
episode that ever passed within the ancient walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel. The accuracy 
to the smallest detail of the description given of it by Uushworth is beyond question. The 
indefatigable clerk took copious notes during the progress of the dramatic scene, and Charles’s 
quick eye noting this, he sent for the report., and subsequently returned it to Kushworth with * 
corrections. 

The natural consequences of the King’s arbitrary conduct followed quickly. A wave of 
indignation swept over the metropolis, which elevated the five members to the position of 
popular heroes. Safely protected in that, “stronghold of liberty,” the City, they were feted 
and earessed by the populace, while there were ominous manifestations of anger against the 
King. Still Charles was unable to read the signs of the times. With phenomenal obstinacy, 
he, on the morning after his alxirt-ive visit to St. Stephen’s, proceeded to the City to secure 
if |K)ssihle the persons of the five members. Again his intentions were frustrated by a sturdy 
determination to protect the upholders of constitutional liberty. Charles, chagrined and empty- 
handed, returned to Whitehall amid increasing murmurs of “Privilege! Privilege!” uttered 
by the citizens who thronged the streets. Convinced at last of the fatal error that he had 
committed, and apprehensive of the consequences, Charles 011 January 5th discreetly withdrew 
to Hampton Court, never to return jo Guidon again save as a prisoner. Meanwhile, tho 
Commons, through the agency of a specially appointed Committee, which sat first, at the 
Guildhall and later at the Grocers’ Hall, had been actively occupied in concerting measures 
fdt effectively protecting its rights from further encroachments. 


G 
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Tliis body, in conjunction with the City authorities, made arrangements for the safe 
return of the live members to Westminster to resume their Parliamentary duties. The event 
took place on the morning after Charles's withdrawal, and it assumed the [ aspect of a triumphal 
progress. Kscorted by the sheriffs and two thousand of the City trained liands and a vast body of 
citizens, the intrepid Commoners were conducted to London Bridge, where tliey embarked with 
their escort on boats. As the imposing fleet moved up the river it was greeted with vociferous 
V'damat^ous from the thickly lined shore. At Westminster the Speaker and leading members 
of the Jlouse received the party, while a body of four thousand Buckinghamshire yeomen massed in 
the background made an imposing guard of honour. Following this came excited debates in 
the House, with the adoption of strong measures to secure the inviolability of the Constitution. 
The floodgates of passion were? now widely opened, and nothing could stem the torrent. Ineffectual 
efforts were made bv the King’s friends, who realised the temper that was abroad, to induce 
him to surrender to Parliament, at least for a time, some portion of his authority, especially 

over the Army. But the King was adamant. ‘‘Not. for an hour,” was his reply. Withdrawing 

to York, he made preparations for the inevitable conflict. 

For the next five years the interest was transferred from the Council (’ham her to the 
battlefield, where Cavalier and Roundhead fought for the mastery on each side with the tenacity 
of a stubborn race. Into the details of the bloody struggle it is unnecessary to enter. The 
proceedings at Westminster did not again assume a special importance* until the closing period 
of the war, when Presbyterians and Independents contended for domination in the National 
Councils. That singular internecine strife was an aftermath of the war which seemed likely 
at. one time to rend the Parliamentary party in twain and produce consequences as disastrous 

as those of the war itself. Cromwell's statesmanship and military genius, however, served in 

the long run to give a consistency, if not a unity, to the National Councils. The methods 



ST. STUPIIKN H CJIAPK.fi. 


Exterior of the famous hoiuo of the Houao of Commons uh it appeared in the eighteenth century. 




adopted to suppress the Presbyterian party, which laid secured control of the Parliamentary 
machinery, were as drastic as any that Charles had ever ventured upon. Py a demonstration 
in torce of the Parliamentary Army, in which the Independents were overwhelmingly strong, 
Penzil Holies and ten other leaders of the Presbyterian party were forced to withdraw them- 
selves into exile, and the Commons were compelled to pass an Act dealing with the Militia on 
lines approved by the Army. A temporary reaction was caused by a count cr-demonst rat ion bv 
the City apprentices, who invaded the Parliamentary precincts, and by sheer physical force com- 
pelled the distract ed Senate to rescind 1 heir previous decisions. Put the strength of Independent 
influence in the Army served to rectify this. Marching to London from Hounslow Heath, the 
great armed force reinstated in the chair Speaker Jicnthall. who had been ejected in favour 
of Mr. Harry Pelham, a Presbyterian nominee, and it by other measures asserted its power 
as well as its intention to direct the course of Parliament. Yet another effort was necessary, 
however, before the complete predominance of Independent- views was assured. This was 
the historic ejection of malcontent Presbyterians known as *• Pride's Purge,'* so called from 
the name of the colonel who directed the operation. In its flagrant disregard of all Parliamentary 
dignity and right the outrage was even grosser than that which (diaries had perpetrated. 
Placing a regiment of horse about the House, and stationing a formidable force of foot in the 
lobby and precincts. Colonel Pride took up his position in the lobby with a list of members in 
his hand, and with l»rd Urey by his side to aid in their identity. As the legislators passed 
out|a body of about a hundred and fifty of them, all of the Presbyterian persuasion, were 
arrested. Included in the ranks of ilHeimn was Sir. Prynne. This sturdy legislator did not 
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at all relish the purge. He demanded 44 by what authority and commission, and for what cause, 
they did thus violently seize on and pull him down from the House ” ; to which Pride replied 
by pointing to the armed soldiers standing round about him with swords, muskets, and 
matches lighted. Prvnne then protested against his arrest as a high breach of the privileges 
of Parliament and an affront to the House, and he said that stir lie would not of his own accord. 
Pride ^wasted no further time in argument. He pushed Prvnne into the Queen’s Court, 
where already w T ere gathered a number of prisoners. Meanwhile, the House, hearing of the 
occurrence, sent out the Sergeant- at-Ar ms to demand the release of the imprisoned members. 
Pride, however, was not to be intimidated. When a second message had been brought, more 
urgent than the first., lie gave orders for the detention of the Sergeant-at-Avms, and continued 
with his arrests. As soon as he had completed his full tale lie sent some two-thirds of the party 



M PttIDK’S PUlllJK.” 

riiH forcible expulsion nf Proibytvrinn mcmltcrH from the TTounu of Common* by Colonel Pri«lo «*n December Oth, 1G4H. 

about their business with injunctions never to show their faces again at St. Stephen's, and 
relegated the remainder to prison. 

Pride’s audacity accomplished its purpose. It was a Commons entirely amenable to tlie 
Army which now addressed itself to the question of the disposal of the King. On December 2Jrd 
the thinned House commenced its deliberations on this grave issue. The appointment of a 
Committee to draw up a charge and hear witnesses was followed, on January 2nd, 1(141), by the 
I Kissing of a resolution asserting that, ‘‘by the fundamental laws of this kingdom, it is treason 
in the King ot Kngland for the time being to levy war against, the Parliament and King of 
Kngland,” and adding an ordinance 44 for erecting a High Court of Justice for the trying and 
j-idging Charles Stuart., King ot Kngland.” r lhe l^ords declined to accept this ordinance ; 
and, though there was a feeble effort to effect a compromise, the Commons were left in the 
end to conduct the impeachment alone, under circumstances which we shall describe in a lMer 
chapter. 




MEMORIES OF ST. STEPHEN'S (conliin<«l)~TlIK COMMONWEALTH. 


Thk death of the Kin^ left the wav clear to the establishment of the Commonwealth, towards 
which many of the keener spirits of the Parliamentary party laid been working from the very 
outset of the Civil War. Even before the disappearance of the monarchy in the tragedy of 
Whitehall, the Commons had settled upon a new tireat Seal of curious design. On one side was 
a map of England, Ireland, and the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, with tin* arms of England 
and Ireland. On the obverse side was a representation in bas-relief of the J louse of Commons 
sitting, with the motto: *■ In the first yean* of Froedome by God's blessing restored, 1(>4K.” Apart 
from the historic importance which attaches to this relic, it is interesting as cmboilying one of 
the earliest authentic pictures of the IIoiim* of Commons in action. 

No room for doubt was left as to the spirit in which the new Government- was to lie 
conducted. I jess than a week after Charles's execution- on February (»lh, 1(M9 — the Commons 
agreed to a resolution declaring that. 4 *the House of Pc ‘its in Parliament is useless, dangerous, 
and ought to he abolished*'; and abolished it was -for the moment. Close upon this declaration 


came a denunciation of monarchy 
as a principle ** unnecessary, 
burdensome, and dangerous to 
the liberty, safety, and the public 
•interest of the? •people of the 
nation.” legislative force was 
given to these sentiments, and 
it seemed that the country was 
to settle down peaceably to an 
cm of ultra-democratic govern- 
ment. Hut- the spirit of unrest 
was abroad, and for the next few 
years Cromwell was engaged in 
battling with influences inimical 
to the. order which he had 
established. At length, wearied 
of tlu* effort, and perceiving that, 
his safety rested in his assumption 
of dictatorial powers, lie <U*cided 
upon the forcible* suppression of 
tlu* Long Parliament. The* story 
of this famous cow/v tl'flal is in 
keeping with the whole of the his- 
tory of this extraordinary period. 

|Cromwell was engaged in a 
consultation with the princijwil 
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officers of the Army and his 
friends at the Cockpit on April 
20th, l(k>3, when news was 

brought by Colonel Ingoldsbv 
that the ('ominous were on the 
point of passing an Act for their 
dissolution, which they had been 
discussing for some time. Im- 
mediately he put himself at the 
head of a posse of soldiery, and, 
marching down King Street, 
proceeded to the House, of 
Commons. Quietly taking his 
seat in his accustomed place 
without interrupting the debate, 
he await ed developments. Mis 
opportunity came when the 
Speaker arose to put the (piestion. 
Then, doffing his hat, lie anise 
to address the House 1 . Outwardly 
his manner was calm, but his 
speech betrayed the extreme 
irritation he felt. According to 
Ludlow, he overwhelmed the 
House “ with the vilest re- 
proaches, charging them not to 
have a heart to do anything for 
the public good; to have espoused 
the corrupt- interest of Presbytery 
and the lawyers, who were the 
supporters of t yifinny and oppres- 
sion ; accusing them of an intention to perpetuate themselves in power, laid they not- been forced 
to the passing of this Act (the Act for the dissolution), which he affirmed they designed never 
to observe; and thereujKin told them that, the Ijord had done with them, and had chosen other 
instruments for the carrying on of Jlis work that were more worthy.'* A pause in his torrent 
of invective brought. Sir Peter Wentworth to his feet with a reply couched in defiant language*. 
He told Cromwell that “this was the iirst time he had over heard such unbecoming language 
given to the Parliament, and that it was the more* horrid in that it came, from their servant, 
and their servant whom they had so highly trusted and obliged.” Ho would have said more; 
but the (iciicral, stepping into the middle of the House*, cried out : “Come! come! I will put. 
an end to your prating.” Then, “ walking up and down the House like a madman and kicking 
the* ground with his feet, lie shouted, ‘You are no Parliament: 1 say you are* no Parliament; 
1 will put an e*nel to the sitting. Call them in! call them in ! ' A file* of soldiers entered, and 
the* fifty-three member* e>f which the* House was composes l were driven out with words of 
ohlocpiy addre*sse*d to them individually by Cromwell. Turning them to the* table and taking 
up the mace, he said, ‘What, shall we* do with this bauble? Here,* be added, addressing one 
of the soldiers, ‘take it away.’” “After lie. had thus brought all into disorder.” says Ludlow, 
“ iWajor-Cienoral Harrison went to the Speuker (Lenthall) as he sat in the chair, and told him 
that, seeing things were reduced to tin's pass, it would not be convenient for him to remain 
there. The Speaker answered that he would not come down unless he were forced. ‘ Sir,* said 
Harrison, ‘I will lend von iny hand’; and tlicreiijion, putting his hand within his, the Speaker 
came down.” Cromwell finally, after seizing the records and snatching up the Act of Dissolution 
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that was ready to pass, put the documents under his cloak, commanded the doors of the House 
to be locked, and stalked out on his return to Whitehall. The next day some wag pasted on 
the locked door a ]»aper with the inscription, “This house to be let, now unfurnished.” 

Exciting as the incident must have been— thrilling in its intensity — Scobell, the clerk, 
found it possible to indite a record of the proceedings in the Journal. He wrote : “20th April, 
1653. — This day his Excellency the 1-ord General dissolved this Parliament.” The faithful 
fifficial's jdevotion to duty nearly cost him dear. Six years later, when the whirligig of time 
had brought by its revolutions the discredited Hu nip hack to place, if not to power, lie was 
haled to the Bar and ealled upon to explain how he came to put his pen to so gross a false- 
hood as that the Parliament had been dissolved. Scobell, with deep contrition, acknowledged 
his fault ; but the offence was regarded as too grave to be lightly dismissed, and a Committee 
of Inquiry was appointed to consider what should he done with the over-conscientious clerk. 

Distasteful as Parliaments had become to Cromwell, he, like his Koval predecessor, found 
it impossible to get 011 without them. After remaining locked for ten weeks, the doors of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel were thrown open to accommodate an assembly of Cromwell's own 
selection, which is known iu history as “the Little Parliament,” or by the sobriquet given to 
it by Kovalists, by reason of the quaint patronymic of oiie of its fanatical members, “the Praise- 
Cod Barebones Parliament.” Soon the extravagances of this curiously assorted body gave the 
General reason to repent his action in bringing it into existence. Property, religion, law all 
came within the range of its levelling and subversive decrees. Tithes were pronounced to he 
an institution which the Gospel had swept away, marriage was treated as purely a civil 

contract, and the Court of Chancery was 
declared “ a mystery of wickedness and a 
standing cheat,” and abolished. At last a 
crisis was precipitated by the Parliament’s 
meddlesome interference with the ark of the 
Covenant— the Army. The dispute led to the 
voluntary surrender by the Parliament of their 
powers into Cromwell's hands on December 
12th, lfi;>3, at- Whitehall. With a show of 
reluctance Cromwell accepted the surrendered, 
trust ; hut as only four days later he allowed 
himself to he installed with much pomp as 
JiOrd Protector in Westminster Hall, the 
absolute sincerity of his display of regret, is 
open to considerable doubt. 

In accordance with the terms of “the 
Instrument ” which gave the colour of legality 
to his government, a Parliament was summoned 
to meet at Westminster on September 3rd, 
1654. The assembly was opened in due form, 
a speech from the Protector delivered in the 
Painted Chain 1km* taking the place of the 
customary speech from the throne. In this 
Cromwell 8]>oke of the occasion as the greatest 
that England had ever seen, for to the Parlia- 
ment were entrusted the destinies of three 
nations with the territories belonging to them. 
He concluded with the expression of a hope 
that the new House would put the finishing 
stone on the national fabric. The Protector’s 
anient aspirations were very far from *being 
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realised. Huch were the tendencies of the Parliament, that, lie was glad to he rid of it five 
months after its assembly. Another interregnum ensued, and then afresh trial of const it ill ional 
methods was made in order the more effectively to carry on the war proceeding at the time wit 11 
JApaiu. The new •Parliament, which met on September 17th, was subjected to a careful pre- 
liminary process of sifting. In this way a IhmIv more to the taste of the Protector was secured. 
Ho completely, indeed, was it in sympathy with him, that after it had been sitting for a short time 
it decided to approach him with a proposal that he should assume t he* title* of King. Cromwell, 
when the new scheme of government was first, presented to him, gave an indecisive answer. 
A further representation from the (/ominous elicited from him. on May 8th, 10;37, a final 
refusal. 44 1 1 is Highness,” however, though not a King in name, became one in liid. Widely 
extended powers were conferred upon him under a scheme that Parliament had drawn up. and 
011 June 2(Sth, robed in purple and ermine, and with all the great officers of State about him, 
lie took the oath of fealty 1o the new order. The creation of a i louse of Peers followed. 
“This,” says Macaulay, “was the least happy of his contrivances, and displeased all parties. 
The Levellers were augrv with him for creating a privileged class. The multitude, who felt 
respect and fondness for the great historical names of the land, laughed without restraint at 
a House of Lords in which lucky draymen and shoemakers were seated, to which few of the 
old nobles were invited, and from which almost all those old nobles who were invited turned 
disdainfully away. . . . Ilis second House of ( ominous, though it recognised him as Protector, 
and would gladly have made him King, obstinately refused to acknowledge his new Lords. He 
had no course left but to dissolve the Parliament. ‘Hod,’ he exclaimed at parting, r be 
judge between you and me.’ ” 

With the close of this Parliament terminated Cromwell’s essays in constitutional govern- 
ment.^ During the remaining short period of bis life lie ruled, as be was well able to do, 
without any other aid than that of liis friendly advisers. The access- ion of liis son Iticlmrd 
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brought a new Parliament, elected on a wide franchise and invested with all the old powers 
into existence. Its reign was short-lived. Assembling on January 27th, 1G5S), it met with 
a violent, end oil October Kith following. On that day, Major-General Immbert, the chief of 
the malcontent military party, by force mo je tire, suppressed the sittings. His plan was very 
simple- simpler even than that of Cromwell. Stationing his forces about the Palace, he 
barred the approaches to the Parliament House to members. “Do you not know me?” 
said speaker Lentliall to one of the guards who stopj>ed his coach. “If you had been 
with us at Wilmington Bridge,” responded the soldier, “we should have known you.” Hut 
£1. Stephen’s Chapel was not to remain long nntenanted. On December 26th the Rump 
of the old Long Parliament, was called together. It was a sorry apology for the popular 
assembly. Lent I mil was again in the chair, lending what weight lie might to its deliberations; 
but many of its most inlluential members held aloof, and those who attended lacked the 
cohesiveness which is essential to the authority of an assembly of the kind. As a convenient 
stopgap it, however, played a not inconsiderable part in the preliminary arrangements for the 
lies! oration which followed upon Monk’s declaration in favour of a Free Parliament; and when 
it expired by its own act, on April 2;3tli, 16(K), it did so in a certain odour of sanctity. 

The Long Parliament will live as the most protracted and stirring in the whole course 
of Knglisli history. It existed in one form or another for nearly twenty years, the period covering 
the whole range of the tremendous struggle between Crown and people. Whatever may he 
thought of some of its actions, it will always deserve the respect and veneration of Englishmen 
as the instrument by which their constitutional liberties were won and the principles of government 
established on an enduring foundation. u 




CHAPTER V. 


MEMORIES OF ST. STEPHEN'S ( continued ) TIIE RESTORATION AND 

REVOLUTION OF 1088. 


THE 


Wjtji flie final disappearance of the Long Parliament, terminates the period of absorbing 
and continuous dramatic interest, in the Parliamentary history of the seventeenth century. 
An era was now entered upon which, though accompanied by some exciting episodes, was 
comparatively devoid of interest from a constitutional point of view. The Convention Parlia- 
ment, which seated Charles II. on the throne, has a special iin]>ortaiico of its own, which may 
he noted. This body assembled about a month before the King’s return, the Lords by virtue 
of their own authority, and the Commons in pursuance of writs issued in the name of the 
keepers of the liberty of England, by authority of Parliament. “The said Parliament,” observes 
Black stone in his “Commentaries,” “sat till December 29(h, full seven months after the 
Pest oral ion, and enacted many laws, several of which are still in force. But this was for the 
necessity of the King, which supersedes all law ; for if they had not. so met. it. was morally 
impossible that the kingdom should have been settled in peace. And the first thing done after 


the King’s return was to pass an Act declaring 
this to he a good Parliament notwithstanding 
the defect of the King's writs. It was at that 
time a great, doubt among lawyers whether even 
this healing Act made it a good Parliament, 
and held by very many in the negative, though 
it seems to have been too nice a scruple. And 
vet* out of abundant caution, it was thought 
necessary to confirm its Acts in the next Par- 
liament, by Statute 111 Car. II., c. 7 and c. 14.” 

Charles Il.’s first Parliament was in other 
and loss reputable ways quite as great a 
constitutional curiosity as the Convention 
Parliament. It lasted from May 8th, 1001, to 
January 24th, 1070 ; and from the long period 
of its existence— eighteen years — was known as 
the Long Parliament^ until that designation was 
allotted to the assembly of tin*. Great Rebellion, 
to which it more properly applied. The name 
by which it is now recognised in history is the 
Pensionary Parliament a term of opprobrium 
which lias reference to the venality of its 
menu hers, many of whom accepted allowances — 
pensions -not only from the King, but* what 
was a lower depth of infamy, from the King of 
France. Charles was in the habit of attending 
the debates in the Peers’ chamber during this 
Parliament. He said that he found them as 
goodl as a play, and probably he did, for he so 
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contrivin'! it that the to should be no lack of 
aniirmtion. Bishop Burnet states that at first 
lie sat decently on the throne, but becoming 
wearied of the restraint ho would leave his seat 
and stand by tlio fire, ail action which drew a 
crowd about him that broke all the decency of 
the House. The familiarity of the King with 
Parliament engendered, as it was ealen kited to do, 
contempt-. This quality peeped out in many 
ways, but most conspicuously in his audacious 
‘•fooling” of the assembly, as old Pepys calls it, 
in lfi(>7. 

Summoned to meet cm July 23th, the most 
awkward period of the year for men whose interests 
were almost purely agricultural, mem hers trooped 
to Westminster in expectation of having important 
business to transact. But when the King found 
that they wore intent on exploiting grievances 
they had against him, on the plea of being pre- 
vented from attending by important business, lie 
directed them to adjourn for four days. 

On the reassembling of the* Houses at the 
time appointed, greatly to their astonishment- “the 
King, having made a very short and no pleasing 


speech, told them that he did think he 
should have had occasion for them, but had 
none, and therefore did dismiss them to look 
after their own occasions until October.” 
“Thus,” adds 1 lie diarist, “they are dismissed 
again to their general great dislike (I believe 
the greatest that ever Parliament was) to see 
themselves so fooled, and the nation in certain 
condition of ruin, while the King, they see, 
is only governed by his Court and women 
and rogues about him.” 

Parliament appears to have submit ted 
meekly to this high-handed treatment, but 
there were some who were not prepared to 
condone the King's follies, public and personal. 
One of these was Sir John Coventry, who 
had the courage to stand up in the House 
and denounce the ini moralities of the King, 
and at the same time to oppose the lavish 
grants of money by which his infamies were 
supported. This double offence brought down 
upon him the anger of the King, who decided 
upon a characteristically brutal revenge. “The 
Merry Monarch,” according to Burnet, “ sent 
some of his guards to watch in the street 
where Sir Johu lodged, to leave, a mark on 
him.” The bravoes “ went thither, and as 
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Coventry was going home they drew about 
him. He stood up to the wall, and drew the 
flambeau out of his servant’s hand, and with 
it in the one hand and his sword in the other, 
he defended himself so well that lie got more 
credit by it than by all the actions of his life. 
He wounded some of them, but was disarmed, 
and then they cut his nose to the bone. The 
affair was managed under the orders of the 
Duke of Monmouth, to whose house the ruffians 
repaired after performing their task.” A bill 
decreeing the banishment of the perpetrators 
of the outrage was passed, but of course the 
instigators of the vile business escaped un- 
punished. 

In keeping with the character of this 
outrage outside the House was a violent scene 
winch occurred within the House of Commons 
on May 10th, 1675. The episode arose out 
of some confusion as to the result of a motion 
in Committee of Supply respecting the English 
regiments in the French army, which was a 
burning topic of that day. The tellers on 
reaching the table differed in their reports 
as to the figures. Thereupon there were 
shouts of ‘‘Tell again,” with opposing shouts of “Keport.” Tremendous disorder ensued*; 
leading members jumped upon the table, and their followers crowded about them with gestures 
and loud cries of defiance. There was a particularly violent altercation between Lord Cavendish 
and Sir John llanmcr. It was alleged by some that the feeling between the two ran so 
high that the former spat in the latter’s face. While there is some doubt, as to this, it is an 
indisputable fact that there was something very near a free fight. When the tumult had 
continued about half an hour, the Speaker, who of course was not presiding at the time, 
entered of his own accord, and making his way at a slow pace up the floor, took the chair. 
His presence and influence had the effect, of restoring order; members gradually resumed their 
seats, and a little later those most prominent in the fracas were induced to get up in their 
] daces and declare that they would not allow their resentment at what had passed to be 
carried outside the chamber. 

Corrupt and venal as this Parliament was at one period, it eventually became a sharp 
thorn in Charles’s side*. It set itself steadily to oppose the pretensions of the Crown, and took 
up a strong line on ecclesiastical questions antagonistic to that held by the King. What 
was, perhaps, an even greater sin in Charles’s eyes, it maintained a tight hold on the purse-strings. 
In 1677 the relations between the King and Commons were particularly strained. The quarrel 
was over the King’s foreign alliances, which Parliament, not without reason, regarded with grave 
suspicion. Charles, furious at the representations of the Commons on the subject,, decided to 
dissolve Parliament. When, on May 28th, the decision was announced, there was an extraordinary 
scene in the popular chamber. The Speaker, having adjourned the House to July 16th, without 
naming place or hour, suddenly left the clmir. There were cries that he should come back, and 
an unseemly struggle took place for the possession of the mace; but the Speaker’s party were 
too powerful, and lie got away in regular form with the mace borne before him, followed, however, 
by reproachful cries. The Parliament lingered on for some little time after this, a constant and 
growing source of irritation to the King. Its activities were finally cut short by its dissolution on 
January 24th, 1676. 
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Charles’s later Parliaments are remarkable for 
the adoption of the terms Whig and Tory as dis- 
tinctive party names. Macaulay, who gives 1079 as 
the year in which the nicknames were first used, 
notes as a curious circumstance that one of them 
lias a Scotch and the other an Irish origin. “Both 
in Scotland and in Ireland misgovern ment had called 
into existence bands of desperate men, whose ferocity 
was heightened by religious enthusiasm. In Scotland 
some of the persecuted Covenanters, driven mad bv 
oppression, had lately murdered the Primate*, had 
taken up arms against the Government, had obtained 
some advantages against the King's forces, and had 
not been put down until Monmouth, at the head of 
some troops from England, had routed them at 
Bothwell Bridge. These zealots were most numerous 
amongst the rustics of the Western lowlands, who 
were vulgarly called Whigs. Thus the appella! ion 
of Whig was fastened on the Presbyterian zealots 
of Scotland, and was transferred to those English 
politicians who showed a disposition to oppose the 
Court and to treat Protestant Nonconformists with 
indulgence. The bogs of Ireland at the same time afforded a refuge to Popish outlaws, much 
resembling those who were afterwards known as Whitelioys. These men were then called 
Tories. The. name of Tory was therefore given to Englishmen who refused to concur in 
excluding a Roman Catholic from the throne 1 .” 

It is to the party system thus organised that may lie attributed the strong stand made 
in James II.’s reign against the infractions of the popular liberties, and the bloodless Revolution 
of 1088. This great movement, which firmly seated a new dynasty on the throne, required 
the creation of a second ( 'on vent ion Parliament. Brought into existence as the result of a 
conference of poors hold at the City Guildhall immediately after James's ignominious flight, 
this assembly met at Westminster on January 22nd, 1089, and sat with the usual forms of 
a Parliament, minus, of course, a Royal speech. It settled the preliminaries for the new reign 
and for the immediate carrying on of the government, and then passed on to the consideration 
of the Declaration of Rights — that great charter on which tin? modern government of this 
country is based. Tin* Declaration was agreed to with praiseworthy celerity, and its terms 
were subsequently embodied in a measure known as the Bill of Rights. The last act in the 
drama was the formal offering of the Crown to William and Mary in the Banqueting Houses 
Whitehall (now the I nited Service Museum), on February 13th, 1089. The Convention 
Assembly’s work did not end with this historic event. A week later it formally declared itself 
a Parliament, and as such transacted business until January 27th, 1090, when it. was dissolved. 

The Parliamentary history of the remaining years of the seventeenth century contains 
little that is of special importance from our standpoint. The one incident of dramatic interest 
was the ejection of Sir John Trevor, the Speaker, from the chair for corruption. This shameful 
business we shall leave for treatment, to a subsequent chapter. Meanwhile, it will be sufficient 
to say that it supplies a not unfitting finale to an era in Parliamentary government in which 
venality was a recognised principle of administration, and in which the honour of the Crown 
itself was involved by sordid relations with foreign powers. 
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It may not be unprofitable or without interest, before taking up the thread of our narrative, 
to step outside the strenuous political arena at St. Stephen's to examine some of the lighter 
phases of Parliamentary life. We have seen how the old-lime Parliament man comported 
himself on the public stage in times of stress and peril. Let us now endeavour to discover 
what wore his habits and actions when away from the blaze of the footlights. 
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At flic head of the social as well as the 
political system of the J Inuse of Commons is 
the Speaker. He occupies the position not 
only by virtue of his office, but. by the force 
of the sanction which is given by the arrange- 
ments made by Parliament for bis convenience 
and comfort. A superb suite of siimpt uously 
furnished rooms forms the official residence 
of the Speaker. The oak panellings, the 
curved stonework, and the mul lions and 
tracery of the (iofhie windows, all accord 
admirably with the tradition^ which cluster 
around the Chair. One feels, in passing 
through these ornate a|>art incuts, that they 
embody something of the spirit of respect 
and almost of reverence which the Pritish 
people feel tor the president of the popular 
chamber. Aor is the sentiment without 
just ilicat ion. To receive an invitation to a 
Speaker's reception is a cherished ambition 
of every young member. The appearance 
of that member's name in the dinner list 
given him a cachet at Westminster which 
hardly anything else of the kind could confer. 
Full social recognition, in fact, is to the budding 
legislator what present at ion at Court is to 
the aspiring young damsel. 

The dinners themselves are no ordinary 
functions. As everything is done by rule in 
the House of Commons, so are there im- 
mutable regulations, sumptuary and other- 
wise. for these entertainments. Filiform or 
Court dress is indispensable. Many and 
ingenious have been the attempts to escape 
the operation of the rule; but never with 
success. The only relaxation which 1ms been 
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mode, at all events in recent years, was 
during the short Parliament of 1885, 
when, as there were, a dozen Labour 
members in the House, and they were 
sufficient, of themselves to form a dinner 
party, the late Speaker (I*ord Peel), 
with characteristic kindness of heart, 
invited (hern in a body to dine with 
him, and to wear whatever costume 
they pleased. Hut this was quite an 
informal gathering, and does not 
properly enter into the account. As 
a rule, it must be confessed, the re- 
strictive* stipulations have not proved 
an insujierahle bar to the enjoyment, 
of the Speakers hospitality, even on 
the part, of the most pronounced 
Democrats. The tradition still lingers 
in Parliamentary circles of liow t he late 
Mr. Biggar figured at one of Mr. Peel's 
dinner parties in all the glory of Court 
raiment, and of how, after faring 
sumptuously and exchanging confi- 
dences with some of the most, distin- 
guished guests, lie threw” a cloak 
around his spare form and, inarching 
over Westminster Bridge, mounted a 
train car and so proceeded to his humble 
home at Clapham. Though in essence 
formal functions, the dinners are by no 
means dull. There is only one toast — 

‘•The King” — anti then* is plenty of 
time* for conversation. When the guest s 
are well matched, as they invariably are, thanks to the tact of the Speaker's secretary, the talk 
is interesting, and the friendly interchange of views which there takes place, it is not too 
much to say, has laid the foundations of many strong friendships. 

The origin of the Speaker's dinners and receptions affords an interesting subject, of 
speculation. Probably they do not date much beyond the end of the eighteenth eenturv, when 
Mr. Addington (afterwards Lord Sidmouth) had a set of apartments, including the. Crvpt (Impel, 
placed at his disposal for residential puqioses. There was, no doubt, a Speaker’s residence 
before that time, hut it could not. have, been large, and any entertaining done in it must have* 
been on a modest scale. However that may be, it is not until w*e get almost to the dawn of 
tin* last century that. w”e find any record of the formal hospitality now” so common. One 
ot the earliest authentic records of it is contained in a tiny little book in the possession of 
Lord Peel, which escaped the fate of so many of the less important archives of the House on 
the occasion of the fire. This volume, no bigger than a housekeeper’s account-book and quite 
as unpretentious in appearance, sets forth in faded characters those who dined at the Speaker’s 
table in the year 1800. The dinners then were held weekly, usually on Saturday but occasionally 
on Sunday, at what w T e should deem, the unearthly hour of half-past five (the present hour is 
eight); and, as we state elsewhere, the tryst ing-place was the Crypt. Chupel, or rather a portion 
of it divided from the rest for dining purposes. Here, according to the record, all the great 
men who then assisted in the making of English history assembled repeatedly during the 
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session. On the very first page are t lie names of Pitt, Dundas, and Grenville as diners on 
February 1st; and fuming overleaf we find that the guests on the following Saturday included 
Fox, Sheridan, l/mi John Jtussell, Coke, and Erskine. Another party a week or two later 
brought Pitt, Lord CasMemigli, Dundas, Pelham, and Addington together; and diving at ran dom 
into the pages we find such familiar names as Palmerston, Whitbread, Windham, Wilberforce, 
and Townshend frequently occurring. Those* long past dinner jmilies, we may imagine, were 
no sedate formal gatherings. With two such convives at the board as Sheridan and Fox, the 
talk must have drifted into familiar channels, and as the bottle circulated so no doubt also did 
the good stories. 

J^ord Colchester has left us in his Diary a full and entertaining account of a Speaker's 
dinner which lie attended about that period - to be precise, on February 2nd, 17JH>. On the 
occasion twenty sat down to dinner 44 in a vaulted room under the House of ('ominous, looking 

towards the river.” The guests were served on plate bearing the King's arms by “three 

gentlemen out of livery and four men in full liveries and bags.” All the parly wore lull dress. 
“The style of the dinner was soup at the top and bottom, changed for fish, and afterwards changed 
for roast saddle of mutton and roast loin of veal. The middle of the table was tilled with a 
painted plateau, ornamented with French white figures and vases of flowers. Along each side 
were five dishes, the middle centres being a ham and boiled chicken. Tin* centre course 
bad a pig ‘at top, a capon at bottom, and the two centre middles were turkey and a larded 
guinea fowl. The other dishes were puddings, pies, puffs, blancmanges, etc. The wine at the 

corners was in ice pails during the dinner— Burgundy, Champagne, Hock, and Hermitage.” 

Lord Colchester adds that only one toast was given — “The King” — and that the company after 
partaking of coffee and tea broke up at nine o'clock. 

From this description it may be gathered that, excepting in a gastronomic sense, the 
functions have not greatly changed in the course of the century that has elapsed since* the above* 
entry Mas written. It- would, perhaps, be strange if they had, for he* would be a bold Speaker 
who would dare* to introduce any striking innovations in social customs, which, though based 
on no written! authority, are as sacred as the procedure of the House*. 

A ch a] iter dealing with the* hospitality dispensed by the official head of the popular branch 
of the legislature affords an Appropriate* opening for a referenice to the by no means uninteresting 
cjuestion of the* dress and equipmenit of members. Costume plays, and it lias even* played, an 
important, part in the life* of Parliament. If we regard the term in its widen- se*nse», we finel 
that it has left a trail on the orders of the House of Commons which is traceable through 

the centuries to the 
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present day. At one* 
time it is sworeis that 
are* the subject of 
regulat ion ; at another, 
spurs. Again, it is 
hats, or it may lie* 
gloves. Even the* 
serious work of the 
House is affected by 
the personal e*<|iiip- 
ment of a member. 
C n less he wears his 
hat in certain circum- 
stances he is not. in 
order and cannot, be* 
heard ; in other con- 
dit ions, if lie is not 
bareheaded he is 
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equally at fault, and will inevitably be called to account by tbe Chair. In fact, from the 
moment the member goes down to Westminster until lie quits the legislative precincts, lie is 
continually having brought to his mind the -philosophy of clothes as exemplified in Parlia- 
mentary traditions and practice. 

In the earliest times, when .the regular sittings of Parliament were much more formal 
mid spectacular than they are at the present day, the dress of members had largely an official 
character. As is shown in the quaint old painting of Parliament in Edward I.’s time to 
whidf* reference has previously been made, the whole assembly wore the robes ot their 
respective orders. Possibly this may have been an exceptional sitting, either at the opening 
or close of a Parliament. Put from the fact that 1 lie King in those days personally 
presided at the joint sitting of the two Houses, it. may be assumed with a fair degree of 
safety that the custom of robing was habitually observed. In later times, when the two 
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branches of the Legislature had separated, a less formal system doubtless obtained, and 
the dress of members was not in any material degree different, from that of people in the 
ordinary walks of life. 

Arms seem to have been universally worn from the earliest period. Occasionally badges were 
donned with the lethal weapons, to indicate the partisan sympathies of the wearers. Thus a 
Parliament of the reign of Edward JI. came to be known as tbe ‘‘Parliament de la Pond ” from 
t lit*! circumstance that the Parous wore, coloured hands upon their sleeves as a demonstration 
of their united antagonism to the two Spencers. Another Parliament — that of the fourth 
year of the reign of Henry VI. — was nicknamed the “Parliament of Pats” because its 
members, being prohibited from wearing swords, equipped themselves with long wooden staves. 
The custom ol wearing swords was a dangerous one when party feeling ran high and hot 
words were exchanged across the .floor. Following the passing of the (heat, Pemonst ranee in 
1041, there was, as already noted, an exciting scene in which monitors would have “witched at 
each other's locks,” and “ sheathed their swords in each other’s bowels,” but for Hampden’s 
timely intervention. Isolated encounters arising out of the habit of carrying arms were 
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not uncommon. They led eventually 
to the rigorous exclusion of the sword 
from the Legislative Chamber by the 
order of the House. Before this oc- 
curred, the Speaker had l>ecn . en- 
dowed by the House with special 
authority to suppress duelling with a 
stern ^liand. On January 31st, 1(541, 
in consequence, no doubt, of the in- 
creasing acrimony of the debates, an 
order was passed “that the Shaker 
shall have a warrant to apprehend 
and stay such members of this House 
as he shall he informed do either 
send challenges or receive or entertain 
challenges.” A little more than four 
years later— on April 28th, 1(545— a 
further and more wide-reaching rule 
was passed. It was to the (‘fleet “that 
if any quarrel happen between any gentlemen or others, in any place within the cities of 
London and Westminster and the lines of communication (the House not sitting), that upon 
information thereof to Mr. Speaker, he shall have power to send for the parties and secure* 
their persons till the House be acquainted with it, and lake further order.” That, this authority 

to the Speaker to act the role of peacemaker 
was exercised from time to time there is ample 
evidence to show. The most conspicuous instance 
of his intervention is supplied by the incident, of 
the quarrel between hml Cavendish and Sir John 
Hanmcr over the result of a division, an account 
of which has been given in an earlier chapter. 
On that occasion Lent hall extracted from each 
of the leading parties in the fracas a promise 
that the quarrel should not he carried outside. 

Before the Stuart period, during which this 
lively episode occurred, the House had witnessed 
some curious developments in costume. By no 
means the least striking was that which was 
introduced in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
petticoat robes of Plantagenct times had just 
been exjielled, and the trouser as an article; of 
everyday costume had made its appearance. The 
new garment as then worn was a fearful and 
wonderful art icle. It took the form in most 
cases of trunk breeches of enormous size, the 
artificial distension being secured by stuffing the 
interior with wool, tow, hair, or anything Hint- 
cam e handy. So cumbersome were they that 
special arrangements had to be made to relieve 
the wearers of the burden when indoors. In the 
Hurlcian MS. it is stated that “over the seats 
in the Parliament House were holes two inches 
square in the wall, in which were jK)sts supporting 
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a scaffold round the rooms for the use of those who wore great breeches shifted with 
hair like woolsacks.’* The scaffolds, it is added, continued until the reign of Elizabeth, when 
they were taken down, the fashion having then gone out. In connection with these extra- 
ordinary articles of attire, Jlolinslied relates an amusing story: “A prisoner appearing before 
a judge to answer an accusation against him at the time that the law prohibited wearing liaise 
stuffed into the breeches, was told that he wore his breeches contrary to the law. He began to 
excuse himself of the offence, and endeavouring by little and little to discharge himself of 
that which he did wear within them, lie drew out of his breeches a pair of sheets, two table- 
cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a brush, a glass, and a comb, night-caps and other things of 
use, saying, ‘ Vour Highness may understand that because 1 have no safer a storehouse, these 
pockets do serve me for room to lay up my goods in, and though it be a straight prison, 
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yet it is a storehouse big enough for them, for I have many things more of value yet within 
it.” With a laugh the judge dismissed the prisoner, only stipulating that he should restock 
his storehouse with the articles with which lie strewed the Court. 

The gargantuan trunk breeches and tin* exaggerated ruffs and furbelows gave place to 
a (juicier style of costume*. Puritanism, which was then making itself felt, was opposed to tin* 
fripperies of the beaus of Elizabeths Court. It even looked askance at spurs, for we find it 
recorded by I)’ Ewes that 011 a certain day in the thirty-ninth year of the Yirgiu Queen’s 
reign, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day “admonished that none should enter 
with their spurs, not to offend others.” Subsequently action was taken from the. Chair 
relative to the practice. “Mr. Speaker showed to the House that, some particular members 
found themselves aggrieved that the ancient order for putting off their spurs before they came 
into) the Parliament House was not observed, which he prayed might be done.” Others, it is 
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flirt her stated, suggested t-liat lioots and rapiers should be taken away, “but nothing was done 
thereon.” The prohibition against the wearing of spurs continued for many years, but in 
process of time it liecame rather a tradition than a decree, llow it was read towards the 
close of the eighteenth century is shown by the following extract from I^ord Colchester s 
Diary: “March 18th, 1 7 U6.— No. business in House of Commons; but Popham, ail old M.P., 
represented to me that I was disorderly in wearing my spurs in the House, as none but 
county members were entitled to that privilege.” 

*0 far as clothing was concerned, the House in the Stuart |>eriod came to be divided much 
as if was on political matters. The stern, unbending Parliamentarians adopted a plain, severe 
form of attire - a long cloak, with t he sugarloaf hat, and top boots. In striking contrast to them 
were the adherents of the Court* who wore long curls flowing gracefully from under a plumed 
hat, and whose cloak served rather to accentuate than to conceal the richly embroidered vests 
which were a characteristic part of their costume. Sir Philip Warwick, describing Cromwell’s 
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first entrance into the House, shows very clearly the distinction between the two parties in this 
mutter. “I eainc one morning into < he House well clad,” he says, “and perceived a gentleman 
speaking whom I knew not, very ordinarily apparelled, for it was a plain cloth suit, which 
seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor. His linen was plain and not very clean ; 
and I remember a speck or two of blood upon his little hand which was not. much larger Ilian 
bis collar. His bat was without a hatband, his sword stuck close to his side, liis countenance 
swollen and reddish, his voice, sharp and imtunahle, and his eloquence full of fervour.” During 
the Commonwealth, this plainness of costume noted in the ease of Cromwell on his first 
appearance at St. Stephen’s became the rule. A solemn, sober-garbed assembly gathered 
daring those eventful years to do the nation's business in the peculiar style which marked the 
period. Oil t lie .Restoration there was a miction from the rigid suppression of the Puritanical 
rej/ime in tlu? House of Commons, as elsewhere in the country. Legislators blossomed forth 
into the gayest, of beaus and fops. Long hair, embroidered vests, laced ruffles, and perfumed 
handkerchiefs were everywhere in evidence. Sever had tiie dull old interior of St. Stephen's 
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(Impel been so resplendent with colour. Hut the 
mode ] Kissed. When the troubles with the Second 
.Tunics brought the J louse buck to t lie serious con- 
cerns of life, < lie members, with their indifference to 
const it ut ionul innovutions. put-off their smurf clothing 
and once more crime down to the level of a work-a- 
duv existence. The Speaker, meanwhile, was left 
largely to his own devices sis far as costume was 
concerned. In the absence of an official garb lie 
customarily donned the dress of the period in the 
style which best pleased him. As in the case of 
the general body of legislators, lie wore his hut. only 
removing it when addressing tin? House. The covered 
head implied no disrespect- in those days. On the 
contrary, as in Kust.cn 1 countries to-day, it was a 
breach of manners to lie seen without the hat in 
company. To this period an? to he traced the rules 
affecting headgear in the House of Commons, which 
strike the visitor as so curious when lie first makes 
acquaintance with them. Marly in tin 1 eighteenth 
century the Speaker was endowed willi a wig and 
official dress, and the hut in his case lost- its 
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The eighteenth century ushered in a new sartorial era in Parliament.. The prevailing note 
was a stiff formalism. Full dress was the rule, and those who had orders habitually won* them. 
Walpole invariably addressed the House with the broad blue riband of the Carter conspicuous 
across his breast. The elder Pitt never failed to appear in dress coal and lie wig, as if prepared 
for a level*, l^ord North was also a great stickler for the proprieties in dress, and. in allusion 
to his darter, was most frequently referred to as “the noble lord willi I he blue riband.' ” The 

scene at all times was one of much brilliancy; but it hail an added touch of splendour on 

the. night of a gv.mt debate, when the benches were full. Then the glitter of shirs and the 
challenging colours of the ribands of the Orders of the darter and the Hath, willi I he eager, 
animated faces on the hack benches appearing from under the grey powdered wigs, which were 
universally worn, gave a distinction to the assembly which il cannot, lay claim to in these times 
of levelling broadcloth and ostentatious contempt for display in tin 1 everyday affairs of life. 

While? tin 1 general diameter of the eighteenth-century Parliaments was a dignified 
splendour of attire, there were exceptions to the rule of smart dressing. One of these was 
John Klwcs, the miser, who sat in three successive Parliaments for Jlerkshire. Klwes was a 
character of his dav. Though his income was many thousands a year, lie would hang alwnit 
Palace Yard in the hope that- some brother mem I ter would give him a lift home, and when 

he arrived there be would often turn into bed after a frugal meal to save light and tiring. 

His costume was in keeping with these penurious habits. He is said by his biographer to 
"‘have nearly reached that happy climax of poverty which has more than once drawn to him 
tin? compassion of those who passed him in the street.” The only concession he? made to his 
dignity as a member was to keep a special suit for the Speaker's dinners and for other social 
gatherings. In the course of the session the Speaker and the political leaders became well 
acquainted with this costume, and the joke went round that no one had a right- to take 
offence at. Klwes, “ as lie had the same habit, with everybody.” I11 the House 011 one occasion 
an accident happened to the old man which was a standing Parliamentary joke? for years 
afterwards. “Klwes,” says Harford, “wore a wig; it looked as if it might have been flicked off a 
hedge or a scarecrow. At that time we used to wear dress swords occasionally at the House: 
for instance, if going to the opera. One day liaiikes, whose carnage is stiff and lofty, had on 
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his sword and was seated next to Klwes, who leant his head forward just, as Rankes was rising 
up to leave his place, when the hilt of his sword came in contact with El wes's wig, which it 
whisked off and bore away. The House was instantly in a roar of laughter. I never shall 
forget t lie scene. There was old Klwes without his wig, darting forward to reclaim it, and 
Rankes marching on quite unconscious of the sword knot which he wore, and wondering 
what the laugh was about.” 

The advent of the nineteenth century saw the end of the old grand style in Parliamentary 
costftme. Gradually the knee-breeches, the wigs, the silk stockings, the silver buckles, and the 
dazzling ribands gave place* to the sober and unpretentious garb of modem Hie. What there 
was of daily display took the form of bright ties, bottle-green waistcoats, and other affectations 

of t he Dandy Km. These 
lingered on beyond the 
period when the men 
of the Young England 
coterie had outgrown 
their little weaknesses. 
But. they were faint 
reminiscences of departed 
glories. The old spirit 
is only truly revived, 
and that transiently, at 
I hc^ begi lining of a session, 
when the members for 
the City of London, in 
accordance with imme- 
morial usage, take their 
seats oil the Treasury 
Bench, and the mover 
and the seconder of the Address, attired in uniform, make pleasant oases of colour in a 
desert of black broadcloth. 

But, if the taste for fine clothes lias waned in Parliament, our legislators have diminished 
nothing in their deference for the rules, written and unwritten, which, as we have already indicated, 
affect headgear. The hat, indeed, has been elevated almost into a parliamentary fetich. Without 
the aid of a hat a member cannot properly reserve his seat, though lenient Speakers have on 
some occasions sanctioned the use of gloves for this purpose. A hat, again, must he worn if a 
member speaks to a point of order during a division ; lmt, lie must beware of keeping it on 
while a message from the Throne is being read, or when he is entering or leaving the* 
Legislative Chamber. For a member to go uncovered habitually, however, is a heinous offence 
against etiquette. By usage, the only persons who are allowed to leave their hats in the 
cloak-room are the Whips. The bare head in their case is the outward and visible sign of the 
office they fill. 

Before quitting the subject of costume, a few words may perhaps he said about an old 
habit once widely prevalent at St. Stephen's, as in general society — that of snuff-taking. The 
snuff-box was at once the sign of good-breeding and the mark of good-fellowship. It. was 
carried as the cigarette -ease, is to-day, and was oven more in evidence in the legislative 
precincts than is that adjunct of modem civilisation. In an old engraving showing Walpole's 
passage from the House of Commons to the House of liords he is represented as |iassing 
through a chamber by the walls of which is a glazed cupboard containing tins of snuff. It 
was apitfirently the stock-in-trade of some enterprising salesman who had gained access to the 
House, as it was easy enough to do in those days with a little interest. In more recent 
times a generous legislature used to indulge its genteel weakness at the national expense, 
and in the Estimates every year was an allowance for snuff for the use of members. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PARLIAMENTARY LIFE— MIXING AND DIKING. 


A HUlUKrr of much interest for the historical invest igator is the rise of what is known ns the 
Kitelien Department of the House of Commons. In our backward glance into the past, we 
feel anxious to know something of the inner life of the legislator at old St. Stephen's. How 
were his needs and his comforts ministered to? How grew up that social life which now plays 
so prominent, and in some eyes so important, a part in the proceedings of the nation’s repre- 
sentatives at Westminster ? In a. sentence*: How did the* J louse of Commons become *■ tin* best. 


club in London ’* ? 

When wo essay to answer these questions, we are 
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confronted with a lamentable paucity 
of material. Antiquarian writers and 
annalists tell us, with great wealth 
of detail, the story of St. Stephen’s 
in its archil eetural, its historical, 
and its political aspects. I»ut they 
are for the most part silent, as to the 
everyday life of the place. * 1( is 
only by piecing together the casual 
statements of gossipy writers, mid 
unearthing an occasional fact from 
old official documents, that we are 
able to form a picture of life at 
Westminster no farther hack than 
a century ago. We probably shall 
not be wrong in assuming that the 
absence of information is explained 
bv the prosaic fact that there is 
really no story to tell. It has to he 
remembered that there is a vast gulf 
between the social and domestic 
customs of to-dav find those of our 
ancestors in Tudor, Stuart, and even 
(ieorgian times. Mow we turn 
night into day. Our forbears reversed 
the custom, and began the day in 
the middle of the night. The dinner- 
hour was in the forenoon, and rarely, 
if ever, later than midday. It is 
recorded that when Tharles II. pro- 
ceeded from t he Tower to Westminster 
on the day of his coronation, he 
“ dined ” in the early forenoon. This, 
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doubtless, was an exceptional case of 
early dining, and as the meal was 
followed by tlie banquet in Westminster 
Hall later in the day, the phrase may 
be regarded as implying, not the I£ng- 
lisli dinner, but the French dejeuner, 
to which Charles's stay abroad had, we 
may "Take it, made him partial. Leav- 
ing. however, this incident, out of the 
question, there is ample evidence to 
show that at that period the fash ionable 
hour for dinner was about the time 
that our modern legislators, if they are 
specially early risers, are getting out 
of lied. 

The. hour of meeting of the House 
of Commons was lixeil to suit this 
habit of early rising. It was once as 
early as seven o'clock in the morning. 

Towards Stuart times the practice 
became fixed of a meeting lasting 
from eight until twelve o’clock. At 
the latter hour the member was free, 
unless bis attendance was required on a 
Committee, when he had to look in 
again for a short time in the after- 
noon. 

With such arrangements ns those 
obtaining, there was no opportunity 
for social relaxation within the pre- 
cincts, and no need for the elaborate 
machinery which is now in operation 
to minister to the creature needs of 
the members. What refreshment was 
required was doubtless obtained at one 
or other of the numerous coffee-houses and taverns which clustered about the old Palace 
like limpets upon a sea-wall. For social intercourse there were, besides these establish- 
ments, a number of more pretentious and, perhaps, more select coffee-houses in King Street, 
where the legislator, freed from the (lav's business, could drop in and talk political ‘•shop” 
over a foaming tankard of strong ale or a cup of sack. Even the simplest refreshment, there 
is good reason to believe, was unobtainable in the precincts u couple of centuries ago, and 
perhaps at. a considerably later period. “ Pray thee, keep warm as thou can,” said Dame Alice 
Kenyon, writing under date January 12th, ltilKJ, to her husband, Koger Kenyon, at Westminster — 
••Pray thee keep warm, and take something in thy pocket to the House to supp oft*. Thy age 
and weakness require it.” 1 

There was no doubt a certain freedom of manners in these earlier Parliamentary (lays, 
which made any special catering the less necessary. Members, as we may gather from this 
affectionate appeal of Dame Kenyon, were accustomed to take their own provender to the 
House, and, it may be surmised from certain entries in the Journals referring to the practice 
of eating nuts in the Clmmlier, they were not. ashamed to consume it there. Indeed, we know 
from the direct statements of contemporary writers that the faithful Commons openly regaled 

1 Historical MS., 14th Report, Ap., p. 2S1. 
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themselves with bread mid cheese at the trial of Charles I. 1 Nor was it alone in the matter 
of eating and drinking that, our ancestors allowed themselves latitude. They appear to have 
smoked pretty nearly as the fancy took them, even actually profaning the precincts of 
the Legislative ('handier, if we accept the following order of the House, dated May 2ilrd, 1093, 
in its plain meaning: “That 110 tobacco he taken by any member in the Ci allcry, nor at the 
Table sitting nt Committees.” 

The need for proper uccommodaf ion was not seriously felt until (lie House took to sitting 
to the unconscionably late hours of five and six in the evening, as it did towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century. This change in Parliamentary custom almost necessarily involved 
a corresponding change in private habits. Attempts to snatch an advantage of a lax opponent 
were as common then 
as now, and the member 
had to be well within 
bail if he wished to 
maintain the position of 
his party, which meant 
to him personally prob- 
ably a very great deal. 

In this way a supply of 
refreshments within the 
precincts became practi- 
cally a necessity. He fore 
or about the period when 
special a r ra ngement s 
began to be made there 
was a pleasant custom 
of members “dropping 
in” on a congenial spirit 
n nd enjoying such 
hospitality as he had to 
offer. Wilber force, who 
lived very conveniently 
in Palace Yard, was one 
of those who kept open 
house iu this way. The 
stream of diners would 
begin about t liree o'clock, 
and there would usually 
lie a party of about 
twenty. ** It delighted 
us,” said Mr. Wilber- 
force, “ to see our friends 
in this way, especially as 
it gave us the oppor- 
tunity of talking upon 
any important, points of 
public business, without 
any great, sacrifice of 
time. Those who came 

1 It. may not bo uninteresting hero to note that at the proceedings of the South African Committee it was Mr 
Cecil lUiodcs’s daily custom during the period of his examination to have brought, in a large glass of stout and a 
plate of sandwiches, which lie i»artook of while giving evidence. Hut, of course, there is a broad distinction between 
a silting of a Select Committee and a sitting of the House. 



Mlt. JOHN BELLAMY, 
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THIS OVr.ltM ANTI-'L IX TIIE DIN INC-ltOOM, 1IOUSK OF COMMONS. 

A magnificent H|wri»mn of the wiKHl-carviiig which in a frvitn ro of tho adornment of the limine*. 


up late put up with a. 
mutton chop or beef steak. 
The Duke of Montrose 
called in one day as we 
were thus employed, but 
declined taking anything. 
Seeing, however, so many 
around him busy with 
knife and fork, lie said, 4 I 
cannot resist any longer/ 
and down he sat to a 
mutton chop. 4 Ah, Duke/ 
said I, 4 if your French ■ 
cook could see you now. he 
would be quite affronted.’ ” 
Burke was another 
who was accustomed to 
receive his friends in this 
delightful fashion. His 
mrnnfft' was of t he happy- 
go-lucky onler — not dis- 
similar, in fart, from that 


of his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, who never knew to a dozen or more how nnmv friends lie 


had asked to dinner. An amusing story is related by Prior in illustration of the great orator's 
carelessness. “Having been detained late in the House, he asked Fox, lord John Cavendish, 
and two or three more of the juirty to sup, when, on announcing the object of their visit to 
Mrs. Burke, a look of annoyance and desjiair sufficiently told of the ill-provided state of the 
larder. A pause ensued. ‘Surely/ said the host, with a comic face, ‘there is beef enough?’ 
Fox and two or three others, making an apology for momentary absence, hurried off to a 
neighbouring tavern, provided themselves each with a dish of such fare as could he procured. 



and, amid much laughter 
from all parlies — particu- 
larly the master of the 
house, who cracked some 
jokes on their skill as 
waiters — passed an amus- 
ing evening.'' 

As far as the House 
of Commons is concerned, 
it was not until 1773 
t hat any steps of a definite 
character were taken to 
provide refreshments regu- 
larly. In that year Mr. 
John Bellamy, on assum- 
ing the duties of deputy 
housekeeper, was urged 
by members to make on 
bis own account arrange- 
ments for a supply of 
edibles for con sum] it ion 
on the premises. As he 
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Tli 1m table is by courtesy absolutely reserved for members of the Government. Usually it is fully occupied. 
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luul only two rooms at his dis]>osal, and these of no great size, he at first demurred 1 to 
undertaking the responsibility, but, on being pressed, he agreed to see wlmt. could bo done, 
lie fitted up his quarters in unpretentious fashion, and provided a few simple viands, such 
as joints of beef and sandwiches. In this way came into existence an institution which 
flourished for more than half a mitury, and won for its originator a certain degree of fame. 
The. story that William Pitt, on his death-bed cried, “Oh, for one of Bellamy's pies!”, no 
doubt is a}K>(Typhal ; but the mere gossiping association of the two personalities indicates that 
tJie slttewd old housekeeper made his mark in his own particular line. 

Pickens in his “Sketches by Poz ” gives a racy description of “Bellamy’s” as he knew it, 
when early in the second quarter of the past century he made acquaintance with it as a 
Parliamentary reporter. There were then two looms used for dining, in such close proximity 
to the House that the laughter and conversation of the diners floated into the chamber with 
the odour of the viands. Associated with these rooms was a little bar place with sash windows, 
where sat in state Nicholas, Bellamy's butler. “An excellent, servant. Nicholas is— an unrivalled 
compounder of salad dressing, an admirable preparer of soda water and lemon, a special mixer 
of cold grog and punch, and above all an unequalled judge* of cheese.” No description of him, 
however, is necessary, for if the visitor has one atom of observation, “one glance at his sleek, 
knowing-looking head and face, his prim white neckerchief, with the wooden tie into which 
if lias been regularly folded for twenty years piist merging by imperceptible degrees into a 
small pleated shirt frill, and his comfortable-looking form encased in a well-brushed suit of 



THE HOUSE OF LOltDS OIMNG-UOOM, 

Similar in Hh gonorul nmuiguniuntH to’the Common* diningroom, hut under nepfimto mnunffement. 


1 Sec evidence of Mr. «Tohn Bellamy, the son, given before the Select Committee on House of Commons Oitieers 
and Fees, presented to the House August 12th, 1833. 
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black, would give you a better 
idea of bis real character than 
a column of our poor description 
could con vev.” Hut t lie real cent re 
of intents! at Bellamy's is the 
kitchen, where you are called 
upon to notice “the large tire 
and roasting jack at one end of 
the room, the little table for 
washing glasses and draining jugs 
at the other, tin* elock over the 
window opposite St. Margaret's 
Church, the deal tables and wax 
candles, the damask table-cloths 
and Imre floor, the plate and eh ilia 
on the tables and the gridiron 
on the tire. Hen 1 , as the division 
is not expected tor half an hour 
or two, a lew members an* loung- 
ing away their t ime, in preference 
to standing at the Bar of the 
House, or sleeping in one of the 
side galleries. . . . That female 
ill black, not the. one whom the 
Lord’s Day Hill Baronet has just 
chucked under the chili, the 
shorter of t he two, is ‘Jane.’ the 
ilehe of Bellamy's. Jane is as 
great a character as Nicholas in 
her wav. Her lending features 
arc* a thorough contempt for the* 
great majority of her visitors; 
her predominant ipialily love of 
admiration, as you cannot fail 
to observe if you mark the glee 
with which she* listens to something the young member near her mutters some 1 what unin- 
telligibly in her oar (for his speech is rather thick from some* cause* or other), and how 
playfully she digs the handle of a fork into the arm with which he detains her bv way of 
r <plv. Jane* is no had hand at rejiaHees, and showers them about with a <le»gre*e* of liberality 
and a total absence of reserve or constraint, which occasionally excites 110 small amazement 
in the minds of strangers. She cuts jokes with Nicholas too, but looks up to him with 
a great deal of inspect; the immovable stolidity with which Nicholas receives the aforesaid 
joke*s and looks 011 at certain pastoral friskings and rompings (Jane's only recreations, and 
they are very innocent, loo) which occasionally take place* in the passage*, is not the least 
amusing jiart of his character.” The patrons of the establishment are hit off in a few ready 
touches. One of -them is “ a sjwire, squeaking, old mail . . . who, elevating a little cracked 
bantam sort of voice to its highest pitch, invokes damnation upon his own eyes or somebody 
else’s at the commencement of every sentence he utters.” He is ‘-a very old frequenter of 
Bellamy’s, much addicted to stopping ‘after the House is up’ (an inexpiable crime in June's 
©yes), and a complete walking reservoir of spirits and water.” His companion, an old peer, 
has a large tumbler of hot punch brought, him, while he “damns and drinks and drinks and 
damns and smiles.” u Members arrive everv moment, iii a great bustle to report that ‘the 

10 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer is up/ and to get glasses of brandy and water to sustain them 
during the division ; people who have ordered supper countermand it and prepare to go down- 
stairs, when suddenly a bell is heard to ring with tremendous violence, and a cry of ‘ Division 9 
is heard in the passage. This is enough : away rush members pell-mell. The room is cleared 
in an instant ; the noise rapidly- dies away ; you hear the creaking of the last boot on the 
last stair, and are left alone with the leviathan of beef steaks.” 



tiiijmtntf from tin pi r tare Inj Thomas 8a, nth)/, R.A, 

WKSTAI1NSTK11 II ALU 

Showing the inn* nml cnflft'i'-hnnBt'H which wero once a clmnictormtic feature of New Palace Yard. 


Bellamy’s, though rough and ready, as may be gathered from Dickens’s lively description, 
was not at all plebeian in its charges. Members who can now purchase a hot tie of excellent claret 
for a shilling, and obtain a hot meal for the same sum, would move the suspension of the 
Constitution if they had to jisiv the prices demanded of their predecessors at the beginning of 
the century. A sandwich cost a shilling, a glass of wine and water or negus was 1«. Of/., port 
and sherry cost G«. per bottle, claret 1 ()«., and madeira 8«. On the other hand, if should, in 
justice to the shade of the immortal Bellamy, be stated that lie provided cold meat, with bread, beer, 
and cheese, for 2s, Of/., the same with a salad and tart, for tt#. (if/., while iis. 6//. secured the most 
expensive dinner that, could lie had, this consisting of “steaks, veal pie, mutton chops to any 
extent, with tarts, salads, pickles, beer, toasted cheese, etc,” 1 surely the most indigestible menu, 
that a legislator ever sustained eloquence ujion. The business, however, was undoubtedly a very 
tine one. Dooms and furniture were provided at the national expense, there was very little 
risk, and there was a certain business at the highest rates. Moreover, the practice of supplying 
wine to members with their meals led to lucrative transactions outside the J louse, and so the' 
foundat ions were laid of a business which exists to this day in Westminster. 

It was in human nature that the establishment of this prosperous connection of the Bellamy 
1 Mr. John itollamy’B evidence before the Select Committee of 1833. 
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family with the House should provoke envy. Many were the attacks, open and covert, made 
upon the system. For example, in a little work — a veritable chronique bcandaleuue hereafter 
to be mentioned — written by a chief doorkce]M»r of the House and published in 1 793, a Kellamy’s 
sandwich is thus defined: “Two small slices of broad and butter, almost transjMirent, witli a thin 
piece of stale ham or beef lie! ween them, and used to keep the people in the gallery from tarnishing 
from eleven o'clock until the next morning. N.H. — Hellnmy charges a shilling for them, and 
they don’t stand him above twopence. . . . ‘ Bellamys profit,* as Dick Rigby once mid, when 
Cook was appointed Paymaster-General with him, ‘is a d d sight more than my guineas.’ ” 

These grumblers notwithstanding, the system lasted many years after its founder had 
departed this life full of years — leaving a handsome fortune behind him. It would probably 
also have survived the life of his son had not the destruction of the old Houses of Parliament 
and the construction of the now building 'brought prominently to the front the question of the 
refreshment arrangements. It was not, however, until 1848 that anything definite was done. 
In the session ol that, year a Select Committee was appointed Mo inquire into the projmsed 
arrangements of the Kitchen and Fating and Accommodation llootns for members and officers 
of the House of Commons in the i\ew Palace of Westminster, and to report whether any and 
what improvements could be made in the present system of supplying refreshments.'’ A report 
was in due course forthcoming, recommending the appointment of a Sessional Committee to 
control the arrangements of tin* Kitchen and Fating Departments. Kff'ect was given to the 
Committee’s proposal, and the new reyiuie was installed immediately the Commons entered 
into occupation of its new home. Apparently its operations were not regarded with entire! 

approval by “the trade,” for a jiet.it ion was 
presented by hotel and tavern kcejiers in 
the immediate vicinity of the House com- 
plaining of the facilities for indiscriminate 
refreshment afforded bv the department within 
the precincts. The Kitchen Committee, to 
whom the matter was referred, declined to 
vary their plans, believing them to he essential 
to the convenienee of members and of visitors 
to the House; but- they stated that “as a 
protection to other jsirtics” they had been 
careful to give strict instructions that no 
refreshments whatever should be sold in the 
halls of the House iijh)]i those days when the 
House and its Committees were not sitting. 

Once established, the system of direct, 
official supervision of the creature needs of 
members was never abandoned. Changes, 
however, have been made in it from time to 
time, to meet the growing demands imposed 
upon the department- l»v the extension of 
facilities for social intercourse and the lengthen- 
ing of t he hours of business. For a period 
the actual work of catering was left to a 
contractor, who received a grant from the 
public funds and supplied refreshments at 
fixed rates. Kvontually the Committee took 
the duties into their own hands, and worked 
the department under a manager in* the 
same way as the house committee of an 
ordinary club. This arrangement still obtains, 
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ami gives general satisfaction, 
as in the select ion of the 
jHTsormel of the Committee 
care is taken to appoint, 
members of business aptitude 
and practical experience in 
the work. 

The Committee holds its 
meetings in the office of the 
Sergeant-at-Arrns f< >rt:n ight ly, 
and a subcommittee of seven 
members meets weekly, the 
purchase of wines and spirits 
forming an important part of 
their deliberations. Extreme 
care is taken in the selection 
of stock. The practice is for 
well-known wine merchants 
to submit samples in bottles 
which boar no indication of 
their origin. Those are 
numbered, and the members, 
with pencil and paper beside 
them, note down their opinion 
of each as it comes under 
review. When the tasting operation is completed, notes are coni] wired, and tin* order is given 
to the sample which meets with the greatest approval. So experienced are the Committee in 
the process of selection that it randy happens that there is any great- difference of opinion as 
to which is the best wine submitted. 

One of the features of the Commons cellar is the Valcntia vat, so named after the popular 
Whip, Viscount Valcntia. This is a huge vessel capable of holding one thousand gallons of 
Scotch whisky, ten years old, 15 u.p. It is never drawn below a minimum of four hundred 
gallons. A smaller vat of Irish whisky contains three hundred gallons. The wine cellars are 
methodically arranged with bins of bottled wines, and among them are a selection of the 
Jtoyal sherries from Buckingham and St. James’s Palaces and Windsor Castle. 

Some idea of the extent of the catering may he gathered from the fact that a staff* of 
twenty cooks are employed, and that the total number of meals served during last session 
exceeded one hundred and eleven thousand. The tariff is arranged to suit all )>ockets. For a 
modest- shilling the frugal member can obtain a meal adequate for bis simple needs. An 
inclusive charge of 2s, secures a plain dinner of three courses. An additional shilling com- 
mands a more elaborate meal ; while if a member spends 5 s. lie can fare most, sumptuously on 
all the delicacies in season. The wine list is framed on lines as comprehensive as those! of the 
bill of fare. A bottle of excellent claret costs no more than 10//., and a bottle of light hock 
or graves may he obtained for 1«. Champagne (1893 wine) ranges from (to. the bottle to 
8#. 6/7., and a bottle of the 1884 vintage of a first-class brand costs no more than low. These 
charges are indicative of the principles upon which “the best club in London” is worked. 
The aim which is kept steadily in view by successive Kitchen Committees is to eater on the 
broadest lines and at the most moderate mt.es. How well they have succeeded the almost 
emliarrassing popularity of the House of Commons dining-rooms abundantly testifies. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A (jurat Parliamentary in. si ill it ion is the Lobby. II is at. once the green-room, the. nows 
exchange, and lb<‘ playground of tbo House of (ominous. Everybody of importune*' who is in 
the House or of 1 he House is In be found there during the evening, Pleat questions of policy 
are discussed and sometimes settled then*. Within its limits are Parliamentary friendships 
cemented, and occasionally — very occasionally- -are differences exacerbated. On its Mags 
representatives of the Press exchange confidences with Ministers, and find the pabulum for 
1-hose political note's which are now a standing dish in the columns of every leading newspaper. 
No part ot the Houses ol Parliament is so cosmopolitan in its interests and symjwit hies ; none 
is so broadly cynical in its way of looking at things. In a word, it is the most interesting 
centre that there is in tin* whole of the. vast building. 

When we come to impure into the genesis of this famous annexe of the House of 


( ominous, we are confronted with more than the ordinary difficulty of investigating old 
institutions. Official records are non-existent, tradition has little to say on the subject, and 
biography and history still less. The fact, is, the Lobby, as we know it to-day, is in the main 


a purely modern development. A Lobby, no doubt, 
there always was. from the time the faithful 
Pollutions had their meet ing- place in St. Stephen's 
Phapel, but it was it mere mile-chamber into which 
all and sundry were admitted, from personal servants 
of members to ex peel aut placemen and casual idlers. 
Necessarily, in the circumstances it was a centre 
for the exchange of gossip, and those who wanted 
to know how the political world was wagging resorted 
thither. Old Pepvs, in his day, seems to have been 
a fairly frequent visitor. Amongst several references 
to the place in his Diary is the following: "Jim. 14, 
HkMMiO. — Not hing to do at our office. Thence into 
the Hall ; and just as l was going to dinner from 
Westminster Hall with Mr. Moore (with whom 1 had 
been in the Ijohhy to hear news) I had spoke with 
Sir Anthony Ashley Pooper about my lit ml's lodgings.” 

That the Lobby was a lively spot on occasion 
may be gathered from various resolutions which the 
House found itself constrained to pass trom time 
to time in the interests of order. “That the 
Sergeant -at-Arms and his messengers do take all 
possible care to keep the Ijobby, passage's, and stairs 
of the House clear of all idle, loose, and disorderly 



persons,” is the injunction which the House passed 
on .buiuary 27th, 1(190, and it is agaHi and again 
repeated. “ lacqueys and loot men” were in most, 
instances specifically mentioned ns of the class u|»on 
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whom tlie officials should have 
their eye; but “Papists” were 
also singled out, the House pro- 
claiming that they must not 
“presume to come into West- 
minster Hall, the Court of 
Requests, or Lobby of this House 
on the sitting of this Parlia- 
ment,” and directing that the 
order be ]K>sted up on Westminster 
Hall gale and in the Lobby, 
and that the Scrgeant-at-Arins 
should take into custody all 
persons offending against, it. 
Occasionally at. that period, no 
doubt, with Ihe lacqueys and 
disorderly persons who thronged 
the liobby there mingled people 
who had serious business to dis- 
charge. A case in point is to 
be found in the “Autobiography 
of Dr. (ieorge Clarke,” in the 
l^ey borne- Popham MS., 1 where 
he relates the circumstances 
attending his dismissal by the 
Prince of Denmark, and mentions 
that while the Prince’s agent., 
Mr. Nicholas, was acquainting 
him with the Prince’s commands 
in the Lobby of the House of 
Commons, “a footman came to 
JNIr. Nicholas and told him the 


a wdi-known Lobby character in the bevcntcouth century. Prince must speak with him im- 

mediately.” 

What the Lobby was like at the end of the eighteenth century we are able to judge 
from an extraordinary work trailed “Pearson’s Political Dictionary,” published in 17911. Joseph 
Pearson was for many years principal doorkeeper at the House, and as he was described when 
the work was published as “ the late,” it is to be presumed that bis experience must have gone 
wall back into that century. The old adage that no gentleman is a hero to his valet finds 
exemplification in this worthy doorkeeper’s jwiges. He jotted down freely and frankly his views 
of men and things, and be spared neither rank, age, nor sex in bis confidences. A more personal 
- - it. may be said a more scandalous— legacy was never left, to posterity by any official of the 
House. It has, however, one saving merit. It gives us a picture of contemjiorary Parliamentary 
life and manners such as we could not possibly otherwise obtain. The work is made up of 
entries under different headings. The Lobby is described as “a place crowded with members 
and other servants , and noisy as a Jews’ synagogue till the High Constable and his assistants 
clear it of all strangers except those renters who have been too lazy to come in time to get 
into tlie gallery, and who in that ease write all the debates in the Lobby.” There is a nota 
hem to the following effect : “ The members shouldn’t choke up the fireside, nor come whisking 
in from the different, coffee-houses just, to know who’s sjieaking, and when the debate is over.” 
A character of the Lobby, described under another head with a wealth of coarse detail, is the 


1 Historical MS., I^yborne-l’opham MB., p. 283. 
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orange-woman, who, “ with her black 
tloik thrown aside a little, her black 
eves and black hair covered by a 
slight curtained bonnet, used to sit 
. . . with a iMisket of oranges on one 
hand and hard biscuits on the other, 
chiefly for the use of my friend Charles 
Fox, who seems more relieved by a 
biscuit in a hot debate than I am by 
a bumper of brandy/’ She usually 
appeared, the observant doorkeeper 
tells us, in “clean while silk stockings, 
Turkey leather shoes, and pink silk 
short petticoat/’ Her dress was of 
“elean, nice, light cotton,” but some- 
times towards the end of the session 
she would appear in “ a sprigg’d pencil’d 
member h muslin gown, with a thin 
gauze neckerchief by way of enamel / 1 
to display her charms to greater 
advantage. A reference to the trading 
operations of this character is made in 
the following lines from the RnUinrf 
— that singular politieal anthology 
which the Parliamentary wit and 

wisdom of the eighteenth century 

produced : — 

() take, wist* youth, tin? Hesperian fruit, of use 
Thy lungs to cherish with balsamic juice. 

With this thy parched roof moisten ; nor con- 
sume 

Thy hours and guineas in the eating-room: 
Till, full of claret, down with wild uproar, 

You reel, and, stretch’d along the gallery, snore. 

But, to return to our old friend the doorkeeper. Under the heading “Going Home” we have 

the following: — “A signal for dinner. Mem: I can always fell the members invited to take 

their mutton with the Speaker, by their pushing out first/’ “Dinner Hell” is explained as 
“a bell rung upon the winding up of a debate, for tin* members upstairs at. Hcllamy’s to come 
down and do as they are bid. N.B.--A good excuse for some to leave their bills unpaid.” 
“Smoking Doom” is thus ironically defined: “Formerly this was a room for members to 
smoke their pipes in. Now the only use of it is for them to write franks for the reporters by 
way of currying favour with them for good speeches. It is likewise used by the gallery people 
to talk politics in when they are driven out of the House on a division.” 

There are other references less cognate to the subject in hand, but equally interesting 
from the glimpses they give of the Parliamentary manners of a century since. “Alice's,” 
for exarnjile, is described as “a coffee-house frequented by members for soups, which Bellamy 
can’t make, and other refreshments, while Burke is speaking. Mem. : He never rises but I 
have directly to open the door to let members out.” Again we are told that “Jacobs’s ” is “a 
well-known bouse kept by a black fellow of that name in Old Palace Yard, and frequented 
by servants of members, who have a sort of rendezvous there till the Ijords and (’ominous are 
up.” “Here, too,” the veracious author proceeds, “bills are frequently brought in. The 
Knights of the Whip and party-coloured tribe here fancy themselves as great as their masters, 


CIIARLtiS JAM ns FOX AH DKMOSTHKNKS. 
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mid are always talking of tlio speeches they have made, and when tlieir House will be up. 
Bills are read a first , second, and third time, and Master Jacobs obliged after all to set up a Devil to 
]/>rd Thurlow, a Doctor to the Speaker, Welsh rabbit to Lord Kenyon, and three-farthings’ 
worth of vinegar to Sir Pepper Arden, and a thousand other articles, for the rogues have, all of 
them, the impudence to use their masters’ names." 

The impression loft by Pearson’s scandalous jottings is that the legislators of old days 
were prone 1 to conviviality, and in this respect at least he did them no injustice. The 
amount of drinking -open unbridled drinking— a century or two ago was appalling. It was 
no dishonour to the greatest to be seen under tin 1 influence of drink in public —rather the 
contrary. It was a noble* weakness which differentiated the man of spirit from tin* more 

huckster. In the Best oration period the proceedings of the House of (■ominous wen* not 

infrequently stained by drunken orgioS. Pepys mentions one instance# which was brought 
under his personal notice. “Told how Sir Allan Brodrick and Sir Allen Apslev did come drunk 
the other day into the House, and did lw>th speak for half an hour together, and could not 
either be pulled or bid to sit down and hold their peace, to tin* great contempt of the 
King’s servants and cause.’’ In the 
eighteenth century the conditions, if 
anything, were worst*. For example, 
on July lf)th, 171(J. we find Lord 
Stair waiting to liord (at heat t : l •• The 
Duke of lieeds is laid up. A hack- 
ney coach had like to have broken his 
leg t'other night when he was got 
drunk.” Again, on December *lth, 

1722, Lord (.'at heart- writes to a friend 
giving an edifying account- of some 
midnight frolics of the Duke of 
Wharton and himself. He states that 
he and his friends were drunk, and 
adjourned to a Commit toe of the whole 
House. 41 We met with the Duke of 
Wharton as well refreshed as 1. He 
proposed to survey all the ladies in 
the galleries. . . . He proposed to 
knock up Argyle ; I the King.” The 
end or it was that the roysterers 
knocked up the Duke of Argyle, who 
received them well. Yet another 
instance of the drinking customs of 
the eighteenth cent ury is supplied in 
a letter of the Marquis of Buckingham 
to Sir (ieorge S.ivile dated from Went- 
worth, March 24th, 17(i8. In this the 
w riter says : “ I have not suffered in 
health hv the fatigues of body or of 
mind. 1 have had a good quantify 
of m rule ini. On Monday last 1 was 
very tolerably drunk by five o’clock, 

aild t hough 1 went through a \aiiety miavinfrarintf ftuhliiilttilajitr dap* ujlt r tin erntt. 

of ceremonies, such as attending flic- tiik assassination ok tiik iuujit jion. sckncek ckuceval in 
assembly, supping and drinking with tiik i.oimy of tiik iioise of commons on may lrrn, 1812. 

1 Historical MS., vul. ii. p. 20. 
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many companies, 1 walked home about four o'clock in the morning, after liuving kept 
myself in fact continually drunk or elevated for eleven hours. I had a very good night’s 
rest, and was not at all the worse for it the next day.” A final contribution to the volume 
of evidence is supplied in a passage contained in a letter written by Sir Gilbert Elliott, 
afterwards I^ord ]\I into, in 1788. This administrator, after an expression of surprise at 
the way in which the great orators of the House of Commons reconciled their drinking 
habit?* with their public exertions, wrote : “ Fox drinks what, I should call a great deal, 
though he is not reckoned to do so by his coni] win ions ; Sheridan excessively, and Grey 
more, than any of them ; but it is in a much more gentlemanlike way than our Scotch 
drunkards, and is always accompanied by clover, lively conversation on subjects of im- 
portance. Pitt, I am told, drinks as much as anybody, generally more* than any of 
bis company, and lie is a pleasant convivial man at table.” It hardly needs to lie said 
that we have advanced enormously from the manners of these “good old times.” Hard 
drinking in high political places, if not unknown, is so exceedingly rare as to be practically 
non-existent. 

Turning from this interesting question of Parliamentary morals, we must now touch upon 

an incident in the history of < be Lobby which 
caused, at the time it happened, a thrill of 
horror throughout the length and breadth 
of the throe kingdoms. We rider to the 
assassination of the Hon. Spencer Perceval 
bv the madman Bellingham. The event, 
occurred on May lltli, 1812, under cir- 
cumstances which will take little time in 
the relation. On the day mimed, Perceval, 
having been summoned from Downing 
Street to a sitting of the Houses walking 
rapidly through the Lobby, was about to 
enter the door of the Legislative Chamber, 
when a tall man in a tradesman's dress, 
who was standing by, raised a pistol and 
lired. The shot, which was at almost 
point-blank range, took immediate effect 
in the statesman's heart. “ Perceval 
walked on one or two juices, faintly uttered, 
‘Oil! 1 am murdered,’ and fell on the 
floor. The affair laid been so instantaneous that no one knew what laid laipjiened. Perceval 
had fallen at William Smith’s feet; and Smith, till lie raised up the body, laid not 
recognised the murdered man. An officer of the House called out, ‘Where is the rascal that 
fired f ’ and the tall man rose uji from his seat, and said, fc I am the unfort uinitc man/ 
General Gascoigne seized the man with so much violence that lie said afterwards that he 
feared his arm would have been broken. Other members in the meantime assisted in 
securing the assassin. The man was searched; and another pistol, still loaded, and some 
papers were found on him. Perceval’s body had by this time been placed in a room in 
the iSpeaker’s house. Medical aid lmd been (failed in, to pronounce all such aid useless. 
. . . The shot, by which Perceval had fallen had l)een heard in the House of Commons. 
For the moment the business of the day was not interrupted; a moment later a confused 
whisper that some one laid been shot ran through the House. A rush was made to the 
door, and the truth became known. The Speaker was summoned from his house by the 
intelligence (the House was in Committee at the time), and took the chair. The ussassin 
was led up to the table between two of the officers of the House. General Gascoigne, the 
member for Liverjjool, identified him as John Bellingham; the Speaker detained him till a 
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Middlesex magistrate was obtainable*, and then had him escorted, under a strong guard of 
members, to the prison -room of the Sergeant -at- Anns.” 1 

The murderer proved to be the son of a Huntingdonshire land surveyor, who hud been in 
confinement as a lunatic, and had died insane. Hellingham, there is little doubt, was himself 
mad, but, as ivomilly put it at Hie time, his was k *a species of madness which probably, for 
the security of mankind, ought not to exempt a man from being answerable for his actions.” 
The jjrily conceivable motive for the crime was a grudge against Perceval because he would 
not interfere to secure Helliiighum’s release from prison in Kussia, where he was incarcerated 
for five years for debt. Insane or not, however, the assassin received short- shrift. It- so 
happened that the assizes were being held at the time, and advantage was taken of the circum- 
stance to bring him to immediate trial. Within seven days of the commission of the crime 
his ImmIv was swinging from the gallows. 

This tragic affair, it should be stated for the sake of clearness, took place in the Lobby of 

the old I louse, and, therefore, at a spot near the western end of St. Stephen’s Hall. A tablet, 

to he found there gives the exact limits of the* old Ijobbv, and also indicat cs tin* position of 
the door from which it was entered from Westminster Hall by Perceval on the fatal day. 

The present Ijobbv, though it can boast no old associations and has no dark episode to 

stain its history, is yet, not without its own special features of interest. During tin* great 

struggle over the question of Mr. I’radlaugh's 
admission to the House it was tin 1 scene of some 
lively encounters between the officers of the House* 
and t he pugnacious champion of heterodoxy. 
About the same period it was often in a ferment 
of excitement over fin* differences, public and 
private*, arising out of the* Home* Pule elebate*s. 
Feeling ran so high at times that it was only 
by the good offices of pe»ace*makers and the* elis 
creet management of the otlicials that broaches 
of the* peace did not occur. These, he awver, 
were but transitory ebullitions. The prevailing 
mood of the Lobby is a cynical gooel-lmmour, 
which as a rule* rises altogether superior to the* 
more* spirit of faction. Nothing is commoiie*r 
than to see mc*mhc*rs engaged one* hour in the* 
most- he»atcd ulteTcation across the* floor of 
the House and the next exchanging banter in 
the be*st of tompe*r in the Lobby e>n the inci- 
dents of the* debate*. There is amongst members 
a pleasing spirit of enmarwhvir. which knows 
no distinctions of rank or divisions of politics; 
and nowhere is it, more manifest than in the 
liohhy. Here the* stern, uni lending Tory of the* 
olel school may he seem arm-in-arm with the 
most uncompromising e>f Radicals ; here* we* may 
tinel the scion of a noble house which has 
possessed the strawberry leaves for generations 
hobnobbing with the Lalxmr member who perchance was only a few years previously earning 
his living as a working miner; here*, not improbably, you may come across an intraHMfjeant 
Nationalist cheek by jowl with some fanatical Orangeman on a matter of business routine*. 
Nor are the^ amenities of the. Lobby confined to mere trivial courtesies. When Mr. Rradlaugh, 
after many rebuffs and humiliations, got his Oaths Hill through the House, the man to first 

1 “The Life of the Hon. Npcncor Perceval,” p. 2%. 
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offer liim Iiis congratulations was Sir John Mnwlimv, 
the late venerable member fur Oxford University and 
“ Father ” of the House. Similarly, when Mr. Purnell 
vindicated himself from the charge of writing Ihe 
notorious Pigott letters, it was the late Sir Walter 
Barttelot, an old and highly rcsjieeted (conservative 
niemher, who broke 1 down the harrier of suspicion 
which existed between the Uncrowned King and his 
brother members hv cordially felicitating him upon 
unmasking his slanderers. These an* hut typical 
instances of the temper and feeling which govern tin* 
relations of members in this ante-chamber of the House. 

It is. indeed, only on very rare occasions that the 
angry passions which provoke tempestuous outbursts in 
the House 1 iind their echo here. 

Politically, the Lobby is important as the head- 
quarters of the* Whips of the various parties. Night 
in, night out, these vigilant guardians of tin* party 
interests keep watch and ward. No one goes, out 
unchallenged. It would, in fact, be as easy for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle as for a 
member to come in or go out unobserved. As the 
hour approaches for a division Ihe Lobby tills up. and in process of time it becomes a seething 
mass of humanity. Then the bells tinkle, and stentorian cries of Division” are sent, echoing 
and re-eclming through the* corridors, until they finally lose themselves in one expiring shriek 
in New Palace Yard. Members pour in from the smoking-rooms and libraries to swell the 
crowd which is massed about the principal door like a swarm ol I iocs about a hive. There 
is a confused bum of conversation, growing less every minute until it filially dies awav, and 
the Lobby is left in solitude save for the otlicials and police and a stray journalist or two. 
Shortly the order to ••Hear the Lobby 7 ' is given through tin* wicket of the now locked 
door of the Legislative ('handier, tin* “strangers” are bundled out into the corridors, and the 
Lobby becomes even more deserted. Jhit only for a time. (iradunlly the members tiller 
Kick troin the House, and in perhaps fifteen minutes' time the place is as thronged as over 
again. Soon the doors are. unlocked, strangers readmitted, and the life of the Libby drops 
into its accustomed groove. 

Before leaving the Lobby a reference must be made to it as a centre ol journalist ic 
activity. Time was, as we have seen, when every one who cared to take the trouble to walk 
to St. Stephen's could enter the precincts. Kven down to comparal ivelv lecent times, nothing 
more than a little self-confidence was needed to carry one to the very door of the House. Hut 
the dynamite outrages, amongst other things, worked a great and, on t he whole, salutary change 
in tin* conditions of the Libby. The right of ail mission was strictly limited <0 representat ives 
of leading newspapers, the chief otlicials of leading political organisations, and private bill 
agents and others interested in private bill legislation. Unless on this “Libby last, 7 ’ it. is 
impossible for a person to penetrate t he jealously guarded outer portals, much less to remain 
for any time in the Lobby. Jn this fashion a great journalistic cor] Miration lias been built up, 
which, though closely allied with the Press (Jallery, is vet completely distinct from it. It lias 
its own committee of management, its own rooms for writing, and its own rules of conduct. 
According as the times are lively or the reverse, its importance increases or diminishes; but 
it ever gives to the Lobby a characteristic feature. 
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“Ladiks at. tho House” tliere have been in one character or another almost from time 
immemorial. As we have already seen, they were present, at. one period as legislators, or, at, 
all events, laid the right, to lie present. It is also fairly certain that as attendants on the 
Court many dames of high birth jwirt ieipated in the ceremonial functions which accompanied the 
sittings of Parliament under the presidency of the King. Occasionally, too, they would appear 
to have played what in these days we should consider a popular part in the doings oi the 

Legislature. So much is to 
lie gathered from a refer- 
ence' contained in the works 
of John Stow to a singular 
incident which occurred in 
the Parliament, of 142 H. 
According to this old 
chronicler, on a certain 
day while Parliament was 
sitting, “one Mistress 
Stokes, with divers other 
stout women of Ixmdou, 
of good account and well 
apparelled,” went “openly 
to the I'pper House of 
Parliament, and delivered 
letters to the Duke of 
(iloucester, to the Arch- 
bishops, and the other 
lords, because lie would 
not deliver his wife .laque- 
line out. of her grievous 
imprisonment (she being 
then detained as prisoner 
by the Duke of Hurgundy), 
and suffering her there to 
remain unkindly whilst he 
kept another mini tress, 
contrary to the law of 
God and the honourable 
estate of matrimony.” 
These early advocates of 
women’s rights, the first 
of a long line of fair re- 
formers who have invuded 
the legislative precincts to 

ljuly lietitionere attend at tho limine of T/mb in 1428 to demand tliu release of tho wife of the Duke . . « . , . 

of (llonctmkr, detained oh ft prieonur in Fnince. redrew the WPUIlgS 01 tlieir 
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sex, seem to have created 110 
small sensation, and from the 
fact that t he Commons ventured 
to espouse the cause of the 
unfortunate Jaqueline, we may 
infer that their rt ‘in oust ranee 
laid some effect. The course 
taken by the “ Nether House” 
was to cunningly tack to a 
subsidy granted to the Duke of 
Gloucester a petition in favour 
of the Duchess. This document 
in quaint language sets forth 
that. “AJy Lady of Gloucester 
liveth in so grete dolour and 
hevyness and hath so lament- 
ably written to our Soverein 
Lord and to all the Estate o!’ 
this noble Koiaume <0 be pour- 
veyded for by way of tretee or 
in otherwise bv the high wis- 
dom of our Soverein Lord and 
the habundant discretion of the 
Lords of his Counseill,” that 
t he Commons were constrained 
to ask “that her person and 
the alliance between this noble 
Koiaume and her lands” might 
4t be put in salvet-ee and sicker- 
nesse in singular comfort of 
the said Commons and of all 
that they byn corny 11 for.” 
History is silent as to the 
outcome of this intervention ; 
but for the sake of common 



humanity we may trust that A ***** i'ktitiukkr at tjik jjau or tiik house in i 

*• Mistress Stokes ” uild h(T Widow FitashurriH pleading for BU)>|iort iu hor difittreaH caused hy tlie unjust execution of hor 

I. unhand. 

sturdy following of matrons “of 

good account and well apparelled ” did not make t heir journey to Westminster in vain. 

In the episode just described we have seen ladies at the door of Parliament, practically 
in the Ijohhv, clamouring for justice to one of their sex. Between two and three centuries later 
we meet with a lady in Parliament itself in the somewhat different role of a suitor at the 
Bur of the House of ('ominous, one of many fair petitioners ot that period. The applicant 
was Ann Fitzharris, widow* of a certain Pi 1 ward Filzharris, who was executed in 1G81 on 
political grounds. Her story, which was embodied in a petition she personally presented to 
the House on March IGth, 1088, was a. strange one. It was to the HI eel. that her husliond 
had been prevailed upon seven years previously liy the Popish interest to inline “a treasonable 
libel to be laid on the Protestants, and being seized in the attempts” was betrayed by bis 
employers, who, fearful of being known, sacrificed him to conceal their own guilt. Tried before 
a prejudiced Bench and a packed jury, lie was condemned to death and executed. As a 
consequence the jietitinner and her three children were left in great distress, and she therefore 
prayed the House “to take the whole matter into their consideration, that the deplorable 
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condition of herself should be considered.” The 
prayer of the petition was answered. On May 15th 
a Committee was appointed, and it subsequently 
conducted an investigation into the eireum slat ices 
of the trial. In the result a recommendation 
was made that the petitioner and her three 
children should bo commended to the King “as 
an object of charity.” Thereafter. Ann Fitz- 
harris figures no more upon the Parliamentary 
stage, though her case* supplies one of the most 
interesting precedents in constitutional text-hooks. 

Not. long before this singular business en- 
gaged the attention of the House* of Commons— 
to he precise e>n .1mm Is!, 1075 -the* presence 
of ladies as spectators in the Legislal ive Chamber 
had been marie a subject, of public comment. 
The incident arose in this way. There* was a 
del Kite proceeding on some* question of interest, 
when the Speaker (Seymeiur) suddenly broke* in 
with the* re*mark, “1 am sure 1 saw pett icoats.” 
The amuse*d House, as eager then as it is to-day 
for anything in the nature of a “ se*e*ne».” broke 

oil' its business to look at the throng of ladies 

who crowded the back benches of the Strangers' 
Gallery and were peering over the* shoulders of 
the gentlemen in front, of them at the members on the* floor of the House. “What borough 

do these ladies sit for?” inquired the Speaker in tones of mock severity. “They serve for 

the Speaker's Chamber,” jerked out. a Parliamentary wit of the time. “The Speaker might 
take them for gentlemen with fine sleeves dressed like ladies,” remarked another jester. And 
so, laughing at its own humour, tin* House betook itself anew to the business of the day. 

This curious little interlude gives us an interesting insight into the attitude of the House 
two centuries ago towards fair visitors in the legislative precincts. We may gather from it 
that though ladies were denied admission they did occasionally find their way in, and t hat, once 
in, their presence did not excite the feelings of amazement — it may lx* said of horror— which 
the appearance of a female figure inside the Legislative Chamber would now arouse. The 
truth is that, progressive as Parliament has been in most things, in its attitude towards ladies 
it has in many respects ret regraded. If it. were now even so much as proposed that male* 
and female visitors should sit together in the Strangers’ Galleries, the House would he in 
a ferment of indignation; yet for generations the two sexes mingled as spectators of the 
debates. Nor was the attendance of ladies of a casual or intermittent description, at least, 
during a considerable period. Proof of this is to he found in the gossipy records of the 
eighteenth century, where numerous references are made to the ]«irt the “ladies of quality” 
played in the doings at St. Stephen's. Hen*, for example, is what one well-known lady had 
to sav in a letter to a friend written in February, 17fl2: “lu the House of Commons every- 
body who can articulate is a speaker, to the great desjiatch of business and solidity of councils. 
They sit late every night, as every young gentleman who has a handsome person, a line coat, 
a well-shaped leg, or a clear voice, is anxious to exhibit, these advantages. To this kind of 
beau-oratory and tea-table talk the ladies, as is reasonable, resort very constantly. At first 
they attended in such numbers as to fill the body of the House on great political occasions; 
but a ghost (the Cock Lane) started up in a dirty obscure alley in the City, and diverted the 
attention of the* female politicians.” 

From this it is pretty clear not merely that ladies had admission to the public galleries, 
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but that they actually occupied scats by the side of members on the sacred floor of the House. 
How this system of uncontrolled freedom was ultimately abandoned in favour of absolute 
exclusion, is an oft-told tale. It came alxmt through a display of fractiousnoss on the 
part of the ladies, which constitutes one of the most, diverting episodes that ever occurred in 
Parliament. The facts are worth relating. A great debate on the stale of the nation, on 
February 2nd, 1778, imd drawn to H. Stephen’s an exceptionally large niimlxn* of Indies. 
Not content with crowding the galleries, they trespassed upon some seats under the front 
gallery, from which they were customarily excluded. A bluff naval captain, who was a member 
of the House, incensed at the practical monopoly of the strangers’ benches by the fair sex, 
and the consequent exclusion of several of his male friends, drew attention to tin* presence of 
strangers, with the result that the order was issued for the dewing of the galleries. It was 
easier to give this order than to execute it. The ladies, having come to the House for mi 
evening’s amusement., were not to he easily denied. With one consent they turned a deaf ear 
to the commands of the House. In vain the officials implored and threatened in turn. The 
ladies absolutely declined to move. Nor was their defiance of a merely passive character. 
They laughed and stamped and jeered, and generally conducted themselves with a licence 
which, in these times, we should only look for in the gallery of an East End theatre. The 

authorities were in despair. They could not. use force, and, on the other hand, it was 
impossible to permit the mandate of the House to be flouted. In their difficulty they adopted 
the only course open to them. They opposed obstinacy to obstinacy, and so in the long run 
curried their point, lint if. was a 
full two 1 lours Indore the skirts of 
the last of the ladies disappeared 
through the doorway of the House. 

Afterwards, so rigorous was the ban 
against, the ladies, that Mrs. Sheridan 
w r as driven to the expedient of 
donning male att ire in order to secure 
the op] tort unity of hearing her 
husband’s eloquence. Wraxall also 
mentions in his ‘•Memoirs” having 
seen on oue occasion the beautiful 
Duchess of Gordon in male attire in 
the Strangers’ Gallery. 

There must have been some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the 
Palace of Westminster in those days 
which tended to law lessness amongst 
the fair sex, for the scene described 
W’as no isolated incident. 1-ady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, in her letters, 
describes in her ow’n vivacious fashion 
a somewhat similar outburst which 
occurred about the year 17118 in the 
“other House.” “The ladies,” she 
wrote, “have shown their zeal and 
appetite, for knowledge in a most 
glorious manner. At the last warm 
deluite in the House of 1/mlfl it w r as 
unanimously resolved there should 
be no crowd of unnecessary auditors. 

Consequently, the fair sex were 
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excluded, and the gallery destined to the sole use of the House of Commons. Notwithstanding 
which determination a tribe of ladies resolved to show on this occasion that neither men nor 
laws could resist them. These heroines were Ijady Huntingdon, the Duchess of Queensberry, the 
Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Westmorland, Lady Cobh am, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady Archibald 
Hamilton and her daughter, Mrs. Scott, and Mrs. Pendarvis, and lately Francis Saunderson. 
1 am thus ] articular in their names since I look uj>on them to be the boldest assertors and 
most resigned sufferers for liberty I ever read of. They presented themselves at the door at 
nine Vclock in the morning, where Sir William Saunderson respectfully informed them the 
Chancellor had made an order against their admittance. The Duchess of Queensberry, as head 
of the squadron, pished at the ill breeding of a mere lawyer, and desired him to let them up 
the stairs jjrivalely. After some modest refusals, he swore by G — d lie would not let them in. 
Her Grace, with a noble warmth, answered, ‘By G — d they would come in, in spite of the 
Chancellor and the whole House.' This being rej>orted, the Peers resolved to starve them out. 
An order was made that the door should not he opened until they hod raised their siege. 
These amazons now showed themselves qualified even for the duty of foot-soldiers. They 
stood there till live in the afternoon without sustenance . . . every now and then playing 
volleys of thumps, kicks, and raps against the door with so much violence that the s] makers 
in the House were scarce heard. When the lx>rds were not to be conquered by this, the 
two duchesses (very well apprised of the use of stratagems in war) commanded a dead 
silence of half an hour, and the Chancellor, who thought this u certain proof of their 
absence (the Commons also being very im|mtient to enter), gave order for the oj>ening of 
the door, upon which they all rushed in, pushed aside their competitors, and placed themselves 
in the front row of the gallery. They stayed there until after eleven, when t he House rose, 
and during the debate gave applause and showed marks of dislike, not only by smiles and 
winks (which have always been allowed in these cases), but by noisy laugh and apparent 
contempts (which is supposed the true reason why poor Ixml Hervcy sjioke so miserably).” 



On another occasion, a good many years 
later, the peeresses appear to have again distin- 
guished themselves by their lack of restraint in 
the House. The incident relates to the debates 
on Catholic Emancipation, and is recorded in the 
following entry in Grevi lie's Diary, under date 
April 4th, 1820: “The House of ixrnls was very 
full, particularly of women ; every fool in London 
thinks it necessary to be there. It. is only since 
last year that the steps of the throne have been 
crowded with ladies; formerly one or two got in, 
who skulked “behind the throne or were hid in 
Tynvhitt’s (the Black Iiod) box, but now they 
fill the sjwice and put themselves ill front with 
their large bonnets without fear or shame. . . . 
1-tfuly Jersey is in a fury with Lord Anglesey, 
and goes about saying he insulted her in the 
House of Lords the other night. She was sitting 
on one of the steps of the throne, and the 
Duchess of Kichmond on the step above. After 
liOrd Anglesey had spoken he <;nme and s]K>ke 
to the Duchess, who said, ‘ How well you did 
speak! 1 on which he said, 4 Hush! you must 
take care what you say, for here is Lady Jersey, 
aud she reports for the newspapers 9 ; on which 
Lady Jersey said very angrily, ‘Lady Jersey is 
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here for her own amusement ; what do you mean 
by re]iorting for new simpers ? ’ to which he replied 
with a ] profound 1k>w, ‘I beg your ladyship’s 
pardon ; J did not mean to offend you, and if 1 
did 1 make the most ample apology.’ This is 
his version ; hers, of course, is different.” 

To these lively incidents, and others of a 
sinfilar character which have not been handed 
down to ns, is probably to be attributed the 
strong prejudice which grew up against the 
admission of ladies to the House of Commons— 
a prejudice which in a modified form survives to 
this day. Whether so or not, the effect of the 
scene in the House of Commons to which 
reference lias been made resulted in the banish- 
ment of ladies from the chamber for more than 
half a century. For a time they were kept 
absolutely at arm’s length, but eventually, as a 
great concession, they were admitted to the 
lantern above the big chandelier which lighted 
the old House. This was a miserable exchange 
for the freedom formerly enjoyed. Not more 
than fourteen could be accommodated there at 
one time, and the smoke and heat rendered t ho 
atmosphere almost insufferable. Miss Edgeworth, 
in her memoirs, gives an entertaining description 
of a visit to this dog-hole in 1822. “We went,” 
she says, “one night to the House of Commons. 

Mr. Whitbread took us there. A garret — the 
whole size of the room — the former chapel, now 
the House of Commons; below kit-cats of Gothic 
chapel windows stopped up appear on eaeli side; 
above the floor, and above roof-beams. One lantern, with one farthing candle, all the light. 
In the middle of the garret is what seemed like a sentry-box of deal boards, and old chairs 
placed around it; on these we got and stood, and peeped over the top of the l>oards. Saw 
large chandelier with lights blazing immediately below; a grating of iron across veiled the 
light so that we could look down and beyond it. We saw half the table and the mace lying 
on it, and papers, and by peeping hard two figures of clubs at the farther end; but no eye 
could see the Speaker or his chair — only his feet; his voice and terrible ‘Order’ was soon 
beard. We could see put of the Treasury Hench and the Opposition in their places — the tops 
of their heads, profiles and gestures ]>erfeetly.” 

Such was the pjsition of affairs from the end of the eighteenth century until the fire 
of 1834, which changed many things, brought to the front the desirability of making adequate 
provision for ladies within the chamber itself. The question was referred for consideration to 
a Select Committee, and this body, in July, 1835, reported in favour of an extension of 
privileges to the fair sex. Its chief recommendations were: — 

“ That a portion of the Strangers’ Gallery at the north end of the House, not exceeding a 
quarter of the whole, and capable of containing twenty-four ladies, be set apart for their 
accommodation, divided by a partition from the rest of the gallery, and screened in front by 
an open trellis work. 

“That a book should be left in the custody of some person appointed by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, in a place made for the purj>ose at the door of the entrance of the proposed gallery. 
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“Tlmt no member be allowed to introduce more than two ladies in the course of one week, 
unless the gallery should not be fully occupied. 

“That, the gallery so proved to be set apart be called the Ladies’ Gallery, and be left 
exclusively for their accommodation.” 

These projiosiils, it should be stated, related to the temporary House of Commons constructed 
in the late House of Lords (or old Court of bequest s) after the fire, to accommodate the 
lower branch of the Legislature pending the construction of the new building. The Select 
Committee, however, deemed that their reference was sufficiently wide to enable them to deal 
with the question peimnnently, and they consequently added to their recommendations one in 
favour of the construction of a Ladies’ Gallery in the new House, capable of accommodating not. 
less than forty ladies. 'Ibis suggestion, of the Select Committee was not carried out without, 
strenuous opposition from several quarters. Lord brougham, at a meeting of the building 
Committee, referring to the Ladies’ Gallery, said : “ If such a proposition is to be made, I enter 
my protest against it, and shall take the sense of your lordships upon it, as being contrary to 
the principle which ought to govern legislative proceedings. 1 think the ladies would be better 
employed in almost any other way than in attending Parliamentary debates. 1 like to see 
them in their proper places.” The Marquis of Lansdowne was equally emphatic. “ Indies,” he 
said, “are not. mentioned in the report, and, so far as 1 can prevent it, they never shall lie.” 

Notwithstanding these ungallant sentiments • the ladies, as we know, had their gallery in 
the new House, though the restrictions in regard to its limits were a sore jioint with the 
architect, who, if he had been free, would have dealt with the question on much more generous 
lines. In the interval of a half-centurv which has elapsed since the gallery was opened, the 
]s)sition of ladies at the House has been enormously st lengthened. Tim obnoxious grille, it is 
true, has resisted all efforts to either displace it or materially modify it. but, on the other 
hand, fair visitors have asserted themselves in other directions in such a fashion as would have 
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delighted the aristocratic amazons of whom Lady Mary Wort ley Montagu writes so amusingly 
in the extract quoted above. In the Lobby they are ever much in evidence, and they have 
sjiecial provision made for them in the arrangements of the dining-rooms. Rut, of course, their 
special province is the Terrace. That noble promenade has become as recognised a rendezvous 
of society as the ]jU\vii at Ascot or the Ladies’ Mile in Hyde Park. The Terrace season reaches 
its height when tin* summer days are long and warm, and the st ra wherry is at its best. Then 
fair constituents of members resort there in their hundreds, and the gayest of gay scones is 
presented. Imagine the long promenade crowded throughout a great part of its length with 
ladies dressed in the height- of fashion, some seated at tables with huge mounds of straw- 
berries and cakes before them. Imagine a line of members, young and old, lining the Terrace 
wall and viewing with undisguised interest the scene as they discuss their cigars and cigarettes. 
Imagine, further, a sparsely occupied expanse of Terrace ut one end, heavily barricaded from 
the remainder and further protected by the legend “For Members only/’ and you will have 
some notion of what the Terrace is like in high summer. Members at this place and at these 
times seem to find their duties sit lightly up>n them. Rut it is merely appearance. Immediately 
the division bells ring, and the stentorian tones of the police constables on duty announce that 
a division has been called, there is a scamper on their part for the door. Gradually the 
company thins out, until the ladies are left in almost exclusive occupition of the promenade. 
The desertion of them, howrever, is but temj>orury. The return movement soon sets in, and 
before the night is much further advanced part ies are being formed for that most delightful of 
experiences, a dinner at the House. The sun has gone down, and a myriad lights sparkle on 
the surface of the great river as it flows by, carrying on its bosom some belated barge which is 
biking advantage of the bright summer night to get to the end of its journey. From the bridge 
which spans the river at the extreme end of the Terrace comes in a soft murmur the noise of 
the ceaseless traffic, and now and again the sounds of merry laughter float across the wraterway 
from the Embankment opposite. Fashionable London has many brilliant things to offer its 
votaries, but none more interesting than on evening such as we have described on the Terrace. 


CHAPTER X. 


MEMORIES OF ST. STEPHEN'S ( Continued ) — THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Aftek our somewhat long digression to elucidate some of the lighter aspects of Parliamentary 
life, we may resume our survey of the stage of old St. Stephen’s. When we left Parliament 
it had emerged from the troubled waters of the 1 {evolutionary period and well embarked 
upon a career of constitutional progress. The promise of peaceful times was not. belied. 
In fact, nothing hardly could l>e more striking than the contrast between the Parliamentary 
history of the seventeenth and that of the eighteenth century. One was pre-eminently a 
period of action; the other was as distinctively an era of talk — -brilliant, weighty, enthralling 
declamation, but still talk. The change was a natural outcome of the events of the Rebellion 
and of the Revolution, which had left the Constitution so clearly and rigidly defined, and 
had placed in the hands of 
Parliament such wide ]>ower, that 
serious disjmtes with the Crown 
of the old type had been 
rendered almost iinjiossible. The 
growth of the party system pro- 
moted the development. Oratory, 
which had hitherto played but 
an occasional part in the routine 
work of Parliament, now had its 
place as a regular and indis- 
pensable feature of the machinery 
of administration. It was the 
touchstone of popularity, and in 
process of time became the test 
of statesmanship. 

In the Parliamentary annals 
of the earliest years of the 
century, the names which most 
command attention are those of 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
and Henry St. John, Lord Bol- 
ingbroke. The two men were 
closely associated in political 
work for a good many years, 
but they were singularly uulike. 

Harley lacked most of the 
qualities essential in a Parlia- 
mentary leader. “ To the end ^ • §» ■ . # 

'k* vr >> .. . .. . from the painting by Sir ti, Kneltcr in the Aahonul Portrait Gallery. 

01 iiis life, says Macaulay, “ he lj0BEUT 11AttMsy> EAKL ()K „ XP0I , n> 

remained a tedious, hesitating, Tli0 we]1 . knowll .tateiiiniui nf the reign nf Qneen Anne, impeached lor traaaon and 
ftnd Confused Speaker. He had n<ximtt©d in the reign of George i. 
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none of the external graces of an orator. His countenance was heavy, his figure mean 
and somewhat deformed, and his gestures uncouth.” St. John, on the other hand, was a 
profoundly eloquent speaker, endowed with 'personal graces which gave him remarkable 
ascendancy in the House of Commons. Unfortunately, of his brilliant oratory only the 
tradition survives. Professional Parliamentary rejiortiiig in any form was unknown in bis 
day, and there were no amateurs, like the industrious IVKwes of an earlier generation, to 
help to supply the deficiency . Hence we have to take his gifts as a speaker on trust; but 
that his reputation was not* undeserved is shown by the extraordinary impression he created 
by his speeches. Brougham says that it was the contemplation of the chasm in the records 
of the Parliamentary debates of the earlier pirt of the seventeenth century that, “made 
Mr. Pitt, when musing upon its brink, and calling to mind all that might be fancied' of the 
orator from the author, mid all that traditional testimony had handed down to us, sigh after 
a »i>eech of Bolingbroke — desiderating it far more than all that has perished of the treasures 
of the ancient world.” 

These two men between them ruled the House of Commons during the reign of Queen Anne, 
the one by the virtue of the supreme quality of tact, and the other by his personal gifts and eloquence. 
They shared a common fate when, on the elections to the first Parliament of (ieorge T., the Whigs 
came into power with an immense majority. Impeached at the Bar of the House for their conduct 
of the negotiations for peace with France, Oxford was committed to the Tow T er, there to languish 
for some years, while Bolingbroke escaped a like fate by fleeing to the Continent, to commence 
a long life of exile. Two other eminent names that are identified with this jieriod are those of 
Addison and Steele, the brilliant essayists. Equally gifted as writers, they contrasted strikingly as 
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speakers. Addison is believed to 
have made but one speech in the 
whole of his Parliamentary career. 

That was when he sat in the Irish 
Parliament as member for Cavan in 
1709. The effort was a comical 
failure. “ On a motion before the 
House,” says an Irish writer, “ Addison 
rose, and having said 4 Mr. Speaker, 

1 conceive,* jjaused, as if frightened 
by the sound of his own voice. He 
again commenced: ‘I conceive, Mr. 

Speaker,* when he stopjied, until 
roused by cries of 4 Hear ! hear ! * 
when he once more essayed with 
4 Sir, I conceive.* Power of further 
utterance was denied, so he sat down 
amidst the scarce suppressed laughter 
of his brother members, which soon 
burst forth when a witty senator 
stiid : 1 Sir, the honourable gentleman 
has just conceived three times, and 
brought forth nothing.’*’ Steele, on 
the other hand, had oratorical c|ualities 
which would have brought him fame 
quite inde|>eridcnt of his writings. 

He was withy and endowed in a high 
degree with the power of good- 
humoured badinage, so effective in 
a popular chamber. One of the best 
re mem l>e red of his sallies is his 
description of the House of Commons on the accession of George I. as a body “ consisting very 
much of silent people oppressed by the choice of a great deal to say, and of eloquent people 
ignorant that what they said was nothing to the pur]x>se.” 

His first essay in the role of a legislator was, however, unpromising. Entering Parliament 

in 1714, he felt constrained on the opening day of the session — February 14th— to raise 

his voice in condemnation of the Bill of Commerce between Great Britain and France, 

which was then a burning political question, lie described the measure as “most pernicious,” 
and referring to Sir Thomas Hanmer, whose influence had secured the rejection of the scheme 
in the previous session, said: “I rise up to do him honour and distinguish myself by giving 
him my vote for that his inestimable service to his country.” The remarks were like a red 
rag to a bull in the Tory House of Commons in which lie found himself. But the reception 
given to his remarks is best described by Steele himself in his “ \ indication. “It will be 
impossible,” he wrote, “for the reader to conceive how this s]»eech of his was received, except 
he has happened to have been at a cock-mat eh, and seen t he triumph and exaltation which 
is raised when a volatile, whose fall was some way gainful to part of the company, has been 
necked. At the mention of the Bill of Commerce the cry began : at calling it increased : at 
the words ‘do him honour* it grew insup] Mirtably loud; but having no reason for being 
confounded for other j>eople’s folly or. absurdity, Mr. Steele bore the insolence well enough 
to Bpeak out what he intended. He had hardiness enough to do it, from a resolution which 
he # had taken to govern himself by when he went into the House, which was to prefer the 
fame of an honest man to that of an orator. . . . Mr. Steele does not attribute this particular 

13 
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outrage to the House any further than they ought to have suppressed it, and severely observed 
upon it by turning out the offenders, who, it is supposed, were a parcel of rustics who crowded 
in with the members before the election of the Shaker, from a received error that there is no 
authority in the House till he is chosen. As he came out of the House he could hear nothing 
but those loud critics talking to one another: 4 Oh! it is not so easy a thing to speak in the 
House,’ ‘He fancies because lie can scribble,’ and the like deep animadversions.” 

Steele was not long allowed to enjoy even the restricted measure of his triumph meted 
*fcut to him on his debut in St. Stephen’s. Almost immediately a charge was concocted against 
him of writing a libel on the Ministry in a pamphlet with the title of “The Crisis.” Brought to 
the Bar, with Sir Robert Walpole and General Stanhope, the Whig leaders, to support him and aid 
him with advice, Steele, according to one of his auditors, spoke for nearly three hours “with such 
temper, eloquence, and unconcern as gave entire satisfaction to all who were not prepossessed against 
him.” The impression in his favour was strengthened by a singular incident recorded in Forsters 
essay on Steele. lord Finch, who owed gratitude to Steele for having repelled in the Guardian 
a libel on his sister, got up to make a maiden speech in defence of his defender. “But bashfulness 
overcame him, and after a few sentences he sat. down, crying out as he did so, 4 It is strange I 
cannot speak for this man, though I could readily fight for him ! ’ U[K>n this such cheering rang 
through the House that suddenly the young lord took heart, rose again, and made the first, of 
a long series of able and telling speeches.” Of course, however (adds Forster), it did not save 
Steele, who was expelled by a majority of nearly a hundred in a House of four hundred members. 
Steele was subsequently again returned to Parliament, and amid more congenial surroundings 


made a considerable reputation as a speaker. 

The great dominat ing personality in the House of Commons in the early half of the eighteenth 
century was that of Sir Robert Walpole. From the year 1702, when he was returned for King's 
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Lynn, until 1742, when lie retired from 
public life, he filled a conspicuous place in 
the assembly at St. Stephen’s. First of 
Prime Ministers in the sense that we under- 
stand the term, he held that office un- 
inteiTuptedly for twenty-one years — a record 
that has never since been broken. Under 
his icgis the modern system of responsible 
government was built up. Recognising the 
changed conditions brought about by the 
limitations placed upon the power of 
the Crown, he skilfully evolved out of the 
materials to his hand a machinery of ad- 
ministration the motive force of which was 
a party majority maintained in the House 
by the manipulation of the constituencies 
with the aid of agencies not always legiti- 
mate. The Cabinet, though not of his 
creation, owes its present character largely 
to him. By his resignation in 1742, after 
the adverse vote on the Chippenham election 
jjetition, he established the im}>ortant principle 
that a Minister who has lost the support of 
the House of Commons must 'no longer hold 
office. With all his faults, and they were 
many, he was undoubtedly a great states- 
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man, who deserves to be held in honour by 
his countrymen. 



It is tbe arrangement flnallv settled w;,id U here beim: submitted. 
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Walpole’s qualities were of a diverse order. A great writer, an accomplished scholar, and 
a clever financier, he combined in his person the leading attainments which make for success 
as u popular administrator. But the true secret of his j>ower is to be looked for in his 
profound insight into human character. The cynical remark popularly attributed to him — “All 
men have their price” — was -never uttered by him in that sweeping form, but it represents 
not inaccurately his attitude of mind towards those with whom he had to deal. “A jmtriot, 
sir!” he exclaimed in his speech in vindication of his policy in 1741; “why, patriots 
spring up like mushrooms. I could raise fifty of them within the four and twenty hours. 
I have raised many of them in one night. It is but refusing to gratify an unreasonable 
or an insolent demand, and up starts a patriot ! ” This cynicism of temperament was 
constitutional. Dealing with a corrupt and venal crew in an age of extraordinary laxity in 
public morals, he could not believe it possible that men acted from disinterested motives. 
Pope makes allusion to this foible of his in these lines : 

Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleusure, ill exchanged for power; 

Seen him unencumbered with the venal tribe, 

Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 

Would he oblige me? let me only find 
Hecdoen not think me what he thinks mankind. 


Inseparably associated with Walpole's Parliamentary career was that of his great rival 
William Pulteney. The Titanic oratorical combats between the two leaders remain, after the 

lapse of close u|h>ii two centuries, 
amongst, the greatest, of Parliamen- 
tary traditions. Pultenev’s ] lowers 
as a debater wore vividly sketched 
by Speaker Onslow, who had the 
best opportunity of forming an 
opinion upon them. Pulteney had, 
he said, “the most popular parts 
for public speaking that I ever 
knew; animating every subject of 
popularity with the spirit of fire 
that the orators of the ancient 
commonwealths governed the )>eople 
by ; was as classical and eloquent 
in the speeches he did not prepare 
as they were in the most studied 
com jKjsit ions ; mingling wit and 
pleasantry, and the application even 
of little stories, so properly to uffect 
his hearers that lie would overset 
the best argumentation in the world, 
and win people over to his side, 
often against their own convictions, 
by making ridiculous the truths 
they were influenced by before, and 
making some men to be afraid and 
ashamed of being thought within 
the meaning of some bitter ex- 
pression of his, or within the laugh 
that generally went through the town 
at any memorable stroke of his wit.” 
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From an engraving qf the painting by Hogarth and 8ir James Thornhill . 

THK HOUSE OP COMMONS IN Silt ROBERT WALPOLE’S ADMINISTRATION. 

Tlie Right Hon. Arthur Onslow is in the chair, Sir Rotart Walpole at hie right hand. lie i* shown wearing the blue Ribuml of the Order of the darter. 


One of the most remarkable of the conflicts of the two Parliamentary gladiators was over 
Waljiole’s famous Excise Bill in 1733. The measure was received with extreme hostility in 
the City, and Pulteney and iiis associates, recognising their opportunity, did their utmost, 
with unbounded success, to fan the flames of public discontent. In the debate Windham 
compared Walpole to Empson and Dudley, “who had the misfortune to outlive their master, 
but whose son, as soon as he came to the throne, took off both their heads” — an allusion 
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which was keenly enjoyed by 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, a 
bitter enemy of Walpole, who 
occupied a seat under the gallery. 
Pulteney’s own speech sparkled 
with the peculiar humour of 
which lie was master. Walpole, 
he said, had of late been mighty 
iKumtiful and liberal in his 
offers to the publie. “He has 
bet ‘U so gracious as to ask us 
‘Will you have a land tax of 
two shillings in the ]>ound, a 
land tax of one shilling in the 
pound, or will you have no land 
tax at all ? Will you have your 
debts paid ? Will you have 
them soon paid ? Tell me but 
what you want, let me but 
know how you can be made 
easy, and it shall be done for 
you.’ These are very generous 
offers, but there is something so 
very extraordinary, so farcical, in 
them, that really 1 can liardly 
mention them without laughing. 


It put s me in mind of the story 

of Sir Epicure Mammon in The Alchymint. He was gulled of his money by fine promises; 
he was promised the philosopher's stone, by which he was to get mountains of gold, and every- 
thing else he could desire; but all ended at last in some little thing for coring the itch." 


Walpole was singularly puzzled by the allusion to Kmpson and Dudley in Windham’s 
speech, and had to refer to Sir Phillip Yorke, the Attorney-General, who sat beside him, 
before he quite grasped who those historical characters were. His reply, however, lacked 
nothing in effectiveness. He trusted that those present would think that it was very unjust 
to draw any parallel between those notorious individuals and himself. If his character should 


ever come to be like theirs, he would deserve their fate. u I know,” he remarked, “that my 
political and Ministerial life lias by some gentlemen been long wished at an end ; but they 
may ask their disappointed hearts how vain their wishes have been ; and as for my natural 
life, 1 have lived long enough to l)e easy about puling with it.” 

In the end Walpole carried his measure by a majority of sixty-one, in one of the fullest 
I louses ever known. Popular excitement, which t hroughout had run exceedingly high during 
the debates, reached boiling point when the result was known. The precincts of the House 
were thronged with a howling mob— “ sturdy beggars” Walpde contemptuously termed them 
iu a historic phrase— whose attitude w’as so menacing to Walpole as he went through 
Westminster Hall to his carriage that only the prompt action of his companion, Henry Pelham, 
who, drawing liis sword, dared the rioters to attack, saved him from actual aud personal violence. 
After further deluite and divisions, in which the majority steadily dwindled, Walpole discreetly 
withdrew the Bill. He declared that he would never lie the Minister to enforce taxes at the 


expense of blood. 


Equability of temper was a marked characteristic of Walpole. Pulteney, in a conversation 
with Dr. Johnson, once stated that his rival was of a temper so calm and equal, and so hard 
to be provoked, that he was very sure he never felt the bitterest invectives against him for 
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Walpole's groat rival ; famed for his oratorical lowers unil hi-* gift of brilliant rqnrteo. 


half an hour. Confirmation of this view of Wal^iole’s character is to be found in the following 
singular incident related by Coxe in his “Life of Walpole ” : “On February 11th, 1741, Sandy s 
informed Walpole in the House of Commons that he should 011 the following Friday bring an 
accusation of several articles against him. The Minister, who received the accusation with 
great dignity and composure, immediately arose, thanked him for his notice, and after 
requesting a candid and inquirtial hearing, declared that he would not fail to attend the 
House, as lie w*ns not conscious of any crime to deserve accusation. He laid his hand on his 
breast, and said with some emotion: ‘Nil conscire sib, nulli palascere culpa*/ 

Pulteney observed that the right honourable gentleman’s logic and Latin were equally 
inaccurate, and declared he had misquoted Horace, who had written “nulla pallancere culpa” 
The Minister defended his quotation, and Pulteney repeating his assertion, he offered a wager 
of a guinea. Pulteney accepted the challenge, and referred the decision of the dispute to the 
^Minister's friend, Nicholas Hurdinge, Clerk of the House, a man distinguished for classical 
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erudition. Hardinge decided against Walpole; the 
guinea was immediately thrown to Pulteney, who 
caught it, and holding it up to the House, ex- 
claimed : “ It is the only money I have received 
from the Treasury for many years, and it shall be 
the last.” Pulteney carefully preserved the coin, 
and it ultimately found its way to the Coin Room 
of the British Museum, where it may now be seen, 
with an inscription in the handwriting of Pulteney 
setting forth the circumstances under which the 

TI1IJ HU INUA LOST JJY WALPOLE TO PULTKNKY TN ° . 

A HUT MADE IN THE HOUSK. WHS mtlde - 

A still more striking instance of Walpole’s 
imperturbability is mentioned by Horace Walpole in liis “Reminiscences.” “At the time of 
the Preston rebellion,” states this writer, “a Jacobite who sometimes furnished Sir Robert with 
intelligence, sitting alone with him one night, suddenly put his hand into his bosom and, 
rising, said : 1 * * 4 * Why do not I kill you now ? ’ Walpole, starting up, replied : 6 Because I am 
a younger man and a stronger.* They sat down again and discussed the person’s information ; 
but Sir Robert afterwards had reasons for thinking that the spy had no intention of 
assassination, but had hoped to extract money from him.” 

The introduction of the resolution by Mr. Sandys referred to al>ove marked the beginning 
of the end of Walpole’s career in the House of Commons. For some years before, the 
Minister's |>o\ver had been undergoing a 


process of disintegration. He had incurred 
considerable odium by his pacific policy 
abroad, and his position had been greatly 
weakened by attacks made ujion him, con- 
spicuously by William Pitt, afterwards Earl 
of ('hat ham, who, entering the House in 
1735, had early given evidence of his 
commanding genius by speeches of a vigour 
and eloquence remarkable even in that era 
of splendid oratory. In 1739 an address in 
favour of the convention just concluded with 
Spain was carried by only twenty-eight votes 
in a full House, and the division was followed 
by an extraordinary scene, culminating in 
the withdrawal of the Op]>osition in a body. 
Thereafter, Waljxjle was compelled by the 
pressure of public opinion to declare w r ar 
against Spain, and the operations proving 
disastrous, he was called upon to bear the 
discredit of a policy which he had pursued 
against his better judgment. The imposi- 
tion of heavy financial burdens to cover the 
cost of the war in the session of 1740 
prepared the way for his downfall. In the 
debate on Sandys’ motion, in February, 1741, 
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1 This is probably the only instance in which a bet was publicly made in the Jlouse of Commons, but sporting 

transactions of this character over events happening in the Legislative Chamber are common enough. At the present 

time a new silk hat is the favourite wager. A member now in the House has framed in his library a cheque for 

twenty-five shillings which Mr. Chamberlain sent him, the cost of a hat which the statesman had wagered 

and lost. 
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Walpole inside a brilliant speech in defence of his policy, and 
by sheer weight- of rhetoric carried the House with him, securing 
the large majority of 184. Hut the sturs in their courses were 
lighting against him. Within a twelvemonth after the election 
of a new Psirliamcnt- he was called upon to defend himself from 
si more formidable attsick, led by his old enemy Pulteiicv, who 
brought forward a motion for referring to a Select- ( -ominittcc 
the papers which laid been laid before the Mouse relating to 
the war. Wsdjiole’s speech in reply to the acrimonious attsick 
made upon him by Pulteney. backed by Pitt, wsis a magnificent, 
eftort., full of lire and invective, and containing many home 
thrusts for his opponents. Jhibb Dodington came especially 
under the lush of his withering satire. Keferring to this 
politician’s description of his Adininistrsitioii sis infamous, 
Wsilpole described him sis si person of gresit self- inoil i tics it ion, 
who for sixteen years had condescended to hesir part. of 1-lie 
infamy. Extraordinary efforts were made hv both parties to 
leisure a full muster. Many members were brought direct, from 
a bed of sickness to swell the mini bers. A curious experience 

awaited one party of invalids brought up in the interest of the 
Ministry. "They had," says ( -oxe, “been placed in an adjoin- 
ing apartment belonging to I^ord Walpole, as Auditor of the 
Exchequer, which communicated with the House. The adversaries, 
aware of the fact, tilled the keyhole of the door with dirt 
and sand, which prevented their admission into the House until 
the division was over. On this occasion, as tienernl Churchill 
was sitting next to the Prince of Wales, who was in the House of Commons to hear the 
debate, a member was brought in who had lost the use of his limbs. ‘So,’ says the Prince, 
"l see you bring in the lame, the half, and the blind.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the tieneral; ‘the 
lame on our side and the blind on yours/” When the division was called it was found that 
in a House of «308 members— the fullest ever known — Ministers only had a majority of three. 
After this the end could plainly not be far off. It came on a series of divisions on a disputed 

point in connection with the (.•hippenhsun election petition, which left the (iovernment in a 

minority, in the last of the divisions, of sixteen. Wuljiole immediately resigned, and was created 
Earl of Orford, with an additional pension of £4,000 a year. His leave-taking of the King 
was highly affecting. “On kneeling down to kiss the King’s hand his Majesty burst into 
tears, and the ex-Minister was so moved with that instance of regard that lie continued for 

some lime in that jsosture; and the King was so touched that he was unable to raise him 

from the ground. When he at length rose, the King testified his regret- for the loss of so 
faithful a counsellor, expressed his gratitude for his long services, and his hopes of receiving 
advice on imitortunt occasions.” 1 A determined effort was made by Walpole’s political enemies 
to esdl him to criminal account for liis actions, but. skilful Parliamentary manouvring on the 
part of his friends turned the attack aside. The strenuous efforts lie had been called upon 
to make lmd, however, undermined his strength. In 174o he expired at his country house in 
Norfolk, whither lie had retired sifter bis fall. Meanwhile, his implacable opponent, Pulteney, 
had retired to that ‘‘hospital of invalids, the House of Peers,” as he once called it* and in 
so doing had greatly injured his reputation as a popular lender. A reference to this decline 
of his influence is contained in a satirical ballad of the time: — 

(.treat Earl of Bath, your reign is o'er ; Vour gates are seldom now unbnrr’d. 

The Tories trust your wont no more, No crowds of coaches till your > aid, 

The Whigs no longer fear ye ; And scarce a soul comes near yc. 

1 Coxe’s “ Memoirs of Sir Robert VValjiole,” voi. i. p. GSHJ. 
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It is said that Pnlteney owed his earldom to 
Walpole. “ l remember,” says Hornets WaIjkiIo, 

44 rny father’s action and words when ho returned 
from Court and told me what ho Imd done — 4 1 
have turned the key of the closet on him.’ making 
Unit motion with his hand.” Pnlteney had sonic 
inkling, probably, of the origin of his title, for 
when he 1 received the patent of his creation he 
threw it on the floor and trampled on it. He 
outlived Walpole by nineteen years, but lie never 
again figured prominently in politics, thus to 
some extent justifying a remark made by that, 
statesman when he first met his old rival in the 
House of Lords — “My Lord Bath, you and I are 
now two as insignificant men as any in England.” 

Not long after the termination of Walpole's 
active political career, the Government fell into 
the hands of the Pelhams (Henry Pelham and his 
brother, the Duke* of Newcastle), whose ascendency 
in the national councils extended almost uninter- 
ruptedly over a period of twenty years, dating 
from 1743. Of all the names which secured 

special prominence in the political history of the 
eighteenth century, these two, perhaps, have the 
least title to notice. Henry Pelham was a respect- 
able mediocrity, well-meaning and industrious, but 
quite devoid of the qualities which are associated with the highest statesmanship. His 

brother, who on his death in 1754 succeeded him in the Premiership, is best described in 

Macaulay’s scathing language: 44 He was a living, moving, talking caricature. His gait was 

a shuffling trot ; bis utterance a rapid stutter; lie was always in a burry; In* was never in 

time; be abounded in fulsome caresses and in hysterical tears. His oratory resembled that of 
Justice Shallow. If was nonsense effervescent with animal spirits and impertinence.” Savage as 
the picture is, it is not on the whole unjust. Never has there been a Premier who attracted to 
himself so much ridicule and contempt units criticism. Henry Pelham was by lar the alder man, 
but be never rose above the level of commonplace. His policy was uninspired, and the lack of 
genius was not compensated for by any commanding personal attractions. He appears t lie* less 
in history as it was during his tenure of power that the restrictions against, the reporting of 
the debates were in greatest, force. Personally lie would have given the reporters a fairly 
free band. “Let them alone,” lie remarked on one occasion, “they will make better speeches 
for us than we can make for ourselves.” These sentiments, however, were not. those of the 
majority, and consequently our knowledge of this period in Parliamentary history is limited. 
One interesting incident associated with Pelham’s name has, however, been handed down by 
Coxe in his “ History of the Pelham Administration.” According to the biographer, during the 
early years of Pelham’s career at St. Stephen's he stood out Inddly as a defender of Waljnde 
against. Pulteney’s attacks. On one occasion so heated were his attacks on the Opposition 
leader that, a duel was mode imminent. “ After a short conversation, in which a challenge is 
sup|M)sed to have been given, Mr. Pulteiicv quitted the House, and Mr. Pelham rose up to 
follow him, but some common friends interposing, the Speaker ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to summon Mr. Pnlteney to return. In the meantime it was resolved by the House 4 that 
they be enjoined not to prosecute any quarrel, or show any further resentment for what had 
]»assed lietween them.’ Mr. Pnlteney having returned, the Speaker acquainted him with the 
injunction, after which the two members stood up in their places to explain ; but. the 
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explanation not being deemed 
sufficient 1 y satisfactory, they 
were required to be more ex- 
plicit, and accordingly they 
declared that they would obey 
the order of the House.” 
The episode illustrates strik- 
ingly the political manners of 
the time; it also throws a 
curious sidelight on the dis- 
ciplinary measures which were 
occasionally resorted to to 
restrain hot-headed partisans. 
The persona) courage 1 which 
Pelham showed on this occa- 
sion, and also in the attack 
on Sir Robert Walpole* in 
Westminster Hall, was not 
wanting in his administrative 
nets. In 1752. when the ques- 
tion of the reduction of the 


land tax was a burning one, 

he resolutely declined to listen to the import unities of the landed interest to lower the tax, 
on < lie* ground that any interference* with Iho impost would seriously disturb the financial 
equilibrium, and that, moreover, a reduction was unnecessary because of the recent rise in 


the value of land. ] Viliam's views were supported by the great majority of members, to 
the disgust of the malcontent lory 


squires, who, in revenge for the 
Munster's attitude, circulated this bon 
mot devised from the famous epitaph 
on Vanbrugh : — 

Lie heavy on him, land, for he 

Jjaid many n heavy load on thee. 

Pelham died in 1754 under cir- 
cumstances which created considerable 
confusion in the public service. It 
would hi* putting a strain upon truth, 
however, to say that his loss was a 
serious one from the standpoint of the 
public interest. The time, at all events, 
was passing away when political ]»ower 
was of a necessity solely centred in the 
hands of men of mediocre attainments. 

As has already been noted, some 
time before Walpole and Pulteney bad 
disappeared from St. Stephen’s Chapel 
a new luminary of dazzling splendour, 
in the person of Pitt, had risen ujion 
the political firmament. “We must 
muzzle that terrible cornet of horse,” 



Walpole, with instinctive jjerception 
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ol Pitt’s great powers, had said 
wlicn lie first appeared in the 
Parliamentary arena. lint the 
process was too difficult a one 
even for the shrewd old Minister, 
witli all his skill and knowledge of 
men. inspired with high hojies 
;md great ideals, free from sordid 
ambitions, and tilled with a holy 
indignation at the corrupt ion of 
the age. "the terrible cornet of 
horse” was irrepressible. Swiftly, 
and without, a check, he pushed 
his way along the road to Parlia- 
mentary fame until he occupied 
a position of eminence such as 
no ot her statesman before or since 
has held. Macaulay, in his essay 
on ('hat ham. supplies us with an 
inimitable pen picture of the great 
man as he was when he first 
entered Parliament. •• lli* figure," 
says the historian, was strikingly 
graceful and commanding, his 
features high and noble, his eye 
full of lire. Mis voice, even when 
it sank to a whisper, was heard 
to the remotest benches; and 
when he strained it to its full 
extent, the sound rose like the 
swell of an organ of a great 
cathedral, shook the J louse with 
its peal, and was heard through 
lobbies and down staircases to the 


(ourt of Requests and the precincts 
of Westminster Hall. He cultivated all these eminent advantages with the most assiduous care. 
His action is descrilied by a most malignant observer as equal to that ol (iarrick. His play of 
countenance was wonderful ; he frequently disconcerted a hostile orator by a single glance of in- 
dignation or scorn. Every tone, from the impassioned cry to the thrilling aside, was perfectly at 
his command. It is by no means improbable that the (mins lie took to improve his great |HTsonal 
advantages had in some respects a prejudicial operation, and tended to nourish in him that 
|>a.ssion for theatrical effect which was one of tin* most conspicuous blemishes in his diameter. 

Pitt’s first speech in the House was delivered on April 2flth, 17I5(>, a little more than a 
year after he entered Parliament as member for Old Sarum. It was a complimentary oration 
iu support of an address to the King felicitating him ujk>u the marriage ot the 1 Prince of 
Wales. The enthusiastic chumpionship of the Prince, who was in a very real sense 11 agin the 
Government. ” at the time, coupled wft-li Pitt's determined opposition tot-lie Ministerial measures, 
aroused Walpole’s deep resentment. In order to silence "the terrible cornet ot horse, he 
deprived him of his commission ; but lie had reckoned without his man. So far from this 
■arbitrary action keeping Pitt silent, it only stimulated the lire ol his zeal against the party 
in i>ower. A series of most, damaging attacks were delivered by him against Walpole, all 
marked by a brilliancy and argumentative effectiveness quite uncommon even in those days 
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of splendid oratory. One incident, of this period is historic : it is the oratorical duel between 
him and Horace Walpole on March 1 Oth, 1740. There are several versions of this to be 

found in the political literature of the period. That which is best known, and which is 

the most fictitious, is the one which figures in Chandler’s “Debates,” much of the material 

for which was drawn from the* tainted sources to which Johnson was a prolific contributor. A 

reference to this re|>ort may he made, both to illustrate the manner of the* old garbled 
Parliamentary reports and to show the genesis of a phr.ise which has become classic. 

On < lie day named a bill was before the House for “the encouragement, of seamen ” and 
“the speedier manning of the Navy.” Pitt made a strong speech in <>p|M>sition, and, according 
to Chandler’s “Deludes,” denounced “the tyrants of Administration” who amused themselves 
with “oppressing their fellow-subjects, who add one hardship to another, invade the liberty 
of those already overborne with taxes, ; . . and who owe their power, not to their abilities, 
hut to casual prosperity or to the influence of money.” This brought up Horace Walpole, 
who delivered a sneering reply, in the course of which he observed : “ Formidable sounds 
and furious declamation, confident assertions and lofty periods, may affect the young and 
inexperienced; and the honourable gent bun an may have contracted his habits of oratory by 
conversing more with those of his own age than with such us have had more opport unities 
of communicating their sentiments.” Allusion was further made to Pitt's vehement gestures, 
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and ridicule was poured upon his 
theatrical manner. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, according to 
the authority quoted, Pitt jumped 
to his feet as soon as his critic 
had finished and made this reply: 
“The atrocious crime of being a 
young man, which the honourable 
gentlemen has with such spirit and 
decency charged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to jialliate nor 
deny, hut content myself with 
wishing that J may lie one of 
t hose whose follies will cense with 
their youth, and not of that, 
number who an 1 ignorant in spite* 
of experience. Whether youth 
can he imputed to any man as a 
reproach i will not assume the 
province of determining; Imt surely 
age may become justly contemp- 
tible if the 1 opport unities which it. 
brings have passed away without 
improvement, and vice appears 
to prevail when the passions have 
subsided. The wretch that, after 
having seen the consequences of a 
thousand errors, continues still to 
blunder, and whose age has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity, is 
surely the object, of either abhor- 
rence or contempt, and deserves 
not that his grey head should 
serve him.” 
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Another and. it would appear, more 
plausible version of the episode* is supplied 
by Warburtoii in Ids “ Memoirs of Horace 
Walpole.” This writer slates that Walpole, 
having been severely handled by Pill, Lyttel- 
ton, and the Grenvilles, all of whom were 
much Ids juniors, “ lamented that though he 
had been so long in business, young men 
should be found so much better informed in 
political matters than himself. He added 
that he had at least one consolation in re- 
membering that his own sou, being twenty 
years of age, must bo as much t he superior 
of Pitt, Lyttelton, and the Grenvilles as they 
were wiser than himself. Pitt, having his 
youth thus mercilessly flung in iiis face, got 
up in a rage, commencing: 'With the 
greatest reverence to the grev hairs of the 

gentleman but was stopped by Mr. 

Walpole pulling off his wig and disclosing 
a grizzled poll beneath. This excited very 
general laughter, in which Pitt joined with 
such heartiness as quite to forget his anger.” 

One of the finest of Pilfs curlier 
speeches was that delivered in t he great 
debate in November, 1755, on the Address. 

Just before, the Duke of Newcastle hud 
coalesced with Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, who had been appointed Secretary of State 
with tin* Leadership of the House. Pitt, smarting under a sense of injustice done him bv 
this arrangement, made a speech of remarkable brilliancy. Horace Walpole, no mean judge, 
says of the effort that Pitt surpassed himself,” and he adds, “and then I need not tell 
you that he surpassed Cicero and Demosthenes.” l ? n fortunately, only fragments of this great 
oration have been preserved. A passage* which has survived, criticising the coalition of 
Newcastle and Fox. helps us to understand the impression that was made at the time by the 
speech. “1 remember,” said Pitt, with a dramatic gesture — - 1 remember that at Lyons I was 
taken to see the conflux of the Phone and Saone— the one a gent It*, feeble, languid stream, 
and though languid, of no depth ; the other a boisterous and impetuous torrent; but different 
as they are, they meet at last, and long may they continue united, lo the comfort of each 
other and tin* glory, honour, and security of this nation.” The speech, as it was probably 

intended to do, cost Pitt his place in the Ministry. But in less than two years his 
transcendent abilities placed him in a position of supreme authority in the Ministry and 
unparalleled influence in the country. 

In the debate in 1750 in which Pitt's groat speech was delivered, there flashed meteor- 
like across the Parliamentary stage that singular genius, William Gerard Hamilton, who, on 
the strength of one brilliant oration, and one only, secured for himself a permanent, place 
in Parliamentary annals. Horace Walpole describes tin* incident and the speaker in .terms 

which indicate how extraordinary wgs the impression la* created. “His speech,” says the 

diarist, “was at once perfection; it. was set and full of antitheses, but tljosc antitheses were full 

of argument; and he broke through the regularity of his own composition, answered other 
people, fell into his own track again with the greatest ease. His figure is advantageous, his 
voice strong and clear, his manner spirited, and the whole with the euse ol an established 
speaker. You will ask what could be beyond this? Nothing, but what was beyond whatever 
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was— and that was Pitt.” Splendid as the promise of the speech was, Hamilton's Parliamentary 
career practically ended with it. An offer of a scat, at the Board of Trade in the December 
following tempted him into a dignified obscurity, from which he never again emerged. We 
can only, therefore, surmise what might, have been his port ion had he followed the bent of liis 
genius and striven to emulate the example of Pitt in Ids rapid progress up the ladder of fame. 

^ Pitt's ] lower over the House of Commons was quite as much maintained by his talents 
as an actor as by the spell of his oratory. His c a a|«eity of suppressing a hostile critic with 
a single glance or scornful exclamation, to which Macaulay has referred, is exemplified by 
some amusing stories which have* been handed down to us. Brougham tells one of the? best 
in his -Statesmen of the Ileign of George 111.” Chatham “began a speech with the words, 
‘Sugar, Mr. Speaker,’ and then, observing a smile to pervade the audience, be paused, 
looking fiercely around, and with a loud voice, rising in its notes and swelling into vehement, 
anger, lie is said to have pronounced again the word ‘Sugar!’ three times; and having thus 
quelled the House, and extinguished every appearance of levity or laughter, turned round and 
disdainfully asked, ‘Who will laugh at sugar now Another illustration of Pitt’s imposing 
man i mm* is furnished bv an episode related by Charles Butler. The writer says that, 
Mr. Moreton, the Chief Justice of Chester, happened to say in the House, -King, Lords, 
and (■ominous, or” — directing his eye towards Pitt — “ as that right honourable gentleman would call 
them, (.'ominous, Lords, and King.” - Pitt, arose with great deliberat ion, and called to order. 
‘I have,’ he said, ‘heard frequently in this House doctrines which have surprised me; but now 
my blood runs cold. 1 desire the words of the? honourable member to be taken down.’ The 
Clerk of the House wrote the words. ‘Bring them to me,’ said Pitt in bis loudest, voice. 
By this time Mr. Moreton was frightened out of his sense's. ‘Sir,’ In* said, addressing himself 
to the Speaker, ‘ 1 am sorry to have given any offence to the right, honourable memlier or 
to the House. 1 meant nothing. King, Lords, and Commons; Lords, King, and Commons; 
Commons, I^onls, and King; tria jn.ncta in urw. 1 meant nothing; indeed I meant nothing.’ 
‘1 don’t, wish to push the matter further,’ said Pitt, loftily. ‘The moment, a man acknow- 
ledges his error he ceases to lie guilty. I have a great regard for the honourable member, 
and as an instance of that regard I give him this advice: whenever that member 
means nothing, I recommend him to say nothing.’” 



in general debate Pitt exercised the quality 
of jKilished sarcasm, used with such effect, against, 
the unfortunate Mr. Moreton, with not less power. 
A famous instance is supplied by whut is known as 
his“(ieutle Shepherd” speech. This was delivered 
in the debate on Dash wood’s financial measures in 
17(12. A feature of the Budget was a tax on cider. 
Seizing this, Pitt delivered a vigorous philippic 
against, the threatened invasion of the hearths and 
homes of the people by the exciseman. Grenville, 
in reply, said that if Pitt objected to a jiarticular 
tax, he was bound to propose an alternative. ‘‘Let. 
him tell me where taxes should lx? imposed,” he 
said, and to clinch the argument repeated several 
times, “Let him tell me where.” Starting up in 
his place and mimicking the whining tone of the 
speaker, Pitt said, in allusion to a popular song 
of the day, “Gentle shepherd, tell me whew.” 
The House was convulsed with laughter, and 
Grenville, in a high state of indignation, rose to - 


C 41 singio-spaflcb iiamiitou ”), wim mado a great reputation in protest uguinst the treatment lie had received, 

the liouae of Cowiuotu by on isolated utterance. Hut his anger only served to fasten more surely 
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the incident oil the public memory. For long after he was known by the nickname of “The 
Gentle Shepherd.” 

As an oral or pure and simple, Pitt will be best, remembered by bis speeches in opposition 
to the extreme measures taken with the American colonies. The lirst of this noteworthy 
series of utterances was delivered in the House in January, 17(H), on the riots which laid 
accompanied the attempts to enforce the Stump Act. The most brilliant passage* is a reply 
to an accusation made by Grenville that the seditious spirit of the* colonies was fomented by 
the factions at home. “Sir,” said Pitt, ‘*1 rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions 
of people so dead to all the findings of liberty as voluntarily to submit, to be slaves would have 
been fit. instruments to make slaves of all the rest. 1 come not here* armed at all points with 
law eases and Acts of Parliament, with the Statute Hook doubled down in dogs’ ears, to defend 
the cause of liberty. ... 1 know the valour of your troops. 1 know the skill of your officers. In 
a good cause, on a sound bottom, the force of this country can crush America to atoms, but- 
in such a cause as this your success would be hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like 
the strong man. She would embrace the pillars of the State and pull down the Constitution along 
with her. Is this your boasted peace- not, to sheathe the sword in its scabbard, but to sheathe 
it in the bowels of your countrymen?” A few months after the delivery of this speech Pitt 
became Earl of Chatham, and the actual, though not the nominal, head of the Cabinet. 
Before he quitted St. Stephen’s Chapel he had witnessed the entrance there of Edmund Purke, 
and had extended to that, brilliant orator the tribute of a generous admiration at his maiden 
speech on t he American troubles. ^ 

Some little time later was removed by death that volatile genius, Charles. Townsheml, Pitt’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose “champagne speech” in May, 1767, constitutes jierhaps 
the most astounding utterance ever delivered from the Treasury Bench. Horace Wal]>ole, who 
states that Townshend was half drunk ” when he made the speech, describes the impression 

15 
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it created in his interesting way. “ The speech 
lasted an hour, with torrents of wit, ridicule, 
vanity, lies, and beautiful language. Nobody but he 
could have made the speech ; and nobody but he 
would have made it if they could. It was at once 
a proof that his abilities were superior to those 
of all men and his judgment below that of any 
man. It showed him incapable of being, and unfit, 
to be, First Minister. The House was in a roar of 
rapture, and some (dapped their hands with ecstasy, 
like an audience in a theatre.” Townshend’s death 
on September 4th, 1767, paved the way to Minis- 
terial office for Lord North, whose connection with 
the American troubles will be; dealt, with subse- 
quently. 

('ribbed, cabined, and confined though Chatham's 
restless spirit was in the House of Lords, he con- 
trived to render his membership of the august, 
assembly memorable by bis speeches on the American 
war. Amongst, the examples of his eloquence which 
have come down to us there are none which are 
more familiar than the fragments of the glowing 
orations which he delivered at this period. Instinct 
with feeding and pervaded with the glow of a rich 
imagination, they are classic examples of the palmy 
period of Parliamentary oratory. One passage from 
the speech on the employment of Indian mercenaries 
may be cited as a characteristic specimen of his style at its best. “I call,” he said, “upon the 
spirit, and humanity of my country to vindicate the national (diameter; I invoke the genius of 
the Constitution. From the tapestry 1 that adorns these w'alls, the immortal ancestor of this 
noble earl (the Earl of Effingham) frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his country. In 
vain he led your victorious fleet against the boasted Armada of Spain; in vain he defended 
and established the honour, the liberties, the religion — the Protestant religion — of this country 
against the arbitrary cruelties of Popery and the Inquisition; if these more than Popish cruelties 
and inquisitorial practices are let. loose among us, to turn forth into our settlements, among 
our ancient connections, friends, and relations, the merciless cannibal thirsting for the blood of 
man, woman, and child ! — to send forth the infidel savages — against whom ? Vour Protestant 
brethren, to lay w T ast.e their country, to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their race and 
mime!” Later on in the same speech, referring to the employment, of foreign troops, Chatham 
used the historic words, “If i were an Amerieun, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country I would never Jay down my arms — never, never, never.” 

To the end the great statesman maintained an attitude of uncompromising hostility to the 
war. His dramatic last, speech constitutes one of the most moving episodes in Parliamentary 
history. He had been seriously ill with the gout, and was recuperating at Hayes, when, hearing 

1 The reference is to tho famous tapestries which for so long were objects of interest to visitors to the old 
House of I.ords. They were wrought in Holland at the expense of the great Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral, 
whose defeat, of the Spanish Armada established Elizabeth firmly on the throne. It was, however, not until 1650 
during the Commonwealth that “the suit containing tho story of 1581 ” was “ ordered to be hung up in the late House 
of liords.” Chatham's keen interest in the celebrated pictures is shown in his private correspondence. Thus in a 
letter to the Countess Stanhope from Hayes on December 16th, 1770, he writes : “Tho labours within tho House are 
now tho labours of Hercules ; for the House being of late kept clear of hearer* [an allusion to the clearance of strangers], 
we are re luced to a snug party of unhealing and unfeeling lords and tho tapestry hangings." Again (January 25th, 1771)“ 
he writes : “Past six; just returned from the tapestry.” Yet again (on January 19th, 1775) he speaks of “meaning to 
look the tapestry and the bishops in the face to-morrow." 



From a mezzotint if hr the jHiiiitinif In/ Sir Jmlnui IUynoltU, 


ciiaki.es townshknd, lord Chatham's ciian- 

CKI.I.OU OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
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that the Duke of llichmond intended to move an address to the King to remove the fleet and 
army from America, lie came post haste to London to take part in the delrnte. Swathed in 
flannels, and looking the ghost of his old self, he appeared in the Peers’ chamber on the eventful 
7th of April, 1778. After the Duke of Richmond had opened the debate, Chatham rose. “The 
Earl spoke,” wrote Ijord Camden to the Duke of Grafton at the time, “ but was not like himself ; 
his speech faltered, his sentences were broken, and his mind not master of itself. His words 
were shreds of unconnected eloquence and flashes of the same tire which he, Prometheus-like, 
had stolen from heaven, and were then returning to the place from whence they were taken.” 
The Duke of Ivichinond answered Chatham. He rose to reply, but nature was exhausted. “lie 
fell back,” says L>rd Camden, “upon his seat, and was to all appearance in the agonies of death. 
This threw the whole House into confusion ; every person was upon his legs in a moment, 
hurrying from one place to another, some sending for assistance, others producing salts, and 
others reviving spirits; many crowding about the Earl to observe his countenance, all affected, 



most part really concerned, and even those who 
might have felt a real pleasure in the accident 
yet put on the appearance of distress.” The 
stricken peer was removed to the Prince’s 
Chamber, and thence, after a brief sojourn at a 
house in Downing Street, to Hayes. Put lie 
never completely recovered from the attack. 
He expired on May 11th, in his seventieth year. 

No reference to the great Parliamentary 
struggle in which Lord Chatham played so 
distinguished and honourable a part would be 
complete without some account of Lord North, 
the Minister who was charged with the execution 
of the ill-advised policy which the obstinacy 
of the King forced upon Parliament. North 
has lieen subjected probably to more abuse 
than any statesman of bis century. Execra- 
tion has spent if self in attacks on bis memory. 
Vet there is hardly any figure in the Parlia- 
mentary history of the eight eeiith century 
which is personally more likeable. A slumber- 
ous, plethoric man, he was the soul of good- 
humour. Nothing could disturb his equanimity, 


CIIAKLKS l.RNNOX, TH1JCII DIJKK OF HICIIMONU, 

A lending figure in the Ilonae of IxmU in Lord Cli.'itbiim'H time, 

time of the Charlestown affair, intent 011 


whether it was a disaster abroad or a rebuff 
in the House. Horace \Val|iole relates that 
the Duke of Newcastle, Avail ing on him at the 
lamenting the miscarriage to our arms, and finding 


him in the highest of spirits, took notice of the circumstance. “Faith, my lord,” replied 
Lord North, “if fretting would make me thin, I would he as sorry as your Grace; but since 
it will not. have that effect, I bear it as well as 1 can.” The same gossip reeords in his journal 
on .lanuary 27th, 1778, that “Charles Fox, in an admirable speech, attacked Lord North on 


having called himself an unfortunate Minister, and proved that all the disgraces had happened 
by ignorance, blunders, and misconduct, not by misfortune. Lord North answered with some 


humour, and as Fox had accused him of idleness and listening to flatterers, he said he passed 
a great deal of time in that House*, where he could not be idle, and it was plain was not 
flattered.'’ Another example of his good-humour is supplied by bis treatment of a series of 
personal attacks which had given rise to much ill-feeling iu the House. North deprecated 
the readiness to take offence which was evinced. “One member,” he observed, “spoke of me* 
as ‘ that thing called a Minister.’ To be sure,” he added, jmtting liis huge form, “ I am a 
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thing ; the member, therefore, when he called 
me a thing, fluid what was true, and 1 could 
not be angry with him. Hut when he added 
‘that thing called a Minister," he called me 
that thing which of all things lie himself 
most^ wished to be, and therefore I took it 
as a compliment.” 

A weakness of North’s was an inordinate 
love of sleep. In season and out of season he 
slurnlwred on the Treasury 1 tench, undisturbed 
by the hottest deludes. The lmbit. greatly 
exasperated liis critics, who found their keenest 
shafts turned aside by the impenetrability of 
the armour he assumed. Brougham tells of 
one vehement deelaimer, who, calling loudly 
lor North's head, turned round and perceived 
his victim unconsciously indulging in a soft 
slumber, and, becoming still more exasperated, 
denounced the Minister as capable of sleeping 
while he ruined his country. North, awakened 
by the attack, merely complained how cruel 
it was no should he denied a solace which 
other criminals so often enjoyed that of having 
a night’s rest before execution. On another 
occasion an orator, to point his remarks on 

the iniquity of the Minister, said, “Even now, The oniiKpieiiiiiiH meanriMW of the nrehitertnre will he noted. The 
in the midst, of t hese perils, t he noble lord is l»rl«ici|isil ImiblinK hIiuwii in this picture irt the Otlloe of Ordnance. 

asleep.” 44 1 wish to God I was,” was North's rejoinder. In yet a further instance, when a tedious 
speaker with u load of historical reminiscence was on his legs, he asked a colleague to awaken 
him when ho approached their own times. The summons in due course was given. 44 Where are 
we?” asked North. “At. the battle of La Hogue, my lord.” “Oh, my dear friend,” he replied, 
“you have woke me a century too soon.” The manner in which Lord North bore his fall was 
highly characteristic of the man. “On the evening when he announced his resignation to the 
House of Commons,” says Earl Bussell, “snow was falling, and the weather was bitterly cold, 
lord North kept his carriage. As he was passing through the great-coat, room of the House of 
Commons, many members (chiefly his opponents) crowded the passage. When his carriage was 
announced he put one or two of his friends into it; and then, making a howto his opjH>nents, 
said, 4 Good-night, gentlemen. 1 have my carriage; it is the first time I have know’ll the 
advantage of being in the? secret./ ” 

Before the American war attained to the dimensions of a great national question, 
a striking and sinister figure had ap|>eared on the Parliamentary stage in the person of John 
Wilkes. At this time of day it is difficult, to realise the extraordinary influence which this poli- 
tician exercised. A man devoid of talents, as he was of character, conspicuously repellent in 
his personal appearance, without birth or connections, he yet wielded a power over the people 
which some of the greatest statesmen could never lay claim to. “Wilkes and Liberty” w r as 
the rallying cry, not only of the rabble, but of the substantial business men of the City, who 
committed themselves to his cause with a wholeheartedness which they had never before 
shown for any individual. An oftdold story is that of Wilkes’s election to the House in 1764, 
his expulsion for the libels contained in the famous No. 4.7 of the North Briton , liis 
election for Middlesex four years later, liis second expulsion, followed by further elections and 
expulsions until his final triumphant admission to the House in 1774. For years he and his 
concerns were prominent in Parliament— indeed, it may be doubted whether in the whole 
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range of Parliamentary history there is a ease of a man who never held office, and who was 
not a .leader of the regular Opposition, attaining to such notoriety as he did. In the House 
of Commons lie was not unjiopular. His unabashed cynicism quite disarmed hostility. Once, 
when standing on the hustings at Brentford, his opponent, said to him, “1 will take the sense of 
the meeting/* “And I will take the nonsense,” replied Wilkes, “and we shall see who has the 
best of it.” It is also related of him in Lord Sidmouth’s “Life” that lie once went up to the 
Speaker and stud that he had a petition to present to the House from “a set. of the greatest 
scoundrels and miscreants on the face of the earth.” A little while afterwards, when publicly 

called upon to present, it, lie said with the gravest face, 46 Sir, I hold in my hand a petition 

from a most intelligent, independent, and enlightened body of men.” The demagogue always 
seemed to have his tongue in his cheek. Jle even laughed at. himself. When attending a 
levee towards the end of his career he was asked by the King after his “friend,” Serjeant 
(ilyn. “Sir,” observed Wilkes, “he is not a friend of mine; he was a Wilkeite, which 1 
never was.” 

A Parliamentary character of this period w T ho deserves to be bracketed with Wilkes was 
Colonel Bar re, a soldier of Wolfe’s campaign hailing from Lublin, wdio, entering Parliament in 

1702, was for a good many years a conspicuous 1 hough never a distinguished member. His 

oratory was of the robust order, charged with true Celtic lire. Ere he had been two days in 
the House he attracted attention by a violent attack on Pitt, then in the zenith of his career. 
Criticising the style of the great man’s speeches, he said: “There lie would stand, turning up 
his eyes to heaven that, witnessed his perjuries, and laying his hand in a solemn manner ujion 
the Lible— that sacrilegious hand that had been employed in tearing out. the bowels of his 
mother country!” For a maiden effort this was striking, ff nothing else. Its supreme 
audacity took away the breath of the House; but Pitt, with that hauteur which became him 
so well, sat unmoved under the torrent, of 
abuse, allowing his contemptuous silence to 
give an effective answer to the tirade. Subse- 
quently Barre was. brought, into intimate rela- 
t ions with the statesman he denounced with so 
much ill-regulated fervour, and a number of 
his letters, chiefly on the Wilkes ease, figure in 
the published “ Oorresjiondence of the Karl of 
Chatham.” One epistle may be singled out for 
special notice. If refers to the debate in the 
House of Commons on JMarch 25th, 1771, on the 
motion to comm if to the Tower for breach of 
privilege Alderman Oliver, who with Lord Mayor 
Crosby laid signed the warrant, for the arrest 
of the messenger despatched by the Speaker 
to the City to secure Wlicble, the offending 
printer of the debates of the House. Barre 
describes the excitement which the discussion 
of the question aroused, and observes : “ I spoke 
to the question about five minutes only, but 
I believe with great violence.” The rc|>orts 
of the speech show that his belief was not 
without entire justification. “Listen!” said 
the indignant orator— “ listen ! for iky oil are 
not totally callous, if your consciences are 
not totally seared, I will sjieak daggers to your 
tfouls, and wake you to all the hells of guilty George III.'h Miniater Who carried thmnflh the diwiatrnnfl policy which 

recollection. That I may not be a witness lediothoiawof the American ooioniw. 
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of this monstrous proceeding I will leave the House; nor do I doubt but every independent 
man will follow me. These walls are baleful, they are deadly, while a prostitute majority 
holds the Ixdt of Parliamentary omnipotence, and hurls its vengeance only upon the virtuous. 
To yourselves, therefore, I consign you. Enjoy your own }jandemonium. 

When vice prevails and impious men bear Bway, 

^ The post of honour is a private station." 


The sequel of this astounding speech is related by Barrc in his communication to Lord 
Chatham. *■ l left the House,” he wrote, “to its own discretion, and was followed by Mr. Dunning, 
Treeothick, Sir R Bernard, Townshend, Snwbridge, Sir R. Clayton, and about seven or eight, other 
members. As I walked clown several of the Ministry cal led ‘To the Bar!’ but no man chose to 


put the quest ion.” This was not the sole instance in which Rarre was the cause of uproar in the 
House. His fiery invective directed against Lord North brought alxiut a violent “scene” in 1782 
in onci of the debates on tin* American war. On this occasion Lord North is said to have 


lost his temper almost for the first time in his life. In a white heat of passion he stigma- 
tised Barre’s language as uncivil, brutal, and insolent, and on being called to order for bis 
language, said that he was pre] sired to ask ] wire! on of the House, lint, not of Barrc. Eventually, 
however, he was prevailed upon to make the necessary amende and the incident dosed. 

At the period of Lml North’s fall Edmund Burke and Charles James Fox laid the 1 foundations 


oT their great reputations. Just previously there had joined them on the floor of the House two 
ot her young men who were each destined to win imperishable fame in Parliament. These wore 
William Pilt, the younger, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan. For the next twenty years or more 
the popular chamber was dominated by this brilliant galaxy of talent. Widely differing in 



Tlio dtmiif’Offuc, whoM content* with the Horn*© of Commons oyer hi* 
ri^ht to sit in the i*>i»ular chamber created such ferment in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 


temperament and bent of genius, the four men 
shared in common a remarkable gift of oratory. 
Burke’s attain incuts were the deepest and most, 
scholarly, but lie had perhaps the least weight 
with the House*. The plain country squires 
and solid common-sense business men who 
constituted the bulk of the members little 
appreciated bis carefully elaborated speeches, 
with their wealth of classical allusion and 
their gorgeous imagery. They did not always 
take the trouble to listen, *ind when they did 
they were not greatly moved by them. There 
was even at one period of Burke’s career 
something like an organised effort to howl him 
down on the part of some of the younger and 
more intolerant, members. One night, when 
the annoyance was particularly irritating, lie 
stopped short in his argument, and put his 
enemies to discomfiture by saying that he 
could teach a pack of hounds to yelp with 
more melody and equal comprehension. 
Burke was more susceptible to the remark of 
an old country squire who exclaimed when lie 
was preparing to sjieuk, “1 hope the honour- 
able gentleman does not mean to read that 
large bundle of pipers and bore us with a 
long speech into the bargain.” So disconcerted 
was the orator by this interruption that he 
gathered together his papers and fled from 




Famous for his splendid debating powers, lie was ilie great rival of the younger Pitt, and opposed that Minister's war 
„ policy with unexampled \cheiiicuce. 
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(lie Legislative Chamber. One of the rare occasions on which Burke really touched the House 
was on 1‘ehruarv Gth, 1778, wlien he delivered li is well-known speech on the subject, of the employ- 
ment of Indians in the American War. Horace Wal|>ole states that •* lie drew such a pathetic 
picture of the cruelties of the King’s army, ]iart icularly in the alleged case of a young woman 
on whose ransom, not beaut y, they quarrelled, and murdered her, that he drew iron tears down 
Harris cheeks, who implored him to print his speech, and said, with many invectives against 
the bishops, that, it ought to lie pasted up on every church under their proclamation for the fast, 
and that he himself would paste it upon some.” Governor Johnstone, the diarist, adds, stated 
that he was glad that, strangers were excluded, as if they had been admitted, Burke’s speech would 
have excited them to tear the Ministers to pieces as they went, out of the House. Like Chatham, 
Burke was theatrical in his style, but he did not. understand the art of effective gest lire so well as 
“ the Great. Commoner.” His famous “ dagger speech ” on December 28th, 17112, went perilously 
near being farcical by his clumsiness. Here is the description of the scene, as related by Lord 
Sidniouth : “When Burke after only a few preliminary remarks, the House being totally unpre- 
pared, fumbled in his bosom, and suddenly drew out the dagger and threw it on the tloor, his 
extravagant gesture excited a general disposition to titter, by which most men would have l>een 
disconcerted; but lie, observing lie had fail'd of making the intended impression, immediately 
collected himself for an effort, and by a few brilliant sentences recalled tin? seriousness of the House. 
‘ Let us, 1 said he, 4 keep French principles from our heads and French duggers from our hearts ; let 
us preserve all our blandishments in life and all our consolations in death, all the blessings of 
time and all the hopes of eternity.’” 

In keeping with this theatrical demonstration was a much earlier and less-known incident 
described by Jjord Clive in a letter for Sir Matthew Fetherstonehaugh. It occurred in a debate 
on the affairs of the East India Coiiquuiy towards the close of 1700. Burke pointed out the 
ill effects that the measure before the House might have on the public- credit;. “But perhaps,” 
said lie, “ this House is not the place where our reasons can 1 k> of any avail ; the Great Person 

10 
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who is to determine this question may 
be a being far above our view, one so im- 
measurably high that, the greatest abilities 
(pointing to Mr. Townshend) or the most 
amiable disposit ions that are to be found in 
this House may not. gain access to Him; 
a I Icing before whom thrones, dominations, 
princedoms, virtues, powers (waving his hand 
all this time over the Treasury Hen eh, which 
he sat, behind), all veil their faces with their 
wings. Hut though our arguments may 
not reach Him, probably our prayers may.” 
‘•The orator,” proceeds (’live, ‘‘then a|K>s1ro- 
pl liscd into a solemn prayer to the (ircat 
Minister above that rules and governs over 
all to have meivv upon us, and not to 
destroy the work of His own hands, and to 
have mercy on the public credit, of which 
He had math' so free and large a use. 
‘J)raw not to perdition that vast public 
debt — a mass of seventy millions — of which 
Thou hast employed in rearing a pedestal 
for Thy own statue.’ Here,” adds ('live, 
“Augustus Hervey called him to order, to 
the great disgust of many.” 

Hurke’s oratory is too well known to need extensive illustration. No statesman before his 
time or since, wit h perhaps the sole exception of lord Chatham, has had wider currency for his 
speeches. Their chaste style, burning eloquence, and wonderful command of vivid language 
have, despite — perhaps because of their faults as sjokeii utterances, won for them a circle of 
cultured readers which never diminishes from one generation to another. The least sympathetic 
of youths is thrilled when he makes first acquaintance with the gems which sjKirkle with rare 
radiance in the great man's oral ions. The sublimity of the thoughts, not less than the splendour 
of the diction, rivets his attention, and gives him when he gets away from his books a memory 
of elevated and graceful conceptions which does not fade. 

It it quite beyond the purpose of this work to follow Burke in detail through his long 
and memorable career in the House. For a quarter of a century or more he was in the front 
rank of Parliamentarians, and to adequately survey his actions on the floor of St. Stephen’s 
would he to write the history of the crowded last quarter of the eighteenth century. Some- 
thing will he said of his connection with the impeachment of Warren Hastings in another 
chapter. Meanwhile, his historic quarrel with Fox cannot, he overlooked, because it supplies one 
of the most interesting of the memories which cluster about the ancient Cha]>el. The cause of 
the rupture was the pronounced line which Hurke took in regard to the French Revolution. 
As he spoke strongly, so he felt strongly, for the victims of the infamies of the Terror. There- 
fore, when in 1701 Fox in the course of a debate on the Canuda Kill cast some reflections on 
the recent writings of Hurke on the subject of the Revolution, a harrier was created between 
the two old political friends of a formidable kind. The difference was accentuated by the ill- 
advised conduct, of some of Fox’s followers, who, when Burke, with signs of strong emotion upon 
him, got up to defend his principles, practically shouted him down. This treatment was related 
on a subsequent day under circumstances which are vividly described by Karl Stanhoj>e in one 
of his works. “When, on May 6th, Burke rose in his place,” says the noble author, “and was 
proceeding with solemn earnestness to inveigh against the evil and the error of the French 
Revolution, there apj>eared a flxed design to interrupt him. Member after member of his own 
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side started 11 j> to call liim to order. There was, as Burke said, a most, disorderly rage for 
order. When at- last he was suffered in some ineusure to proceed, chafed and goaded as he 
had been, and even at length by Fox among the rest, he no doubt sj>oke against- the 
right honourable gentleman (for now lie dropped the name of friend) much more bitterly and 
strongly than he hud at first, designed. ‘Certainly,’ lie. said, ‘it. is indiscreet at any jieriod, 
but especially at my time of life, to provoke enemies, or to give my friends invasion to desert 
me. Yet, if my firm and steady adherence to the British Const it lit ion place me in such a 
dilemma, 1 am ready to risk all, and with my last words to exclaim. “Fly from the French 
Constitution!”’ Fox here whispered across to him, 4 There is no loss of friends.’ ‘ Yes/ rejoined 
Burke, ‘yes, there is a loss of friends. T know the juice of my conduct. I have done my 
duty at. the price of my friend. Our frjendshi]> is at an end.”' In tears Fox besought his 
friend to reconsider his decision, but Burke was proof against all entreaties. From that night 
dated a riijiture which lasted during the few remaining years of Burke’s life. 

Of a totally different type from Burke was the volatile and gifted Sheridan. Where Burke 
distinguished himself by depth, Sheridan won fume by sparkle. The tropes and images in the 
one ease gave place in the other to witty bon main and j jointed epigrams. In fine, there was 


as little similarity between 
the oratory of the two as there 
is between old port, and dry 
chain pagne. Curiously 
enough, having regard to t he 
great reputation he afterwards 
obtained, Sheridan’s maiden 
speech was a hojieless failure. 
After lie had delivered it the 
clever young Irishman went 
uj> to t he gallery to ascertain 
the o]>inion of Woodfall- 
“ Memory Woodfall ” — u|>on 
the performance. “1 am 
son\v to say,” said the great, 
rejiorter, in reply to an eager 
question, “that I do not think 
this is in your line ; you had 
much better have stuck to 
your former pursuits.” Fora 
moment Sheridan rested his 
head u]>on his hand in con- 
templation, and then he 
vehemently exclaimed, “It is 

in me, however, and by (i , 

it shall come out.” Sheridan 
did not overrate his powers. 
He became inconqmrahly the 
most witty speaker that had 
ever been known in Parlia- 
ment. Moore, in his biography, 
unkindly lays Imre the pro- 
cess by which his dazzling 
impromptus were claliomted, 
but the revelations do not 
materially diminish our sense 
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of admiration at the exl raordinary qualities of liis genius. Byron once said of him, “Whatever 
Sheridan lias done or chosen to do has been j)ar excellence always the best of the kind. He 
lias writlen the host comedy ( The School for Scandal ), the best opera ( The Duenna), and 
the best address ("Monologue on Garrick’), and to crown all, delivered the very best oration 
(the Begum speech) ever conceived* or heard in this country.” The poet’s praise is somewhat 
exaggerated, but the speech to which he alludes certainly was a remarkable effort. Burke declared 
it to IhhIIic most astonishing effect, of eloquence, argument, and wit united of which there was any 
record or tradition. Fox said: “All that he had ever heard, all that he had ever read, when 
compared with it, dwindled into nothing and vanished like vapour before the sun ” ; while Pitt 
acknowledged “that it surpassed all the eloquence of ancient and modern times, and possessed every- 
thing that genius or art could furnish to agitate and control the human mind.” So tremendous 
was the excitement created by the speech on the night it was delivered that it was necessary to 
adjourn the House. Wit hin twenty-four hours, as Macaulay relates, Sheridan was offered a thousand 
pounds for the copyright of the speech. Later, Moore, with the shorthand writer's notes before him, 
stigmatised t he utterance as “trashy bombast,” but, making every allowance for the circumstances 
of the hour, which greatly heightened the effect of the orator’s utterances, there can he but, little 
doubt that it really was a remarkable performance. Sheridan’s qualities, however, leant rat her to 
display than to solid nceomplishinent. He had a position of great eminence in the House, hut he 
never carried much weight. 

Both Sheridan and Burke were completely overshadowed in point- of influence by Pitt and 
Fox. In point of Parliamentary experience Fox had a considerable advantage over his great 
rival, lie having entered Parliament in 1708, while Pitt did not appear at St. Stephen's until 
1781. The lives of the two statesmen were curiously interwoven from their childhood. One day 
Lady Holland, Fox’s mother, lmving paid a visit to I July Hester Pitt in 1707, wrote* the same 
day to her husband describing Pitt, then only eight years old, as really the cleverest, child she 
ever saw, and adding in prophetic language, “ Mairk my words — that, little l>oy will he a thorn 
in Charles's side as long us he lives.’’ The prescience of the doting mother was justified by 



events. Almost, to the last day of his life 
Pitt. whs indeed a “ thorn in Charles's side.” 
But their earliest political years were passed 
in a close if not. intimate friendship. Fox, 
as lias boon stated, bad a long start of his 
future antagonist in Parliament. Returned 
for Midhurst when he was only nineteen 
years old, lie took his seat on May 10th, 1708. 
Within a twelvemonth lie had made three 
speeches, two of which, on the Wilkes cast*, 
were ambitious efforts which attracted con- 
siderable attention. In a letter relating to 
the second of them, which was made on 
April 14th, 1709, his father, addressing a 
friend, wrote in terms of pardonable elation. 
“1 am told,” he said, “that few in Parlia- 
ment ever spoke better than diaries did 
on Tuesday— off-hand, with rapidity and with 
spirit, and with such knowledge of what he 
wus talking of as surprised everybody in so 
young a man. If you think this vanity, I 
am sure you will forgive it.” The partiality 
of a parent lias to he taken into account 
in weighing this estimate, but that Fox's 
lowers at this very early [leriod were singularly 
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developed is shown bj r in<kq>en- 
doni testimony. Horace Waijxde 
dropping into the J louse olio 
evening in April, 1772, found Fox 
on his legs, and he describes in 
a letter to Sir Horace Mann his 
impressions of the vonng orator. 
“ Fox’s abilities,” he remarks, “ are 
amazing at so very early a period, 
especially under the circumstances 
of such a dissolute life. He was 
just arrived from Newmarket and 
had sat up drinking all night, 
and had not been in bed ! How 
such talents make one laugh at 
Tally’s rules for an orator, and 
his indefatigable application. His 
laboured orations arc puerile com- 
pared with this boy’s manly 
reason.’ 1 

The reference to Fox’s dissi- 
pated habits made by Walpole 
is thought by some of his 
biographers to bo somewhat 
exaggerated. That Fox, with his 
lax u|»-bringing, was not the 
most regular of youths is admitted. 
Hut it is claimed that he could 
not have achieved the success lie 
did as a debater if lie had boon 

From the iMi'tniit hit Si? Jtmhua Kcy,tohl*, P.K.A., ia the Xatinaal Portrait. (Jailer*/. altogether tile loose tisll which 
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may be admitted. At the same time, it is notorious that Fox's irregularities, and (‘specially 
his love of gaming, in bis early years went far beyond those of the majority of the young 
men of even that lax age. We are given in ‘“Fox's Correspondence ” a singular picture of 
the way in which the jemiesse dorm who composed Fox’s sot spent their leisure. The 
rendezvous was Alnmck’s, where the play was for rouleaus of £T>() each, and generally there 
was £10,000 in specie on the table. The manners of the gamesters were singular. “They 
began by pulling off their embroidered clothes and put. on frieze great-coats, or turned their 
coats inside out ward for luck. They put on pieces of leat her (such as are used by fool men 
when they clean their knives) to save their laced ruffles, and to guard their eyes from the 
light, and, to prevent tumbling their hair, wore high-crowned straw hats with broad brims and 
adorned with flowers and ribbons, masks to conceal their emotions w T hen they played at rjitinzp. 
Each gamester had a small neat stand by him to hold his tea, or a wooden l>owl with an 
edge of ormolu to hold his rouleaus.” In attendance outside were Jews who advanced money 
to the young »i>endthrifts at exorbitant rates of interest. Fox made early and frequent 
acquaintance with these gentry, his ante-room, where they were usually to be found, being on 
that account whimsically termed his “Jerusalem Chamber.” The extent to which he squandered 
his substance in these early days of his career may be gathered from the fact, stated on 
authority, that within a few years Lord Holland had disbursed about £20, 000 to liquidate the 
gambling debts of his two sons. 
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In spite of these distract ions. Fox went steadily forward 
in the great political race at St. Stephen’s. His hirtli mid 

connections unquestionably immense advantage for 

years; but without solid talents he could never have 
attained the position of influence lie early filled. In debate lie 
showed astonishing readiness. Before many years had elapsed 
he was almost without a rival. A description of his style, 
which, though belonging to a later period than that of which 
we are speaking, may be cited here, as his oratorical methods 
underwent little change through life. Ilis habit was to take 
the arguments of his op|»ououts one by one and reply to them; 
and it is said that without the aid of this text upon which 
to hang his comments he could make little progress. “The 
o] idling of Iiis speeches,” says Slmrpe, whose impressions we 
arc* recalling, “was almost, always hud. I * lit i I lie got warmed 
with his subject he hesitated and stammered, and he often 
continued for long together in a tame and commonplace strain. 
Even in liis highest flights he indulged in incessant repeti- 
tions, was negligent* in his language, and was licit .her polished 
nor exact in his style. Not wit hstauding these defects, lie*, 
exercised a prodigious influence over his hearers.” Fox’s 
greatest strength was not brought- out until lie had measured 
his genius with that of Pitt in many exciting combats across 
the floor of the House. Some of these encounters will call for notice*; but, meanwhile, we 
must iirst- glance at the circumstances under which Pitt made his entrance into the 
Parliament arv arena. 

Pitt’s training was the very opposite to that of Fox. lb* was brought up in the most, 
rigid principles of morality and religion, and the* utmost care was taken to ensure that liis 
education should he thorough and comprehensive. His quick intelligence and sensitive* nature 
responded to these influences. From his earliest boyhood 
he showed a seriousness and devotion to duty quite* 
remarkable in a youthful scion of a noble bouse in that 
day. Si,' Stephen's early attracted him — partly, no doubt, 
by reason of the glamemr which the t runsrcndcnt. genius 
of his father had cast e>ve»r it for him; partly because of 
the promptings of ambition. Night after night, lie was 
to be found in the Strangers’ Gallery watching with 
absorbed attention the oratorical conflict below. He heard 
the deludes, as IWacaulay remarks in his picturesque way, 

“with a close scientific attention resembling that with 
which a diligent pupil at Guv's Hospital watches every 
turn of the lmml of a great, surgeon through a difficult 
operation.” It was, therefore, as quite an old Parlia- 
mentary hand that In* took his place on the floor of 
the House and joined in the fray. 

His first speech, delivered on Burke's renewed 
bill for the reduction of the Civil List, was, says 
Karl Russell in liis “ Life of Fox,” delivered with a 
fluency, a precision, a dignity, and a^ method that 
are usually the acquirement of many years of praet ice. 

Lord North declared it the best first speech he had 
ever heard. The effect was prodigious. Lord Holland 
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lms related an anecdote which illnstrales the ]>resence of mind of the young orator. 
“As Mr. Fox hurried up to Mr. Pitt to compliment him on his speech, an old member 
said to Ik* General Grant, passed by and Raid, ‘Ay, Mr. Fox, you are praising young Pitt 
for his s]K*ech. You may well do so, for excepting yourself there’s no man in the House 
can make such another; and, old- as 1 am, I expect and ho]>o to hear you both battling it 
within these walls as 1 have done your fathers before.’ Mr. Fox, disconcerted at the 
awkward turn of the compliment, was silent, and looked foolish; but young Pitt, with great 
delicacy, readiness, and felicity of expression answered, ‘I have no doubt, General, you would 
like* to attain to the age of Methuselah.’” Macaulay mentions that the effect of the speech 
on Purke was such that, moved to tears, he exclaimed, It is not a chip of the old block; it 
is the old block itself.” 

This extraordinarily favourable first impression was more than justified by Jett’s subsequent 
career. Plunging with ardour into the war of parties, he made a reputation so great by his 
wonderful powers that, on the reconstruction of the Ministry consequent upon the death of Jjord 
Kockinghnm in 1782, he at the age of twenty-three became Chancellor of the Fxchequer, and 
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eighteen months Inter — on December 23rd, 1783— assumed the Premiership. Jiefore Pitt attained 
to supreme power lie and Fox had drifted into the jKisition of rivals, to which they were 
predestined by their political predilections and their great abilities. There was a fierce duel 
between them over the then recently concluded pence with France. Fox denounced the arrange- 
ment as an infamy and a disgrace, and Pitt stood forward as its uncompromising defender. An 
incident of the contest which is handed down to us by Wilbcrforoe illustrates the extraordinary 
spirit of the young Minister. It happened that on t he night of the debate Pitt was so oppressed 
with a severe headache that lie could scarcely hold up his head. “ Fox,” says Wilberlorce, “assailed 
him in a very able h|m>ccIi, in the midst of which Pitt, was obliged, from actual sickness, to retire 
to the entry door called ftilomon’s Porch, behind the Speaker’s chair. I seem to see him holding 
the door in one hand while he yielded to his malady, and turning his ear towards the House, that 
if possible he might not lose a single sentence that Fox uttered. . . . When Fox sat down he replied 
to him with great ability, though with less brilliancy than usual; but. on a renewal of the same 
discussion a few days later in a different form, he made one of the finest speeches ever delivered 
in Parliament.” The speech referred to by Wilberforce was considered by brougham to be the 
greatest of all Pitt’s speeches. 
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The subsequent encounters between Hit? two great statesmen served to bring out in still 
more striking fashion the splendid qualities of each the iinished eloquence and lucidity of 
Pitt, and the amazing debating force and mental alertness of Kox. Their gladiatorial contests 
extending over a period of nearly a quarter of a century furnish a chapter in Parliamentary 
history which for profundity of interest has not been since excelled in the personal rivalries 
of the House of (ominous, and probably never will be exeel led. The tremendous issues wliieli 
were before Parliament during the time that the two orators were face to fact* no doubt 
assisted largely to create the unique reputations which they have left behind. The American 
war, the French Revolution, the iinpeaehmeut of Warren Hastings, the Fnion with Ireland, 

and the great war with France, and the financial and political problems arising out of it 

these all supplied opportunities for statesmanship such as in the history of the country had 
never previously been afforded in an equal number of years. How each of the rivals in his 
way contributed to tin* common stock of genius which is a precious heritage of St. Stephen's 
is a story which must be read in detail. Our space will only permit of one further reference 
to the oratory of this magnificent Parliamentary era. The example is the wonderful speech of 
May 18th, 18(K5, in which Pitt defended his war policy. A squabble between the officials of 
the House and the reporters, which led to the exclusion of the latter from the gallery on that 
particular night, has unfortunately deprived the world of an authentic report of the* oration. 
Put of its superb qualities then* can he no question, from tin- striking impression which it 
made upon those who heard it. Lord Malmesbury says of the speech: u It, was the finest Pitt 
ever made; never was a speech so cheered, never was there such incessant and loud applause." 
Another who was present (Mr. Ward, afterwards Lord Dudley) gives a vivacious description 
of the whole scene: *• Krskine and Whitbread were beard with impatience, and when at the 



close of ;t tedious hour and half Pitt 
rose (twenty minutes to eight), there 
was just a violent and almost universal 
cry of -Mr. Pitt! Mr. Pitt!’ He 
was then cheered before In* had uttered 
a syllable, a mark of approbation which 
was repeated at. almost all the brilliant 
passages and remarkable sentiments; 
and when he sat, down (nine) there 
followed one of the longest, most 
eager, and most enthusiastic; bursts 
of applause 1 ever heard in any place 
on anv occasion.” As it was tin* 
greatest, it was one; of the last of 
Pitt's oratorical triumphs. Within 
four years ‘‘the pilot, that weathered 
the storm ” was being carried amid 
the grief of the nation to the great 
Temple of Reconciliation across the 
way. In the same* year Fox was laid 
to rest in Hie same place, the two 
graves being only a few inches from 
each other. It is to this circumstance 
that Scott, alludes in those beautiful 
lines in Mai'm hm : — 

Where, taming thought to human pride, 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 


Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 


’Twill trickle to his rival’s bier; 
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OVr Pitt's tlic mournful requiem sound, 

And Pox’s shall the notes rebound. 

'I lie solemn echo seems to cry --- 
“ licit! let their discord with them die, 

Speak not for those a separate doom, 

Whom Fait; made brothers in the tomb; 

Put search the land of living men, 

Where wilt thou find their like nguii?*’ 

With the removal of these 
giants of dehate, tin 1 House of 
(ominous lost the absorbing at- 
tract iveness that had marked its 
proceedings lor several decades pre- 
viously. There now followed an 
era in statesmanship only redeemed 
from absolute mediocrity by the 
versatile ability and the scintillating 
wit of (Jeorge Canning. 

Before, however, we take final 
leave of the eighteenth century, 
we must make reference to two 
men who, though they never made 
any great mark in the lions;*, 
played a very conspicuous part in 
the political and literary life of 
the period. We refer to Kdward 
Gibbon, the historian, and Sir 

/>., r. it. a. Cliilip Francis. Ilic reputed writer r.a. 

of the “ Letters of .luriius.” Widely 
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the ] >aii* shared a common distaste 

to oratory, Gibbon, who wit in eitfl't Parliaments, never opened his mouth on any important 
occasion. In his “ Autobiography ” he attribute's his silence t o prudence. “ Timidity,” he says, 
••was Jollified by pride, and even the success of liiv pen discouraged the trial of my voice.” 
* fc I am still a mute,” he wrote on another occasion. •* It is more tremendous than I imagined; 
the great speakers fill me with despair, the bad ones with terror.” Sir Philip Francis, more 
venturesome than Gibbon, often intervened in debate, but he had a hesitating delivery and 
other defects which prevented his achieving even moderate success as an orator. One. or 
his speeches, however, merits notice as an exception to the rule of ineffective utterances. It 
was delivered in the course of the debate on Pitt’s India Bill. One of the provisions of this 
measure abolished trial by jury for delinquents returning from India, and set up in its place a 
new tribunal. “ 1 am not,” said Francis, “an old man, yet I remember the lime when such 
mi attempt would have aroused the whole country into a fiaine. Had the experiment been 
made when t he illustrious statesman the late Karl of Chatham enjoyed a seat in this assembly, 
lie would have sprung from the bed of sickness* he would have solicited some friendly hand to lay 
him on the floor, and t hence, wit h a monarch’s voice, he would have called the whole kingdom 
to arms to oppose it. But he is dead, and has left- nothing in the world that resembles him. 
He is dead! and the sense, the honour, the character, and the understanding of the nation are 
dead with him” ‘‘The repetition of the wnrds ‘He is dead,”’ says Wraxall, who records the 
incident, “was attended with the finest effect; and the reflections produced by it involuntarily 
attracted every eye towards the Treasury Bench, where sat his son. I have rarely witnessed a 
moment when the pissions were touched in a more masterly manner within the walls of the 
House. The impression made by it on Pitt is said to have been of the deepest kind.” 
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WESTMINSTER HAUL: ITS HISTORY AND TRADITIONS. 

No part of the Houses of Parliament has so much to interest the visitor as Westminster Hall. 
If the whole of t.Iu* rest of the vast pile* of buildings won* swept- away, this splendid structure* 
would still con for a unique distinotioii ujhiii the site. It is not merely that it is a wonderfully 
perfect.- and beautiful specimen of the architectural work of ail age when hall construct ion 
was carried to a high point of excellence; it is not simply that it is a most interesting relic 
of one of. the, oldest, Koval palaces in Kuropo. Its claims to attention ge> far deeper than 
eonsideral ions of this description, touching, in fact, tin* very foundations of our national 
life; for within its four walls have been enacted 111011 * of the leading events in the history 
of Kngland than have been witnessed by any other building devoted to purely civil uses in 
existence. As Audience Chamber. Senate House. Palace of Justice, and Koval llauquct ing Hall 
it has filled a place in tin* life of the nation of stupendous interest and importance. Even the 
great Abbey, with its venerable traditions, or the grey Tower of the Conqueror, with its absorbing 
if sinister record, cannot vie with this ancient chamber in the fascination of its story and 
the diversity of its points of interest. Unique in its architect ural distinct ion, it occupies a 
place apart from the great buildings of tlu* country by reason of the poetry and tragedy of 
its history, and the length and continuity of its national traditions. 

The story of the building goes back to the 
years immediately succeeding the Norman Conquest. 
Its founder was William Kufus, who intended that 
it should form a part of a magnificent palace to 
take the place of the somewhat mean structure 
which had served the purp om*s of the English rulers 
from the time of the Confessor. The work was 
commenced in tlu* year 10117 and completed some 
two years later. 'Flu* King was abroad looking after 
his troublesome subjects in Normandy during its 

const ruction ; but he took a close interest in t he 
progress of the operations, and made it his first 

business on his return in J0!M) to inspect the build- 
ing. According to an old chronicler, lie was not 
over pleased with f In* architect's handiwork. Keplying 
to a remark of some of his retinue that the building 
was too large, William observed that “it was not 
half so large as it should have been, and that it 
was only a bedchamber in comparison with the 

building which he intended to make." This was 

probably merely a piece of Koval boasting, but un- 
questionably tla* monarch’s architectural designs were 
conceived on a scale of much splendour. They were 
not carried out, mainly for the prosaic reason that 
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Mir necessary supplies were unobtainable. The King was engaged in completing the work 
begun in the reign of his predecessor upon the Tower of London, and the heavy demands 
from this quarter, coupled with the expenses involved in dealing with his rebellious subjects, 
completely depleted the exchequer. It is doubtful whether the plans ever even entered upon 
the active stage. A tradition once existed that the foundations of a vast building “stretching 
from the river of Thames even unto the highway ” were discoverable by the diligent searcher, 
but this was only a tradition. Tin* work of Rufus practically began and ended with the i Ini I. 

How much of tla* present Hall belongs to the time of its founder is a subject upon which 
antiquarians have differed considerably. The most reliable authority, no doubt, is the* late .Mr. 
.1. L. Pearson, K.A.. who was employed by tin* (iovernment to act as its adviser when the changes 
consequent upon the removal of the Law Pourts wen* made in 1 HSi . This gentleman expressed 
the opinion, in his " Report, on Westminster Hall,” that “there remained only in lSIlf a couple 
of corridors and parts of a string-course* on 1 1 u* east side to tell of its existence.” ■ Later 
operations connected with the removal of tin* Law Pouvts resulted in the uncovering permanently 
on the west side of a large portion of tla* earliest Norman walls, "fortunately in a fairly perfect 
state* of preservation.” Put despite this, what the visitor of to-day sees of the. Hull belongs to 
a much later period than the early one in which its foundations wen* laid. 

According to Mr. Pearson, then* wen* fifteen distinct periods in which tin* building was 
altered, excluding tin* occasion on which In* himself was engaged. Henry II., Richard L. 
Henry 111., and Kdward III. all had a hand in the renovation or restoration of the Hall. Put 
the sovereign to whom it owed most of its characteristic features is Richard II. Previous to 
his time then* is reason to suppose that the building consisted of navi* and aisles, tin* roof 
being supported hv timber posts. The King removed these obstruct ions, heightened the walls 
two feet, ad(h*d the existing roof, a new northern porch and towers, and “divers lodgings” on 
the west side, where the J^iw tourts until a few years since stood. ]3y these changes the 
building was completely transformed. Imposing as it. bad been before, if acquired a new 
grandeur from tbe stateliness given to its proportions and the beauty of its roof. As it was 
left by Richard 11. we see it in all its essential features to-day. And what a noble vista it is! 
As an able historical writer 1 remarks: “High above ltiui, bay beyond bay, arch beyond arch, 
stretches the* unrivalled root of 

Cobwcbless beams conceived of Irish wood, 

once framed with the stout chestnut timber of Normandy's growt h and the black oak of Ireland 
1 The Uev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, 41 Memorials of Westminster/' p. 247. 
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along the verge ujion the upper wall, raised by King Kichard two feet more in height, and 
upon the shields borne by the angels, which supports the roof, the eye notes the badge of 
the founder — -tin 1 , chained hart.” 

The beautiful roof has stood the test of time well. It was thoroughly rejinired in the last 
year of the reign of George III., when some forty loads of oak, the remains of old men-of-war 
broken up at Portsmouth Dockyard, wen* introduced in substitution of unsound parts. Since 
then repairs have been made from time to time, and in the nature of things a renovation will 
be necessary again before many years are out ; but there is every reason to hope that the solid 
work of Yevell will remain for tin* admiration of many future generations of Englishmen. 

The changes made since Wichard IP's time in the internal arrangements of the Hall, though 
they have not affected the structure to any material extent, an* yet of considerable importance 
and interest. Originally the Courts of King’s Pencil and Chancery held their sittings at the 
south end of the Hall, as shown in Hollar’s quaint drawing. They wen* sr| hi rated from each 
other by a flight of steps and a passage communicating with a doorway leading to the House 
of Commons. When Sir John Soane in 1824 built the range* of Courts, demolished in 1881, 

the* great. Hall was freed from the* obstructions which had grown up at the south end of the 

Hall in consequence of the sittings of the Court. Subsequently Sir Charles Parry’s plan of making 
the building the main approach to the House of Commons necessitated a still more striking 
innovation. This was tin* setting back of tin* great south window and tin* creation of the 
beautiful St. Stephen’s Porch at tin* top of the flight of steps at the extreme end of the Hall. 
The eminent- architect would at tin* same time have raised the roof, fc * being t homughly sat isfied 
of the practicality of t he process and of the great improvement of proportion which must result.” 
Put considerations of expense operated to prohibit this portion of his scheme. All things 

considered, it is well, perhaps, that his hand was stayed. The work might not. have been 
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successful, and failure would have been almost a crime. As filings are, we have the Hall in all 
its ancient, grandeur, incongruous, pissiblv, without, when seen in its modem setting, lmt within, 
from its graceful lantern, utilised in old times to allow of the emission of smoke from the open 
fire upon the floor, to the heraldic devices upon the walls, a perfect specimen of the great 
chamber which for centuries serve*! the purposes of a Koval Banqueting Hall and a Koval 
Presence Chamber. 

It has sometimes been claimed for the Hall that it is the largest ajwirtment unsupported 
by pillars in the world. But this is an error. Its dimensions — 290 feet long by 68 feet broad 
and 92 feet high — are exceeded by those of the Hall of Justice at Padua and of some railway 
stations. Nevertheless, whether regarded from the architectural or the historical standpoint, 
it has a unique distinction amongst the great halls of the world. 

Built originally to minister to the piss ion for regal pomp which was a characteristic 
weakness of William Kufus in common with the other Norman Kings, the Hall was in its 
early days the scene of much barbaric pageantry and feasting. Under its splendid roof-tree, 
as we shall describe in detail in a subsequent- chapter, have gathered countless hosts of Koval 
guests at coronation feasts from the time of the first- Henry until the accession of (ieorge IV 
There also, in Norman times, it, was the custom of the King, sitting on his throne, to keep 
his Pentecost anil Christmas and other great festivals, extending to enormous numbers of liis 
subjects the rude and profuse hospitality characteristic of the period. Koval marriage and 
betrothal celebrations, too, were held in the Hall, to the accompaniment of much rejoicing and 
merriment, and with a lavish flow of wine, not only in the chamber itself, but also in the 
fountain in New Palace Yard. Nor was the use of the Hall, even at that period, confined to 
festive gatherings. As the great, public Audience Cliamlier of the King it was frequently the 
witness of incidents of dramatic interest and high historic importance. It was in the Hall 
that the faithless Henry III. received his outraged subjects on March 7th, 1250, and by a show 
of hypocritical contrition endeavoured to allay their just resentment. Old Matthew Paris has 
supplied us with a vivid account of this scene in all its barefaced audacity. He tells us how, 
by command of the King, the citizens of London assembled together before him at Westminster, 
“even to the boys of twelve years old,” and how “there was such a crowd of people the 
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whole court was filled with them.” Then the historian describes the farce which had been 
prej wired with much care by the wily monarch: “Being met together, the King humbly, as 
if about to shed tears, entreated each one of the citizens with heart and voice to disavow 
all kind of anger, malevolence, and rancour towards him; for he publicly confessed that 
he himself, but more frequently his servant#, had in many ways injured them, taking away 
their goods and retaining them, and in various respects encroaching on their rights and 
liberties, wherefore he besought them to pardon him.” The quaint record concludes by stating 
that “the citizens, understanding that nothing further was required of them, consented 
to all that the King required, although no restitution was made of what hud been taken 
from them.” - 

A fitting pendant to this ancient- and Boyal version of the confidence trick was supplied 
three years later in the same place by the same King, when he attended a great assembly of the 
bonis spiritual and temporal convened to register his vow that if he failed to execute his engage- 
ments, he would submit himself to excommunication, (lathering in the Hull, the prelates and 
Iwirons, each bearing a lighted ta|K>r in his hand, encircled the King while the curse of heaven 
was invoked by the Archbishop of Canterbury on those who in future should in any respect violate 
the two charters (the Magna Charta and the Cliarta do Foresta). Hands were lifted in air and 
brows bared, and “the tapers were then extinguished and thrown, stinking and smoking, on the 
ground, and the dire malediction uttered that the souls of every one wlio infringed the charters 
1 might thus be extinguished and stink and smoke in hell.*” Weirdly impressive in its rude 
fervour, the episode was made additionally striking by the action of the King, who closed the 
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ceremony by declaiming these words : u So 
nmy God help me, I will inviolably observe all 
these things, as I am a man and a Christian, 
a knight and a crowned and anointed King.” 1 
Solemn as the vow taken was, it was speedily 
broken, and, as a consequence, cm May 2nd, 
1258, we find a very different gathering meet- 
ing on the identical spot. It was an assembly 
of the barons intent on extracting from the 
King something more effective than a lightly 
given promise. Clad in complete armour, 
the barons presented a formidable and awe- 
inspiring appearance. Am I, then, a 
prisoner ? ” faltered the trembling Henry when 
liis eyes lighted on the glittering array. 
“Not so/’ responded lloger Bigod (the Karl 
of Norfolk and Karl Marshal); “but as you, 
sir, by your ]«irf ialify to foreigners and your 
own prodigality, have involved the realm in 
misery, we demand that the authority of 
the State be delegated to commissioners, who 
shall have power to correct abuses and enact 
salutary laws.” The King was reluctant, to 
submit to so serious a curtailment of his pre- 
rogatives; but- the barons were insistent, and 
eventually he submitted. Bather more than 
a month later, at a Parliament assembled 
at Oxford, a council of twenty-four Iwirons 
and prelates and twelve representatives of 
the people was appointed to take over the 
government of the country. Out of those 
memorable incidents in Westminster Jlall, 
therefore, directly arose the modern system 
of popular representation. 

Of a different type from the scenes in 
which Henry III. played so degrading a part, 
but not less characteristic of the age, w’ere 


the stately courtesies paid in 1256 and 1260 to Alexander III. of Scotland and his Queen, and 
the interesting ceremonial which accompanied the rendering of homage hy the same King in 
1274 and 1278 to .Robert the Bruce, deputed to receive it in the presence of Edward J. us 
his liegeman, for lands which he held in England. The festival honours paid in the Hall 
at Christmastide, 1277, to Llewellyn, the unfortunate Prince of Wales, by his fnture conqueror 
and oppressor, too, must be noted, as well as the orgies in which “the slie-wolf of France” 
and the worthless Piers Oaveston figured -orgies which scandalised the morality of even that 
easy-going age. Nor must we forget that it was in this ancient Hall that tlie chivalrous 
Edward the Black Prince was created Duke of Cornwall, and that it was in a chamber off 
the south side of the building he ten years later breathed his lost amid the laments of 
the people, “as though the spring was taken from England’s year.” Reminiscent. also of 
the inspiring side of English history is the episode of a visit to the Hall on May 24th, 
1357, after the battle of Poitiers, of the captive John, King of France. Clad in Royal robes 
aiid riding upon a snow-white palfrey, the unfortunate King was “about three of the bell in 


1 See illustration on page IX. 
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the afternoon ” received by the chivalrous Edward amid the strains of martial music and 
the singing of hymns of praise by full-robed clergy. The Lord Almoner, the Lord Mayor, 
and a thousand citizens, including representatives of the great City guilds, followed in 
the train, and on going to and returning from the Hall flowers were strewn in the Royal 
visitor’s way. It wjis a noble tribute from one great soldier to a less fortunate one, and 
was in keeping with the whole treatment of John during his detention. But the chains 
gulled,* nevertheless. Rallied on one occasion by the gallant Edward on his melancholy, and 
asked to join in some merry-making arranged in his honour, he replied in a voice shaken 
with emotion, “Qunmodo cantabimus can tic um in terra aliena?” (“ How shall we sing in 
a strange land?”) For some time longer the French monarch had to supjKirt as best lie 
might his gilded exile. We find him sitting at the high table in the Hall on Christmas 
Day, 1358, with David, King of Scotland, who had come to Westminster to offer his 
service in the French wars, as well as to arrange a treaty of commerce. It was not, in fact, 
until after Edward had again invaded and ravaged France that John, in an interview with 
Edward “in the chapel of the Palace at Westminster,” ratified the Treaty of Renunciation 
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— so called because of the tenor of some of 
its clauses- - and paved the way to his libera- 
tion at Calais on October Kith, 1300. 

Arising out of this formal termination 
of the bloody feud which had existed so long 
between England and France w T as a meeting 
of Parliament in the Hall with some pictur- 
esque accompaniments which throw an inter- 
esting light on the tendencies of the age. 
When the debates on the treaty had been 
carried through and a cordial approval ex- 
tended to the terms of the compact, a mass 
in honour of the Holy Trinity was celebrated 
in the Abbey Church by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Thereafter the King and his 
sons, standing erect in the presence of the 
French hostages, “torches being lighted and 
crosses held over the eueharist and missal,” 
witnessed the ceremony of all the English 
peers present swearing “ upon the sacred 
body of our Lord ” to keep the peace which 
had been agreed u}>on by the two Kings. 

The meeting of Parliament in the Hall 
noted in this connection was only one of many 
assemblies called there in those remote days. 
Marked out alike by its stately proportions 
and its close association with the Palace for 
a Royal Council Chamber, the Hall was fixed 
upon from the earliest period of its existence 
for the holding of the periodical Councils of 
State which the caprice or the needs of the 
Norman Kings caused to be summoned. For 
a time the gatherings were brought together 
at irregular intervals, and were without any 
definite form. But gradually a more complete 
and regular system grew up, until about the 
year 1265, mainly as a result of the coercion 
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exercised, as already described, upon the faithless Henry 111., » Parliament., as we understand 
the term, was held. To this knights were summoned as representatives of counties, and citizens 
and burgesses for cities and boroughs. The City of London sent four citizens to represent it, 
and ever since it has enjoyed this representation — a circumstance which testifies eloquently to; 
the historic continuity of our institutions. From this time forward Parliaments were systemati- 
cally held, though at irregular intervals. On the separation of the two Houses, which probably 
was carried out about the reign of Edward III., the building fell into disuse for Parliamentary 
purposes, though from time to time functions of special inqiortance affecting the (iovemment 
continued to be held there. These legislative traditions have been completely overshadowed 
by subsequent memories of more dramatic interest; but they must never be overlooked, ior 
in the Hall we see the veritable cradle of the .British Constitution. 

The last great public ceremony in Westminsters Hall — the lying-in-state of the Bight 
Hon. William Ewart Gladstone — demands some notice, as it was unique in the history 
of the building. The remains of the great Chatham the night before the interment in the 
Temple of Beconciliation hard by had rested in the Painted Chamber in the Palace adjoining, 
where, if tradition may be relied on, the wasted frame of Edward the Confessor had been 
prewired for the tomb seven hundred years previously. We have also noted that Edward the 
Black Prince died in a chandler situated on the south side of the building. But Westminster 
Hall itself with all its historical associations, its pageants and pomps, its Slate trials and 
Court festivities, bad never previously been used for such a purpose as that to which it 
was put on this recent occasion. Yet nothing could have been more appropriate, for through 
this historic Hall the great statesman had frequently jMissed on his way to the House of 
Gammons ; and within a few yard* of it he had commenced that dazzling career which took 
him to the highest pinnacle of fame. 

The arrangements for the ceremony were higlily impressive. Brought in the early mom 
from Hawarden Castle to Westminster, the remains of the aged statesman were .received 
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by liis Grace the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, attended by the officers at arms and the. 
Chaplain of the House of Commons (Archdeacon Wilberforce) in his clerical robes. The coffin 
was placed in the centre of the Hall, upon a raised bier, at the foot of which was a 
while silk pall embroidered with gold bearing the inscription, “ Requiencat in Pace ” — the 
pall a gift to Mr. Gladstone by the Armenians, whose cause he had bo stoutly championed. 
With •touching simplicity the arrangements w’ere carried out,. No flowers or deeorar 
tions were plifred in the Hall; no ostentatious emblems of woe figured in the picture. 
At the corners of the bier four massive silver candlesticks with candles were placed, 
and behind the head of the coffin stood an elaborate embossed brass cross, brought, from 
St. John's Church, Westminster. From sunset to dawn relays of clergy maintained a 
solemn vigil. 

Elaborate arrangements for the admission of the public were devised by the authorities, 
and admirably carried out. To regulate the movement of the great throng of mourners 
barriers draped in black were erected from one end of the Hall to the other, allowing of a 
jMissage on each side of the coffin, the two ranks meeting at the upper part, of the building 
near the St. Stephen's Forth, where the exits were provided. Throughout the two days that 
the lying-in-state continued there was a continuous stream of humanity passing in gloomy 
aful reverent silence by the bier. Class distinctions were obliterated in the general desire to 
pay this last tribute to the illustrious dead. In the throng were peers and legislators, judges 

and great Church dignitaries, sharing 



their common sorrow with the artisan 
in his working clothes, the policeman* 
off duty, and the soldier in uniform. 
Passing up the steps at the end of 
the chamber many lingered for a 
few moments to take a final look at 
the catafulcjue. From this vantage 
]K)int- the scene presented was one of 
extreme solemnity and impressive- 
ness. The eye ranged. over a great, 
mass of ]>eople coming in from New 
Palace Yard and moving slowly along, 
all turning their heads reverently 
towards the coffin when ] Missing, and 
many exhibiting signs of emotion, 
the while an awed silence prevailed, 
broken only by the rustling move- 
ment of many feet. The effect was 
heightened by the extreme simplicity 
of the central object, standing in 
its splendid isolation in the centre 
of the ehaml)er, and invoking, as it 
seemed, the memories of six centuries 
of national greatness which are en- 
shrined within this stately edifice. 

Now comes the last scene of 
the ceremony — the removal of the 
body to the grave prepared in the 
Abbey. Shortly before this sad duty 
is discharged, Sir Benjamin Stone, 
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authorities, takes a photograph of the coffin as it lias been 
viewed l»y tens of thousands of mourners in the previous two 
days. Nature contributes her share to the success of the 
effort. As the camera is lieing adjusted a ray of bright 
sunlight pierces the gloom of the interior and falls softly 
on the oaken casket, suffusing it with a subdued radiance*. 

Thus aided in his task, the talented operator secures a 
priceless *dic of a memorable episode in the life of West- 
minster Hall to add to the unique series of historic photo- 
graphs with which lie has enriched the national collections. 

Meanwhih*, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, members of 
the House of Peers, assemble in the House of Lords, and 
members of the House of Commons in their House. Repre- 
sentatives of her Majesty Queen Victoria, the Princes of the 
Royal Blood, representatives of foreign sovereigns, friends 
and the family of the deceased, and u deputation from 
the Hawarden estate are assembled in the Hall. After 
a short prayer from the Pish op of Loudon, the officers of 
arms marshal the procession. The various heralds are in 
attendance, wearing plain black clothes in the place of their 
State uniforms, and carrying white staves. Portcullis and 
Rouge Dragon Pursuivant s-at -Arms lead the way for the 
Speaker and members of the House of Commons. The 
Speaker, wearing his full-bottomed wig and State robes, is preceded by the Sergeant-at- 
Arins, wearing his silver chain of office and carrying the mace. The officers of the 
House of Commons accompany the Speaker. Proceeding slowly down the steps at the end 
of the Hall, the Commons procession passes the coffin, and loads the way to the Abbey. 
The members of the House of Lords follow next, led by the Lord High Chancellor in his 
robes, the heralds neeomjjanving them being the Windsor and the Richmond. Representatives 
of foreign nations, escorted by the Lancaster Herald, follow the Peers, and then the 
coffin is placed upon the shoulders of the bearers, the Karl Marshal (the Duke of Norfolk) 

walking in front, and five 
pail-bearers on each side, 
among them being II.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales (now his 
Majesty the King), 1LK.H. 
the Duke of York (now Prince 
of Wales), the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Karl of Rose- 
bery, the Duke of Rutland, 
and the Karl of Kimberley — 
all Knights of the Garter. 
The Right Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour and Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, representing 
the House of Commons, walk 
beside their dead colleague, 
and with them are Lord 
Rendel and Mr. George 
Armitsteod (ex-M.P.), both 
intimate friends of the 
deceased. Slowly the coffin 
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is borne to the simple hearse, merely a platform on wheels, drawn by two bay horses, and the 
hist great State ceremony in Westminster Hall is at- an end. 

In connection with the modern history of the Hall must lie mentioned a scheme lately 
under consideration for reviving the ancient Parliamentary use of the building. The pro]>osal 
arose out of the disorderly scenes witnessed in the House of J^ords on the opening of the 
first Parliament of the present reign by his Majesty the King, in the crush on this occasion 
several members of the House of Commons were seriously hurt, and the episode altogether was 
one which reflected small credit on the august assembly. To obviate similar trouble in future 
it was suggested that the opening of Parliament, instead of taking place in the Peers’ 
chamber, should lx? arranged, as in old days, in Westminster Hall. It was a distinctly 
fascinating proposal, and one for which there was, j/rima facie , much to be said; so the 
Government- appointed a Committee of both Houses, com} wised of some of the most eminent 
members of each, to inquire into the feasibility of the scheme. The Committee met, and 
held several sittings ; but its report, when forthcoming, was opjiosed to any change in the 
existing arrangements. 

Pefore taking final leave of the Hall, it is impossible not to make some reference to its 
use through long centuries as a great gathering place of the public. At one time there w T ere 
bookstalls all round the interior of the building, and works were issued from it as from any 
other publishing centre. This aspect of it is illustrated by the following extract from “Pepys’ 
Diary”: “January 20, 1659. — At Westminster Hall, where Mrs. Lane and the rest of the maids 
had their white scarfs, all having been at the burial of a young bookseller in the Hall.” 

19 
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Again and again the diarist pays visits to the 
Hall in connection with the purchase of books. 
It was also a mart of a different kind, as may be 
gathered from the versified description of the Hall 
as , it was in Henry V.’s reign, by Lydgate, monk 
of Bury : — 

Within t)ii» Hall neither redie nor ynt poor© 

Would do for aught although I should dye; 

Which seeing I get me out of the doorc, 

Where Flemings on me began for to cry, 

“ Master, what will you copcn or buy ? 

Fyne felt butts, or s]xjet.a(des to reede, 

I^ay downe yo’ sylver, and here you may sptMide* 

That t he Hall was a mart for the sale of miscellaneous- 
goods long after this is indicated by an allusion in 
the epilogue to Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer , where 
we read : — 

In the Ilall of Westminster 
Rleck sempstress vends amidst the Courts her wares. 

Again, in Tom Brown’s “ Amusements,” a work 
published in 1700, we are given a lively description 
of the bazaar-like character of the building. Enter- 
ing the Hall, the visitor “was surprised to see in 
the same place men on the one side with baubles and toys, and on the other taken up with 
the fear of judgment, on which depends their inevitable destiny. In this shop are to be- 
sold ribbons and gloves, towers and commodes, by word of month ; in another shop, lands and 
tenements are disposed of by decree. On your left hand you hear a nimble-tongued, painted 
sempstress with her charming treble invite you to buy some of her knick-knacks ; and on 
your right a dee|Hnout.hed cryer demanding imjH)Ssibilities — viz., silence to be kept among 
women and lawyers.” 

The stalls were gradually ousted from the Hall, but a thoroughly clean sweep was not 
made of them until the Law Courts were removed to the Strand. Now you would as soon 
expect to see anyone selling goods in St. Paul's Cathedral as you would in Westminster Hall. 
Very pro]>erly the authorities exercise a jealous su)>ervision over the building, and allow in it 
nothing inconsistent with its grand history arid traditions. 

In the eighteenth century the Hall was frequently the scene of great ]x>1itical meetings. 
Such a use of the building at the present day would be impossible, but no one appears to 
have objected to the procedure in those (lays —at, least, we may infer this from the following 
matter-of-fact statement which appears in a letter included in the Fox correspondence, relating 
to a gathering held on February 2nd, 1780: “Meeting for a petition (in the Westminster 
election business) in Westminster Hall. The Court jwirty dispersed handbills to represent the 
dearness of coals, and thence to excite the people against the Duke of Bichmond as enriched 
by the coal tax. Alxmt three thousand persons met, headed by the Duke of Portland, the 
Cavendishes, Charles Fox, Bichard Fitzpatrick, Wilkes, Sawbridge, Lord Temple, and the 
Grenvilles, General Burgoyne, Burke, Townshends, etc. Charles Fox was placed in the chair. 
Sawbridge moved the petition, and was supported by Wilkes; and a petition similar to that 
of York voted, and a Committee of Lords and others chosen. Charles Fox then made a fine 
and warm speech, and was particularly severe on Lord North and the Duke of Northumberland. 
Dr. Jebb proposed Mr. Fox for the future candidate for Westminster, which was received with 
-universal applause. Lord J. Cavendish and Charles Turner likewise spoke.” To parallel this 
gathering we must imagine the leaders of one or other of the great political parties calling 
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in the Hull a mass meeting to settle some important partisan move. But the mind almost 
declines to conceive such an act of sacrilege. 

As a legal and judicial centre the Hall was long famous, ajwirt from its association with 
State trials and political impeach merits. Men who are still in middle age can readily recall 
the gathering of long-robed and bewigged gentry who daily thronged its ample floor and gave 
to the place a characteristic appearance. This was an as|K*ct it had worn for centuries. 
IN ‘ter the Great, when he came to Iiondon, was taken to the Hall as one of the sights, 
and seeing so many men in peculiar costumes alioiit, he asked who they were. On being 
told that they were lawyers, he grimly remarked that he had but two in his dominions, 
and that he believed he would hang one of them up the instant he got home again. 
The character of the building as a place of public assembly, and its proximity to the Haw 
Courts, suggested it as the most suitable place in which to put into execution primitive 
decrees carrying with them jiersonal humiliation. One case recorded in the national archives 
is that* of Sir Thomas Lake 1 , Mary, his wife, and Sarali Swarton, who, on being convicted 
in 1018-19 of slandering the Countess of Hxeter, were ordered “to be wliipjied at the cart’s 
fail from the prison to Westminster, there to he marked with the letters F. and A. for a 
false accuser, and to lie whipped to Cheapside, and then remain in prison in Bridewell during 
his Majesty’s pleasure.” The disciplinary measures of which the Hall was the scene were 
not. confined to the general public. There is a case recorded in the Hatfield Papers, 
under date 1588, which indicates that disreputable counsel were brought under the lash of 
public censure in the building. The proceedings referred to touch the case of one Gilbert 
Sherrington, of Gray’s Inn, who was convicted of procuring Jean Scolcrol't and itichard 
Brereton to retract depositions they had made. The offending knight of the long robe was 
first fined £200, and then, on refusing submission, was fined a further sum of 1,000 marks, 
“adjudged to he expelled out of Gray’s Inn, and sequestered from his practice for ever” 
Then, as a final stroke of judicial severity, it was ordered “that lie should go about. 
Westminster Hall one day in the term time (the judges sitting in the (Joints there) with 
a jwiper on his head declaring his offences for example, and warning to others.” The Bar has 
its black sheep in these days, hut wisely it does not make a public jKirade of them. 

In connection with this case of sulwmmtion, it may lie mentioned that a once familiar 
figure which haunted Westminster Hall was the hireling witness. Perjun*d wretches were 

wont to parade themselves 
in the Hall, a straw worn 
in their ears being the 
recognisable badge of their 
shame. Sometimes they 
had to stand in the pil- 
lory in the adjacent Palace 
Yard for their offences. 
But more often they escaped 
without punishment, owing 
to the laxity of the age. 
It is jMissihle that, there is 
quite as much false swear- 
ing to-day as there ever 
was, hut it, is something 
to the good that there is 
no open bartering of the 
truth in the antechamber 

OLD PALACE YAK1) IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. of Justice. 



CHAPTER XII. 

WESTMINSTER HALL: MEMORABLE TRIALS. 

Interesting as are t lie legislative associations of 
Westminster Hall, it is in its aspect us a judicial 
centre that it lias the greatest claims to recognition. 
From the time of the earliest Norman Kings to 
the reign of Victoria it was the great pivot around 
which our judicial system revolved. For several 
hundred years it was the actual home of important- 
1 Handies of the judiciary. The connection of the 
Hall with the law grew out. of the traditional 
association of the monarch with the dispensation of 
justice. The King was not only the sovereign head 
of liis people; he was the fountain of justice. It 
was, therefore, essential that in the Palace there 
should he one sjkit where disputes could be adjusted 
and the law administered in all cases where the 
intervention of the Crown was necessary. At the 
outset, some of the rooms of the Palace were used 
for this purpose; hut. soon the centre of interest 
gravitated to Westminster Hall, whose majestic 
proportions and superb architecture rendered it 
peculiarly suitable for the impressive ceremonial of 
the law. In early days the King dispensed justice 
in person. Seated on his throne at the upper end 
of the Hall, with all the great officers of State 
grouped about him, he listened to the complaints of aggrieved subjects. In theory it was 
a magnificent system ; in practice it worked out badly, for as the King moved about, the 
Courts had to move with him ; and so an element, of uncertainty was introduced into the 
procedure which must have added enormously to the expense of justice while it detracted 
from its efficiency. Eventually the powers were delegated, and the Courts were permanently 
settled in Westminster Hall. Up to eighty years ago the Courts of Chancery and King’s 
Kench actually sat in the Hall itself ; the other Courts were distributed about the apartments 
of the Palace situated in immediate proximity to it. This system continued until the year 
1820, when an extensive clearance was made on the north side of the Hall of the old buildings; 
and ii]M>n the site was erected, under the architectural supervision of Sir John Soane, a range 
of buildings which accommodated the whole of the (Courts. Here the administration of justice 
centred until the new Palace of Justice arose in the Strand and provided a habitation more 
suited to the modem requirements of the law. 

Around the venerable walls of the great Hall cluster many traditions connected with the 
dispensation of justice. The famous incident of Prince Hal’s outbreak fills one of the best- 
known jmges of English history. One of the Prince’s boon companions had been arraigned for 
robbery, and, in order to overawe the judge, the Prince decided to be present. But the 
occupant of the Bench, Sir William Gascoigne, was a man of strong fibre, and, unmindful of 
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the prisoner’s princely patron, he condemned him as his offence deserved. Upon this Prince 
Henry attempted to rescue the prisoner at the liar, and for his pains received a stern 
admonition from the judge. Incensed at this, the Koval brawler sprang up as if to slay him 
or pluck him from his chair. Gascoigne still was not intimidated. Asserting “the majesty 
of the King’s place of judgment,” he committed the Prince to prison in the King’s Bench. 
Conscious of his error, the impetuous Prince sheathed his sword and quietly submitted to the 
officers of justice. in the beautiful scene in The Second Part of Heim/ IV. where Prince 
Henry, as Henry V., meets the Chief Justice, we have a fitting sequel to this moving episode. 
The Chief Justice, prompted by a' remark of the King, justifies his action: — 

Question your royal thoughts, make the oast; yours ; 

He now the father and propose a son, 

Hear your own dignity so much profaned, 

See your most dreadful laws so l(K)scly slighted. 

Behold yourself so by a son disdain’d ; 

And then imagine me taking your part, 

And in your power soft silencing your son : 

After this cold considcrancc, sentence me ; 

And, as you are a king, Hfieuk in your state 
What I have clone that misbecame my place, 

My person, or my liege's sovereignty. 

The King, with the ardour of a generous nature, handsomely acknowledges the justice of the 
judge’s action : — 

You did commit me : 

For which, I do commit into your hand 

The unstained sword that you have used to bear; 

With this rciticnibnmrc, that you use the same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit, 

As you have done ’gainst me. 

The incident of Henry’s attack on the judge, as Knight points out, has a rather striking 
parallel in an episode recorded in the 
Placita Roll of the 34tli of Edward I. : 

“Roger de Hexham complained to the 
King that whereas lie was the justice 
appointed to determine a dispute between 
Marv, the wife of William de Brewes, 
plaintiff, and William de Brewes, defend- 
ant, respecting a sum of 800 murks which 
she claimed from him, and that, having 
decided in favour of the former, the said 
William, immediately after judgment was 
pronounced, contemptuously approached 
the bar and asked the said Roger in 
gross and upbraiding language if be would 
defend that judgment. ; and he afterwards 
insulted him in bitter and taunting terms 
as lie was going through the Exchequer 
Chamber to the King, saying to him, 

‘Roger, thou hast, now obtained thy will 
of that thou hast so long long desired.’ ” 

William de Brewes, when arraigned for 
this offence before the King and Council, 
admitted his guilt, “and because^’ con- 
tinues the record, “sucli contempt and 
disresjiect as well towards the King’s 
Ministers as towards the King himself or 
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his Court/ lire very odious to the King, as of late expressly 
apjieared when his Majesty expelled from his household for 
nearly half a year his dearly beloved son Edward, Prince of 
Wales, on account of certain improper words which he had 
addressed to one of his Ministers, and suffered him not to 
enter his presence until he had rendered satisfaction to t he 
said ofljeer for his offence ; it was decreed by the King and 
Council that th£ aforesaid William should proceed unattired, 
luircheaded, and holding a torch in his hand, from the King’s 
Bench in Westminster Hall during full Court to the 
Exchequer, and here ask juirdon from the aforesaid Kogor 
and make an apology for his trespass.” 

Most of the great State trials recorded in our history //v. ,■//«//>. m. 
have been held within the four walls of this magnificent sir tiiomak aiouk, 

chain her. Foremost in the long list of historic names who *m» imni im«i nnuimnnoii in WmtminNtar null 

handed down to us in this connection is that of Sir 



William Wallace, gallant est of soldiers and patriots, and 

most chivalrous of men. Taken prisoner through the treachery of his countrymen, he was 
conveyed to I/uidon, and placed upon trial for his life in the Hall. A contemporary account 
of the proceedings 1 furnishes an interesting picture of the trial. From this it is to be 
gathered that Wallace was conducted to the Hall on August 23rd, 1305, by his gaoler. Sir John 
de Segrave, wdio was attended by the mayor, the sheriffs, and the aldermen, and a great train of 
people. The prisoner was placed on a scaffold at the south end of the Hall with a laurel wreath 
about his brow, in mockery of what was said to have been bis boast., that he would wear a crown 
in that Hall. Peter Malory (the Justiciar of England), Segrave Blunt, the mayor, and two others 
were the judges apjKiinted for the trial. When the Court, met, Malory charged Wallace with 
being a traitor to King Edward and other crimes, but the ]>atriot answered spiritedly that he had 
never l>een a traitor to the King of England, as he did not ow r e him allegiance. On the same, day 
sentence was given by Malory in the following terms : “ William Wallace, a Scot, and of 



WlinM opposition to the divorce of Henry VIII. from Anne 
Doleyn cost him his life. 


Scottish descent, having been taken prisoner for 
sedition, homicides, depredations, fires, and felonies, 
and after our lord the King had conquered Scotland, 
forfeited Baliol, and subjugated all Scotsmen to his 
dominion as their King, and had received the oath 
of homage and fealty of prelates, earls, barons, and 
others, and proclaimed his pence and ap]M>inted his 
officers to keep it through all Scotland ; you, the 
said William Wallace, oblivious of vour fealty and 
allegiance, did, along with an immense number of 
felons, rise in arms and attack the King's officers 
and slay Sir William Hezelrig, Sheriff of iAinark, 
when he was holding a Court for the pleas of the 
King; did with your armed adherents attack villages, 
towns, and castles, and issue brieves, as if a sujjerior, 
through all Scotland, and held Parliaments and 
assemblies, and not content with so great wickedness 
and sedition, did counsel all the prelates, earls, and 
barons of your party to submit to the dominion of 
the King of France, and to aid in the destruction 
of the realm of England; did with your accomplices 
invade the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
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and Westmoreland, burning and killing every 
one who used the English tongue, spring 
neither age nor sex, monk nor nun ; and 
when the King had invaded Scotland with 
his great army, restored peace, and defeated 
you, carrying your standard against him in 
mortal war, and offered you money if you 
surrendered, you did despise his offer and 
were outlawed in his Court, as a thief and 
felon according to the laws of England and 
Scotland; and considering that it is contrary 
to the laws of England that any 'outlaw 
should he allowed to answer in his defence, 
your sentence is that for your sedition and 
for making war against the King, you shall 
he carried from Westminster to the Tower, 
and from the Tower to Aldgate, and so 
through the City to t lie Elms at Smithfield, 
and for vour robberies, homicides, and felonies 
in England and Scotland, you shall be there 
hanged and drawn, and as an outlaw beheaded, 
and afterwards, for your burning churches 
and destroying relies, your heart, liver, lungs, 
and entrails from which your wicked thoughts 
came shall he burned, and finally, because 
your sedition, depredations, fires, and homicides 
were not only against the King, but against 
the people of England and Scotland, your head shall be placed on London Bridge, in sight both 
of land and water travellers, and your quarters hung on gibbets at Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling, 
and Perth, to the terror of all who jiass by.” 

This was one of the earliest of the great State trials held in Westminster i lull. More than 
two hundred years later, on May 13th, 1522, another unfortunate figure in history — Edward 
Stafford, Earl of Buckingham— took his stand at the bar in the Hall to answer charges of 
treason. Dupe of a wretched astrologer, his guilt was clear, and at the hands of his relative, 
the Duke of Norfolk, he received the dread sentence of a traitor, .lust, thirteen years Inter 
Sir Thomas More, broken in health by long imprisonment, but undaunted in spirit, was seen 
on the same sjxit bearing his doom pronounced by a sycophantic tribunal, the too willing 
tool of Henry VIII. As he was led out of the Hall, his son, brushing through the ranks 
of the soldiery, fell sobbing on his fathers neck and implored the guards to allow him to 
share his parent’s fate. The pathetic incident made a great impression on those who witnessed 
it, but nothing could move the merciless King, though history records that when he received 
the news that the decree had been executed, lie abandoned bis play at the tables and shut, 
himself up alone in his room to commune with his bitter thoughts. His remorse, if remorse 
it was, was transient, and soon fresh victims were forthcoming to appease his insatiable lust for 
blood. On June 17th, 1535, a little over a month after More’s condemnation, John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, who had committed the crime of opposing the tyrant’s divorce, was arraigned in 
the Hall for treason, (-aim in the |K>ssession of a clear conscience and a good understanding, 
he met his inevitable doom with a cheerfulness that amazed those about him. One day soon 
after the trial, a rumour having gone forth that he was to go to his execution, his servant omitted 
to prepare his dinner. Addressing Ithe man, he said : 44 Well, for all that report, thou sees! me yet 
alive; and, therefore, whatsoever news thou shalt hear of me hereafter, let me no more lack my 
dinner; and if thou see me dead when thou contest, then eat it thyself; hut I promise thee, if 1 
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be alive, 1 mean by God’s grace to eat never a whit the less.” More fortunate than this worthy 
prelate, William Ixmi l)acre, who was tried in the Hall on July 9th, 1535, was acquitted, his being 
perhaps the only instance of a man of distinction singled out for vengeance escaping Henry’s toils. 

The Protector Somerset; his rival, Northumberland; Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk ; 
Sir Thomas Wyatt; Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk; Philip Karl of Arundel; Robert 
Devereux, Karl of Kssex, are other names which tigure in the roll of prisoners condemned 
within* the n*ii in this troublous Tudor period. Kven more crowded with these fateful 
tragedies is the record of the building in the following century. First in chronological order 
we have Guy Fawkes and his co-cons pi raters in the Gunpowder Plot, who received here, in 
January, 1006, that frightful sentence of the traitor which was afterwards carried out with 
a faithfulness to detail as realistic as it was inexpressibly' horrible. 

Another name indelibly impressed upon the judicial records of the apartment is that of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, who for eighteen days in 1G40 stood his memorable trial 
in the presence of the King and Queen and the two Houses of Parliament and a vast 
gathering of people. Most elaborate arrangements were made for the safe custody of the 
prisoner. Daily the prisoner was brought from the Tower escorted bv six barges, each rowed 
by fifty pairs of oars and manned with troops. All about Palace Yard, King Street, and 
. Whitehall troops were stationed. Inside flic? Hall was the flower of the aristocracy, with 
(-fiarles and liis consort amongst the* most eager arid absorbed of the sj>eetators. It was said 
by Sir John Denham, in the well-known couplet, that 

Em*h Rocmtid to act. the part he came to see, 

Anti none was more u looker-on than he. 



Fro a coiiUmporary print. 
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But Strafford's moving defence testifies that 
the writer's observation must have been at 
fault. Pointing to his children, who stood 
beside him, he said: “My lords, I have now 
delayed your lordships longer than J si mu Id 
else have done. Put for the interest of these 
dear pledges, which a departed saint in heaven 

has left me, I should be loth ” Here a 

flood of tears checked his utterance. 

1 forfeit for myself, it is nothin) 
confess that my indiscretion shou 
for them, it wounds me very dee| 
will please pardon my infirmity. S 
I should have said ; but I see 1 
be able, and therefore I leave it. 
my lords, 1 thank (iod that I have been, by 
His blessing, sufficiently instructed in the 
extreme vanity of all temporary enjoyments 
compared to the importance of our eternal 
duration. And so, iny lords, even so with 
all humility, and with all tranquillity of 
mind, 1 submit clearly and freely to your 
judgments ; and whether that righteous doom 
be to life or death, 1 shall rejmse myself, full 
of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of 
the Great Author of my existence. Te deam 
laudamuft." 

Stratford’s trial was followed after the 
lapse of nine years by that of his Royal 

master. This arraignment of Charles I. is 

without doubt the great est and most, moving 
event in tins whole history of Westminster 
Hall. Now, more than two and a half 
centuries after it happened, it exercises over the least impressionable visitor a peculiarly 
solemn influence as, taking his stand on the identical spot where the monarch stood 
during the four days the proceedings lasted, he reviews in his mind the tremendous 
events which flowed from that episode. To describe the trial here would be a work of 
supererogation. The picture of Bradshaw in liis scarlet robes, sitting in all the panoply of 
judicial state surrounded by myrmidons of the triumphant Parliamentary party, who with 

him acted as the King’s judges, is still a vivid memory. Who cannot recall from the 

reading of his schooldays the pathetic sjiectacle presented by the King as, divested of honours, 
but maintaining undimiuished his sovereign dignity, lie tenaciously challenged the right of the 
tribunal to sit in judgment over him? Who does not remember the courageous protest, of 
the noble Lady Fairfax, her denunciation of Cromwell, and her sharp remark when her luishand’s 

name was called as a member of the Court, “He has more wit than to be here”? Who 

has forgotten that touching act of devotion on the jiart of one of the guards, who, as 

the fallen King was being led out of the Hall on the last day of the trial, .lanuury 27th, 

exclaimed in tones of eager syinjwithy, “God bless you, sire,” a remark which earned for him 
a stinging blow’ from his su]»eri(>r officer's cane? Equally familiar is the dramatic scene of 
a few years later — a direct consequence of the trial — in which Cromwell, clad in a robe of 
purple velvet lined with ermine, and holding the sceptre in one hand and the Bible in the 
other, was proclaimed Lord Protector in the Hall amid the acclamations of a subservient 
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following. These are all mutters which go to make lip some of the best-known pagjs of 
English history. But, indeed, the story of Westminster Hull so teems with great Jpsloric 
memories that it is di flic tilt to separate its history from that of the country as a whole. 

While the recollection of Charles I/s downfall was still vivid, the seven bbfliops — Bancroft, 
Lloyd, Treluwney, While, Turner, Ken, and Lake — were at the end JuuC, 1 088, brought 
from the Tower by wat er to the Hall to stand their trial for declining to accept James il.’s 
Indulgence. Vast crowds of people lined the banks and poured their blessings upon the bishops 
as they passed by. In the train of the prisoners went a distinguished body of noblemen and 
gentlemen of influence. On every side, even in the judgment cl lumber, their eyes ranged over 
syrnpal hetic faces. After their triumphant acquittal, the jKipulur demonstrations were redoubled 
in fervour. People fought: with t heir escort for t he privilege of touching their hands or kissing 
the hems of their garments. Bystanders implored their blessing with an earnestness which 
betokened their belief in the piety as well as the patriotism of the seven. So embarrassing 
did the at t (‘lit ions of the mob at length become, that the bishops had to he smuggled to their 
homes by devious routes. .Meanwhile the news of their acquittal, spreading like wildfire, was 
carried to James, who was reviewing a body of troops on Hounslow Heath, and it struck terror 
into his pusillanimous heart. A few months later he was a fugitive from the kingdom he 
had misruled. 

Although this episode closed the period of acute turmoil in which the jjjjuntry had been 
left from the time of Charles I/s differences with his Parliament, Westminster Hall was in 
the succeeding eighteenth century to witness many striking trials arising out of the political 
discords of the period. There, was, for example, the impeachment of l)r. Sucheverell on 
February 27th, 1710, for having in two of his pulpit discourses been too free in his criticisms 
of the actions of the Ministry. At this time of day it is difficult to realise the extent to 
which men’s minds were stirred by this judicial event. All the skill of statesmanship, all the 
eloquence of the Par and the Bench, were invoked in the course of the trial, and during the 
Severn 1 days it. lasted Westminster Hull and its precincts were crowded with people of all 
classes eagerly intent, on learning how the impeach incut progressed. Eventually the doctor got 
off with the mild sentence of a three years’ suspension — a punishment, which only served 
to enhance his notoriety and to add to his, strongly pronounced vanity. As one writer aptly 
puts it, “Prayed for even in the Royal Chapel as a person under persecution, escorted to 
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Westminster by enthusiastic friends, riding in the same chariot with the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford through a chorus of huzzas, the idol of lovely women, who had his portrait painted on 
their fans and kerchiefs, the hero of the multitude, the champion of tin? Church, feted by the 
London citizens, presented with three thousand guineas by one munificent devotee, Dr. 
Sacheverell found himself suddenly famous, a martyr without the pangs of martyrdom, a hero 
without heroism.” In the long list, of prisoners who were brought to trial in the historic 
edifice there was probably not one whose fate excited greater popular interest or who was lea* 
in need of sympathy. After his trial he made a triumphal progress to his living in Shropshire. 
“Presents of wine, chaplets of flowers, thanks by mayors, speeches of recorders, the firing of 
camion, ringing of hells, processions headed by three thousand gentlemen on horseback, bonfires 
and illuminations, attested the gratitude of the country to their clerical deliverer.” When his 
period of suspension was over. Dr. 'Sacheverell, by special request, preached before the House 
of Commons at St. Margaret's Church. Afterwards he had a substantial reward for his “ suffer- 
ings ” in the wealthy inrumlieney of St. Andrew’s, liolhom. 

Of a sterner type were the next persons who were arraigned in Westminster Hall, and 
far different was their fate. The prisoners were Viscount Kenmure, the Karl of Derwentwater, 
the Karl of Carmvath, and the Lords Widdringfon and Nairn, whose devotion to the Jacobite 
cause won for them the attentions of the Crown. Kenmure and Derwentwater suffered for 
their generous indiscretion at the block, while Nithisdule escaped from the Tower through the 
connivance of his wife, who dressed him in her woman's attire and reiuaim'd in the cell while 
lie made his liberty sure. The ‘‘Trial of the LVbel liords,” as this episode was called was 
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followed, after the interval of a twelvemonth, by the 
arraignment, on his own petition, of Hubert Hailey, Karl 
of Oxford. Imprisoned on the outbreak of the Civil 
War on suspicion of being concerned in the transactions 
arising out of the escape of Holingbroke, Harley had 
languished in tin 4 Tower for nearly two years almost 
forgotten. His reminder to his accusers of his existence 
secured for him the trial at Westminster Hall, with 
the characteristic accompaniment of the headsman with 
axe and block. Notwithstanding the presence of these 
picturesque adjuncts of a treason trial, an air of unreality 
marked the proceedings from the beginning. The 

reasons which had dictated Harley’s arrest in the first 
instance had to a large extent lost* their force, and, 
moreover, the ]>uko of Marlborough anti other high- 
placed personages had abundant reason for preventing a 
serious pressing of tlie charges. So it came about that 
when some lime had been expended in the discussion 
im. hacueveuem* technical ]K)ints of procedure, tlie Peers acquitted 

Wbcme trial In Wcatluinater Hall n great wnwt- J, ‘»% '»*'! tlisiuiss.*d the iiniMUlwUUt. TIlO CoiIUIHMlS, 

tian in tho ouriy part of the uigiitwiitii century. however, to save t heir credit, voted an address to the 

throne to except the earl from the act of gnice, ex- 
pressing their regret at being reduced to the necessity either of having to give up rights 
and privileges of the highest. ini]M>rtunec, or seeing this offender escape with impunity for 
the present-. The earl lived for some years after his trial— long enough to clear his reputa- 
tion from the taint of treason. Hut there are circumstances in his conduct of public affairs 
which are not, incompatible wit h t he theory that he allowed bis party zeal to outrun bis regard 
for bis country’s honour. 

Dealing further with the judicial history of Westminster Hall, we may note in brief detail 
several trials which followed that of Harley. First, there appear upon the stage the rebel 
lords of 1745 — Cromartie, Kilmarnock, and Halmerino. The trial was conduct eel with much 
solemnity, and was marked by some moving incidents, notably the pathetic plea of (romartie 
for his life — a plea which was finally successful — and the action of the gallant Halmerino in 
lifting up a child that desired to see him as he passed to the place of judgment. Quickly 
succeeding this trial came on .March 19th following the arraignment of bird Lovat, “the 
brutal chief of a trembling clan,” whose duplicity and chicane had alienated his friends and 
incensed his foes. Arrested in Scotland under romantic circumstances familiar to every student 
of Scottish history, the old chieftain was brought by easy stages to IahhIoii. At St. Albans 
he was met by Hogarth, who had some acquaintance with him, and the great artist there 
sketched that wonderful portrait of him which is amongst the treasures of tlie National Portrait 
Gallery. A remarkable success attended this bit of artistic enterprise. Promptly engraved, 
impressions of the work found such a ready sale that the press was kept running night and 
dav to keep ]>ace with tlie public demands. Meanwhile, “the Fox of the North,” put upon 
his trial in Westminster Hall, was conducting himself with characteristic guile. Bereft of the 
aid of counsel under the rule which denied such assistance to those charged with treason, lie 
ably defended himself, endeavouring to shift* the burden of his crime upon the shoulders of 
liis son. Tlie old peer was endowed with a gift of mordant humour, which he exercised during 
his examination unsparingly. When the first witness, who Impelled to be one of his servants, 
was called, he exclaimed, “How dare you, sirrah, appear without your master’s orders?” 
Afterwards, when invited by the Lord High Steward to question Sir E. Falkener, who had 
given evidence against him, lie stated that he had no wish to examine the witness, but he 
added he was his obedient servant, and wished him all joy with his young wife. Lovat ’s 
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guilt whs loo manifest for any but one result. In due form the dread penalty of the traitor’s 
crime was ] Hissed upon him. As he was led away Jjord lAivat tired a parting shot at his 

judges. “‘Farewell, my lords,” lie said, with studied politeness, “ we shall never meet- again 

in the same place. 1 am sure of that.” Wlnm a few days later the old man was leal 
to execution on Tower Hill, lie displayed a similar spirit of grim pleasantry. In the 

course 1 of the morning a portion of the scatlbld fell, causing the death of several people. 
“Tin 1 more mischief, the more sport,” was liis sardonic commentary. Again, when lie had 
ascended with difficulty to the platform on which the block was placed, and cast his eves 
over the seething mass of people all around, he remarked to a bystander, 64 Why should 

then* be such a bustle about taking off an old grey head that, cannot get up three steps 

without two men to support it?” He died, in fact, as lie had lived a hardened cynic, 
looking upon all things human as mere incidents in a great game in which honour and right- 
dealing were amiable weaknesses, and a low cunning and unscrupulousness were the essentials 
to success. 

A prisoner of a different type from Lord Lovat next stood at the judgment- bar in the Hall. 
This was Laurence Shirley, Karl of Ferrers, who was accused of the murder of his steward, Mr. 
Johnson, at- Stanton, in I nicest ershire. Lunacy was pleaded in extenuation of the act ; but his 
trial, which was conducted under circumstances of great impressiveness, failed to justifv the 
defence. He was hanged at Tyburn on May dth following his trial in the presence of a vast 
crowd. Five years afterwards, on April 17th, 1 7 0/5, William I/ml Bvron was put upon his 

trial in tin* Hall for the murder of William Chaworth in a duel arising out of a tavern brawl 

at the Star and Harter in Pall Mall. In that easy-going age it was not difficult to find 

‘•extenuating circumstances” in such a case. Convicted of murder, Jjord Byron eventually 
regained his freedom by claiming his privilege as a poor. 

In striking contrast to these proceedings was a later trial held within the Hall. It was 
the arraignment ot the Duchess of Kingston, the erstwhile maid of honour to the Princess 
of Males, for bigamy. This lady, young and beautiful, had had a chequered career, which had 
; in it little to recommend her to favourable notice. Yet such was the caprice of the day that 
her trial for the serious offence of marrying Evelyn Pierrepoint during the lifetime of her 
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husband, Captain Hervey, Earl qf 
Bristol, was converted into some- 
thing little short of a triumph 
for her vanity. Crowds thronged 
the approaches to the Hall during 
the progress of the trial, and 
ladies in all the brilliancy of 
Court dress graced the peeresses’ 
benches within. By a judicious 
display by the fair sinner of 
emotion at the right moment, 
the judges were induced to avoid 
the enactment of the penalty 
for the offence — t lie branding of 
the prisoner’s right hand upon 
the block. Mrs. Pitt, who was a 
spectator 6f the trial, writing to 
Horace Mann during its progress, 
gave an interesting picture of the 
proceedings. “I am persuaded,” she wrote, ‘‘that the duchess is not in the least degree 
humbled by her position, but mightily pleased with herself for having secured so brilliant a 
house. People fought, and struggled for their places, just as they do at the opera on a 

great night.” The trial, in fact, was little removed from a farce. Its chief result was to 
furnish gossiping writers with a congenial topic, and add to the records of State trials an 
instance of judicial frivolity to relieve their general gloom. 

Tremendous as was the excitement aroused by the proceedings in the Duchess of 
Kingston's case, the trial was quite sur|>assed in public interest by the memorable impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, which, commencing on February ltttli, 1788, lasted for seven 

years. The inimitable descriptive pen of Macaulay lias given us a vivid word-picture of 
the wonderful scene which was presented on the opening day of the trial: “The grey old 
walls were hung with scarlet.. The long galleries were crowded by an audience such as 
has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. There were gathered together 
from all jwirts of a great, free, enlightened, and prosjierous empire grace and female loveli- 
ness, wit and learning, the representatives of every science and every art. There were 
seated round the Queen the fair-haired young daughters of the House of Brunswick. There 
the ambassadors of great Kings and commonwealths gazed with admiration on a spectacle 
which no other country in the world could present. There Siddons, in the prime of 

her majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the 

stage. There the historian of 
the Kornan Empire thought of 
the days when Cicero pleaded 
the cause of Sicily against. Verres, 
and when, before a Senate which 
still retained some, show of 
freedom, Tacitus thundered 
against the oppressor of Africa. 

There wore seen, side by side, 
the greatest jwiinter and the 
great est scholar of the age. The 
spectacle had allured I Reynolds 
from that, easel which has pre- 
served to us the thoughtful sketches made by hoqaktii at the trial op lord lovat. 




* SKETCHES MADE BY HOtiAHTlJ AT T11E TH1 AT. OP LOUD LOVAT. 



Piinhtl ul I nina, ii (true. 


SIMON FRASER. LORD. LOVAT. 

JACOBITE CHIEFTAIN 

SlylcJ “ I Ik* I*dx of the North " hcc.nu.si' o! his wily ami intriguing disposition. He was condemned 
on a charge of treason and beheaded. 

iliis portrait was sketched by Hogjrth as Lord Lovat was on his .way to stand his trial. 
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foreheads of so many writers and statesmen and the sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. 
It hud induced Purr to suspend his labours in that dark and profound mine from which 
he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition — a treasure too often buried in the earth, 
too often iMiraded with injudicious ostentation, but still precious, massive, and splendid. 
There appeared the voluptuous eharrns of her to whom the heir of the throne had in secret 
plighted his faith. There, too, was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the St. Cecilia, 
whose delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art has rescued from the common decay. 
There were the members of that brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and exchanged 
repartees under the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. Montagu. And there the ladies whose lips, 
more persuasive than those of Fox himself, had carried the Westminster election against palace 
and treasury shone round (ieorgiana, Duchess of Devonshire.” 

44 The trial” another writer (Townsend) says, 44 was unprecedented in its historic magnitude; 
in the depth of interest which it excited, in the extent of time and s)»ace and detail which it 
occupied, in the grandeur of the topics which it involved, and in the greatness, not less moral 
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than adventitious, of the managers of the impeachment. In their box were enclosed Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, Windham, and (irey, supported, should they require support, by the professional 
talents of l)rs. lawreiice, Mansfield, and Piggott — a land unmatched with mental prowess and 
rich with the spoils of the ransacked world of eloquence. When their stupendous chief, who 
rose iar above the common stature of human intellect, had closed his most emphatic charge 
4 1 impeach Warren Hastings in the name of our holy religion, which he has disgraced; I 
impeach him in the name of the English Constitution, which he has violated and broken; 
1 impeach him in the name of Indian millions whom lie has sacrificed to injustice ; 1 impeach 
him in the nume and by the best rights of human nature, which he has stabbed to the 
heart. And I conjure this high and sacred Court not to let these pleadings be hoard 
in vain ’ — the very peers who had to try the charge said 4 Hear, hear.’ Some of the 
most distinguished of the peeresses fainted away at the recital of the horrors which his 
fertile imagination had conjured up against the agents of the accused; and had the coronet ed 
judges proceeded immediately to their Painted Chamber and voted forthwith, there is little 
doubt they would have pronounced a judgment of 4 Guilty * almost by acclamation.” But 
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fortunately for t lie prisoner, fortunately for the cause of justice, the trial was so protracted 

that the effect of Burke’s perfervid advocacy was disserted in a morass of evidence and 

formalities. To revive the drooping interest, the great orator resorted to humour. “The rajah,” 
he said, “had been arrested at. the hour of his devotions. It was alleged in extenuation of the 
disgrace that he was not a Brahmin. Suppose the Lord Chancellor (Thurlow) should be found 
at his devotions — the keeper of the King’s conscience. Suppose he should be taken away. 

Would it remove the indignity that he was not a bishop? No! The Chancellor would know 

and ieel the-Misgrace. He would think of the devotions lie. had lost, and he would not care 
whether he were a bishop or no!” The sally had its effect. “None,” says t lie reporter, “was 
grave hut the L>rd Chancellor himself.” But it was a mew flash in the pan. Interest, which 
was at. first at white heat, became more and more attenuated, until the final scenes were 

marked by a display of public weariness and indifference, and even aversion. As for the 

criminal — “the 1 Captain-General of Iniquity,” as lie had been called by his rancorous accusers 
— the best opinion more and more inclined to the view that he was a greatly ill-used 

man. When, therefore, on April 23rd, 179.5, on t lie* one hundred and forty-ninth day of 

the trial, an acquittal was pronounced by twenty-three j jeers against six, the result was 
received with unbounded satisfaction in all but the most partisan quarters. The trial lasted 

seven years; if the reckoning is made, from the time 
Burke gave his notice of the impeachment, to the 
day of the acquittal, the proceedings extended over 
ten years — a period which, as Seward says, “might 
vie for duration with the siege of Troy.” 

Only on one other occasion was the cumbrous 
machinery of impeachment put into motion in the 
great llall of Kufu&. This was in the well-known 
case of Lord Melville, who on June 21st, 180(>, was 
brought to the Bar, under circumstances to be narrated 
in a later chapter, on charges of malversation of 
public funds in connection with the administ ration of 
the Navy, of which he was the administrative head. 
In the result lie was acquitted by a large majority 
of his brother peers, and he lived long enough to win 
back the entire confidence of Wilherforee and other 
friends whose suspicions had in a measure led to the 
inquiry. 

In a future chapter we shall have something to 
say of the coronation festivities of which the Hall 
has been the scene from the earliest days of its 
existence to the beginning of the present century. 
Meanwhile, we take leave of this building with a 
vivid sense* of the difficulty, inseparable from the 
scheme of the work, of compressing into a short 
sjiace* an adequate survey of the moving events of 
its strange, eventful history, and of the conspicuous 
Trial (or bigamy in We»tmin»t«r Unit Thu lower picture part it 1ms played in the life of the nation. 

given u rppreecututiuu of (he trial. 




THE TBIAL OF W ABBES HASTINGS IN W’ESTMIXSTEB HALL. 

This celebrated trial of the crreat Indian administrator continued for seven years. He was fully acquitted on April 23rd, 1795. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE PALACE BY FIRE . 


On the night of Thursday, October lGth, 18114, visitors travelling bv coach to London were 
confronted with a magnificent spectacle. The whole of the metropolis was illuminated by a 
vast conflagration. Plaines leapt high in air, and a dense column of black smoke rolled sullenly 
awav northwards. Pager questions to ostlers at. stopping- places as the distant suburbs were 
reached soon elicited an explanation of the phenomena. The Houses of Parliament were on 
tire! Throughout that night practically all London congregated about Westminster to watch 
the remorseless march of the fire as it swept from building to building with incredible rapidity. 
Three regiments of (iunrds hardly sufficed to keep back the excited crowd which surged about 

Old Palace Yard. On the 



river an immense number of 
small craft, filled with spec- 
tators, contributed to the 
animation of the scene. Por 
hours the fire continued with- 
out any stay to its progress. 
In turn the House of Isolds, 
the Painted ('ham her, the 
Koval (Sallerv, the library 
of the House of ('ominous, 
and the residences of the* chief 
officials were consumed. Jt 
seemed at one time that the 
whole oft he group of buildings 
would be utterly destroyed, 
but the massive masonry of 
Westminster Hall fortunately 
proved a barrier too stout, for 
the flames to overcome. As 
morning began to dawn, with 
a feeling of intense relief the 
groat concourse, which in- 
cluded in its ranks peers and 
Ministers, members of Parlia- 
ment and high officials, saw 
that the worst was over, and 
that the. matchless building 
was not to be involved in the 
general ruin. Hut. the Palace 
itself was a thing of the 
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of gaunt and blackened walls 
remained to indicate the 
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features of the ancient home of the Norman 
mul I'lant agcuct Kings. 

The story of the origin of the fin* is 
not so familiar that it mav not he retold 
with interest. At the time the event- oc- 
curred there were strong suspicions that it 
was < he result of political incendiarism. 

Colour was lent to this theory hv an extra- 
ordinary statement- made by a Mr. Cooper, a 
member of a firm of iron founders earning 
on business in Drury Lam*. This, individual 
averred that at eight o'clock on Thursday, 

October Kith, 1834, he went into the commer- 
cial room of the Hush Inn at Dudley, and 
whilst he was drinking some tea one of the 
travellers then* went out, and returning in 
about two minutes, observed: “1 have just 
heard that the House of Lords is burnt down, 
occasioned by some carpenters being careless 
with the shavings.” Upon this one of the 
other travellers asked : “Is it in the paper?” 

The reply was : “No. it cannot have, got into 
the paper.” u How did you hear it?” was 
the next question. To this response was 
made* by the traveller who brought the in- 
telligence that his informant was a person 
on the coach. This was tin* story, and a 
remarkable story it was, for it implied that, 
in (lavs when the electric telegraph was 
unknown as a means of communication, and 
the quickest- method of conveying intelli- 
gence was by stage* coach, the news of tin* 
fire at Westminster, which did not break out until seven o’clock, was known at, Dudley, 
111) miles off, three* hours later. If Mr. Cooper’s -statements wen* true, there was clearly 
only om* explanation of the conflagration — that it was the* outcome of a plot. Hut a 

subsequent searching investigation prove*d conclusively that they could not be true*. Not 
only was there evidence of a negative character to controvert the statement that an 
aunoune*eme*nt of the oufhmik was made in the commercial room of the* Hush Inn at 
Dudley on the night of the* fire, but Mr^ Coopt*r contradicted himse*lf to such an extent uiieleT 
examination before the Committe*c of Lords of the* Council which investigated the* causes e>f the 
fire, as to completely discount the* value of anything lie* said. Whe*the*r lu* was suffering unele*r 
some extraordinary hallucination, or whether lie* had simply trumped up a fictitious anel 
sensational narrative of the origin of the* fire for purposes of notoriety, it is impossible to say; 
but. the Isolds of the Council had no hesitatiem in disbelieving his story, and their attitude* 
was the only jwssible one in the circumstances: Othe*r evidence give*n at the inquiry sheaved 
convincingly that the* fim was due to accidental and easily explainable cause's. 

The factor in producing the* conflagration was a very simple* one*. If was nothing more 
than an overheated flue*, brought- about by careless burning, in a furnace* under the* Peers’ 
chamber, of an accumulation of tallies ” and “foils,” le*ft by the old Court of Exchequer when 
it was alxdished in 182(1. The tally and the foil, it should he* explaine*el, were pieces of stick 
of unequal lengths used for the purjnise of recording the sums paid into the Exchequer. As 
they had he*en in store for some time, they were dry and highly inflammable. Usually they 
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had been disposed of oit her by making an auto da ft in Palace Yard or Tot hill Fields, or by 
the simpler expedient of using them for firewood as occasion offered in the (ioverninent offices. 
But in an evil moment, in order to completely clear the old tally room for use for other 
purposes, an order was given for a wholesale burning, without any specific instructions as to the 
place where the operation was to be performed. Mr. Weobley, the clerk of the works, unhappily 
conceived the idea of utilising the stoves in the House of Lords for the purpose. With careful 
firing, perhaps there would have been no great danger, but the work was practically left to two 
workmen, who, animated bv a not unnatural desire to get through their task quickly, piled the 
wood upon the fire 1 with a rapidity which soon produced ominous results. Some visitors looking 
over the House about four o’clock noticed that the floor beneath Black Rod’s box was quite 
warm to the feet, and remarked on the danger that there seemed to be from fire. Mrs. Wright, 
the housekeeper, however, made some reassuring remarks as to the safety conferred on the 
building by t lit* fact of the floor being of stone. The visitors were not convinced. One of 
them spoke of tin* suffocating heat, and another commented regretfully on the circumstance 
that there was so much smoke that he could not see the tapestries on the walls, and found it 
impossible to discern the throne from the Bar. The official optimism, however, was proof 
against all evidence of danger. Beyond conveying several warnings to the men tending the fire, 
neither Mrs. Wright nor any other responsible official did anything until a little after six 
o’clock. Then there was the clearest proof that the House was indeed on fire. One of the 
female servants who went- out on an errand al)out that time returned screaming, “Oh, good 
God, the House of l^ords is on fire!” Thinking that it might be only the matting that was 
alight, Mrs. Wright took the keys and ojsmed $he door of the chamber, but she was soon 
convinced that a much greater disaster than that; was in progress. Flames were leaping up 
from Black Bod’s box, and the interior was filled with dust and srnoke. The alarm was 
hurriedly given, and the fire engines'— puny affairs, mere squirts coinjuired with the powerful 
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RUINS OF THE HOUSE OF LOW >8 -AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AFTER THE FIRE. 


appliances of to-day — were sent for. But the flames had got too great a mastery to be denied. 
So rapid was the spread of the conflagration that it was with the greatest difficulty that the 
most valuable of the records were removed from the office's in the Beers* buildings to 
St. Margaret's Church across the wav for safe custody. In this connection Sir John K. 
Dor in gt on, Bart., the present member for the Tewkesbury division of Gloucestershire, whose 
father was Chief Engrossing Clerk and Clerk of the Foes of the House of Commons, tells an 
interesting story. lie states that on the night of the fire his father was dining at the 
Athena*iim Club, and hearing the erv of “Eire!” went out. Discovering, on inquiry, that the 
outbreak was at the House of Lords, he rushed oft’ to his office to save his papers. He 
managed to get in without any great difficulty, but lie bad barely time to open the drawers 
where the documents were left when an attendant burst into the room and said he was in 
danger of being caught. A look around convinced Mr. Dorington of the accuracy of that 
statement. All the passages w T ere filled with smoke, and the threatening roar of the flames 
came every moment nearer and nearer. Deeming discretion the better part of valour, the 
zealous official beat a hasty retreat, leaving not only his pipers, but his keys behind him. As 
it w'as, lie only just managed to escape with his life. 

Another interesting reminiscence is supplied by Dean Stanley in his well-known work on 
Westminster Abbey. Writing of the associations of the Chapter House, and of its uses as 
a Kecord Chamber, he savs: “On the night of the lire which consumed the Houses of Parliament 
in 18ff4, when thousands were gat bored below watching the flames, when the waning affection 
for our ancient national monuments seemed to be revived in that crisis of their fate — where, as 
the conflagration was driven by the wind towards Westminster Hall, the innumerable faces of 
that vast mull it ude, lighted up in the broad glare with more than the light of day, were visibly 
swayed by the agitations of the devouring breeze, and one voice, one prayer seemed to go up 
from every upturned countenance, 4 Oh! save the Hall’: on that night two small figures might 
have been seen standing on the roof of the Chapter House overlooking the terrific blaze, [wilted 
from them only by the narrow’ space of Old Palace Yard. One was the Keeper of the Records, 
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Sir F. Pal grave, the other was Dean Ireland. They had climbed up through the hole in the 
roof to witness the awful scene. Suddenly a gust of wind swept the Haines in that direction. 
Pal grave, with all the enthusiasm of the antiquarian and of his own eager teirq>erament, turned 
to the Dean and suggested that they should descend to the Chapter House and carry off its 
most valuable treasures into the Abliey foY safety. Doan Ireland, with the caution belonging 
at once to his office and his character, answered that he could not think of doing so without 
applying to l 4 trd Melbourne, the First hml of the Treasury.” As it proved, there was no real need 
to take the step proposed by the Keeper of the Hccords. The Chapter House was happily lett 
unseat lied, with all its priceless muniments. Hut great destruction was nevertheless wrought 
with valuable records preserved in the Parliamentary buildings. 

As has already been stated, the fire left of the old Palace of Westminster little beyond 
Westminster Hall and a few gutted buildings. It was at first hoped that it might he |K>ssible 
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to restore St. Stephen's Chapel and some other portions of the original structure, hut careful 
expert, examination showed the impossibility of this, excepting at an enormous cost, which would 
not be justifiable in t he circumstances. Generally it- was felt that though sentiment might have 
been permitted to stand in the way of the demolition of the block of buildings embraced in the 
ancient limits of the Palace, it was absurd to allow it to be the means of ensiling a patchwork 
arrangement only, as the restored building must inevitably be. The time for makeshifts laid 
] Missed. Not only the dignity of Parliament, but its convenience, demanded that the two 
assemblies should lie accommodated in a home more imjiosing in size and architectural pre- 
tensions than the one which had hitherto done duty as such. This view, ]>opulurly held, was, 
alter close investigation and long consideration, sup|R>rted by a decision of a Select Committee 
which was ap]M>intcd to consider the matter. *This liody presented a report in June, 1835, 
embodying its views in a series of resolutions. These recommended the holding of a competition 
for the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, and that the design of the new structure should be 
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either Gothic or Elizalietlmn ; and that, the King should l>e 
requested to appoint five Commissioners, who should examine 
the plans offered by competition, and select from their 
number “not less than three nor more than five, as shall 
seem to them most worthy of attention.” Four premiums of 
£500 each were promised, and it was understood that the 
architect receiving the first premium should lie employed to 
undertake the work unless some grave cause to the contrary 
were discovered, in which case he was to receive a premium 
of £1,000. 

The conclusions of the Committee wore accepted by the 
Government, and a competition instituted, with the result that 
ninety- seven architects entered the lists. On Novoinljor 1st, 

18-55, the designs were sent in; on February 2SMli, 1815(5, 
the award was published. The successful ennijjetitor was 
Mr. Charles Furry, an architect who had already attained 
some eminence in his profession as the designer of the 
Travellers’ (Tub, tlie lieform Club, and Bridgewater House, 
and the remodeller of Uighelere House. The report of the 
Commissioners, in which the decision was set forth, stated that 
they laid confined themselves “to the eon side Tat ion of the 

Ijeanty and grandeur of the general design, to its practicability, to the skill shown in the various 
arrangements of the building, and the acconmiodat ion afforded”; and that on these grounds 
they assigned the palm to Mr. Barry. But while accepting his designs, and expressing confidence 
in the author’s skill in Gothic architecture, they strongly recommended that “as the beauty 
of this depends upon the attention to detail, for which the architect has no rule to guide him,” 
his drawings should lie submitted from time to time “to conqictcfit judges of their effect, lest 
from over-confidence, negligence, or inattention in the execution of the work, we fail to obtain 
that, result to which our just, expectations have been raised.” 

This pro|H)sal to appoint a controlling Commission was accepted by Mr. Barry without demur, 

much to the disgust of some of his professional col- 
leagues, who held that he should have declined 
to submit to so unusual a demand. Later on Mr. 
Barry himself probably would have cordially sub- 
scribed to this view. But in the flush of victory lie 
doubtless was not disposed to serutinisc too carefully 
the conditions under which it had been won. He 
was more concerned with the criticisms of his plans, 
which closely touched not only his capacity, but even 
the fairness of the award. His design was objected 
to as over-ornament <»d and meretricious, and comment 
was made on the dangerously artistic character of the 
drawings as tending to mislead the judges, who were 
contemptuously denounced as “ mere amateurs.” These 
jaundiced attacks were followed by overt action on the 
part of disappointed coin] jet it or s. At a meeting held 
after the exhibition of the competitive designs in 
Westminster Hall, it was decided to petition Parlia- 
ment to set aside the award 011 the ground that in 
the accepted design considerations of ex|>cnse and the 
conditions of the comjjctition wore disregarded. Mr. 
Hume undertook to present the ]>ctition, and he did 
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so on June 22nd, 183G, following up his action by a formal attack a month later. But tire 
Government would not hear of any change in the arrangements. Sir Hubert. Peel pointed out 
that to adopt the prayer of the petition would bo to destroy the whole principle of competition 
and endanger the public faith. He added an expression of compassion for Mr. Parry, as a man 
“hunted and pursued” because he was successful. In this strong attitude*- the Ministry was 
sustained by the issuing of a protest bv twelve competitors against “the indecorous and unpro- 
fessional attempts” to upset the Com mission's decision, on the ground that such proceedings 
tended to disunion in the architectural profession. This timely expression of opinion had its 
effect. Attacks liecanie less and less frequent, until they died away in a few anonymous 
mutterings to which not the least attention was given. 

At last the way was clean'd for the commencement ot the work. \N ith high hopes 
.Mr. Parry entered upon his task. Popular interest in and approval of his design compensated 
him for professional injustice, while there was much in the magnitude o( the building he 
was employed upon to inspire him with a feeding of elation. He did not then see the 
difficulties and harassing disputes which wen* to cast a dark shadow over his life. Had he 
done so. possibly he might have ] mused before he accepted the responsibility, honourable and 
full of distinction though it was. 

* A grant of money made by the House of ('ominous, on duly 3rd, 1837, was the* first, 
step taken towards the erection of the new building. It was followed almost immediately 
by the commencement of operations. The initial move was the construction ot the river 
wall. This was a work of great costliness, and no slight engineering difficulty. “A coffer 

f the wall laid upon concrete, which in some 
. At the very outset of the* work unforeseen 
difficulties were encountered, and unforeseen 
expenses incurred. The soil of the bed of 
the river was found to be very treacherous, in 
many places litt le better t han a quicksand, and 
un fort unatelv the same character attached to 
tin* ground under a large portion of the 
building. Great care, however, was taken 
with the foundations, and they were made 
thoroughly satisfactory. Still, as an additional 
precaution, Mr. Parry resolved not to draw 
the piles of the coffer dam, as had been at 
first intended, but to cut them off level with 
the dredged bed of the river, in order that 
t he lower ]wirt of the dam might remain as 
a kind of hauler or outwork to the wall, 
protecting it against the scour of the river, 
which has in other places proved so dangerous 
to the stability of buildings.” 1 

This important preliminary operation, 
completed in 1839, was quickly followed by 
the prosecution of the work u|K>n the struc- 
ture. On April 27th, 1840, with little or no 
ceremony, and only passing public notice, the 
first stone of the vast pile was laid by the 
wife of the architect. For more than twelve 
years the building operations continued, years 
to the architect of strife and bitterness and 
keen di sap] joint men t. It is not wit hin the 
1 “The Life and Works of Sir 0. Harry.” 


dam was constructed, and the foundations ol 
places is as much as twelve feet in thickness 
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From, a print pvblithcd May 21 si, IfKHi. 

the new houses of tauliament 

Tho design by Sir Chariot Harry which wan accepted, but carried out in a greatly modified form. 


province of this work to go minutely into the half-forgotten controversies which raged around 
the building of the new Houses of Parliament. They created much excitement at the time, 
hut to-day they have little other than a purely historical interest. It may he said, however, 
that Sir Charles Parry almost from the outset found himself in a position of discomfort. First, 
the (ioveriiment appointed Dr. hVid to superintend t he ventilating and warming of < he building, 
and so introduced an element of discovd which left its mark upon the progress of the building. 
Then in 1844 there was serious trouble because, to meet official demands for fresh accommoda- 
tion, the architect had without authority varied his plans in several minor particulars. Following 
this, and as a consequence of the action taken in regard to it, a Commission was on March 17th, 
1848, ap]iointcd “to superintend the? completion of the new Palace,” and Hie way was paved 
for an almost, unending succession of disputes upon points connected with the internal arrange- 
ments. Again, there was a tremendous controversy, with numerous nullifications, over the 
designing of the great clock, lastly, an undignified squabble which went on for years, out- 
lasting, in fact, the life of the architect, took place as to the remuneration which should he 
paid to Air. Harry, the authorities insisting on the payment of a lump sum, while the architect, 
stood out. for the observance of the professional custom of a percentage on the outlay. These 
various wrangles naturally materially tended to protract the work of construction. It was as 
late as February, 1847, that the first completed portion of the new buildings, the House of 
liords, was occupied, and some considerable further time elapsed before the House of (’ominous 
entered into ^session of its new home. Not until 1852, when the Koval Approach was 
completed and Queen Victoria made for the first time her public entrance to the new buildings, 
may the great, work he said to have been consummated. Even then the towers and other 
architectural features remained to be constructed. These engaged attention until .the year 
I860. Tims, it was twenty years after the first stone was laid, and when the urchitect 
had been borne to bis last resting-place in West minster Abbey, a saddened and broken-hearted 
man, that the final touches were put. upon the splendid design. 

The cost, of the building was enormous, far in excess of the most liberal calculations. 
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In the original estimate the amount required was put down at £707,104. It was hopelessly 
short of the mark. A Parliamentary ]>a]>er issued in 1850 showed that, the amount expended 
or to he expended up to that time reached the enormous total of £1,997,240 15a. lid. Even 
this sum does not adequately represent all that the building actually cost. At least another 
half-million would have to be added to obtain the proper total. This great, excess on the 
original estimate was made a subject of severe censure of the architect, during his lifetime. 



From Di\ Harry* " Lift' of Sir Chart r* Burry," btt pmuiMioii oj Mr. John Mvrra.N. 

THIS NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER 

Vii.'W fiu Hi tli« Houth-entit of Sir Clmrlca Harry’ '«* ]>!o]m«hc(1 additional hnildinpt on tlio Hitt* i»i New l\il;ico Yard. Them) addition* wero frequently 

diKcuweil, tint imvor siiloptwl. 

It was, in fact, the most serious count in the indictment, brought against him by his critics, 
i I is son, however, ably, and on tin 4 whole successfully, defends him 1 from the charge of 
extravagance. The building, he shows, as completed, widely differed from the structure that 
Sir Charles Barry had designed. Not only had considerable additions been made to it to 
meet official exigencies, but a sum of half a million had been expended 011 furniture, fittings, 
and decorations which had not, been provided for in the first estimate. The simple truth 
of the matter no doubt is that the great pile was to a large extent, a product of development. 
It grew with the progress of the time and with the march of opinion as to what was really 
essential to the equipment of the home of the Imperial Legislature. Ill subsequent chapters 
we shall describe in detail the new buildings as completed. 

1 “The Life and Works of Sir C. Harry 



CHAPTER XTV. 


CORONATION CEREMONIES AT THE TALACE. 


Rkfoke taking leave of the old Palace of Westminster it is desirable, ('specially in view of the 
circumstances of the time at which this work is issued, that some description should be given 
of the pageantry of which it was the witness in connection with coronations. Tn recent years, 
with the fixing of the personal residence of the Sovereign mainly outside London, this aspect 
of the historic site by the Thames has been rather obseured. Rut in reality, if the great 
building had never been associated with the life of Parliament or the administration of the 
law. it .would always have been famous as the spot on which had been celebrated a remarkable 
series of spectacles connected with the accession of the English Kings. With the exception of 
the late Sovereign of happy memory and her immediate predecessor, there was scarcely an 
occupant of the English throne from the time of Jlenrv III. who had not mounted to it by 
way of Westminster Hall. Even before that period the Palace was in a peculiar sense 
identified with the ceremonies in connection with the beginning of a new reign. Indeed, it 
may safely be asserted that so long as there lias been a Palace at Westminster so long has 
there existed a close association between the building and the rites which have been the 
outward and visible sign of the monarch's title to power. 

William the Conqueror, with that practical, business-like instinct, which was a marked 
trait of his character, quickly realised the value of a Westminster coronation; and as soon as 


be had made his footing in the country sure, he 
caused elaborate preparations to be undertaken for a 
ceremony in the Abbey with the old impressive 
ritual, and an added element of distinction lent by 
the splendour of Norman pageantry. An untoward 
incident during the ceremony went nearly to involv- 
ing the affair in disaster. At the culminating point 
in the service, where the question was asked, “ Will 
ve have t his Prince to lx> your King?” a great shout, 
of approval was sent up by the congregat ion, and 
the Norman soldiery outside, hearing it, believed that 
the English had revolted. Acting on this assmnjK 
tion, they started to fire and plunder the houses. 
The tumult was only quelled after it had continued 
many hours and much mischief had been done. Mean- 
while William, trembling with apprehension, had gone 
through the service to its close, and we may be certain 
that there was little festivity or rejoicing in the 
Palace that night.. 

William liufus, like his father, was crowned at. 
Westminster, but the meagre accounts of the cere- 
mony do not indicate to what ext cut the Palace 



shared in the proceedings. Profiting by the existence 
of Westminster Hall, his successor, after his crowning 
in the Abbey, received “all the chief men of England, 


TH£ CORONATION CHAIR, 

On whieh all the King* of England front William the 
Conqneror liavo been crowned. 
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both clergy and laity,” in the Palace. Similarly Stephen, who was crowned on St. Stephen’s 
Day, 1135, in honour of the occasion held a splendid festival in the Palace, to which 
all his leading subjects wore invited. These precedents were followed in successive reigns. 
When Henry III. was crowned King in the lifetime of his father in 1170, we gather 
from the records that a grand banquet was given in Westminster Hall. Upon this occasion 
the father served his son at. the table as sewer, “ bringing up the bore’s head with trumpets 
before it according to the mailer. WhereujKin,” proceeds the (plaint chronicle of Holinshed, 
“the young man, conceiving a pride in his heart, beheld the stan tiers- by with a more 
stately countenance than lie had wont ; the Archbishop of Yorke, who sat by him, marking 
his behaviour, turned unto him and said, ‘He glad, my good sonne, there is not another 
Prince in the world that hath such a sewer at his table.’ To which the newe King answered 
disdainful lie thus: ‘Why doest thou marvel at that? JNIv father in doing it, tliinketh it not 
more than beeometh him ; he being borne of princelie blood onlie on the mother’s side, 
ter vet h me that am a King borne, having both a King to my father and a Queen to 
my mother.’ Thus the young man, of an evill and perverse nature, was puffed lip in pride 
by his father’s unseemlic doinge.” It is difficult to say whether this story is more than the 



Fi't/in tin Hayrux Tajwtry, 


THE CROWN OFFERED TO HAROLD BY THF. PEOPLE. T1IE CORONATION OF HAROLD AT WESTMINSTER. 

gossip of the old Fathers, hut it is certainly perfectly consistent with the mean-spirited 
character of the Prince of whom it is related. Ale ire tangible than the narrative of this ulxirtive 
coronation are the records of the festivities which accompanied the elevation of Richard I. 
to the throne. These were conducted with all the jx>mp and display of the age, and were 
participated in by the leading men of the country. In the writings of eye-witnesses we have 
for the first time mention of the association of the chief citizen of London with the ceremony 
in the capacity of Chief Butler, and of the ap]>oiutnieut. of the chief burgesses of Winchester 
to serve up the viands. But records of the earlier coronation feasts in Westminster Hall axe 
meagre, and it is not until we come to the coronation of Henry III.’s Queen, Eleanor, in 1236, 
that we have any detailed description. Of this pageant Matthew Paris, however, supplies a 
vivid picture. “At the nuptial feast,” he says, “were assembled such a multitude of the 
nobility of both sexes, such numbers of the religious, such a vast body of the people, and 
such a variety of players (hiatrionea) that the City of Ixmdon could scarcely contain them 
in her capacious bosom. In the procession the Earl of Chester bore before the King the sword 
of St. Edward the Confessor, called curtnna, in token of his being Earl of the Palace, cornea 
palatii, and having authority to restrain the King if he should do wrong ; as Constable of 
Chester he kept back the people with his rod when they pressed too forward. The High 
Marshal of England (the Earl of Pembroke) carried a rod before the King, both in the 



Finn the picture bp John Opic , R.A. 


TIIB CORONATION OP HENRY VI. 

Tliia King vu crowned both in London and in 1’ariB, lie was in the ninth year of his age at the time of the solemnity in Westminster Abbey. 
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Church and in the Hall, making way 
for the King, and arranging the guests 
at the Royal table. The Imrons, custodea 
of the Cinque Ports, bare a canopy over 
the King supported on five spears, though 
from some contentious scruples they had 
almost neglected their duty. The Earl 
of Leicester held water for the King to 
wash before dinner. The Earl of Warenne 
officiated as the Royal cup-bearer, in 
lien of the Earl of Arundel, who was a 
youth not vet knighted. Master Michael 
Bidet had the office of butler. The Karl 
of Hereford was marshal of the King’s 
household. William de Beauchamp was 
almoner. The justiciary of the forests 
removed the doles from the King’s table, 
though he was at first impeded. The 
citizens of Ixmdon poured the wine 
abundantly into precious cups; the citi- 
zens of Winchester had oversight of the 
kitchen and napery, and others officiated 
according to their various claims, which 
wore decided salvo jure , so that they 
might be substantiated on a fitter 
occasion, and the joy of the nuptial 
feast not be interrupted by contention. 
The chancellor, the chamberlain, the 
marshal, and the constable, took their 
seats with refen ‘lice to their offices, and 
all the Imrons in the order of their 
creation. The solemnity,” the writer 
goes on to say, “was resplendent with 
the clergy and knights, properly placed. 
But how shall 1 describe the dainties of 
the table, and the abundance of divers 
liquors, the quantity of game, the variety 
of fish, the multitude of jesters, and 
the attention of the waiters ? Whatever 
the world pours forth of pleasure and glory was there especially displayed.” 

The splendour of this feast was surjmssed by that arranged in 1274 in honour of the 
coronation of Edward I. To furnish the material needs of the occasion the country was 
ransacked for supplies weeks previously. Eventually there were forthcoming 440 oxen and cows, 
430 sheep, 450 jugs, 16 fat boars, 278 flitches of bacon, and 22,460 capons, besides other jioultry. 
The feast was attended by the King of Scotland, accompanied by one hundred knights on 
horseback, “who as soon as they had dismounted turned their steeds loose for any one to 
catch and keep that thought proper.” Following the Scotch King came Edmund, Earl of 
Arundel, and the Earls of Gloucester, Pembroke, and Warenne, “each having in their comjmny 
a hundred illustrious knights, wearing their lords* armour; and when they had alighted from 
their imlfreys they also set them free, tliat whoever chose might take them unquestioned.” 
Meanwhile, the aqueduct in Chepe “ j)oured forth white and red wine like rain-water, for 
those who would, to drink at pleasure.” This custom of supplying wine for the populace 



/Vom the portrait in the Jerusalem Chamber, 

BICHAUD II. IN U1S COBONATIOX BODES. 


miiujter. The view allows the corky t juaning through Cheapeide. 
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at- coronations must have involved great expense. A document exists which shows that in 
the next reign a thousand pipes of wine were ordered from Bordeaux for the coronation: 
Nor were the creature comforts the only heavy charge. One of the bills preserved amongst 
the records gives in minute detail the articles required for the fitting up of Westminster 
Hall and the Ahl>ey for Kdward III. *8 coronation. The total cost was £’1,05(5 ID*. 3d., an 
enormous sum Tor those days. But, indeed, the whole arrangements were conceived on a scale 
of profuse magnificence — so much so, that it took years to discharge the liabilities incurred. 

A coronation marked by special magnificence was that of Bichard II. On the day before 
the actual ceremony the King rode from the Tower to Westminster accompanied by a brilliant 
cavalcade of noblemen and citizens. Arrived at Westminster, he, according to the record in 
the Close Bolls, ‘‘entered the Great Nall of the Palace, and going up to the high marble 
table which stood in it, asked for wine, which being brought he drank of it, as did others 
standing around him. The King then retired with the princes and his family to his chamber, 

when* he sup]>ed royally, 



and having bathed be- 
eomingly he retired to rest. 

“In the morning the 
King arose, and having 
heard mass, lie was clothed 
in the purest vestments, 
and wore slippers or bus- 
kins only on his feet ; he 
quitted his room and de- 
scended into the Great. 
Hall with a full attendance 
of princes and nobles. 
There came to meet, him 
the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Simon Sudbury) and 
other prelates in jKUitifical 
habits, and the clergy of 
the realm in silken copes, 
with a great con course* of 


T11K CORONATION OF 11KNRY IV. 


people at the high table 


in the Hall” Thereafter 


a procession was formed and the King proceeded along a covered way to the Abbey, where 
the usual rites were performed. lieturning to the Palace, the King “descended into the 
Great Hall, and having washed his hands, sat down in the Boyal seat at the high table, 
where sat with him many on either hand. On the right side of the Hall the Barons of the. 
Cinque Ports occupied the first table, the Clerks of the Chancery the second ; and at the 
inferior tables on that side were the King’s Judges, the Barons of the Exchequer, and others. 
On the left side of the Hall were tables for the Sheriffs, Recorder, Aldermen, and many of 
the citizens of London. In the middle were tables filled by distinguished men of the 
Commons of the Kingdom. . . . During the continuance of the entertainment the I^onl 
Steward, the Constable, and the Earl Marshal, with certain knights deputed by them, rode 
about the Hall on noble coursers to preserve peace and order among the people. All the time 
the Earl of Derby stood at the King’s right hand, holding the principal sword, drawn from its 
scabbard. The Earl of Strafford j>erformed the office of chief carver. Dinner being finished, 
the King arose and went to his chamber with the prelates, great men, and nobles before 
mentioned. Then the great men, knights, aiid lords passed the remainder of the day until 
supper time in shews, dances, and solemn minstrelsy; and having supped, the King and 
others retired to rest, fatigued with their exertions in this magnificent festival.” 
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It is at this coronation 
that wo first catch a glimpse 
of the King’s Champion, a 
familiar figure in later 
ceremonies. This func- 
tionary was a creation of 
the spirit of chivalry which 
permeated all the institu- 
tions of the country, regal 
and national, at this period. 
His duty was to attend the 
coronation festivity to chal- 
lenge to mortal combat all 
who should dare to question 
the 1 loyal right to the 
crown. The manner of his 
coming was strictly laid 
down in the regulations for 
the pageant. In the case 
of Richard’s ll.’s coronation, 
according to Walsiiigliam, 
the holder of t he office, Sir 
John Dymmok, “made a 
mistake of the juncture at 
which he should comes in. 
Equipping himself with the 
best suit of armour, save 
one, and the best steed, 
save one, from the King’s 
armoury and stable*, lie pro- 
ceeded on liorseliaek, with 
two attendants (I lie one 
bearing his spear, and the 
other liis shield), to the 
Abbey gates, there to wait 
the ending of the mass. 
But the Lord Marshal, the 
Lord Seneschal, and the Lord 
Constable, with Sir Thomas 
Percy, being all mounted 
on their great horses, went to the knight and told him that he should not have come so soon, 
but when the King was at dinner; wherefore lie had better retire, and, laying aside liis 
weighty armour, rest himself until the proper time.” It is surmised by some commentators 
that the Champion in proceeding to the Abbey in this instance was seeking to uphold an 
ancient right to ride in the procession as well as to appear in the Hall. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that on all subsequent occasions the Champion's appearance was confined to 
Westminster Hall, where, however, it was an essential feature of the festivity. Mounted on 
a snow-white steed, and accompanied by a brilliant retinue of esquires, heralds, and mace-bearers, 
it was his custom to ride in at the great door, and advancing to the top end of the Hall, 
to call u|K>n his herald to deliver the challenge. This was done in the following terms : — 

“If any person, of what degree soever, high or low, shall gainsay our Sovereign Lord 
King , King of England and France, Defender of the Faith, etc., to be right heir to the 



After Sir Anthony ran Dyck. 

CHARLES I. IN U1S CORONATION ROBES. 
One of niuiiy portrait* extant of tlie King. 
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imjicria] crown of this realm, or that lie ought not to enjoy the same; here is his Champion, 
who saith that he lyetli, and is a false t rav tor, lieing ready in person to combat with him; 
and in this quarrel will adventure his life against him, on what day soever he shall be 
ap]K)inted.” 

The words uttered, amid a flourish of trumpets the Champion threw down the gauntlet 
three times. On the third occasion it was customary for the King to drink to the Champion 
in a gold cup and then to jiass it on to the knight, who in turn drank to the King. The 
gold cup became a perquisite of the Champion, together with the suit of armour he wore and 
the horse he rude at the ceremony. 

It is difficult to say who first discharged the office, or even when the custom was instituted. 
There is good ground for the belief, however, that in the reign of Henry I. a certain Roger 
Marn lion, who died in 1129, was King’s Champion. This individual exercised the functions by 
virtue of his tenure of the manors of Taimvortli and Scrivelsby. Through him the post 
descended to Philip Alarm ion, who is believed to have acted as Champion at Edward I/s 
coronation. Philip Alarm ion’s death without male issue, and the consequent diversion of the 
manor into the female line, led to a prolonged dispute between the I)e Frevilles and the 
Pymmoks, Inith descendants of Jane, Murm ion’s eldest daughter. Eventually the Dymmoks, 
to use an appropriate metaphor, became firmly seated in the saddle, and successive members of 
the family performed the duties until the accession of George IV., when for the last time the 
Champion, in the person of Henry Dymoke, representing the Rev. John Dymoke, Hector of 
Scrivelsby, the head of the family, rode into Westminster Hall to proclaim his contempt for 
the King’s enemies. Economical reasons, mainly, led to the abandonment of the ceremony 
(with the banquet) at the two subsequent coronations; and it* is never likely to be revived, for, 
picturesque as the incident was, it would in its modern framing lose the suggestiveness and 
romance which lent to it in the old days its chief attractiveness. 

The King’s Champion has rather taken us from the course of our narrative, and it is 
necessary to revert to the reign of Biehard 11., to recall an incident, of high historic interest 
and importance in connection with the subject we are treating. This was the accession of 
Henry IV., after the formal act of abdication performed by Richard while a prisoner in the 



THE CORONATION OF CHARLES II. IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Ii is noted os remarkable by the annalist* that though it rained inoesMintly many days before and many after the uereiuony, 11 the Buiwe 

shined gloriously all that day," and not a drop of ruin fell. 
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Tower. Very solemn and im- 
pressive were the proceedings 
in Parliament which pissed 
in the Great Hall on this 
September ttOt.h, 1399. The 
walls of the venerable build- 
ing were “ hung and trimmed 
sumptuously,” and the 
managers of the affair had 
‘‘caused to be set up a Koyall 
chaire, on purpose to choose 
a newe King, neare <o which 
the prelates were sal, and on 
the other side sal the Ix>rds, 
and after, the Commons in 
order.” Ki chard’s renuncia- 
tion was read aloud, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 
demanded of the States and 
people then present whether 
they would, for I heir own 
interest and the welfare of 
the realm, admit the cession 
so made. A great shout of approval supplied an affirmative answer, and thereafter, 
when sentence of deposition had been formally pronounced against liichard, the Duke of 
I Lancaster, devoutly crossing himself, sj>oke as follows : “In the name of Father, Son, 
and llely Ghost, I, Henry of J Lancaster, challenge this realm of England, and the crown, 
with all the members and appurtenances ; as that I am descended by right line of 
the blood coming from the good Lord King Henry III.; and through the right that 
God, of His grace, hath sent me, with the help of my kin and of my friends, to 
recover it.; the which realm was in print, to be undone for default of governance and 
undoing of the go<xl laws.” Again the assembly clamorously signified its approbation of 
the act, and the new Sovereign was led to the throne by the two archbishops. Halting 
at the lower step, he knelt for a few minutes in silent prayer, and them was placed in 
the Hoy a l seat by the two ecclesiast ics. The announcement of various apprintrneiits, and 
the fixing of the following Monday for the coronation ceremony, brought to a termination 
a scene as important in its consequences as any that had hitherto been witnessed on that 
famous spot. 

Shakespeare, with his keen instinct for the picturesque, has with poetic licence used the 
Hall as the setting for the great scene in Richard If. in which the act of renunciation 
was performed. Every Shakespearean student is familiar with the moving language which 
is put into the unfortunate Kings mouth. First we have hitter reflections on his fallen 
state : — 



T11E CHAMPION PERFORMING TIIE CEREMONY OF THE CHALLENGE IN WEST- 
MINSTER HALL AT THE CORONATION OF JAMES II. 


Alack! why am I sent for to a King, 

Before I have shook oil the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reigned ? I hardly yet have lenrned 
To insinuate, Hatter, bow, and bend my limbs: 

(Jive sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submission. Yet I well remember 
The favours of these men: were they not mine f 
Itfd they not sometime cry, “All hail!” to me? 

So Judas did to Christ: but lie in twelve 

Found truth in all but one; I, in twelve thousand, none. 
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At last Richard brings himself to make the sacrifice. In these pathetic terms he completes the 
formal act of renunciation : — 

I give this heavy weight from off my heatl, 

And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my heart ; 

With mine own tears 1 wash away my balm, 

With mine own hands 1 give away my crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release all duty's rites: 

All pomp and majesty I do forswear. 

Long mayst thou live in llichard’s scat to sit., 

And soon lie Jiichard in an earthy pit! 

God save King Harry, unking’d Richard says. 

There is greater warrant in history for another scene witnessed in the JIali of which stirring 
memories have been handed down to us. This was the episode in 141 o which marked the 
return of Henry V. from the glorious field of Agincourt. Modest as lie was brave, the gallant. 
King deprecated the excessive fervour of his subjects. He prohibited the singing of songs of 
conquest. “Neyther would he suffer to he carried before him, nor showed unto the people, his 
helmet whereupon his crown of gold was broke and deposed on the field by the violence of the 
enemie, nor his other armour that in that cruell battaile was so sore broken ; hut as the faithful 
constant champion of God, he eschewed all occasions of vaine glory, and refused the vaine 
praises of the people.’- A fitting pendant to this picture of the triumphant monarch received 
by his subjects was the reception a few months later by the King in the Hall of the Emjieror 
Sigismund, to conclude a peace on behalf of France. 



THE CORONATION CEREMONY IN WESTMINSTER HALL— JAMES II. 

11 Shewing bow the King and Queen, with the nobility and other*, did nit at riinnur on the day of the coronation, April 27th, 1085. With the 
manner of serving up the first course of hot meat to their Majesties’ table." 
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Henry I\Ys coronation was conducted on a scale of unexampled grandeur. Froissart, who 
gives a most, minute account of the ceremony, states that he was accompanied to Westminster 
from the Tower by a cavalcade of 6,000 horse, “ including his own immediate attendants 
and the City companies in their respective liveries.” Hie streets were profusely decorated, 
and “there were nine fountains continually flowing with red and white wine, independently 
of another fountain in the Palace court, giving issue to similar liquids from various mouths.” 
The fmnquet -an Westminster Hall was in keeping with these arrangements. As a manuscript 
preserved in the i British Museum shows, the fare was profuse to the punt of repletion. In 
the first course, in addition to several dishes of mysterious composition, there were hours head, 
swans, cajM>ns, pheasant s, herons, sturgeons, and one of those “ subt leties ” in which the ancient 
cook so greatly delighted. The second course introduced “ venison in frumenty,” jelly, young 
pigs stuffed, peacocks, cranes, venison ] Misty, tongue, bittern, “fowls gilded,” large tarts, 
rashers of ham or brawn, and another “subtlety.” In the last course the guests had served 
for their delectation quinces in confection, young eagles, curlews, j>artridges, pigeons, quails, 
snipe, small birds, rabbits, white brawn sliced, eggs in jelly, fritters, sweetmeats, eggs, and 
filially a “subtlety.” It was a princely least, indeed, and one to appeal to the most fastidious 
of appetites as well as to the most robust. A strong contrast to the viands supplied on this 
occasion is afforded by the menu for the coronation banquet of Queen Katherine, Consort of 
Henry V., on February 21th, 1421. Owing to the fact t hat the season was Lent, the dishes were 
all tish. Fabyan, the chronicler, who gives a detailed description of the ban quel, says that in 
the first course was “a sotvltie called a pellvcan, syttyng on her nest, with her byrdes, and an 
image of St. Katheryne holdyng a lxx>ke and dysputynge with the doctours.” Other dishes in 
the subsequent two courses included, besides carp, turbot, touch, and perch, “jiorjiies Qiorpoise) 
rost vd ” and “ mennvs (minnows) irird.” Last, there was “ a marchpane garnysshed with 
dieverss fygnres of angellys, amongc the whiclic was set an image of Seynt Katheryne.” The 
feast, according to all accounts, was a great success, unlike that which accompanied the 
coronation of Ki chard IIF. and his Consort, Anne, on July 6th, 1483. The third course of 
this, wo are told, “was so late that there myght no servvee be served sayving wafers and hipocraec.” 
Subsequent banquets of the Tudor jieriod |Mirtook of much the same character as those already 
described. The coronation of Henry VIII., however, was distinguished by unusual splendour. 
Ail old writer gives a vivid picture of the progress through the streets to Westminster, with 
Katherine of Arragon borne on a litter, with two white palfreys “appirelled in white satyn 

embroidered, her hecire hanging 
downc to her hack of a very 
groat length, bewtefull and goodly 
to behold, and on her head a 
coronate set with many rich 
orient stones.” ,1 ousts and 
tourneys were arranged within 
the Palace precincts, and in order 
that the King and Queen could 
the better witness them, “was 
framed a fair house covered with 
ta}>estry and hanged with rich 
cloths of arms.” Another charac- 
teristic feature of the pageant 
was “ a curious fountain, and over 
it a castle ; on the top thereof 
a great crown imperial, all the 
embattling being with roses and 
herb women in TiiK coronation procession of .tames it. i>oincgranate8 gilded. . . . And 

Theao ladies haulml the cortryc and strewed sweet herbs in the monarch's path. out of Several places of the Same 




T,IK CORONATION PROCESSION of GEORGE II. 

TT:tU few variations this order of procession obtained fresi the accession of Jam* U. to the rei-n of George IV, 
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castle mi the several clays of the ceironation,. 
jousts, and tourneys, out of the months of 
certain 1 leasts or gmgols did run red, white 1 , 
find claret wine.” In short, as Arthur Taylor 
in his “Glory of legality ” eibserws, the 1 
display was “worthy of the golden age* of 
pageants.” Praetirally i he* same 1 gorgeous 
arrangements were made on the* occasion of 
the coronation of the unfortunate Anne 1 
Holey ii r whom the 1 King made 1 it a special 
pemit to hemour. It. is recorded that during 
the baii(|uet the King, with various iiin- 
bassadors, stewd to eihserve the 1 service 1 in a 
“little closet. " const meted “end of t he- 
(^lozotfs of St. Steplmn’s.” Poeir Anne 1 ! Ne>t 
many velars later she was a victim te> t lie- 
savagery of he-r tyrant Imshanel e»n the senflolel, 
and subsequently, on Kehruary -Ith, 1310, 
Anne of Clewe-s, her successor in the tickle 1 
afftrt ions of flies King, was being taken with 
much state from Greenwich te> Westminster 
by water, accompanied by "•the 1 Lord Mayor 
«ind liis brethren, with twelve e>f the* chicle 
companies of the eitie, all in barges, gor- 
geously garnished, with 1 Miners, pen oils, and 
targets, rich lie 1 covered, and furnishe'el with 
inst nimenls sweetly sounding." The river precession, e>f which this was an example 1 , was a. 
popular feature 1 of the pageantry eif this period. When Elizabeth, in accordance 1 with custom, 
he dbre 1 her coronation proceeded to the lower to pivpare for the 1 ceremony, she 1 followed the 
river route. Embarking on January 12th, 1539, at. the Koval stairs hv 1 lie- l’alacc siele*, she* was 
escorted by the Lend Mayor and the City companies in 1 1 ie-ir handsome barges to the 1 stern 
e>ld fortress. Great, were the rejoicings which accompanied her progress, hut this Water 
Triumph, as it was termed, was insignificant compared with the grand pagesnt e\*dled the* 
City Triumph, which marked her return, f#wo days late 1 !*, to Westminster. In her train were- 

included the flower of the nohililv, and the streets, decked with lavish blind, were 1 filled with 
substantial citizens. As she passe *d along Clmapsidc she was presented with a Hi hie, which she 
pressed to her heart, in a pious fc-rvnur which gave immense satisfaction to her people, who 
saw in t lie* act an indication that the Reformed Eaith would receive justice 1 at her hands. Tim 
subsequent ceremonies in Westminster Hall wore accompanied by all the timn-hououred adjuncts, 
not omitting the Champion’s challenge and the p refutation by the Lord Mayor of hyppocras 
and spieed wine in a gold cup, which alter wards became his property. 

With the 1 gradual decay of the Palace of Westminster, the coronation functiems we're* 
divested of some 1 of their less important feature's. lint the change 1 was not suffieieutly groat. 
te> have 1 any marked e-flV'e-f. on the ceremony. As heretofore, the King on the day of his 
coronation went- in procession from the. Palace to the* Abbey, and continued to re ‘turn thither 
immediate 1 ! v after the ceremony to preside* at the banepiet in Westminster Hall, at which the 
puroly smdnr portions of tho celebration were enacted. Of the later Stuart coronations a 
complete picture 1 has been le-ft us in the 1 works eif Ashmole and Samlford, “those learned 
Heralds, as they were termed by a writer of a somewhat later day. The description of the 
cere ‘i ne >nv which distinguished Charles II.’s accession is minute to the point of tediousness* 
Kremi it we gather that at seven o'clock upem the morning of the ceremony (St. George’s Day) “the 
King entered into his rich Imrge, took water from the Priory Stairs at Whitehall, and landed 



TituiMriiAii a item erected in Westminster hall for 
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at the Parliament. Stairs, from whence he proceeded up to the room behind the Lords 1 House* 
called the Prince’s lodgings, where, after lie had reposed himself for a while, he was arrayed 
in his Koval robes of crimson velvet, furred with ermine, by which time the nobility being 
assembled, robed themselves in the lords’ House and the Painted Clmmbe*r.” All being in 
readiness, and ‘‘the nobility having been called over in tin* Painted Chamber,” a move was 
made to Westminster Hall, where* at the western end his Majesty was “set in his chair under 
a rich cloth of state.” Thereafter “ Sir (iilhert Talhot, the Master of the Jewel House, presented 
the*, sword of state*, as also the sword railed cur! ana , and two other swords, to the Lord High 
Constable*, who took and delivered them to the jjorel High Chamberlain, and lie*, having drawn 
tin* last, laid them upon tin* table before* tin* King.” This was followed bv the presentation 
of the regalia hv tin* clergy of tin** Abbey, headed by the Dean, as a preliminary to the 
procession through New Palace Yard and King Stre»e*t to the* west door of the Abbey. Tin* 
religious e*e*re*mony complet'd there was a return in state to the* Hall for tin* bainjuet. Tin* 
first course* was ushorcel in by 1 
gorgeous procession, in which tin* 

Lord High Steward, Urn Karl 
Marshal, and the Lord High 
Constable, all on horseback, “in 
their robe*s anel having tlu*ir 
coronets on their heads,” figureel 
conspicuously. When dinner was 
on the table* rather eeilel, one 
would suppe »se*. after so much 
eel-oniony — “the King came* forth 
from the* lnne*r Court of Wards 
in his Koval re>be*s, with the crown 
on his ln*ad and se*p<e*r in his 
hand, having tin* three swords 
borne* uake*d before* him.” Soon 
a ft e*r lie had take*n his se*at “the* 

Leml Alliugton e*arrie*el to the 
King his first draught. e>f drink 
in a silve*r gilt cup, be*ing assist e*el 
bv tin* Karl of Peuubmki* and 
Montgomery, Viscount Montague, 
and t he* Leu-el Paged, his assistants.” 

Newt, appeared on tlie sce*ne 
“Thomas Le*igh, Ksrp, with a 
mess eif pottage calk'd ek'lle'grout ; 
this service being adjuelge»el unto 
him by the aforesaid Court e>f 
Claims, in right e»f the maiieir of 
Addiiigteiu, in Surrey ; whereupon 
the* Lord High Chaml»e*rlain 
pre*se»nte*d him te» the King, wdio 
accepteel his se*rvie*e», but diel not- 
e»at thereeif.” Anel se> the bancpied 
pre )cee *(led to the close* of the* 
second course, amid a mass e>f 
ceremonial which must have 
been quit.o dost rued ive of the 
Royal appetite. “ Ky this time*. 
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A Hitting in tin* PuirittM Chamber of tho tribmml which nettled tlio rosjiectivi! rights to wrvo the .Sovereign at tins coronation. 

the ilav b<»ing pretty fur spent, the King, having water brought him bv the Karl of Vein broke 
and his assistants, washed and rose from dinner, and retiring into the Inner Tourt oi Wards, 
and having disrobes), wont privately to his barge and so to W hitehall, where lie landed/’ 

It would seem rather curious that the King should hav<‘. quitted the banqueting hall 
before the serving of the third and filial eoursu if we* did not know from Sandford’s painstaking 
re*seareh(*s that special provision was made for the* Koval table*. A minute of Council issued 
prior to t h€> coronation sets forth that there* 44 he provided for his Majesty in the nature* of an 
ambigue* ; but with two courses, in regard to the* ceremonies that are to he performed at the 
second course*/’ The* nature* of an "ambigue” is best explained by the following quatrain 
cpiote*d by Johnson from an old work on I lu* art of cookery: 

Wliuu struitctiiMl in your time*, ami servants few, 

YnuM richly thru compose an amhigfiie, 

Wheie liist. and second course, and your desert, 

All in one single (able have their pari. 

The* arrange*me*iit was, no doubt, convenient, but we cannot imagine a Sovereign in those days 
having a special meal to himself, and deserting the festive board in the* middle of the hunepiet. 
Something, however, must be allowtui for human weakness. The coronation ceremonies we*re 
fatiguing to the point of exhaustion. It is recorded of one Sovereign that lie* was so worn 
out. Indore the proceedings had half concluded that he had to retire to his ujmrtments for rest. 
Possibly it may have l wen this cause which le*d to the incident familiarly associated with 
Uje crowning of James II. Returning to the Palace after the service in the Abliey, the crown 
tottered on his head, and would have fallen off had not the Hon. Henry Sidney rushed to 
the rescue. He is rejxirted to have said as he held the dazzling circlet: “This is not the first 
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UKOItliK IV. IN 1I1S COUOXATIOX ItOlIKS. 

'Hu* fiiurnmUH weight of lliu ruin* j>rv:illy inwmvonirnwil tlir Ki»tf during tin- oimimtion 

tilin' our family have supported t lie Crown,” 11 grim piece of pleasantry which James could 
hardly have relished. 

James ll.’s coronation was arranged on a scheme of exceptional splendour, and it found 
so much favour that it formed the model for subsequent coronations up to, and including, that 
of George II. and his Consort, Queen Caroline. One feature to he noted in the procession from 
the Hall to the Abbey was the presence of “the Strewer of Flowers in Ordinary to his Majesty,” 
who, assisted by six “herb women,” strewed sweet, herbs and flowers from baskets they carried in 
flic way of the Sovereign as be walked the six hundred yards or more which was the length 
of the conventional coronation course. A versified description of the coronation of George II. 
and Caroline, recited by the hoys of the Westminster School, gives some interesting glimpses 
of the pageant. First, we have the eagerness of anticipation: — 

Chine, impatient for- th* approaching sight, 

For once vouchsafes to rise by candlelight. 

Mass, combs, mid essences in order stand. 

Maid, sempstress, lacquey, wait her wide command. 

Swift fly the hours; and scarce by np'ning morn 
An hundred hands the finish'd fail adorn. 

Sleep on secure, when this day’s toil is done ; 

Ami boast that- once you've seen the rising sun. 

Happy that now you ne'er will want a theme 
To talk of waking, and when sleeping dream. 

Then conies the realisation 

First in procession of the ]>oinpous duv, 

With fragrant llow*rs a matron marks the way: 

Next trumpets, kettledrums, and various lumd, 

Too hard, too many in a verse to stand ; 

Then peers, earls, dukes, their different lights display, 

And last both Majesties— meridian day! 

To small beginnings wlmt great things we owe, 

Kince one old woman opens such a show. 
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The herb woman is not the only figure in the procession which attracts the curious notice* 
of the youthful spectators : — 

Itelmld the man in solemn state. 

Whose scarlet. mantle shows him great! 

Of what new order can he be? 

The King's First Organ Mower lie! 

Oh ! could 1 but thy praises sing. 

First Organ Mower to the King! 

'Hie masters of the tuneful trade 
Must own thy necessary aid; 

Thou in their harmony mny’st claim 
At least an etpinl share of fame : 

Mule without.'! hec the organ’s found ; 

Theirs are the notes hut thine the sound. 

To the banquet. in tin* Hall several verses are devoted. Tliev may he quoted, as they 
indicate the character of the changes necessitated by the (unction in the ordinary uses of 

the Hull: — . 

When Uuftis finish’d saw his Tla.ll, he said 
’Twas scarce sutlieicnt fur a lloyal lied. 

When Oeorge and Oar’line with their shining train 
Kilter that roof. wc may mice more complain. 

And in regret with honest, itufus join; 

The Hall’s too little for the guests to dine. 



TIIK CORONATION OF UEOltUE IV. IN WESTMINSTER ARREV. 
The view mIiowh the enifiiinij} ut tlio point where tho King id actually crowned. 
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Many oxiiedients, in fact, had to be adopted to squeeze the company in:— 

T'arimiL tilt! (riiehtM tin; Hull expands its floor, 

Kiusfi court removed, and even the Alma Cur, 1 
For lien? both law uiid equity agree 
And issue join upon one Common Plea, 

'I’li ut. naught be seen this day but harmony. 

West concord 1 hold but till the term s near spent, 

** Twould Inm the lawyers' Christmas into Lent. 


Here wo must take leave of this lively record. It is not threat, even as schoolboy’s doggerel, 
but. it is interesting as a contemporary picture of the coronation, as well as an indication of 
the close association between the School and the Palace — an association which to this day is 
marked by the admission of certain of the Westminster scholars to the public gallery of the 

House of Commons without the customary formality 
of obtaining an order. 

;^v The coronation of (ieorge III. and his Queen 

* in 17(14 followed in all respects the familiar lines, 

hut it was distinguished by an incident which 
created some stir at the time. When the? Champion 
delivered his challenge in Westminster Hall, and 
the gauntlet was thrown on the ground (so the 
story runs), a lady’s glove, np|Mircii!ly cast from 
some of the upper benches, fluttered to the Hags 
by the side of it. No one was able to detect the 
owner, and subsequent inquiry was not more success- 
ful in unravelling the mystery. Soon, however, a 
rumour got. into circulation that the glove had been 
t hrown by t he Young Pretender, who had penetrated 
to the Hall disguised ill female attire, out of a 
■A romantic desire to participate in the ceremony — 
probably ati idle invention, so far, at. least, as the 
glove-throwing is concerned. Put. there is no doubt 

the 

TUB cumvx op uKottUK IV. >' on,, tf I’l'iiu.'u was actually a sja-ctator of 

the proceedings. This is shown hv a statement 
which appeared in the (itmUemau's Matfazive for 17(5-4, to the effect that it was “publicly 
said that the Noting Pretender himself came from Flanders to see the coronation; that he was 
in Westminster Hall during Ihe ceremony, and in liondou two or three days he Ion* and after 
it, under the name of Mr. Brown.” 

A full - her and more direct reference to the subject is contained in the following passage 
■of a letter written by Mr. Hume to one of his literary friends: “What will surprise you more, 
the Lord Marshal, a few days after the coronation of the present King, told me that he believed 
that the doling Pretender was at that time in Ijondon, or, at least, had been so very lately, and 
had come over to see the show of the coronation, and had actually seen it. I asked my lord 
the reason for this strange 1 fact. 4 \Y r hy,* says he, ‘a gentleman told me so who saw him then 1 , 
4ind whispered in his ear — “ Your lioyal Highness is the last of all mortals whom I should 
■expect, to see here.” "if was curiosity that led me,” said the other, “but I assure you,” added 
he, “that the person who is the cause of all this ]w>mp and magnificence is the man 1 envy the 
least.” ’ ” True or false, the story lias been cited by coronation writers as the solitary instance 
in which the Champion’s challenge ever met with a resjKinse of any kind. 

1 The Courts of Chancery, the King’s Bench, and the Common Pleas, which then stood within the limits of the Wall, 
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THK CORONATION VROCKKHKIX OF (iEORCMO IV. FROM TIIH AURKY TO AVK8TA1 1NSTKU HALL. 
The route followed wiw from the went door of the AhU-y to the grout door of WcMtimfiatpr Hull. 


As tho Iasi of a long line of coronations with full honours, that of George IV. demands 
particular notice. An immense sum of public money was spent upon the ceremony, and no 
effort was spared to promote its success as a spectacle. The arrangements in Westminster 
Hall were on an exceptionally elaborate scale. At tin* western end was the throne, with a 
gorgeous canopy embellished with a wealth of gold. The background was of crimson velvet, 
with the Royal arms embroidered on it. In front was the Royal table, coloured purple with a 
rim of gold, and an interior square* moulding also of gold. From the roof were suspended 
by gilt chains massive cut-glass lustres with brosul ornamental frames, containing three circles 
of wax caudles. Scarlet-covered galleries rose from the floor on either side of the Hall, and 
at the upper end of the building were boxes for tin* Roval Family and the Foreign ministers, 
resplendent, in gilding. It was all very magnificent, hut it did not seem to harmonise with 
the permanent features of the Hall — the time-stained roof-tree and the grey walls. Tin* actual 
ceremony was, in some respects, even less ill keeping with the place. Although well-known 
prize-fighters w'ere engaged to keep tin? peace, the utmost disorder prevailed, lie fore- the King 
appeared on the scene there were squabbles for places, ending in one instance almost in a 
free fight. Even after his .Majesty arrived there was much difficulty in maintaining a 
semblance of order. 

It is probable that, the efforts made by Queen Caroline, the King’s ill-used Consort, to 
secure a place in the pageant had a demoralising effect upon the arrangements. The question 
of the Queen's right to participate in the* coronation ceremonies laid been tlie subject of 
formal proceedings before the Privy Council, and it had been decided that the Queen was not 
entitled as of right to be crowned at the same time as her huslmnd. But, undeterred by this 
adverse* ruling, Caroline determined tei make an effort to he present at the ceremony. Karly 
on the coronation day the Queen, accomjianied by Lord Hexxi, arrived in her carriage, near 
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the New Palace Yard, amid the plaudits of the 
mob. At the Poets’ Corner entrance of the Abbey 
JLord Hood, on her Majesty’s behalf, demanded 
admission. The attendant, however, firmly but 
roHjieet fully ^declined to let her pass without the 
requisite authorisation. “Did you ever hear of 
a Queen being asked for a ticket before?” in- 
quired Lord Hood. The doorkeeper replied that 
his orders wen* general, and without any oxce]>- 
t ions. “ 1 present to you vour Queen,” persisted 
the peer. “Do you refuse her admission ? ” The 
attendant was not to be moved. His orders 
were ^M-iemptorv, and, reluctant as he might be 
to discharge his duty, he could not: allow the 
Queen to pass without, a ticket. Jjord Hood now 
produced a ticket for one, and a colloquy ensued 
as to whether the Queen should use it. Ulti- 
mately she decided not to enter the Abbey 
alone. Then ensued a curious scene, described by 
an eye-witness : “As she turned round to quit 
the spot. Home persons in t he doorway burst into 
a vulgar laugh of derision. Her Majesty looked 
at them contemptuously ; and Lord Hood ob- 
served that in such a place he expected to have 
met decorous coial net, at least, towards a Sovereign 
— instead of that she had been denied her 
indubitable right, and been treated not. only in an ill-mannered, but in an unmanly way. 
Her Majesty then turned about and passed through a group of fashionable women who 
were going to the Abbey with tickets, but who did not, take the slightest notice of her. 
On her entering her carriage there was considerable disapprobation, mingled with cries of 
* Shame ! Shame ! ’ ‘Off! Off!* but the other purls of the jiopulace repeated the cries of 
‘The Queen! The Queen!’ with great enthusiasm.” 

A more degrading and humiliating episode had never 
been experienced at a coronation, and the King would have 
been less than human if it had not produced Home effect 
u]H)ii him. Throughout the subsequent ceremony he showed 
himself ill at ease. A spectator who witnessed the ceremony 
thus pictures him: “Precisely at ten o’clock the King 
entered the .hall from the door behind the throne, habited 
in rol>es of enormous size and richness, wearing a black hat 
witli a monstrous plume of ostrich feathers, out of the midst 
of which rose a black heron’s plume. His Majesty seemed 
much oppressed with the weight of his robes. The train 
was of enormous length and breadth; it was of crimson 
velvet,, adorned with large golden stars and a broad golden 
bonier. His Majesty frequently wiped his face while he 
remained seated. In descending the stepB of the platform 
he seemed very feeble, and requested the aid of an officer 
who was near him. instead of standing under the canopy, 
his Majesty, jjerhaps aft-aid of the awkwardness of the 
barons, preceded it. The canopy was, therefore, always borne 
after him. When he had got a little way down the Hall, he 
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turned to his train-bearers and requested them 
to bear his train farther from him, apparently 
with a view to release himself from the weight.” 

The arrangements for the banquet do not 
appear to have? been altogether happy. Some 
two thousand roadies had been employed in the 
lighting of the Hall, and the heat from these 
was tremendous. Nor was this the only incon- 
venienee, "for occasionally large pieces of melted 
wax fell without distinction of persons iq>on all 
within reach.” In the circumstances it is only 
natural that great havoe was played with the 
curls of many of the ladies, whose* hair “had 
lost all traces of the fri sour’s skill long before* 
the ceremony of the day was cnnel tided.” Then* 
was a singular lack e>f order about the* proceed- 
ings. After the King’s return from the* Abliey. 
and while* he was divesting himself of his robe*s 
in his private apartment, the* ladies and gemt le- 
nient from the* gallerie*s ]>roine*nade*d up and 
down between the* tables and he*lpe*el themselves 
<0 the dishes so liomit i fully provided. Further 
disorder was caused by the* action of some of 
the* C ’it y alde*rme*n, who as soon as they < *i ite *i< *e 1 
the Hall walke*d eiver to one of the table's, 
leaving several behind who ought. 1e> have pre- 
eede*el the*m. The* mistake was corrected, to 
the amusement of the either guests, hee*ause*. 
says the* ve*raciems writ it previously quoted, “of 
the well-known attaehme*nt eif the* worthy alder- 
men to the* enjoyment of the* table.” The»se 
preniat tire* attacks upon t he* viands could scarcely 
have* served to appreciably diminish them, for 
the* supply was on the* most lavish scale. The 
following particulars of the* quantities furnished 
we*re publisher! at the* time: — 


Hot Djmiiks. 

IfiO tureens of soup : 80 of turtle, 40 of 
rice*, and 40 vermicelli. 

100 dishes of fish : comprising 80 of turbot, 40 of t rout, 40 of salmon. 

10O lieit joints: including 80 of venison, 40 erf roast beef, with three harems, 40 of mutton 
and veal. 

100 dishes of vegetables: including potatoes, peas, and cauliflowers. 

480 sauce boats: 240 of hibstcrs, 120 butter, 120 mint. 


Cold Dishes. 

80 dishes of braised ham ; 80 savoury pies ; 80 dishes of daubed geese, t wo in each ; 80 
dishes of savoury cakes ; 80 pieces of beef, braised ; 80 dishes of ca)>ous, braised, two in each ; 
l,li)0 side dishes of various sorts; 320 dishes of mounted jiastry ; 320 dislies of small pastry ; 
400 dishes of jellies and creams; 160 dislies of shell fish, 80 of lobster and 80 of cray-fish; 
160 dishes of cold resist, fowls; 80 dishes of cold bouse lamb. 
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Total Quantities. 

7,742 Iks. of beef; 7,133 lbs. of veal; 
2,474 lbs. of mutton ; 20 quarters of 
bouse lamb ; 5 saddles of lamb ; 55 

quarters of grass land); 100 lambs’ sweet- 
breads; 389 cow heels; 400 calves’ feet ; 
250 lbs. of suet; 100 geese; 720 pullets 
and capons; 1,010 chickens ; 520 fowls 
for stock ; 1,730 lbs. of bacon ; 550 lbs. 
of iard; 912 lbs. of butter; 8,400 eggs. 

A gargantuan feast, truly! Needless 
to say, the crumbs that remained after 
the diners had satisfied their appetites 
were very substantial. If the old custom 
had been followed these fragments would 
have been left for the crowd to scramble 
for' 'alter the banquet, but in this instance 
they were handed over to the poor of 
St. Margaret’s, in order to avoid the 
disgraceful scenes which at- other corona- 
tions had succeeded the banquet. The 
forethought, shown in this respect, how- 
ever, did not prevent an extensive 
appropriation — or misappropriat ion — of 
substantial objects. What followed the 
retirement of the King is thus graphieally 
described: “For a lew seconds delicacy, 
or a disinclination to be the lirst to 
commence the scone of plunder, sus- 
pended the projected attack, but at last, 
a rude hand having been thrust through 
the first- ranks, and a golden fork having 
been seized, this operated as a signal to all, and was followed by a general snatch. In a 
short time all the. small ] portable articles wen 1 transferred to the pockets of the multitude. 
The i^ord Great Chamberlain, being alarmed by the confusion, returned to the Hall, and by 
tin* greatest personal exertion succeeded in preventing the extension of the supposed ‘licensed 
plunder* to the more costly parts of the coronation plate. With great difficulty all the 
remaining part of the plate w*as removed to Cotton Garden, and all the apprehensions on 
this score having subsided, the marauders were left to the undisturbed possession of their 
coronation privileges in the body of the Hall, and thither they turned their attentions.”’ 
The scene, which ensued here was extraordinary. “A raging thirst, was the first want to be 
satisfied, and in a very few moments every bottle on the Iwmrd was emptied of its contents. 
A fresh supply was, however, soon obtained from the cellarets, and all reasonable calls of this 
sort were complied with. While some were thus occupied, others still pursued the work of 
plunder. Arms were everywhere seen stretched forth breaking and destroying the table orna- 
ments, which were of themselves too cumbrous to remove, for the purpose of obtaining 
some trophy commemorative of the occasion; thus baskets, flower-pots, vases, and figures 
were everywhere disap] waring, aud those were followed by glasses, knives and forks, salt spoons, 
and, finally, the plates and dishes. These last w’ere of pewter, and engraved with the Hoyal 
arms and the letters ‘Geo. IV.,’ and were, therefore, greatly coveted. The dirty state of these 
articles, however, added to the inconsistency of their appearance with full Court dresses. 
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deterred many from appropriating them to their own 
use, although some, Javing aside all delicacies of this 
sort, did not fail to take out their handkerchiefs and, 
amidst their folds, to conceal their much-prized 
spoils.” 

When the Hall had been thoroughly looted, 
every one was anxious to get away from the Palace, 
hut tin? crowded nature of the streets made the? 
bringing up of the carriages a slow process. Ex- 
hausted with the fatigues of the day, and perhaps 
overcome by more subtle influences, the company 
threw themselves down indiscriminately in the rooms 
of the Palace — “peers and peeresses, judges and privy 
councillors, knights of all orders, and commoners of 
all degrees lay promiscuously, some on sofas, some 
on chairs, and a still greater number 011 the matted 
floors of . the rooms and jutssages in which t hey 
happened to have sought, refuge.” In this position 
“many were overtaken! with sleep, and scenes were 
presented extremely at variance, with the splendid 
and dignified spectacle which had been hut a few 
hours before exhibited in the* presence of the 
Sovereign.” Not until three o’clock in the morning 
had all the guests departed, and at that hour, wo 
are told, “several of the ladies were so completely 
worn out. that it. became necessary to carry them 
to their carriages.” Even then the difficulties of the 
Palace officials were not over. The pipulaee, kept at 
a distance during the ceremony, laid now’ been per- 
mitted to surround the Palace, and were clamouring 
menacingly at the gates for admission. Hurriedly 
the coronat ion plate — or such of if as had been left 
by the fashionable depredators — was carried to a 

place of safet y, and one of the officials was sent to 7 ,, 0 /tht limmi Atrh^.oio^vni in*utuu-. 
temjMirise wit h the mob. Fortunately, the crowd was the cock or imperial mantle worn iiy qtteen 
amenable to reason. It remained passive -while the Victoria at uer coronation. 

official in question harangued it, and the arrival of 

a strong force of military shortly afterwards removed all further cause of anxiety. Thus 
ended the last and most, costly of the coronation feasts in Westminster Hall, lteviewing the 
scenes and incidents of the day, it is easy to understand why, when William IV. came to the 
throne a few’ years later, it should have been decided to alumdon this ]x>rtion of the time- 
honoured function. Nor does it appear remarkable that when Queen Victoria was crowned 
in 18*58 there should have been wanting a disposition to revise the decision then come to. 
Nevertheless, it cannot but be regretted that, this, perhaps the most, attractive chapter in 
the history of the grand old Half, should not have been completely written. 



CHAPTER XV. 


MEMORIES OF ST. STEPHEN'S ( continued ) — Til E 


NINETEENTH 


CENTURY . 


ItaPUKE the great Parliamentary of tin* eighteenth century had pissed away, with its 
inspiring traditions, there had appeared upm the floor of the House of Commons, in the 
person of George (-aiming, a new and promising candidate for the laurels of fame. Entering 
the House in 17915, as member for Newtown, in the Isle of Wight, after a brilliant career at 
Eton and Oxford, (aiming had instantly attracted attention by the brilliancy of his talents. 
His speeches were not only marked by a great charm of style and natural eloquence, but were 
distinguished by an argumentative force and a grasp of facts exceedingly rare in one so young. 
A literary reputation dating back to his Eton (lays helped to strengthen the favour with 
which he was received. With uncommon rapidity for a novice devoid of family ties and 
influence, he worked his way to the very front rank of political aspirants of his day. 

lie owed bis entry into Parliament to Pitt, 



and his rapid rise was assisted by the 
encouragement and support of the great 
statesman, who showed a flattering confidence 
in liis ] lowers by selecting him, from a 
number of formidable competitors and rivals, 
for duties calling for the display of excejH 
tional skill. That .Minister's retirement, in 
1801 put a temp irary check upon Canning's 
advancement. There now came into power 
the “Cabinet of Mediocrities'* known as 
the Addington Ministry. With this group 
of respectable nonentities, the clever young 
politician laid nothing in common. Soon 
he was engaged in pairing upon it the 
copious streams of his mordant satire. 
Sheridan took a hand in the game, and 
when Pitt himself returned to Westminster 
to strengthen the Opposition, the position 
of Ministers became insuppirt-ahle. They 
resigned in 18015, and Pitt, impelled by the 
imperious necessities of the time, was called 
upm to form a Ministry. He attempted 
to arrange a coalition, of which Grenville 
and Fox, it was proposed, should lie lead- 
ing members; but the King's ineradicable 
aversion to Fox prevented the arrangement. 
In the end a. new Administration was brought 
together, composed of most of the members 
of the discredited Government, with Pitt as 
Prime Minister. Pitt’s death on January 23rd, 


THE right iiox. georgh "CANNING. 1806, put a jieriod to its existence, but not 
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before it had taken the 
first memorable step 
towards the addition of 
the Slave Trade. Gren- 
ville and Fox were now 
associated, with the 
King’s reluctant ac- 
quiescence, in forming 
a Government.' It was a 
combination scarcely 
less fortunate than the 
Addington Administra- 
tion. With the fatal 
facility which then ob- 
tained for coining 
damaging nicknames, 
the public, in allusion 
to the extremely varied 
elements which went to 
make up the ruling 
Ijody, applied to it the 
description ‘*The Minis- 
try of Ail the Talents.' 9 
Weak from the day of 
its formation, the 
Government was heavily 
shaken by the death of 
Fox on September 1 tftli, 
1800, and when, in 1807, 
it introduced a bill to 
relieve Woman Catholic 
and Dissenting officers 
from certain disabilities, 
in .defiance of the King’s 
strongly held views on 
Catholic email cijwit ion, it 
courted the dismissal 
which awaited it at the 
Itoyal hands. 

Now came Canning’s 



A CARICATURE BY GILLRAY OF SHERIDAN, 

Aitu<xl at the ■tatetman’H hal>it of carefully dalximting impromptu*, and firing them off at odd intervals. 


opjiorturiity. Marked out for high office by talents which shone with a greater lustre by reason 
of the dead level of commonplace to which the ]>olitical forces of the time had been reduced by 
the successive removal of the great Parliamentary gladiators of the past era, he stepped, as it 
were by right, into one of the greatest positions in the new Ministry which was formed under 
the Duke of Portland’s leadership on the dismissal of Grenville and his colleagues. The office 
entrusted to him was that of Foreign Secretary, a position of great honour and responsibility 
at all times, but rendered doubly important at this grave juncture in the affairs of the nation, 
when the continental outlook was block with the clouds of a coming storm. He played his put 
as the exponent of the Uovernmefit’s foreign Jioliey, and as principil defender of their measures, 
with a zeal and an ability which delighted his friends. He was, in the words of one of his 
biographers, “the Ajax of the political host.” Indomitable, resourceful, and indefatigable, he 
stood in the Parliamentary arena and faced the fierce attacks which were directed against the 
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Administration. The test of his power was the 
vigour with which he was personally assailed 
by the Opjjosition writers. The Rev. Sydney 
Smith, in his “Letters of Peter Plymley,” 
especially singled him out for his keen shafts 
of ridicule. Thus in his seventh letter the 
reverend wit says of him: “That he is an 
extraordinary writer of small poetry, and a 
droll wit of the highest lustre, I do most, 
readily, admit. After (ieorge Selwyn, and 
perhaps Tiekoll, there has been no such man 
for this half-century. The Foreign Secretary 
is a gentleman, a respectable as well as a 
highly agreeable man in private life ; but 
you may as well feed me with decayed 
|K>tatocs as console me for the miseries of 
Ireland by the resources of his sense and his 
discretion. It is only the public situation 
which this gentleman holds which entitles 
me, or induces me, to say so much alxuit 
him. H e is a fly in amber; nobody cares 
about the fly ; the only question is, How the 
devil did it get there? Nor do I attack him 
from the love of glory, but from the love of 
utility, as a burgomaster hunts a rat in a 
Dutch dyke, for fear it should flood a 
province.” 

Vitu[>eration only seemed to enhance the reputation of the statesman against whom it 
was directed. Steadily he increased his hold u|x>n the House and the country, until an 
unfortunate incident rudely cut short his Ministerial career for a time. This was his quarrel 
with Castlereagh, culminating in the historic duel on 
Putney Heath. Canning's part in the affair was an 
entirely honourable one. (iistleroagh’s ground of offence 
against him was that he had acted treacherously towards 
him bv promoting an intrigue for his removal from 
the position of War Secretary which he held in the 
Ministry ; but there was no real justification for the 
charges of underhand dealing. What happened was 
that Canning, feeling that he could not work satis- 
factorily with Castleroagli, tendered his resignation to 
the head of the Ministry, and only withdrew it on 
the understanding that, the latter should be removed 
to another dejMirtinent more suited to his talents. 

The responsibility for keeping the incident, from 
Castlereagh rested with the Duke of Portland and 
the senior members of the Cabinet. They acted in 
common in the matter, and theirs was the duty of 
conveying to the War Secretary the decision come to. 

Prolwibly they would have done so had not some 
, mischief-maker divulged the transaction, representing 
Canning in an unfavourable light. A few words of 
explanation would easily have smoothed matters ; but 



From a print publuhal in 1808. 

CANNING. 

The eminent statesman u a young man. 



From, an tagniriny after the picture by Sir Joshua Reynold*, P.R.A. 
THE DUKE OF CORTLAND. 

The third duke, and u prominent atatuniiiAii who twiuo filled the office of 
Prime Minirtcr. 



Prom the painting by J. ImudaU in Hu National Portrait Gallery. 

LOUD BROUG11AM, 

The celebrated atateanian iui<l jnriit, who waa a leading figure in the jiublic lifo of the early half of the nineteenth century. 
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THE KEV. SYDNEY SMITH, 

Wit and political writer ; a keen opjxincnt of Cunning and his ]x>licy. 

satisfied after receiving satisfaction than 
before.” 

As a consequence of this unhappy occur- 
rence, both Canning and CasUereagh retired 
from office, and very shortly afterwards the 
Ministry completely broke up. The new 
Government, of which Perceval was the head, 
was remarkable chiefly for the inclusion within 
its milks of two young men destined to win 
renown upon the Parliamentary stage. These 
were lx>rd Palmerston, who in liis twenty- 
fifth year became Secretary for War, and 
Robert Peel, who at twenty-three was called 
upon to fill the position of Under Secretary 
for the Colonies. For seven years Canning 
remained in the cold shades of Opposition. 
When he again took his seat on the Treasury 
Bench it was at the call of the Earl of 
Liverpool, in 181(5, to discharge the duties of 
President of the Board of Control. He had 
been reconciled to Castlereagli some time 
previously, and had subjected himself to much 
criticism by accepting at liis hands the post 
of Ambassador to Portugal, with an extravagant 
allowance. These .attacks were revived now 


when Castlereagli, with characteristic 
impetuosity, addressed an indignant letter 
(•barging him with duplicity and demand- 
ing satisfaction, Canning, in accordance 
with the code of honour of the time, 
felt that he had no alternative but to 
accept the challenge which was given. 
The meeting took place in early morning 
on September 21st, 1809, the Earl of 
Yarmouth acting as Castlereagh’s second, 
and M r. Ellis supi>orting Canning. Taking 
their ground, the antagonists fired and 
missed, and no explanation being given, 
they fired a second time, with the result 
that Canning w r as wounded in the 
thigh. Yet a further shot would have 
been delivered had not the seconds, 
seeing the blood flowing from Canning’s 
wound, intervened. The parties sejKir- 
ated with their animosity little, if at 
all, allayed — on Castle rough's part, at 
all events. This circumstance was ac- 
counted for by Sheridan in his own 
delightful fashion. “ Castlereagli,” be 
observed, “is an Irishman even in his 
quarrels, for lie was not a whit, more 



“ A BOX OP USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.” 

A caricature genially satirising Brougham's many-sided qualities. 


From 4 mmotlnt after Vu painting by Sir Tfwmu* laartnet, PM. A. 

THE BIGHT HON. GROBGE CANNING. 

A mature portrait of the famous statesman and orator, whose administration of foreign affairs constitutes a memorable epoch in political history. 
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that Canning had yet more directly subordinated himself to his old enemy. His reputation 
was certainly not enhanced by association with the blundering of the Liver|»ool Cabinet; and 
when Queen Caroline, to the great discomfiture of the Government, returned to England from 
Italy in 1820 to face her accusers, and t-be preliminary steps for her trial were taken, he 
availed himself of the opportunity of retirement. His withdrawal from active official work was 
not of long duration. In January, 1822, when about to start for India to take up the Governor- 
Generalship — rf* position many years later to l)e filled under memorable circumstances by his 
son — ]»o was called upon, by the suicide of his old antagonist Castlereagli (then Marquis of 
Londonderry), to take over the Foreign Secretaryship. Almost at once he was plunged into 
the vortex of a fierce party strife over the question of Catholic emancipation. A bill brought 
in to relieve Roman Catholic jieers from their disability to sit and vote in the House of Lords 
found in him an eloquent supporter, and it. was carried by small majorities through the House 
of Commons, only, however, to be rejected by the Peers. It was considered by the friends of 
the Catholic party that Cunning had not displayed that ardour on their behalf which, from his 
previously expressed opinions on the subject, they hud a right to expect. As ail outcome of 
this feeling a debate was raised in the House of Commons on April 17th, 182J, and the Minister 
was violently attacked. Then ensued one of those memorable ‘‘scenes” which are picturesque 
landmarks in Parliament’s history. It came about in this fashion. 

brougham made a virulent speech, in the course of which, amid other flowers of rhetoric, 
he spoke of Canning as having “exhibited a most incredible specimen of the most, mon- 



TUS HAUQUIB OF LONDONDERRY, BETTER KNOWN AS LOUD OASTLEREAGH, 


At one time* bitter rival of Canning, with whom ho fonght a duel on Putney Ileath. 


strous truckling, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining office, that 
the whole history of political 
tergiversation could furnish.” 
Stung to the quick by this 
accusation of ignoble trimming 
— an accusation which was 
the more unbearable because 
it, was so entirely unjust — 
Canning, in a white hcaV of 
anger, jumped to his feet and 
exclaimed, ‘“That, is falsi*.” 
The direct lie, given in any 
quarter in the House of 
Commons, is a startling thing ; 
hut when it, comes from one 
of the highest Ministers of 
the Crown it is a grave 
breach of decorum indeed. A 
deep hush fell upon the 
House. At length the Shaker, 
slowly rising, said in a low 
tone he hoped the right, 
honourable Secretary would 
retract the expression he had 
used. Such language, he said, 
was a complete violation of 
the customs and orders of the 
House, and he regretted that, 
even in haste, it should have 
been used. Canning expressed 
his sorrow at having infringed 
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THE nOUSE OF LORDS AS FITTED Ul» IN 1835 AFTER THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AS FITTED UP IN 1833 AFTER 


TI1E FIRE. THE FIRE. 

the decencies of debate, but said that no consideration on earth should induce him to retract- the 
sentjment. A prolonged and animated discussion ensued, leading to a motion that both Canning 
and .Brougham should lie committed to the custody of the Sergeant -at -Arms. Brougham strongly 
opposed this, maintaining that he had committed no offence, and that to take such a step as 
that proposed would be a flagrant violation of the principles of justice. He found supj>orters 
for his view’ in various parts of the House, and Canning also had his champions. At length 
a happy way out of the impavse was found by the withdrawal of the motion, and by mutual 
explanations and a promise on the jiart of both statesmen “to think no more of it” 

It is pleasant to turn from this undignified squabble, which reflected so little credit on either 
of the principal juirties to it, to an episode some three years later in wiiich Canning displayed 

all his finest qualities as a statesman and an orator. The occasion was a debate on the 

threatened aggression of Spain upon Portugal. In his capacity of Foreign Secretary Canning 
was called upon to elucidate the Ministerial policy. Jle did so in a speech which lives amongst 
the masterpieces of Parliamentary oratory. Time has divested the subject-matter of this 
splendid pronouncement of much of its interest for modern readers, hut its singular grace of 
style, nobility of sentiment, and clearness of thought and expression give it still a charm for 
all who appreciate eloquence. Qne jiassage in the speech lias become classic. It is that in 
which Canning, with the far-sightedness which was the chief characteristic of his direction of 
foreign policy, anticipated the rise of the new great Power in the West. “ If France,” he 

said, “occupied Spain, was it necessary, in order to avoid the consequences of that occupation, 

that we should blockade Cadiz? ^S T o. 1 looked another way; I sought materials of compen- 
sation in another hemisphere. Contemplating Si>ain, such as our ancestors had known her, I 
resolved that if France bail Sjiain, it should not be ‘Spain with the Indies.’ I called the 
Newr World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 
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A tremendous impression was made 
by this speech, and the effect was 
heightened by an equally powerful second 
sj>eedi which (Ruining delivered the same 
evening in reply to some criticisms 
which were pissed uj>on the Government 
policy. One 1 who was present describes 
the sensations which were produced by 
this remarkable display of oratory. “It 
was an epoch,” he says, “in a man’s life 
to have heard him. . . . Heavens! He 
surpassed even himself. The chaste 
elegance, the graceful simplicity, the 
harmonious tones of his opening speech, 
and the sublime energy of his reply, 
will haunt me to my grave. What a 
burst of feeling when lie spoke of the 
Portuguese Charter ! 1 shall never forget, 

the deep earnestness of his tone ami 
the blaze of glory that seemed to light, 
up his features. He was equally grand 
when in his reply be said: ‘I do not 
believe that there is that Spain of which 
our ancestors were so justly jealous, that 
Spain upon whose territories it proudly 
lioasted that the sun never set.’ But 
when, in the style and manner of 
(’hath am, he said: ‘J looked to Spain 
with the Indies, I called a New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the 
Old,’ the effect was actually terrific. It 
was us if every man in the House had 
been electrified. Tierney, who before 
that was shifting in his seat, and taking 
off his hat uud putting it on again, 
taking large and frequent, pinches of snuff, and turning from side to side till, 1 suppose, he 
wore his breeches through, seemed petrified, and sat fixed and staring with his mouth wide 
open for half a minute. Mr. Canning seemed actually to have increased in stature, his attitude 
was so majest ic. I remarked his flourishes were made with the left arm. The effect was new 
and beautiful; his chest heaved and expanded, iiis nostril dilated, a noble pride slightly curled 
his lip, and age and sickness were dissolved and forgotten in the ardour of youthful genius. 
All the while serenity sat on his brow, that pointed to deeds of glory.” Making every allowance 
for the natural extravagance of an ardent admirer of the statesman, this vivid description 
clearly shows that the oratory had an extraordinary effect on those who heard it. As much, 
indeed, is proved by the more, prosaic records of Hansard, which show that Brougham, none too 
friendly a critic, sj>oke of Cunning having displayed “a degree of fervour unprecedented in 
effect, even beyond the right honourable gentleman’s former most eloquent orations” 

Canning’s position in the House now became one of commanding influence, and when in 
April, 1827, the Karl of Liverpool resigned, it was the most natural thing for the King to send 
for him to form a Government. Though Wellington, Peel, and Kldon refused to join him, he 
:.was able to get together a fairly strong combination, in which Lord Palmerston figured as 

1 “Diary of an M.P." 



Fivih an e it graving after the piclurt by F. Vrnickaknnk. 

VISCOUNT PALM KUSTOX. 

Am h MtHteraiinu, noted for hi* firm uud rem»lute foreign policy. 


From an engraving itfttr the portrait by Sir Tktmai Lawrence, F.K.A. 

SLU ROBERT FEEL. 

An early portrait of the distinguished statesman who, during an active politioal career of forty years, was olbecly associated with the passing of 
several great measures, notably the Bill for the Repeal of the Com Laws. 
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Foreign Secretary. But lie did not live long to enjoy 
his triumph. Seized with illness in the middle of 
July, he retired to the Duke of Devonshire’s villa 
at Chiswick to recuperate, and expired there on 
August 6th in the same room in which Fox had 
breathed his last. He found a last resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey, at the foot of the grave of Pitt, 
to whom he owed so much in life. 

Amongst the great orators whom St. Stephen’s 
Chapel knew, there are few who lake a higher place 
than Canning. Endowed with a fine presence, great 
intellectual attainments, and a voice whose melli- 
fluous tones needed only to lie heard to charm, 
he dominated the jiopulur assembly with ran* 
power. When at his best, none of his coutem 
poraries could approach him in eloquence and easy 
flow of language. The sentences welled forth in a 
bright, sparkling stream, arresting attention by their 
purity and fascinating beauty. He was gifted with 
a pleasing wit, which he exercised with telling effect 
when the occasion called for t lie light treatment of 
a subject. A more attractive personality altogether 
never ap|>eared in English public life. 



Front I lie portrait by Sir Thomas Ijurrr.net, P.li.A. 


Tin: DUKE Of WELLINGTON, 

Who on two HUcewwtvH ocawlonH in 1828 ;itu1 again in ls.*I| ■ 
filial the ottlw of Premier. 



LOUD ELDON, 

The well-known Lord Chancellor, in hu coronation robe* and attended by hi* page. 


This survey of the 
period during which 
Canning swayed the 
House of Commons 
would not he adequut e 
without some further 
reference to Broug- 
ham, his great political 
rival and antagonist, 
lake Canning, Bn mg 
ham entered Parlia- 
ment. through aristo- 
cratic patronage. 
His Kjionsor was the 
Duke of Bedford, who, 
struck with his talents, 
offered him a seat, for 
his borough of Camel- 
ford. Entering the 
House of ('ominous 
in the year 1810, the 
young jHilitician, after 
a somewhat disap- 
pointing first, appear- 
ance, pushed his way 
to the front, by the 
force of a vigorous in- 
tellect operatingunder 
conditions favourable 
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to the display of ability. Industry and 
perseverance then, as subsequently, were 
the distinguishing traits of his character. 

Scarcely a night passed without, bis making 
a contribution to the debate. Sometimes 
he. missed his mark, as the ever inde- 
fatigable orator is likely to do ; but he 
more often succeeded in winning that, 
kind of fame which is the meed of 
the Parliamentarian who can without 
pre] Miration intervene effectively in the 
ordinary discussions of the House. In 
this wav stamping his individuality upon 
the popular chamber, he came in a few 
yours to ho regarded as a man to whom 
great things were possible. 

Brougham found his great oppor- 
tunity in the troubles of Queen Caroline. 

That, flightiest and indisereetest of Prin- 
cesses early enlisted the services of the 
brilliant, young lawyer-pditician as her 
attorney-general, and in this capacity 
ho was called uj>on to undertake her 
defence when, on her return to England 
in 1820, on the accession of (ieorge IV.. 
she was confronted with the gravest of 
accusations that can be brought against 
^ \ wife. Brougham threw himself with 
chiugicteristic ardour and energy into the 
defence. With remarkable ability he championed the Queen’s interests in the exciting dis- 
cussions which accompli lied her appearance in London, and when, after abortive attempts to 
jMitcli up some understanding, lord Liverpool's Government introduced in the House of lords 
the famous Bill of Pains and Penalties, depriving the Queen of her Koval state and annulling 
her marriage, he assumed the duties of chief advocate with the determination to make the 
most, of the opportunities which the case afforded for forensic display. 

At this time of day it is difficult to realise the tremendous excitement which the proceedings 
against, the unfortunate Queen aroused throughout the country. The City exuberantly esjoused 
her cause, as did many pipulur bodies throughout the country. Vast, cheering crowds attended 
her public appearances, and the streets about her residence were choked during the greater 
put of the twenty-four hours by her supporters. So menacing was the aspect of affairs as 
the day of the opening of the trial approached, that troops from all parts of the country were 
drafted to the metropolis and its vicinity. At the Houses of Parliament extraordinary precautions 
were bikini against a jiopulur outbreak. A gunboat, was moored in the river opposite to the 
House in the Cotton Green, in which the witnesses in the trial were lodged, and detachments 
of soldiers were posted in rooms and lobbies around the Peers’ chamber. The Queen’s 
passage through the streets from St. James’s Square, where she was temporarily residing, to the 
Palace of Westminster was a triumphal progress. The p>pular fervour approached delirium. 
At imminent risk of their lives, women and children clung to the wheels of her carriage. The 
air was rent with shouts of mingled indignation and encouragement. On all hands there were 
demonstrations of sympathy and respect. Arriving at. the House of Lords the Queen, with erect 
mien and radiant countenance, was handed from her carriage by the Usher of Black Hod, Sir 
Thomas Tyrrwhytt. “Well, Sir Thomas,” she said lightly, “here I am again, and here l shall 
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Philanthropist and politician, who took a loading part in tho movement for the 
Abolition of aluverj. 
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remain until the day of judgment? In the 
Peers’ chamber itself she was received with 
every mark of respect. The Peers all rose on 
her entrance, and remained standing until 
she had taken her seat on the chair of state. 
But that, the feeling against her was very 
strong was shown early in the proceedings 
by the vote given upon a motion by the 
Duke of Leinster for the rescinding of the 
order for the second reading. For this motion 
only 41 ]>cers ventured to vote, while there 
were no fewer than 206 against it. Several 
days were occupied in hearing the opening 
statement for the prosecution and the 
evidence of the witnesses — chiefly Italian 
servants employed by the Queen during her 
stay in Italy. One dramatic incident marked 
these earlier proceedings. When Theodore 
Majocehi, on* whose testimony the King's 
counsel chiefly relied to establish the Queen’s 
guilt, stepped into the witness box, her 
Majesty cast on him a look of strong 
reproach, and muttering a ] poignant cry, 
darted out of the chamber; for the most 
part, however, the trial took a normal course. 

In opening the Queen’s case Brougham 



LORD ERSKINE, 

Who wm Lord Chancellor in “The Ministry of All the Talent*" 
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QOKKN CAltOMNK. 

From a ]K>rtmit. taken about the time of lior trial. 


made a great speech, which lasted two days. 
It was a masterly analysis of the wholj^^ 
the evidence, with a presentation of th. 
Queen’s case which wanted nothing in elo- 
quence, argumentative force, or thoroughness. 
The impression it made on the peers was 
very great., and in the country it helped to 
elevate the Queen to a yet. higher pedestal 
of popularity. The eii(f of the protracted 
business did not come until Nnvemlier. On 
the 6tli ol that month a division was taken 
on the question of the second reading of 
the bill, with the result that a majority of 
t wenty-eight only was registered in its favour. 
On the third reading, which was called on 
November 10th, this majority was further 
reduced to nine. Deeming that discretion 
was the better part of valour. Lord Liverpool 
immediately announced the intention of the 
Government to abandon the measure. This 
declaration elicited from the venerable liord 
Erskine an affecting speech, in which he 
spoke of l,is strength being ‘‘renovated and 
repaired ” by the end of that ‘-horrid 
an portentous excrescence of a new- luw% 



THE TRIAL OP QUEEN CAROLINE IN THE OLD HOUSE OF PEEKS. 

The incident rej.reeected in the picture i. the exaininatio of Theodore Majocchi by Earl Grey. 
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retrospective, iniquitous, and oppressive.” This feeling was re-echoed in the country, where 
the most unrestrained rejoicings were indulged in at the practical acquittal of the Queen. 

As a result of the trial, Brougham’s position in Parliament and in the country was 
enormously strengthened. When Canning became Premier, he showed his appreciation of his 
old rivals talents by offering him the post of Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Brougham, 
however, was not at. all anxious to exchange his political position even for so exalted an office. 
He declined the offer, urging as a reason that it would prevent his sitting in Parliament, 
“True,” observed Canning, “but you will then be only one stage from the Woolsack.” “Yes,” 
replied Brougham, “ but the horses will be off.” In the House of Commons Brougham 
remained for a good many years longer, rising steadily higher in ]>opular estimation. His 
talent for oratory found several notable occasions for display during this period. Amongst his 
most remarkable efforts was a speech delivered on law reform in February, 1828. For six 
hours the unitor held the attention of the House while he jjoured forth a mass of erudition 
clothed in the most felicitous language. It was said afterwards by a writer in the Quarterly 
lltvieiv that, “ directly or indirectly, it has probably led to a greater number of imjjortant and 
beneficial results than any other sjjeoch, ancient or modern.” But if Lord Brougham could be 
serious and statesmanlike, lie could also on occasion play the pirt of the swashbuckler. 

' We have already seen how lie demeaned himself in the episode with Canning. A some- 
what similar incident occurred in 1830, when on very small provocation Brougham in the 
savagest manner attacked the Wellington Ministry. Concluding a long tirade, he stretched 
out his long thin arm and, pointing in the direction of the Treasury Bench, said: “I 

accuse you, I accuse his flatterers — those mean, fawning parasites ” Here Sir Robert, 

Peel rose and demanded to know if Brougham included him in the category of “those 
fawning jjarasit.es.” Brougham, thus challenged, made a grudging ajjology, and so the incident. 

terminated. 

Desjiite his faults of temjjer, Brougham 
was immensely jiopular, and had a hold 
on the country the like of which wiy 
jjossessed by none of his contemporaries 
save Canning. It was to this fact, quite 
as much as to his great, legal abilities, 
that he owed his elevation to the lxjrd 
Chancellorship. Brougham himself tells 
the story in his “Life and Times.” He 
mentions that he was ottered the 
Attorney-Generalship, and that he refused 
the post, exjnressing a willingness to 
take the Mastership of the Rolls, which 
then could conjointly be held in the 
House of Commons. To this both the 
King and the Ministers objected. The 
King, however, asked if the Great Seal 
had been ottered to him, and on Lord 
Grey (the Premier) replying that it had 
not, because he antieijjated an objection 
from his Majesty, the King intimated 
that there was no one he would rather 
have for liis Chancellor. Thoreujjon the 
offer of the Woolsack was made and 
accepted. Brougham says that the King 
jsaiil guey, once or twice afterwards “alluded to this 

The eminent Whig utateanian, who, aa Premier, introduced the Unit Reform Dill. when in particularly good llUmoUT, and 
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QUEEN CA HO LINK KETURN1NU FROM THE 1IOTTSK OF LORDS AFTER HER TRIAL, 


Amid the acclamation* of crowd* of admirers. 


called me his Chancellor as named by himself, and not by my colleagues.” “In fact,” adds 
Brougham, “I more than sus|>ect that the Tories, on going out, warned him not to leave me 
in the Commons, member for Yorkshire, chief of the Popular party, and irremovable Master 
of the Bolls.” 

The final years of this story of St. Stephen’s Chapel will ever be memorable for the 
stormy debates uud incidents which took place there on the question of Reform. At the 
time the popular excitement rose to fever heat. The whole country hung on the words 
s|K»ken at Westminster. It was universally felt that uj>on the issue of the great crisis depended 
the prosperity, and not improbably also the ]>eace, of the country. There is no call here to 
trace in detail the history of the great movement which culminated in the peaceful revolution 
of 1832. But as final reminiscences of St. Stephen’s Chapel, we may appropriately refer to 
some of the more striking episodes which marked the Parliamentary debates on the subject. 

The passing of the second reading of the first bill on March 21st, 1831, was one of the 
groat landmarks in the struggle. Macaulay’s pen has left us a picture of the House on the 
eventful evening which ranks amongst the most vivid descriptions we have of historic events 
in Parliament. “ Such a scene as the division of last Tuesday,” says the historian, in a 
letter to his friend Ellis on March 30th, “I never saw, and never expect to see again. If 
I should live fifty years, the impression will be as fresh and sharp in my mind as if it had 
just taken place. It was like Seeing Cassar stabbed in the Senate House, or seeing Oliver 
taking the mace from the table; a sight to be seen only once and never to be forgotten. 
The crowd overflowed the House in every part. When the strangers were cleared out 
and the doors were locked, we had 608 members present — more by fifty-five than ever were 
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in a division , before. 
The ayes and the noos 
were like two volleys 
of cannon from opposite 
Bides of a field of 'battle. 
When the Opposition 
went out into the lx>bby, 
an operation which took 
up twenty minutes or 
more, we spread our- 
selves over the benches 
on both sides of the 
House ; for there were 
many of )is who were 
not able to find a seat 
during the evening. 

“ When the doors 
were shut, we began to 
sjieculate on our numbers. 
Everybody was despond- 
ing. ‘We have lost it. 
We are only 280 at most. 
I do not think we are 
250. They are 300. 
Alderman Thompson has 
counted them. He says 
they are 299> This 
was the talk on our 
benches. ... I had no 
hope, however, of 300. 

* the house wot keeps HAo nouns. As the tellers passed 

Jkdieatfd with afl dut rr*/Hrt to Sir Charles Weathtrall*' along OUT lOWPSt TOW Oil 

A cariuufcnre lty Hoylti JlliLstrnlivu of an invoturute bml lmhit of th« I louro, anil ooinmomoralitig nn the left-hand side the 

occiwimi mum which u sitting liiRtwl from four o'clock in the afternoon until wven o'clock the following 

iHomiiiR. interest was insupportable 

— 291, 292— we wore all standing up and stretching forward, telling with the tellers. At 300 
there was a short, cry of joy, at 302 another, suppressed, however, in a moment, for we 
did not know what, the hostile force might be. We knew, however, that we could not be 
severely beaten. 

“The doors were thrown open, and in they came. Each as he entered brought some 
different rejiort of their numbers. . . . We were all breathless when Charles Wood, who 
stood near the . door, jumped on. a bench and cried out, ‘They are only 301 : 9 We. set up a 
shout that you might have heard to Charing Cross, waving our hats, stamping on the floor, 
and clapping our hands. The tellers scarcely got through the crowd, for the House w r as 
thronged up to the table, and all the floor was fluctuating with heads like the pit of a 
theatre. Hut you might have heard a pin drop as Duncannou read the numbers. Then 
again the shouts broke out, and many of us shed tears. I could scarcely refrain. And the 
jaw of Peel fell; and the face of Twiss was as the face of a (lainned soul; and Herries looked 
like Judus biking his necktie off for the last operation. We shook hands and clapped each 
other on the back, and went out laughing, crying, and huzzaing into the Lobby. And no 
sooner were the doors opened than another shout answered that within the House. All the 
passages and stairs into the waiting-rooms were thronged by people who had waited till four 
o’clock in the morning to know the issue. We passed through a narrow lane between two 





From a drawing hg A. D. McCormick. 


THE CARRYING OF THE SECOND READING OF THE FIRST REFORM BTLL IN TTIE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

By a majority of one In a llouee of 608 members, the measure pawed its second reading on Maroh -1st, 1881, amid a scene of intense excitement. 
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“BBINCiINtt IT J* OI T II III Mi.” 


A dontemiiomry oiriratnru liy a well-known hand lvpreHcnthitf I /ml Althnrp, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Eurl firry’ « Ailniiiii*lmtion, 
handing uvor to the liord Chancellor (Uml llrnughum) in the Uouho of Lord* the fvcmid Kefbnu Hill. Most of tlio lending mouther* of the 
Hefonu iwriy in the lloiuto of Common* are represented in tho picture. 

thick masses of them ; and all the way down they were shouting auti waving their hats, till 
we got into the open air. I called a cabriolet, and the first thing the driver asked was, ‘Is 
the bill carried ?’ ' Yes, by one.’ ‘Thank (iod for it, sir!’ And away I rode to Gray’s Inn. 
And so ended a scene which will probably never be equalled till the reformed Parliament 
wants reform.” 

The defeat of the Ministry on A] nil 18th on an important amendment in Committee, the 
abandonment of the Hill, and the infliction of a second defeat four days later oil a question 
of adjournment* led up to a demand for a dissolution, only reluctantly conceded by the King. 
It was under extraordinary circumstances that the final act was taken. “The scenes which 
occurred in the two Houses of Parliament,” says Earl Bussell, “so far as I was a witness 
to them, were singular and unprecedented. Before the King arrived the House of Commons 
was assembled, and Sir Bobert Peel and Sir Francis Burdett rose at the same time to address 
the House. Lord Althorp, amid the confusion and clamour of the contending ]>arties, following 
the preeedent of Mr. Fox, moved that Sir Francis Burdett be now heard. Sir Bobert Peel, on 
the other hand, imitating a precedent of Lord North, said, ‘And I rise to speak to tho 
motion.’ But instead of saying a few words, as Lord North had done, to put an end to all 
further debate, Sir Bobert Peel quite lost his temper, and in tones of the most violent 
indignation attacked the impending dissolution. As he went on, the Tower guns began to 
tire, to announee the King’s arrival, and as each discharge was heard, a loud cheer from the 
Government side interrupted Sir Bobert Peel’s declamation. Sir Henry Hardinge was heard 
to exclaim, ‘The next time those guns are fired they will be shotted!’ Presently we were 
all summoned to the House of Lords, where the Kings presence had put a stop to a violent 
and unseemly discussion. The King, in his speech, announced the dissolution, and retired to 
unrobe. The scene that followed was one of great excitement and confusion.” 




THE REFORM BILL OF 1832 RECEIVING THE IlOYAL ABSENT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
With thia official act terminated one of the most momentous crises in the history of the country. 
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— Returning to the House of Commons on June 

14th enormously strengthened, the Reform pirty 
immediately proceeded to introduce a second Reform 
Bill. The second reading was carried early in 
July hv a majority of 136, and after protracted 
debates in Committee, the measure passed its final 
stage on September 21st. Its subsequent rejection 
in the House of I»rds by a majority of 41 greatly 
exasperated the country. There was rioting at 
many centres, and the posil ion of affairs became so 
serious that the Government deemed it advisable 
to take measures for the suppression of the political 
organisations. Meanwhile a third hill was drafted, 
and this was introduced in the House of ('ominous 
on December 12th by l^ord John Russell. A 
majority of 102 was east for the measure on the 
second reading, and on March lfith it passed its 
final stage by a majority of 110. Before tin* last 
division was taken. Lord John Russell made an 
impressive sp*ech. In this reference was made to 
the critical character of the times, and the oj>- 
_ . pmeuts of reform were told that flu* loss of the 

measure must result in a bloody conflict, involving 
the destruction of the British Constitution. The 
warning was not lost upon the House of l^ovds. 
uEoucm *i uottt, After a debate extending over several nights, they 

curly ]wirl of tho liwt ctmlury. <>" Apnl 14th pUSSl-fl the SWOlld VCfullllg by a 

majority of nine. But the. spirit, of hostility to 
the legislation was too strong to allow the hill to get through without serious curtailment of 
its provisions. A vital amendment carried against Ministers precipitated a crisis. For a time 
the issues of civil war hung in the halance. At. length, after Ministers had resigned and 
been recalled, the King gave written permission for the creation of a sufficient number of 
j>eers, if necessary, to force the bill through unen msculated. This, accornpuiied by a written 
appeal to the opi>osing peers by the King, was decisive. The measure pissed its last stage 
on July 4<h by a majority of 84, in a House of no more than 128 members. 

The days of the old ill i reformed Parliament were now numbered. It, faded into history, 
leaving Udiiud it, with the recollection of some failings, many great, and inspiring memories, 
and a record which, on the whole, is a source of pride to every true pit riot. The new order 
of Parliament -men were not destined to sit long in the seats of the mighty. Less than two 
years after the reformed Parliament held its first sitting St. Stephen’s Chapel was involved in 
the general ruin worked by the conflagration of October 16th, 1834. 
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CHAPTER, XVI. 

THE PRESS GALLERY. 

It is difficult to imagine the House of Commons at the present time without its Press 
Gullorv. A corporation numbering considerably over two hundred members, possessing an 
elaborate organisation, and having at its disposal a commodious suite of dining, smoking, 

and writing rooms, it fills a very important place indeed in the legislative household. Yet, 

singular as it may scum, the institution, measured by the standard of Parliamentary time, 
is quite a modern one, dating very little farther luick than the commencement of the last 
reign. There were Parliamentary reporters before that time, it is true; but they were 
tolerated rather than recognised, and sometimes, as we shall have occasion to show, the 
toleration took a form scarcely to be distinguished from positive prohibition. 

Ur. Johnson lias usually been regarded as the Father of Parliamentary rejiorters of the 
professional class ; but the honour of first systematically recording debates in the Mouse belongs 
to Sir Symomls D’Ewes, a sturdy old Parliamentarian who flourished in Elizabethan times. 
This worthy, with an industry which does him infinite credit, set himself to note down 
regularly the speeches made by his brother memliers. Amid many discouragements the 
worthy knight performed his self-allotted task for several years, and the fruits of his labour 
have come down to us in several ] witty tomes. Though these records will not. compare 

with our modern Mansard’s in fulness and accuracy, they yet give a most vivid account 
of Parliamentary doings in those remote times, the pages enshrining scraps of elegance 

and personal details which are of the utmost value to the historical student. 

D’K wes had several successors in this role of unofficial Parliamentary reporter. Burton, whose 

Diary is amongst the classics 
of political literal tire, was 
one of these. Wit li an 
industry not inferior to that 
of his predecessor in the 
note-taking line, he recorded 
the doings of the Common- 
wealth Parliaments, thus 
supplying to posterity an 
authentic account of perhaps 
the most interesting period 
in the life of Parliament. 
His reporting exercises were 
not free from embarrassment, 
and even a certain amount 
of personal risk. 'At that 
time note-taking was 
regarded as a sin of a heinous 
kind, and it had been at- 
tended in the past in some 
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cases with very heavy penalties. 1 Burton, therefore, laid to pick liis way warily — now conceal- 
ing* his notes when a suspicious member was near; now allowing his pencil to remain idle 
throughout an entire sitting, for fear of being called to account by those who frowned on 
the practice. lie wus extremely venturesome once or twice, as the entries in his Diary show; 
but, fortunately for history, he avoided the direct censure of the House. 

Before Burton had become immersed in liis self-imposed report orial duties, the House had 
been disturbed by the action of irresponsible outsiders in giving publicity to debates. Diuruals 
made their appearance with reports for the most jwirt eomjjounded of materials iurnished by 
members. The innovation wus too flagrant an infraction of the practice of Parliament to be 
allowed to escape notice. On July 13th, 1041, a formal resolution was passed directing 
“that no mein tier of this House shall either give a copy or publish in print anything that 
lie shall speak here without leave of the House.” This prohibition produced little result ; so 
on March 22nd in the ensuing year a more drastic resolution was framed, proclaiming that 
“ whatsoever person shall print any Act or passages of this House, under the name of Munial, 
or otherwise, without the }>arliculur licence of this House, shall be reputed a high contemner 
and breaker of the privilege of Parliament, and be punished accordingly.” No further action 
of a specific kind appears to have l>een necessary at that period. But before the seventeenth 
century closed the question cropped up again, consequent upon the practice of “ news- 
writers” including amongst their tit-bits of gossip references to the proceedings of the House. 
Strongly impressed with the importance of securing its doings from this vulgar publicity, the 
House on February 11th, 1095, ordered “that no news-writers do in their letters or other jwipers 
that they disperse, presume to intermeddle with the debates or any other proceedings of 
this House.” On two subsequent occasions — on January 18th, 1097, and January 3rd, 1703 — 

the order was revived, and on January 2oth of 
* ■ the latter year the proceedings of Committees 



of the House were included in the general ban. 
Still the newspaper men were not, intimidated. 
The obnoxious references to the proceedings 
continued to he made in news-letters despatched 
from London. At length the House of Commons 
determined to make an example of these high 
contemners and breakers of Parliamentary 
privileges. In 1727 Edward Cave and Robert 
Itaikes were, by order of the House, committed 
to prison for publishing reports in the Gloucester 
Journal , and were kept in custody for several 
days, only being released after expressing 
contrition for their offence and paving heavy 
fines. 

Up to this period the publication of reports 
hud been carried out in a very casual way. 
Soon a more daring and sustained attack was to 
l>e made on the policy of reticence. A clear- 
headed business man, full of ideas, and perhaps 
encouraged rather than otherwise by bis contest 
with the House in 1727, Cave in 1732 formed 


EDWAIID CAVE, 


the resolution to publish in connection with the 


The famous* bookseller, who wok one of tho first to Automatically publish 
1’iirliiunentnry debates. 


Gentleman f s Magazine , which he had just 
started, a regular account of the doings of 


1 Oldfield relates that in the reign of Henry VII. a member was committed to the Tower for acquainting the 
King with the debates in Parliament, and both he and liis posterity were debarred by an Act from ever sitting 
or serving in Parliament. In a similar case which occurred in Elizabeth's time the offender was committed to the 
Tower for six months, fined £500, and expelled the House. 
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Parliament, llis practice was to attend 
the debates with one or two friends, take 
a few sly notes, and afterwards repair to 
some neighbouring coffee-house or tavern 
and put on paper the impressions gained. 

These rude notes were subsequently turned 
over to a literary hack for a final polish- 
ing preparatory to publication. Regarded 
as reports, the productions were quite 
beneath contempt, but they were 
sufficiently near the mark to arouse fhe 
irritable susceptibilities of Parliament. 

In the session of 1737 serious notice was 
taken of the breach of privilege involved. 

The speeches made on the debate which 
marked the occasion raid curiously in 
these days. Sir William Vonge implored 
the House to suppress the practice of 
reporting the debates ; “ otherwise,” he 
said, “ you will have the 8|>eeclies of the 
House every day (printed even during 
your session, and we shall be looked upon 
as the most contemptible assembly on the 
face of the earth.” Pulteney urged “ that 
to print speeches, even if they should not 
be misrepresented, w T as making the speakers 
accountable without doors for what they 
said within.” Waljxfie took a higher and 
what now seems a more common-sense view 
of the matter. “You have, with great 
justice,” he said, “punished some persons 
for forging the names of gentlemen on the 
backs of letters; but the abuse now complained of is, l conceive, a forgery of a w ? orse kind, 
for it tends to misrepresent the sense of Parliament and impose upon the understanding of the 
whole nation. It is but a petty damage that can arise from a forged frank when compared 
with the infinite mischief that may be derived from this practice. I have read some dr hatch 
of this House, sir, in which 1 have been made to speak the very reverse of what 1 meant. 

I have read others wherein all the wit, learning, and argument have been thrown into one side, 
and, on the other, nothing but what was low, mean, and ridiculous.” 

These expressions of opinion undoubtedly voiced the general sentiment of the House, 
for without a single dissentient it adopted a resolution affirming it to be “a high indignity to, 
and a notorious breach of privilege of, this House” to publish reports of its proceedings, not 
only during the sittings of the House, but in the recess. Such a demonstration of Parliamentary 
feeling was not to be lightly disregarded, so Cave and his rival on the London Magazine, 
w T ho had imitated his scheme of reports, resorted to the expedient of investing the debates 
with an ostensibly fictitious character. The Gentlemans Magazine published the reports as per- 
taining to the Senate of Lilliput, and the London Magazine gave a journal of the proceedings 
in a political club, conferring Roman names upon the speakers. This was a thiii enough 
disguise, but it served its purpose. Interest in the reports rather increased than diminished 
after the change — so much so, indeed, that in 1740, Cave, who had hitherto mainly relied 
upon the services of William Guthrie, a well-known writer of that i>eriod, was induced to 
seek Johnson’s aid to give a finer literary flavour to the compilation. Johnson, who 



Aj'ti r U„ i»ii iili ittf In/ Sir Jtwhvn Hrt/nuhln, 

l)R. JOHNSON, 

The Father of pr«»fe**ii(»nal Parliamentary re|>nrtcrn. 
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was then struggling to win 
a position in the world, 
readily undertook the task, 
and soon remarkable evidences 
of liis skill were seen in the 
pages of the Gentlemans. 
Never before in the history 
of English journalism had 
such speeches been published. 
Perfect in literary form, and 
adorned with many classical 
graces, they conveyed the 
impression that the Legisla- 
ture was an assemblage, not 
of country squires, but of 
learned professors. Nor were 
they wanting in robust er 
qualities. A fervent Toryism 
pervaded the effusions. As 
Johnson himself put. it in 
describing his essays at report- 
ing, be “ let the Whig dogs 
have it.” It is to be feared 
that the sentiments set forth 
in very few eases resembled 
the expressed views of the 
ostensi ble ut t erers. lloswel 1, 
in fact, goes further, and 
declares that they did not in 
all eases even tit tin* eliarac- 


wi Mil am wooDFAMi, ters of the men to whom they 

(“ Memory Wood full ’*), whose ailoii hilling power* of n-|Mirti»g n]»eucheK without Inking notes won Were att riblltcd. 1 loWCVCf t llis 

for him u grout reputation in political circle* ut the cml of tho eighteenth century. . 

may be, it is unquestionable 

that the old Doctor in bis later years was not at all proud of his achievements in this direction. 
Jle told his faithful henchman on one occasion that as soon as he found that the speeches were 
thought, genuine, lie determined that he would write no more of them, u for he would not be 
accessory to the propagation of falsehood.” Again, a short time before bis death be expressed 
to Poswell bis regret ‘'for having been the author of fictions which had passed for realities.” 

While it is thus pretty clear that Johnson was in no proper sense of the term a 
Parliamentary reporter, there is little doubt that his work in the Gentleman's Magazine 
had a jioworful influence in securing the breaking down of the absurd custom of regarding 
everything that passed in the House as inviolably secret. When be drop]>ed out of the 
business his place was taken by a l)r. (i onion, who greatly improved upon the old system, and 
for tlie first, time, perhaps, gave the public a really accurate outline of the debate. His 
enterprise and that of others brought the usual censure. In 1753 a resolution couched in the 
familiar language was ]>assed warning those concerned of the terrible 'consequences that might 
follow the publication of the proceedings of the House, even in the form of minutes or some 
such specious disguise. As well might the indignant Parliament-men have attempted to stop 
the incoming tide. For good or for evil the Press had secured a lodgment in the chamber, 
and it was never again to be ousted from it. A last vigorous effort, however, was mode to 
assert the right of Parliament to control the publication of its debates. This was on the 
famous occasion in 1771 when the House fought the issue out with the Corporation of the 
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< itv of London. The circumstances of that memorable struggle need not be related at length 
here. Suffice it to say that, alter the House’s decrees against the offending printers had been 
contemptuously set at naught, and it had retaliated on the insult offered to it. in the 
imprisonment of one of its officers by committing the Lord Mayor (Crosbv) and one of the 
Aldermen (Oliver) to the Tower, the position of affairs as regards the publication of deludes 
remained exactly where it was before the contest was entered upon. Representatives of the 
newspapers continued to resort to the public galleries; their rejarts, more or less full and accurate, 
regularly appeared. At the beginning of the session of 1778 a member (Colonel Luttrell), 
incensed by a distortion of his views by ones of tin 1 *• news-writers/' threatened as a protection 
against such indignities to move the strict, enforcement of the standing order relative to the 
exclusion of strangers. But beyond eliciting a strong expression of opinion from Fox in favour 
of full and free publicut ion, the intervention of the gallant legislator came to naught. 

It was at about this period that the reporting element in the House of Commons was 
strengthened by the adhesion of William Woodfall — next to Johnson, perhaps the mo**t 
remarkable man whose name figures in the annals of Parliamentary reporting. Woodfall was 
a man of fine literary taste and excellent judgment. As a dramatic critic he enjoyed a 
reputation second to that of hardly any of his contcm|M)rarics. But what gave him his greatest 
lii me was his marvellous memory. So extraordinarily retentive was his mind that after hearing 
a speech he could without an apparent effort write it. out almost word for word, even days 
after it had been delivered. According to a colleague (Mr. Taylor, of the Sim)* his practice 
during a delude was to close his eyes and lean with both hands upon a stick. Thus jmsed, he 
would remain for long periods, seldom looking up excepting to get the name of a new member 
with whom lie* was not acquainted. Powers so remarkable were calculated to conciliate prejudices, 
and it is not surprising that Woodfall enjoyed amongst members a great popularity. To his 
influence 1 and example, possibly as much as to the development of the power of the .Press, was 
if due that before the century had dose til there were in regular attendance at the House 
a considerable contingent of reporters taking 
notes of debates, not only without disguise, 
but with a modified degree of approval. To 
Perry, the proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, is credited the introduction of 
the system of M turns/’ by which each reporter 
has a specified time for taking notes and 
is then relieved. It is staled that Lord 
Chancellor Campbell, when making his way 
at the Bar, was a member of Perry’s corps. 

But lie was in mortal dread lest his associ- 
ation with the reporters should he discovered. 

Since then the tie between the (iullery and 
tin' Bar has been strengthened by a connection 
which lias embraced some of ( lie most famous 
men of the legal profession. 

In the earliest days of regular Parlia- 
mentary reporting no special arrangement, 
was made for the convenience of the Press 
visitors. They took their chance with other 
strangers, and if they failed to get a seat, 
it was so much the worse for them^ind for 
the papers they represented. Owing, it may 
be, to representations in high quarters, or 
more likely to potent arguments of a 
different kind, a regular system was 
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DANIEL O'CONNELL, 

(“The Liberator *), wlmae quarrel with the ro]»orten< Mipplies one of th< 
moHt amusing oi>i<*odeH in the history of l*arliuiuoutiiiy reporting. 
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eventually introduced of reserving for the representatives of accredited organs the back seat of 
the public gallery. At that time, and indeed until the building of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment provided an opening for the introduction of a more dignified system, it was the custom 
of the doorkeepers to levy a toll of 2«. 6d. on each visitor who was not armed with a memberV 
order and wished to be present at the debates. The re]>orters were exempt from this nightly 
impost, but as a set-off their proprietors paid at the beginning of every session a fee of three 
gufheas for each of their representatives. 1 This handsome douceur secured for the reporter 
very little bevoml bare sitting accommodation in the gallery. There was a small room on the 
left-hand side of the gallery immediately above the Ijobbv, where he was permitted to hang 
his hat and coat when going on duty and to await his call during a debate. But this was 

the limit of the Legislature’s generosity to 
the Press. The reporter usually found it 
necessary to go to his office to transcribe 
his notes, and consequently his “turn,” or 
period of note-taking, was what would now 
lie considered a very long one, extending 
ordinarily to three-quarters of an hour. 

It was not merely in its omission L> 
provide the members of the Press with 
reasonable facilities for carrying out their 
duties that the legislature showed that it 
failed to appreciate t he public import unce of 
the publication of a correct account of its 
debates. In the early days of the century 
there was an instance in which its indiffer- 
ence operated to exclude rc]x>rters altogether 
from the House at a time when there was a 
special call for them to be there. The occa- 
sion was Pitt’s great speech on the state of 
the nation on May 24th, 180/3. Owing to 
the anticipated rush for the galleries, special 
instructions were given to the attendants 
as to the admission of visitors, and these 
laid the effect of excluding the reporters 
until the speech — by general consent the 
greatest Pitt ever made was nearly finished. 
Very naturally the papers complained loudly 
rkoto bjf the London stercwopic Co., LM. 0 f f | ie treatment meted out to them. One 

mu. Justin MccARTnv, of the strongest of the complaints was sent 

Tim lriith Nationalist lootler and novelist. wlio was for many years in the |J |e f) ien Speaker (Abbott) bv Mr. Willd- 

HeporterH’ Gullury. 1 v J 

barn, who expressed the opinion “that, the 
claim thus openly made, however qualified, is a matter that calls for animadversion,” It is clear 
from this that there was no love lost between the leading men of that period and the Press. The 
circumstance probably was not entirely due to the shortsightedness of the former. licporting 
was then in its infancy. Shorthand was undeveloped, and the art of condensation was not so 
widely known as at present. Moreover, political feeling prompted the reporters to misrepresent 
or curtail speeches which were inimical to the interests their papers were anxious to maintain. 

1 The number of reporters who used the gallery under this arrangement was stated by Mr. Francis Wright, the chief 
doorkeeper, in his evidence before the Select Committee which sat in 1833 to consider the establishment of the House of 
Commons, to l>e as follows : Times, JO; Jl Homing Chronicle , 10 ; Morning Herald , 27 ; Morning Post , 27 ; the Guardian , 4 ; 
the Mirror of Parliament , 7 or 8; tho Morning Adrcrtiser , 3; the Albion, 1; the Globe, 1 ; the Standard, 1 ; the 
Courier, 1 ; the True Sun , G ; and the Sun, G. The witness stated that when ho was first appointed in 1803 there were not 
half the number of reporters using the gallery as at that time. There were then no evening pa|>ers. 
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A striking instance in ]>oint is supplied by a complaint made against t-lie reporters by 
Mr. Wilberforce about this period. This politician read to the Mouse, amidst peals of 
laughter, an extract from a news[>aper report which represented him to have advocated the 
cultivation of potatoes in the following terms: "Potatoes make men healthy, vigorous, and 
active ; but what is still more in their favour, they make men tall. More especially was he 
led to say so, as lieing under common size ; and he must lament t hat his guardians had not. 
fostered him under that genial vegetable.** Such audacious distortion of speech would in these 
days not he possible on the part of a Gallery reporter; but a century ago the gentlemen of 
the Press in the House permitted themselves a freedom which is astounding. Thus we have 
it on authentic record that on one occasion, when a solemn speaker was on his legs and 
there was a somewhat prolonged interruption in the flow of his eloquence, the occupants of 
the Press bench called in loud tones for a “song from Mr. Speaker.” It is not wonderful, 
when incidents like these happened, that, the reporters were not popular, and that about the 
year 1795 a proposal was seriously under consideration by distinguished members of the House 
“to appoint shorthand writers in order that as the debates are published they may at least be 
correct,” 1 

Despite the coldness of the attitude of the authorities, the Press gained enormously in 
power at the House as the yeurs went by. This was clearly brought out during the. historic, 
quarrel between O'Connell and the Reporters. The circumstances of this famous episode in the 
annals of Parliamentary reporting may be recalled. The Liberator in the session of 182ft 
brought forward, as a breach of privilege, a misrepresentation of a speech he had made on the 

1 Lord Colchester’s Diary, vol. i. p. 24. 
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Irish tit lu* question. In defence, the author of the impugned report urged that “ during liia 
walk from the House to the uewspujier office, the rain, which was falling heavily at the time, 
had most unfortunately streamed into his pocket, and washed out/ the notes he had made of 
Air. (^Council's speech. Upon which the latter remarked that it was the most extraordinary 
shower of rain he had ever heard of ; inasmuch as if had not only washed out the speech he 
did make, but had washed in another, and an entirely different one.” 1 This was a fair retort, 
and tfie complaint of itself was not unreasonable. Hut the members of the Press, offended at 
some general charges of misrepresentation preferred by O’Connell, deemed that the circumstances 
demanded that they should make common cause with their offending colleague. Consequently 
they determined to suppress O’Connell’s speeches - altogether. The boycott, to adopt a modern 
phrase, was not at all to the Irish leader's liking or to his interest. The reports of his 
speeches were in a large measure the elements of his strength, and any cessation of the supply 
was calculated to operate seriously to his detriment. He therefore determined, after three 
nights’ suppression of his eloquence, to turn the tables on this rejiorters- - to boycott the 
bovcotters. This ho did bv the simple expedient of using the power given him under the 
rules of the House of calling attention to the presence of strangers, and so securing the complete 
clearance of the public galleries. The move created a considerable sensation. Members had 
become so accustomed to the reporters that their absence had a most jwiralysing effect ou 
eloquence. “There was no animation in their manner — scarcely any attempt/ at that wit and 

sarcasm at each other's expense so often made 
on other occasions. Their speeches wen* dull 
in the highest, degree, and for the first time 
within the recollection of Parliamentarians 
they kept their word when, on commencing 
their orations, they promised not to trespass 
at any length on the patience of the House.” 3 
In tine, O’Connell, in making the power of 
Parliament, felt, also demonstrated the 
enormous hold that the. Press had secured 
on the House. Tin* quarrel was Dually 
adjusted after a fashion, and it was left to 
the representative of a later generation to 
spy strangers again in the House lor the 
purpose of obstructing business by impeding 
the operations of the Press. 

Curiously enough, the earliest special pro- 
vision made for t-la? Press was in the House 
of Lords. Accommodation was arranged in 
the old Peers’ chamber, destroyed hv the 
fire in 18U4, and it was first availed of on 
October loth, 18S1. before that the reporters 
had to take notes as best they could on the 
floor of the House, without making too 
ostentatious a display of their notebooks. 
It was probably in some measure, because 
the results in these circumstances were not 
altogether satisfactory that the Peers were 
induced to extend their hospitality to the 
rejiorters. The example was not immediately 
followed by the Commons — indeed, the old 

1 “ Kceollcctions of a Parliamentary Career,” by John O’Connell, M.l\, vol. i. p. 220. 

“ llandom Ilecollcctiona of the House of Commons,” by James Grant, p. CO. 
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system of relegating the note-taking 
fraternity to a luick seat, in the 
Strangers’ Gallery might have con- 
tinued for many years but for the 
tin*, which compelled the authorities 
t o face this question wit h many ot hers. 
They could only decide it in one 
wav. In fitting up the old House 
of Lords as a temporary House of 
Commons, the precedent established 
by the Peers was borne in mind, 
and on February 19th, 1835, the 
gentlemen of the Press for the first 
time had an allotted position in the 
popular chamber. The circumstance 
did not pass without notice. There 
were comments on the significance 
of tlio innovation, as illustrating the 
homage jniid to public opinion and 
the recognition of the right of the 
people to know, t hrough the medium 
of the. Press, all that passed within 
the legislative walls. 1 

Once extended, of course, the* 
recognition was not withdrawn. In 
preparing the designs of the new 
Houses of Parliament Sir Charles 
Harry gave particular attention to 
the needs of the reporters, and, as 
far as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned. established t hem in a position 
which it would have been difficult, 
to better. Situated, as their gallery 
is, directly above and at the back of the Speaker, it is admirably placed for seeing and hearing 
everything that goes on, and to this reason, combined with the fine acoustic properties of 
the. chamber (especially since the roof was lowered), we may attribute the rarity of the com- 
plaints that speakers are not heard. In the House of Ixmls, where the Keporlers’ Gallery 
faces the woolsack, and the position is otherwise objectionable, things are less satisfactory. 
Attempts have been made to remedy tin* deficiencies at different times, but. without much 
effect, as the chamber, though architecturally and decorat ively very beautiful, is acoustically 
defective. 

While the authorities in recent years have shown themselves desirous of meeting the 
requirements of tin* reporters in the Houses themselves, they have not been unmindful of their 
comfort and convenience in other respects. Hoorn after room has been placed at their disposal 
until, with the latest additions made in the past session (1900-1). they now occupy a very 
considerable section of the portion of the building at the hack of the House of (ominous, and 
facing New Palace Yard. There are not only telegraph and writing rooms, and other adjuncts 
of a professional (diameter, but a generous House also provides smoking and dining mid tea 
rooms — in short, on a small scale, alft the features which are to lie found in the ucconimndut ion 
below stairs for members. 

The provision made, though liberal to a degree compared with that once allowed to the 

1 Grovillc’s Diary, vol. iii. p. 205. 
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members of the Press, is none too ample for 
the needs of the great body for whom it is 
intended. With the lapse of years has grown 
up an institution vastly differing from that 
which in the earliest days of accredited 
Parliamentary reporting went by the name of 
the Reporters* Gallery. News agencies-— organ- 
isations quite unknown a half-century since — 
now occupy an important place in the hier- 
archy of note-takers as the suppliers of reports 
to hundreds of ] wipers all over the country, 
and indeed the Empire. A representative of 
the world-famed Reuter’s Ageuey is there to 
transmit to every capital, and to every jiopii- 
lous spot on the face of the civilised globe, 
the latest pronouncement, of Ministers on a 
matter of foreign policy, or a digest of the 
most recently issued Rlue-book. The great 
provincial newspapers also have successfully 
asserted their claims to have representatives 
in the gallery, and there, too, are to he 
found summary-wri! ers, leader-writers, 1 .oiulon 
correspondents, and occasionally editors, who 
drop in to see for themselves how tilings are 
going in the political world, in order that they 
may the better direct the policy of the 
] wipers they control. It is a Press world in 
itself, and one which lias its own treasured 
traditions and its peculiar customs and usages. 
Amongst, the names inscribed upon its roll are 
those of men who have won high distinction 
in many and varied walks of life. Dickens was an old Gallery hand. Eminent authors and 
politicians like Mr. Justin McCarthy have had their early t mining there. It 1ms been the 
cradle of the reputations of men of the law not less renowned than Sir Edward Clarke and 
the late Lord Chief Justice (Lord Russell of Killowen). From its ranks the House itself 1ms 
been recruited to a not inconsiderable extent. In a sentence, it has from small beginnings 
and humiliating associations attained to a position of honour and influence which entitles it 
to he regarded as a national institution. 

In connection with the Press Gallery a brief reference may appropriately be made to the 
publication of the official reports of debates. As we have seen, the printing by newsjwipers 
of speeches delivered in the House is by the public accepted as a record of what is said, but 
these accounts bear no responsibility as an official record. For years Cobbctt’s “Political 
Register* and the “Parliamentary History** took a place as works of authenticity. Hut it 
was by Luke Hansard, a poor, friendless hoy, coining to Ixmdon from Norwich at "the end of 
the eighteenth century, and obtaining a situation in a printers office as a compositor, that 
the well-known “ Hansard *’ was developed. Published in volumes and sessional series, the 
“ Debates ” became a valuable and indispensable record of the proceedings of Parliament. The 
Hansard family subsequently became, as well as publishers of the “Debates,” printers to 
the House of Commons, and made a large fortune, until in recent years the Government, by 
means of the Controller of the Stationery Office, took the publication under their control. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


TIIE DESIGN OF THE NEW FA LACE. 

Now thiii. we have brought this great., work to the stage of completion, we may appropriately 
survey the structure and take note of its chief features. Its design lias been subjected to 
much criticism at different, times, and in some respects it is not happy. The profuse orna- 
mentation gives an impression of tawdriness, and it is, besides, cpiite unsuited to the Ixmdoii 
climate, as the mutilated character of many of the statues sufficiently attests. Moreover, 
there is a certain air of monotony about the long, unbroken facades which detracts from 
artistic effect. Still, with all their limitations, the Houses of Parliament remain without a 
compeer among modem buildings in this country. Their majestic towers and broken outlines, 
their tine vistas and their vast- proportions {they occupy eight acres of ground), all tend 
to make them an object of wonder and admiration to the stranger who sees them for the 
first lime. 

In style the building is Gothic. “Of all styles,” we are told, “Mr. Barry admired 
most the Early English, but, he thought it, hardly fit for other than ecclesiastical purposes. 
Finally, he chose Perpendicular, thinking that it would lend itself more easily to the require- 
ments of the building, and to the principle of regularity which he intended to introduce 
in his design. But if he could have had a site to his mind, and had been left free to choose 
bis style, there is little doubt that he would have preferred Italian. The example most 
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frequently in his thoughts 
was Inigo Jones’s grand 
design for the Palace ut 
Whitehall. He actually ]>re- 
parcd some sketches and 
studies for an Italian design, 
in defiance of the instruc- 
tions to competitors. But 
he felt that under all cir- 
cumstances Gothic was the 
style best fitted for the new 
Palace, and if Westminster 
Hall was to be made a 
feature in the design, the 
only style possible; and he 
was consoled lor the loss of 
Italian by the thought of 
tin 1 facility given by Gothic 
for the erection of towers, 
tin* one method by which 
he thought it possible to 
redeem from insignificance 
a great building, in which 
convenience forbade great 
general height, and for 
which a low and unfavour- 
able site bad been pro- 
vided.” 

These general consider- 
ations help us to understand 
and appreciate the architec- 
tural features of the building. 
But it must never lie for- 
gotten that the Houses of 
Parliament, as we know 

them to-day, were only a part of Sir Charles Barry’s original conception. His plan was “to 
enclose Now Palace Yard, creating at the angles a lofty gate tower, visible from Bridge Street 
to the Ahhev. Beyond this point was to be a grand quadrangle, in which the Victoria Tower 
should he the principal feature, and from that lower a grand approach was to lead to 
Buckingham Palace.” A glance at the illustration on page 172 will show what, a transforma- 
tion the additions would have effected in the appearance of the design. The change, it will 
generally be conceded, would have been for the better. It would have given the design that 
unit\ which it at present lacks, and supplied a noble approach to the precincts, such as the 
importance oi the building demands. Economical reasons, ns they often do in these matters, 
stepped in to prohibit the scheme, and it was reluctantly laid aside by the architect.. But 
he reverted to it in 1853, when the question of providing new Government offices was under 
discussion. He then urged with much insistence that to leave New Palace Yard open, or to 
enclose it only with a rail, would be artistically a great blunder, since the Parliament buildings 
would he viewed from the higher groluid of Bridge Street, and appear actually sunk, while 
the area itself, having a considerable diagonal fall across the open sjiace, would further tend 
to destroy the effectiveness of the prospect, “ By pulling down the Law Courts, and opening 
the whole side of Westminster Hall, he conceived that a still worse effect would be produced; 
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for the scale and jtirrts of the Mall are so large that it must he utterly incongruous with the 
buildings around it.” These arguments failed to carry weight with the Government of the 
time. Nor did the project recommend itself more strongly to Lord Palmerston's Ministry, 
when the architect's son brought it forward in 18(54. New Palace Yard was left open us a 
permanent arrangement, and quite recently the final touch lias been given to the plan he 
condemned bv the appropriation of the site of the old Ijiw Courts as an open sjtfice. 
Therefore, to criticise Sir Charles Harry for the lack of harmony in the Parliament Square 
front of the Houses of Parliament is scarcely fair. No one was more sensible than lit? of the 
deficiencies of the design in its truncated form. 

A remarkable building in every respect was that which finally emerged from the ashes 
of the old Palace of Westminster. In jioiiit of size it is unique amongst the public buildings 
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This view of tbo limine* of Parliament given the lwnt general idea of Sir Charles Harry’* great work. 


of this country, and probably the only Continental structures to compare with it are the 
Vatican and the Escurial at Madrid, upon the hitter of which seven millions were lavished. 
Occupying, as we have shown, eight acres of ground, and embracing within its confines upwards 
of five hundred looms, many of them of great size, it is more a little town than a building. 
Even those who have frequented the place for years have been known to be temporarily at 
fault as to their proper direction in its labyrinthine corridors or its complicated maze of courts. 
In a decorative sense the great work is not less wonderful. There an 1 some seven hundred 
monuments in and about, the structure. Nearly every single foot of the front has its own 
cunningly worked design. To Sir diaries Harry, in fact, may fittingly be applied in a slightly 
altered form Hebert* description of the Mogul builder of the Taj Mahal at Agra, that he 
“ built like a Titan and finished like a jeweller.” 
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To sec the magnificent pile lit. its best it imist lie viewed from the Lambeth Palace, 
preferably in t lie* early afternoon of ft late sum in or day, when the soft mists, mellowed by 
the setting sun, are gathering alxmt its lofty towers and its pinnae led roofs. From that point 
wo are able to realise something of the real grandeur of Sir Charles Harry's design. On the 
left, dominating the whole, arises in majestic beuufv to a height of 33R feet the Victoria 
Towef* the largest and loftiest square tower in the world. From this gigantic structure, to 
the river is the south front, impressive in its simplicity and regularity of outline. Then, 
stretching away for a distance of 960 feet, is the noble river front, flanked at either end by 
projecting wings, whose lofty pinnacles and rich tracery and carving emphasise afresh the 

sum ptuousn ess of the 
design. It has often 
been objected that the 
lowness of this front 
in comparison with its 
great length seriously 
detracts from its dice-, 
tiveness, and it is 
impossible to deny the 
just ice of the erit icism. 
Hut it. should not be 
overlooked that the 
site is a deplorably 
bad one for a palatial 
erection of this char- 
acter. It is so low 
that the spectator 
must almost inevit- 
ably look down upon 
a considerable pail of 
the building. Then 
it lias also to lx* 
remembered that t lie- 
extreme length given 
to the front was not 
contemplated when 
the plans were origin- 
ally framed. Heavy 
demands for increased 
acconimodntion as the 
building progressed 1 
forced upon Sir ( -buries 
Barry extensions in 
this direction which 
were against his I letter 
judgment. He at- 
tempted, not without 
success, to neutralise 

THE BASE OP THE VICTORIA TOWER. the effect of t he 

In this picture an uxoellent idea U furnished of the maiwIveneAH of the tower and tbo beauty of the cllftllge by slightly 

architectural detail. raising tllO Wliolc 

1 It is stated by Mr. Harry in Ills life of bis father that claims for space arising out of the ventilation schemes of 
I hr. Ueid absorlKrd one-third of the cubical contents of the building as originally planned. 
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centre and heightening info towers the masses which flanked it. But all that, lie could 
accomplish in this way did not give the front that impressiveness of elevation which, owing 
to its great length, it should possess. Still, the fault, if fault it is, is not sufficiently grave 
to destroy the general effectiveness of the design. Jjundon has architecturally few fairer 
prosper! s to offer than that quarter-mile of fretted stonework rising, as it serins to the 
spectator, from his Lamhrth vantage-ground, from the swift-running tideway. 

It. is unfortunate that on the land side there is no really gootl general view obtainable 
of the Houses of Parliament. What should be the best front, that facing towards Parliament 
Square, is its worst. Here the spectator looks iq>oii a mass of buildings without uniformity 
of design or architectural beauty. On the one hand is the mediaeval front of Westminster 
Hall, surmounted by its vast, higlwpitehed roof, offering to view a great expanse of blue slate. 
On the other is the modern Gothic work of Sir Diaries Barry, seen in its most unfavourable 
light. The Dock Tower, which should play an important. in the picture, is too near to 
have its proper effect-. The whole is a jumble which leaves on the stranger who sees only 
this side of our senatorial buildings a very inadequate notion of their beauty and importance. 

Infinitely more imposing is the prospect which offers from the pavement about Henry VIl.’s 
Chapel. Hero we get to a part, of the building in which Sir Charles Barry was able to work 
out his own ideas, free from the trammels iuqiosrd in the case of the New Palace Yard 
front. The Victoria Tower, to wliieft reference has already been made, is the im (using central 
feature. Curious as it may seem, it was not provided for in the original design. It was added 
to meet the requirements of Dr. Reid in the matter of ventilation. Yet no i>urt of the 
building bad more time and care bestowed upon it by the architect. The plans underwent 
related alterations. The tower, we are told, “ was originally treated with all the solidity 
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of a 6 keep/ but the reduction in 
plan was compensated by increase 
in height, and the whole character 
of the design was necessarily 
changed. The entrance at first 
was of moderate dimensions, and 
the top of the niche band ranged 
with the cornice of the building. 
It was now raised <0 its present 
magnificent dimensions ; the 
niches remained, and the upper 
part of the tower was divided 
into three large and two smaller 
stories. The design and arrange- 
ment of these cost incalculable 
trouble before it assumed its 
present, form, divided into three 
windows, and the upper story 
rendered the prominent one by 
the arched and canopied windows/’ 
In short, this arch itect oral after- 
thought became the great domi- 
nating factor in the design. 
But. it is something more than 
mi architectural feature. Ac- 
commodating an archway fifty 
feet high and proportionately 
wide, it supplies an appropriate 
State entrance to the building, 
and compensates for the loss of 
the grand staircase which was 
one of the original ideas in Sir 
Tii k Victoria ’row Kit. Charles Barry's fertile brain. It 

The lariat unit wjnnro lower in the world. It is 88«» foot hifilt. is, besides, at OHO aild the Same 

time, the great record-house of 
the Senate and its ventilating shaft. Viewing the structure from the further side of Old 
Palace Yard, we miss something of its imposing grandeur by the nearness of the object, but 
nevertheless the vista which is provided by the western facade, with the huge mass of the 
tower looming against the sky, is an exceedingly fine one. 

Considered as a whole, the exterior of the pile cannot, however, be regarded otherwise 
than as disappointing. It. is imposing in its bigness, it is, as we have seen, in some of its 
aspects full of beauty; but it lacks that overpowering sense of distinction which we have a 
right, to expect, in so costly and ambitious a structure. The deficiencies of the site* account 
for much. They were so thoroughly realised at the time the work was undertaken, that 
proposals were made to locate the new Houses of Parliament in some other position than the 
old one, amongst the areas suggested being the high ground in St. James's Park and Trafalgar 
Square. Still, bad as the site is, it. is not alone responsible for the artistic shortcomings of the 
building. If Sir Charles Barry’s plans had been carried out in their completeness, and the 
missing wings and grand gateway in New Palace Yard had been added, a far greater artistic 
success would have been achieved. 





CHAPTER XV I II. 

DETAILED DESCIilFTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The main entrance to the Houses pf Parliament is by wav of tin* stately Victoria Tower, the. 
most remarkable feature, both in design and construct ion, of this noble pile. Seventy-five h»et 
square, and four hundred and twenty feet high to the flagstaff from which the Koval Standard 

floats on State occasions, and the Union Jack always dining the sittings of Parliament, the 

structure 1 arrests attention by reason of its massive and splendid proper! ions. The tower is more 
than twice the height of the Monument at Jjondon bridge, is sixty feet higher than the top 
of the cross on the dome of St. Paul's ("athedral, and is nearly three times the height, of the 
leaning tower of Pisa. It is situated so near the river that doubts were at first entertained 

as to the possibility of its erection, with due regard to safety. In order to ensure stability 

tin* building operations were prosecuted with the utmost caution. Only thirty feet, of the 
tower was erected in a single year, and meanwhile the most vigilant watch was kept to 
detect any signs of settlement. Fortunately nothing untoward occurred then, or has occurred 
since, to cast doubt on Sir dairies Parry’s judgment in designing so striking an architectural 
feature and placing it in the position if is— a stoneV-throw from the swift-rushing waters of 
the Thames. 

If outwardly the tower is remarkable, it is internally not without special features of 
interest-. Over tin* entrance archway the longest spiral staircase in the world begins, giving 
access to the top of tin* tower. The windings give the idea of looking through the wrong 
end of a telescope. 

It is a difficult way. 
trodden by lew feet, 
for the various cham- 
bers of which the 
tower is coni|H>scd are 
utilised for the storage 
of Slate records in 
little request. An 
absolutely fireproof 
system of construction 
renders this building 
tin* safest, as it is per- 
haps also the most 
ornate, mini imeut- 
house in tin* world. 

Access to the 
interior of the Palace 
is by wav of the Koyal 
staircase under the 
archway. This is an 
imposing flight of 
steps, lined with 
statuary and eni- 

MVM with a wealth _ I(11 , ™ E to the house op low*. 

Through thin doorway direct access in obtainable to the moat important apartments of the building. 
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of architect uml derail. Passing the (iuanl Room, the visitor finds himself in the Royal Robing- 
Room. Standing in this a]>artmriit and facing the door leading to the interior of the Palace, 
he is on a direct line with the* Speaker's Chair at the opposite extreme of the building. It 
is ]H»ssible to proceed the entire distance of seven hundred feet without ascending or descend- 
ing a single* step. 

The King's Rolling-Room contains chairs of State of handsome design. On the ceiling 
of the room badges of the English monarchs art 1 painted, and u|mn the walls are the first of 
the fresco jiaintiiigs which abound in the many rooms presently to be described. Of recent 
years some controversy lias taken place regarding the condition of these works of art. The 
question first came into prominence in 189-1, when Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who was then 



Jtrprmlu col hy of the Art I’nioii of bnuton from their large cwgmrlng of the. picture, hy D. Marline, H.A. 

“TIIK DEATH OF NELSON.” 

From tho famous fresco in the Royal Gallery. 


First Commissioner of Works, discovering that some of the pictures were showing signs of 
decay, consulted the President of the Royal Academy on the subject, with the result that 
Mr. A. H. Church, professor of chemistry, was called in to give an opinion as to the best 
means of preserving the pictures. That gentleman at once liecame interested, and most 
readily placed liis services gratuitously at the disjiosal of the Government. He made 
experimental trials ui»on the services of the frescoes, carefully keeping them under observation, 
and subsequently made an exhaustive report to the Ministry, explaining the result of his 
work, suggesting certain means to lie adopted in future for better preserving the frescoes, 
and offering his services again should they be required. 

In the Robing-rooin the legend of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table 
Is taken as the theme for a series of paintings by Mr. I)yee, it. A., and attention is at once 



4W 



Where tin* RnyjiJ pmcetusioii in formed on the oiK'iiinK «f Parliament. 
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fixed uj»on them. The subjects are: “ Hospitality ” — “the admission of Sir Tristram to the 
fellowship of the Round Table 1 *; “Courtesy ” — “Sir Tristram harping to La Belle Isidore”; 
“ Generosity ” — ‘‘King Arthur, unhorsed, is spared by his adversary”; “ Religion ” — “ the vision 
of Sir Galahad and his Comjjany”; and “Mercy ” — “Sir Gawaine swearing to be merciful and 
to protect all ladies.” 

In this room the Koval procession is formed, and proceeds to the Royal Gallery — the 
largest- apartment, excepting Westminster Hall, in the building. The Koyal Gallery, a hundred 
"and ten* fret long, admirably carries out the idea intended. At ordinary times it is destitute 
of all furniture and cumbrous fittings, but ui>on State occasions rows of seats are placed along 



From tlio fimion* frowo in tlio Hoyal Gullury. 


both sides, under the control of the Lord Great Chamberlain, who issues tickets of admission 
to visitors desirous of seeing the procession jwiss along. 

The fresco paintings here are the well-known pictures by I). Maclisp, ll.A. — “The Meeting 
of Wellington and Klucher after Waterloo” and “The Death of Nelson.” Both are studies 
intensely dramatic and picturesque. They are conquinion pictures, each measuring forty-five feet 
long by twelve feet high. The figures are painted lift*- size, and the artist lias availed himself 
of every jnissihle means to secure accuracy of the ]x>rtraits as well as of the details of military 
and naval costumes of the j>eriod. 

It was in the Royal Gallery that on July 18th, 1901, Karl Russell stood his trial for 
higamv. Marked by all the picturesque accessories which attend a State trial, the proceedings 
excited much interest in political and social circles. At the cost of several hundred pounds 
the interior was completely transformed to serve the purposes intended. At one end a Royal 
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IB II 



/■'nun a Drawing made on the *f>at hy A . IK McCornrirk. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT BY KING EDWARD VII. 


In the picture the Kiut <*d the <iueeu lu their rubea u( Htutc, tunl attended by the great Offioen of State, are shown pawing through the Royal Uallery 

ou their way to the Peer*’ Chamber. 




THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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throne and canopy of erimsoii cloth was erected, as the trial \ras supposed to take place in the 
actual presence of the Sovereign. Upon the dais in front of the throne was placed a chair of 
State for the occupation of the Lord High Steward (Lord Halsbury), who acted as president at 
the trial. Other of his Majesty's judges who had been summoned to attend were? accommodated 
Upon woolsacks in front. Might and left of tin? throne seats were placed for Irish and Scottish 
peers w Inf* are not peers of Parliament, and seats were also allocated for peeresses and eldest 
sons of peers. Near the judges wore tables for officials of the. court, counsel, and others, and 
a witness-box was erected close* by. A chair for flic* accused peer occupied a prominent place 
in the centre, between the woolsacks and the Bar, which divided the actual precincts of the 
court from strangers privileged to attend. The remainder of the space within the Bar was filled 
with benches, covered with scarlet cloth, for peers who formed the jury to decide the fate of 



TUB PKKttS’ ClIAMltKll: VIEW FROM THE WOOLSACK. 

Tin 1 unllrrirH nt the mil nro reserved for Rtrotitfcr* uiul rmiiubcr* of the Trcm ; theme at tho hhImi are for liylien. 


the prisoner. The actual trial proved of great interest to the student of constitutional forms, but 
it is of so recent, occurrence that there is no need here to do more than state that it resulted 
in a sentence of throe months’ imprisonment, upon the Earl following upon his plea of guilty. 

Resuming our tour, we come to the Prince's Chamber, where the Sovereign is received by 
the leading nobility on great State occasions, such as the opening of Parliament. The apart- 
ment- is an anteroom to the House of Lords, arid was originally intended to form the upjier 
end of the Royal Gallery. It is of the same height as that chamber, but of a width which 
prevents a just appreciation of the beauty of the surrounding decorations, which are very 
profuse. The splendid marble statue group of figures by Mr. J. Gibson, K.A., “Her most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria,” sitting ujmmi the throne, holding the sceptre and the laurel 
crown, supi>ortod by “Justice” and “Clemency,” is an attractive work, but bare and cold, and 
out of character with the arrangements of the chaml>cr, giving it a cramped and congested 





THK ROYAL (iAIjLF.HY. 

llrre ilistiiij^uinbcil visitors uro ixjrmitteil t» moo the Itnyul procession i»imh through at the oponing of Parliament. 



THE ROYAL GALLERY. AS FITTED VP FOR THE TRIAL OF LORD RUSSELL. 
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appearance. The fireplaces 
are of elaborate design, and 
tlie bas-reliefs of Mr. William 
Tlteeri, “The. Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” “The Escape 
of Mary Queen of Scots,” 
“The Murder of Rizzio,” 
“ Raleigh’s Chivalry to Queen 
Elizabeth,” and others are 
well worth inspection, as also 
are the full-length jsvrtrails 
of Sovereigns of England and 
their consorts. The ceiling 
of the apartment is dark blue 
with gold-work. 

The Peeks* Chamber. 

If the visitor enters one 
of the doors on either side 
of the Prince’s Chamber and 
takes his stand in the Peers’ 
chamber, lie will have a strik- 
ing coup ( Vot'd presented to 
him. The beauty of the 
architecture, the* perfect pro- 
portions of the chamber, the 
gorgeous decorations and embellishments, and the exquisite harmony of the colouring all go to 
make up a picture of a very impressive kind. To he viewed at its best the splendid iqiartment 
must be seen, as it was recently, when the Sovereign, in the fullest regal state, attends to open 
Parliament in person. The spectacle then presented excels in stately magnificence anything 
that this, or probably 
any other, country has 
to show. An exact 
description of the 
ceremony will be 
given in a subsequent 
chapter, and mean- 
while we may supply 
some further par- 
ticulars of the leading 
structural and decora- 
tive features of this, 
the culminating effort 
of Parry’s genius for 
design. 

The dimensions 
of the chain bin* are 
1)2 by 48 feet, the 
height being alxuit 
the same as the 
breadth. The excellent 
use made of the area 



THIS 11 All or THE HOUSE OP LORDS. 

In Ibe enclosed space the Si weaker stands when attending the U^ier House ; members of the Commons 

stand behind him. 



THE CHINCH'S CHAMlVF.lt, 

Whore the King is vr reived bv Urn leading nubility, m» Htrungcrs living permitted to be lUVMint. 



J'i'ihh o photo bn Sir Unijaiuiii Stone, ALP. - 

FRESCO IN THE PEERS’ ROIII NC-ROOM : I 


“JMOHES BRING fXU DOWN TH+’, TABLES OF THE LAW,” Hi .1. It. HF.RliKRT, R.A. 



I'i’om a photo bp sir Hntjmnf) i Stone , Jl/ /*. 


PATNTIXO IN THE PEERS* ROBING-ROOM : 

‘T1IE JUDGMENT OF DANIEL,’* BY J. 1L HERBERT, R.A, 


J. 
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.Spirit Of .1 until*," by I). AlHdiHP, It. A. “Spirit of Oliivnliy," by |). Marlino, R.A. “.Spirit of Religion, " by . 1 . C. Horsley, A.R.A. 

FRESCOES OVER TIIK STRANGERS GALLERY IN THE linlJSK OF LORDS. 


of 4,140 h*ct al the command of the architect- gives the appearance of a much larger hull. No 
massive chaimeliers or lust re*s interrupt the view of the dopant roiling, which is built perfect I v 
horizontal, with massive ribs carved and gilded, and divided into compart incuts and panels of 
suit-divisions ; at t In* intersecting jtoiids are pendants, which in no wav interfere with the design, 
ihe historical devices which figure upon the ceiling are of great beauty. Kegal crowns and Koval 
monograms are appropriately punted at the throne end, while at other parts cognisances 'of 
tin* earlier monarehs are represented - the white half of Kichard II., the sun of tin* House 


of \ork, the crown in a bush of Henry MI., the falcon, the dragon, and the greyhound, the 
lion passant of Kngland, the lion rai»i>ant of Scotland, the harp of Ireland. Sceptres and orbs, 
the scah*s of justice, ecclesiastical mitres and croziers, etc., all find a place among the paintings 
of the panelling above. r lhe United Kingdom is not. alone represented, for devices can la* 
seen of the* pomegranate of (Wile*, the portcullis of Beaufort, the lily of France, and shields with 
the* armorial hearings of counties which composed the Saxon Heptarchy. The* whole ceiling 
is a study of heraldic art. A soft, mellow light is obtained in the daytime* hy means of staine*d 
glass windows on each side* of the House*, e»xte»neling nearly from the roe>f more than half-wav 
elown towards the floor. Upon the windows arc* rich paintings representing the* Kings and 
(iue*e*ns, arranges] in chronological order and divided into sections, of Koyai lines of Kngland 
anel Scotland, and, after the* Union, of the* crown of Great Britain. Below the windows is 
an oak panelling supplying exquisite spe*e*iinens of the art of wood-carving, and along the* 
side*s of the House runs a light gallery with a single row of se*ats supported hy an elegunt.ly 
ele*sigm*el railing o[ 1 miss work. Ihe entrance to this gallery is by doors in the oak panelling 
anel here* at times distinguished lady visitors watch the proceedings below. The* ladies 1 e>f the 


1 Occasionally, however, the presence of holies hus a disconcerting effect upon noble oiatbrs, ns witness the 
following extmet from Lord Mulmeshurv’s memoirs: “The number of lurlies who attended tho debate (on I.ord 
Kllen borough's want of con tldcnce motion, Mny 12th, 1HM) created great displeasure among the peers. Lord 
Kllenho rough said that it n.ade him nervous; and lord Lyndhurst positively refused to speak, saving tlmt the 
House looked like a casino, and not a place where business is transacted. Lord lledosdale was also verv angry, 
as the ladies overflowed from the gallery into the House. Tliis invasion will, I fear, lead to more stringent, and 
less agreeable arrangements in future/’ 
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Koval Family and other distinguished visitors may U|h>ii occasions of interest bo seen seated 
in this gallery, no objection being entertained in the Upper House to the visible presence 
o: the fair sex. At the north end of the House, immediately above the Bar and facing the 
throne, are built convenient gall cries for strangers (who are admitted u]m»ii the orders of peers) 
and for the representatives of the Press. Held ml these galleries, within three arch wavs, an* 
painted frescoes, “The Spirit of Justice” and “The Spirit of Uhivalry,” by I). Maclisc, R.A., 
and “The Spirit of .Religion,” by J. (\ Horsley, A.R.A. 

The floor presents to the* spectator three divisions, the upper and lower sections occupying 
the cut-in* width of the House. The former, as we have* seem, is e*ntirely taken up by the* 
throne* and canopy, while the othe*r c*nd, linden- the* Strangers’ (iallenw, forms a spae*e* Mow the 
Bar, and is technically outside the* precincts eif the chamber. He*re during the* sitting of 
the* Heaise* strangers having the* eu./m* are allowed to stand, ami a limited number e>f chairs 
are placed for ladies, who an* admitted upon the* pe*rsoiuil application of me*inhers of cither 
House* to the* Ve*oman Usher e>f the* Black Rod, whe> is se*ate*d e*le»se* to the* Par, and has charge* 
of the* arrangement of this pe>rt ion of the House. In the* body e>f <-hc House*, comprising the 
ce»ntnil division, is placed, in front of the* woolsack, the table* at which the* Clerk of the* 
Parliamenels and his colleagues are* se*ate*d. The* re*mainiiig space* em I he* floor is fllle*d up hv 

emss benches, anel at each 
side* five* re>ws of other sends 
rise* in an elevated position 
<e> the* siele* walls. Noble* herds 
who are mennhen-s of the* 

(iove*rnme»nt, and <he*ir su)i- 
porte*rs, sit at the right of 
the throne*, and the* Opposition 
peers upon the h*ft. The? cross 
he*nche*s are re*se*rvi*d feir those* 
whe> have ne> pre)mamce*d 
political opinions, and upon 
ordinary eK*e*asi<»ns may hene 
he? se*e*n H.R.II. the Prince e»f 
\Vah?s and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, it being contrary to 
usage* for pe*e*rs of ltoyal blood 
te> identify themse*lves with 
eithe*r ]M>litical "j uwtv • 

Leaving the House' of 
Lords, the massive brass gates 
at the* doorways and the? 
standards use*d for lighting 
purpeises afford a wele*ome 
re*lie*f to the eye? from the 
soinhmiess of the* Pews’ 

Lobby, which is used as a 
cloak- 1*00111. Te> the right are 
passages leading to the? dining- 
re >oins, libraries, etc., ami to 
the h*ft, semiewhat emt of the 
track we ore pursuing, is 
situated the Peers’ robing- 

reHiin. Ibis apart me*nt \\n* fireplace in the vmnck’h chamber. 

ongina y intended fell* U hall Tho Wrclicf nvunimnUl represent* “ TLe Field of tho Cloth of Gold: 
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of justice, but was found too small for the pnqiose. It is now used for tlie meetings of 
Bo.yul Commissions, Committees, etc. The frescoes hero, by J. I 1 ?. Herbert-, L.A., ha\e attiactcd 
considerable attention in the woijd of art. They illustrate u Human .1 List ice mid its 
Development of Law and Judgment,” u Moses bringing down the Tables of the Law,” and 
/‘The Judgment of Daniel.” 

The Central Hall. 

From the Peers’ Lobby a short corridor leads to the Octagon Hall, which is the centre 
of the building, and marks the division between the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
Kadi of the eight sides is beaut if idly arched ; the roof is supported by massive beams, mul 
the windows arc of stained glass. Over the archways north and south, leading respectively to 
the House of ('ominous and House of Lords, are glass mosaic pictures of the patron saints 



Till-: CKNTUAL II ALL, SHOWING T1IK LAST STATUE OF MU. GLADSTONE. 

Thu iliKir behind il i* tho entrant*) ta tho Strangury CJalleiy of the lluubu of Common*. 

of St. (ieorge and St. David, the work of Sir K. J. Povnter, P.K.A., and other similar works. 
St. Andrew and St. Patrick will, when finished, find a place upon the alternate recesses of the 
walls. The Central Hall is used principally us a waiting place for strangers wishing to interview 
mein hers, or seeking admission to the gallery of the House of Commons, the entrance to which 
is in out 1 of the comers, in this hall, at times of political excitement, animated crowds may 
sometimes he seen waiting till the small hours of the morning to learn the first nows of an 
im|H»rtant division expected to take place in the House of ('ominous. Bound the hall are 
statues of deceased statesmen of modem times— Earl Bussell, Earl Granville*, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The last, named is a lifelike representation of 
the popular statesman, standing in a characteristic attitude. It is the most recent addition to 
tho statuary of the Palace. 

The encaustic tile jwivement of this hall and the corridors is specially noticeable. Inscriptions 
and mottoes are freely introduced. The most conspicuous is that in the Central Hall, where the 
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visitor, as he paces the floor, reads : 
“ Except the Lord keep the house 
their labour is but lost that build it.” 

Passing under the eastern arch- 
way of the hall a passage gives access 
to a small lower waiting hall at the 
foot of the staircase leading to the 
upper story of the building, where the 
committee-rooms are situated. On 
the first landing of this staircase a 
statue of the late Sir Charles Barry, 
the architect of the Palace, is placed 
in a position strangely inappropriate 
and unworthy of the man who 
devoted the greater purt of his life to 
designing this great pile. 

On the west side of the Central 
Hall, on a slightly lower level, is St. 
Stephen's Hall. This occupies the 
actual , site of the old St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, in which the House of 
Commons met for three hundred years. 
In the hall brass tablets indicate the 
positions occupied by the Speaker’s 
Chair and the table of the old House. 
The actual table designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren in 1707, and saved 
from the fire in 1834, is now to be 
seen in the members’ tea-room, it 
1 laving been placed there at the 
suggestion of Sir Reginald F. I). 
Palgrave, K.C.H., late Clerk of the 
House of Commons, who devoted much time and thought to locating the positions of historic 
interest in connection with the old building and the new. 

Compared with other parts of the Palace, St. Stephen’s Hall is plain as regards decoration, 
but although no {Huntings are to be seen u])on the walls, round the hall are marble statues 
of bygone statesmen who have taken their share in the Parliamentary warfare of previous 
generations. The visitor is confronted with the effigies of Hampden, Waljjole, Chatham, 
Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Grattan, with others who have thundered out their eloquence almost 
U{>on the spot upon which he is standing, and though unpretending and simple, the apartment 
in {joint of historic interest ranks higher than any part of either House of Parliament. 

Passing for a few moments out of the western door, we stand upon the flight of steps 
in front of the large stained glass window, and obtain a line view of Westminster Hall. 



STATUE OP Slit CHARLES BARRY, 

Placed at tlie foot of the stairciuu) loading to the conimittee-rnniiiH. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

From tlio Central Hall the visitor approaches the House of Commons by the corridor to 
the left as he enters from St. Stephen’s Hull. During the sittings of the House admission 
is jealously guarded by two experienced ]>olice constables, who have strict orders to allow no 
unauthorised person to enter. It may be noted in passing that the whole of the precincts and 
approaches of l>otli Houses of Parliament are guarded by the civil authorities, contrary to 
the custom which obtains in most foreign senate houses, where the military are much in 
evidence. This arrangement, is by no means accidental, for it is a fixed principle of the 
Constitut ion that armed soldiers, theoretically servants of the Sovereign, must not be permitted 
to control any of the proceedings of the people’s representatives. The historic incident already 
narrated of the attempted arrest of the five members by Charles I. will occur to mind in 



Mcprotlvectl by permvuion ql' the Art Union of London from their large plate of the picture by E. AT. Ward, R.A . 

FRESCO IN THE COMMONS CORRIDOR I “ THE LAST SLEEP OF ARGYLL.” 
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this connection. To the unwarrantable intrusion of the 
misguided Stuart King was in large measure due the subse- 
quent Devolution. Incidentally it established more firmly 
the practice of civil supervision of the legislative precincts; 
so that, even now an order goes forth at the opening of 
every session directing the Commissioner of Police to watch 
over the convenience of members coming to and going 
from St. Stephen’s, an order rescinded to by the despatch 
of an experienced body of picked men of the A Division, 
who discharge their duties with unfailing tact and discretion 
under t he supervision of an officer of long experience. 

The Commons corridor contains the final series of 
frescoes, among them being “The Last Sleep of Argyll,” 
“Monk Doehiring for a Free Parliament,” and “The 
Acquittal of the Seven Dishops.” Passing them, the visitor 
enters the Ijohbv, a description of which has been given in 
another chapter. To the right of the Jjohby is the Library 
corridor, and here we notice ranged along the walls rows of 
oak-panelled lockers, which arc allotted one to each member, 
and used for keeping private documents. At the end of 
this corridor is a passage leading to the Speaker's offices, 
and a staircase which gives access to the smoking-room, 
Placcil .m tho ut •«* 1Mw ’ wllCfO of 11.0111 1 KTS ftPO udll.itte.1. ill this 11.0111 WHIM! 

years ago a scene of rare interest took place. It happened 
that one evening a well-known member had been entertaining at the House a small party, 
among them a thought-reading expert., who at that time was creating a considerable stir 
in Ijondon society. The idea suggested itself to some one that a demonstration in the 

smoking-room would he a pleasant way of passing 
a dull evening. To another the even nippier 
notion oertirred of getting the late Air. Gladstone 
to join in the stance. It was a somewhat startling 
proposal, but with the exercise of diplomacy it 
was successfully carried through. At the up]s>intcd 
hour the right honourable gentleman, who was 
then Premier, duly appeared iu the smoking-room, 
a part of the House which the oldest member never 
remembered seeing him in previously. In his eager, 
impulsive fashion he entered into the spirit of 
the tiling, and after witnessing with interest the 
experiments upon others, handed himself over to the 
thought-reader for the exercise of his powers. It 
was not an entirely successful demonstration. Indeed, 
the operator confessed freely that he had never had 
a more difficult subject. Tho incident, however, 
created much amusement, and served the useful 
pur|>ose of providing a subject for small talk for days 
afterwards. 

Kctracing our steps to tho corridor, we notice at 
the head of the stairs the newspaper-room, separated 
by folding doors from the tea-room, where are hung 
a number of ancient prints showing the old Palace 
of Westminster, the bequest of Sir William Fraser, M.P. 




llUHT OF LOllI) RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 



THE LEGISLATIVE CHAMBE1J, HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The chair by the Bar U always octr^ied by the Sergeant -at- Arm* wLile the House is sitting. 
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A boantiful ft|>ocimnn of curved oak work. 


At the extreme end of the corridor is the 
suite of rooms which comprise the Library, 
a full reference to which is made in a special 
chapter. Turning hack and proceeding again 
to the Lobby, we see the members’ private 
staircase, which affords a direct outlet from 
the Commons to the Cloisters and cloak-room 
on the ground floor, and gives access besides 
to Westminster Hall, the Star Chamber 
courtyard, and New Palace Yard. In the 
cloak-room the now familiar tape machines 
are at work bringing the latest news from the 
outer world. Another comparatively modern 
innovation is a room set a|nirt for secretarial 
work. Here busy members contrive, in the 
intervals of their legislative labours, to transact, 
with the aid of private secretaries, a con- 
siderable amount of urgent work, both con- 
nected with their Parliamentary duties and 
their private business. Typewriters are avail- 
able in the building, and the telephone is 
also at hand, so that it is possible for an 
active legislator to make the utmost use of his 
leisure. A further concession to the spirit of 
progress which lias been made of late years 
is the provision along the side of the Star 
Chamber court of a convenient place for the 
storage of bicycles, these modern means of 
locomot ion being used to a considerable extent 
by members. Special accommodat ion for motors 
has yet to bo supplied, blit doubtless it will 
be forthcoming in the not distant future. 


Upon the members’ staircase tire marble busts of the late Mr. W. II. Smith and the 


lamented Lord Randolph Churchill. The latter effigy is placed ui>on an elevated pedestal 
close to the wall, and is a lifelike representation of the statesman in his official robes as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The artist has happily caught the expression of the noble 
lord when in liis prime, and the figure seems to look down upon the sjwt he so frequently 


At the door of the Legislative Chamber, the quaint hooded chairs of the doorkeepers are 
placed ; here sit the two important officers of the Sergeant-at-Arms guarding the entrance to 
the House. Their duties ure of a responsible nature. The face of every member is known to 
them, and tlieir vigilant eyes are always on the alert lest any strangers should attempt to pass 
through the doorway. The chief doorkeeper has fitted by the side of his chair a handle, by 
which electrical communication is made with all parts of the building when a division is 
called, hells ringing for two minutes, while the sand-glass on the table of the House runs 
down. He also heralds the approuch of Black ltod when that functionary appears to summon 
the Commons to the l^ords, and calls aloud, “Make way for the Speaker!” when that high 
personage passes out of the House. The door is of massive oak, and on one of the panels 
a small grating can be uncovered from within, to enable the Sergeant-at-Arms to issue 
directions when a division is proceeding and the door closed and locked. The stone archway 
of the door is finely carved, and concealed electric lights bring into prominence the minute 
work of the sculptor. 
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Tim jmiHirM .ire nrrantft-'ri hihui HtiuuU in vurious ]«irtH uf tho room. 


On passing into the House; the visitor is struck by its small anil unpretentious appearance 
in comparison with the magni licence of the gilded Upper House. As regards the seating 
accom modal ion, although at times some inconvenience may l>e felt, the general arrangements 
are deemed sufficient, for a larger House would look desolate with a small attendance of 
members, and, moreover, the important question of the acoustic properties had to he carefully 
considered in fixing the size. In the House as at present constructed, any member speaking 
can bo heard without difficulty, and the strain upon an orator is minimised. As to the want- of 
embellishment, the House of Commons, it should he remembered, is designed for conducting the 
business of the nation, while the House of Lords is the scene of functions in which display and 
ceremony play a conspicuous part. Hut with all its limitations the House of Commons 
cliamlier is really a handsome apartment. It is of the same width and height as the Lords, 
without any cross benches in the liody of the House. The rows of dark green-covered seats, with 
the wide gangway in the centre, rise with an easy gradient on csaeli side, and the galleries along 
the sides take off any uppearance of bareness. The tine rich oak woodwork, the coloured 
decorations of the panels round the galleries, and the relief of the bright brasswork at parts 
give the impression of stability and usefulness. The Speaker’s Chair, built of elegantly carved 
oak, with the massive hood above, is traditional in its construction, and the table of the House, 
also planned like those formerly used, occupy a large space of the floor. At the table sits the 
Clerk of the House, in wig and gown, with the two assistant clerks beside, him. Books for 
quick reference are upon the table, and at the end the mace is placed in full view of all 
present, while at either side of the mace are large brass-clamped boxes in which are deposited 
the Boll of Parliament signed by members upon taking the oath. The box on the Ministerial 
side of tlie House, to the right of the Speaker, is exactly opposite the seat of the Leader of 
the House, who when speaking frequently strikes emphatically the wood to enforce his 
arguments. Marks of the signet rings worn by Mr. Gladstone are. still to be seen— on 
evidence of the w force” of his arguments. 
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The chair of the Sergeant- at- Arms, near the B.ir, is always occupied by that officer or his 
deputy when the House is sitting, lie is responsible for carrying out the orders of the House 
in case of disorder arising, and he carries the mace to and from the House, and into his charge 
offenders against the rules or dignity of the House are com milted, lie being their custodian 
while they occupy the prison house, built in the lower part of the great ('lock Tower. 

The galleries for members running along the sides of the House* under the large* windows 
are chiefly used when the House is crowded, hut it is contrary to custom to speak from this 
]>08ition, though upon occasions members have astonished the House by standing up and 
asking questions of Ministers, who have replied to them. At the end of these galleries, close 
to that of the Press, seats are allotted for the Chaplain of the House and the Speaker’s private 
secretary, and near the end, joining tin* Distinguished Strangers’ and Peers’ Galleries, clerks and 
officers of the House* by usage may occupy seat s. 

The Peers’ Gallery is on t-lics Government side of the House, and runs from the dock in 
the centre to the west. wall. The King, when Prince of Wales, was not an infrequent, visitor, 
and occupied the seat of honour over the dock. Ambassadors, judges, and other privileged 
personages are accommodated in 1 lie* front, gallery, running from the centre to the east wall, 
and immediately behind them seats are found for other distinguished visitors, admission to these 
galleries being controlled by the Speaker. Tin* remaining part of the gallery, providing one 
hundred and titty seats, is for strangers, who an* admitted on jiersonal application to the Speaker's 
secretary by a member of the House. Dehind the gallery may he noticed a screen similar to that 
at the other end of the House in front of the Indies’ Gallery, and this conceals a single row 
of seats, also for ladies, the Sergeant- at -Arms having the privilege of granting admission to it. 

The better-known Ladies’ Gallery is divided into two parts. One side is at the disposal 
of the Speaker’s wile, who has at her command a number of seats for personal friends. 
H.K.I1. the Princess of Wales and other Koval ladies, wives of Cabinet Ministers, and other 
leaders of fashion, usually have the entree. The other jwirts of the gallery are at tlm disposal of 



Games of oboe* cuid drangbta are played in this room. 
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members, but so limited is the accommodation that a ballot for places takes place a week 
in advance. 

Under the galleries on either side of the door, the back row of seats below the Bar is 
reserved for private secretaries of Ministers and chief permanent officers of public departments, 
whose* aid is indispensable to the Ministers, The doors to these seats are just at the entrance 
and beside the inner swing-doors of the House. It was at the bottom of the steps on the 
Ministerial side of the House that some years ago a miscreant placed the dynamite which 
exploded and wrecked a portion of the House, bringing down the entire front gallery. 

The ceiling of the House, horizontal in the centre and sloping at the sides and ends, is 
fitted with panels of pale-coloured glass and coloured designs. Behind the glass are the 
lighting arrangements, and the visitor at night is struck with the beautiful way the whole 
House is lighted. The strong gas-lights, with powerful reflectors, shine with equal power through 
the tinted glass. The ornamental pendants have rings of jets concealed. Behind each pillar 
supporting the galleries, and in various otherwise dark corners, small electric lights are placed. 
The whole effect is much admired. Not a shadow is to be seen ; no glare strains the eyes ; 

the appearance is that given 
by mellow sunlight. From 
the back of the Speakers 
Chair a passage leads to 
Ministers’ private rooms and 
official residences, and there is 
also a private staircase giving 
access to the I^adies’ Gallery. 
Surrounding the body of the 
House the division lobbies 
form pari of the main struc- 
ture. They are wide, com- 
modious, and well fitted up, 
with writing-tables j daced 
near the bay-windows, and 
with lx)okcases along the walls 
containing volumes of .Parlia- 
mentary debates. 

The method of taking a 
division of the House is very 
simple, yet most effective. 
The question being put from 
the 1 - Chair, strangers withdraw from below the Bar and tellers are appointed. The “Ayes” 
pass out behind the Speaker’s Chair into the J/)bby 011 the west side of the House. The 
“Noes” leave by the main door near the Bar on the cast side, both returning in the opposite 
direction to which they enter, hut the House is entirely cleared before the doors are opened 
for members to return. Clerks take the names of all pissing through, the names being 
printed with the votes and proceedings. The tellers count the numbers audibly as the members 
pass them at the doors to return into the House, and, the record agreeing with the list taken 
by the clerks, the result is reported to the House. It may be mentioned that only since 
183 (i have the names of members voting been published, and that formerly all strangers in 
the galleries, including the members of the Press, were excluded ; but,, as explained in the 
chapter on the history of the admission of the Press, the days of secrecy huve gone by, and 
publicity in the full light of public opinion takes the place of mystery. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE LIBRARY . 

A FiSATHtE of the House of Commons little known outside, but keenly appreciated within, 
is the Library. Located in a fine suite of rooms on the main floor, overlooking the river, it is 
a favoured retreat of the more studious members, who find it possible to associate their legis- 
lative labours with a 'certain amount of literary or research work. There are many strange 
things about the Houses of Parliament; but perhaps the strangest is that until well into the 
nineteenth century the House had nothing which could be dignified by the name of Library. 
What the famous orators of other days, the Walpoles, the Pulteneys, and the Pitts, did without 
such an arsenal of fact at their elbows as a well-selected collection of books is, it is difficult 
now to imagine. Maybe in that ]>eriod of political oratory there was little of real speech- 
prej Miring in the legislative precincts. The tu quoque line of political argument had then 
not attained to the high development it has since reached, and there was existing none of 
the oratorical material from which weapons could be fashioned to confuse and con lute an 
op]»onent. 

Whatever the cause of the neglect, it is an indubitable fact that, except in an informal, 
irregular fashion, no such institution as a Library existed until 1818 . In that year it seems 
to have occurred to the House of Commons that it ought to provide some system by which 
members might consult Parliamentary pa|>ers and other works of reference. Its sense of its 
intellectual deficiency was stimulated by the fact, set forth in the preface to the first 
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catalogue, issued in 1830, that the hooks required lor the use of Select Committees, consisting 
of Acts of Parliament and journals, sessional reports and papers, had accumulated in such 
quantity that they were not readily .accessible. The plain need was for an official Librarian 
who would take charge of and classify such hooks as were already in the possession of the 
authorities, and deal with additions which might subsequently he made. Such a gentleman 
was found in the person of Mr. Benjamin Spillrr, who held the appointment for a good many 
years. At the outset the Library was housed in a small room, known as “the. Speaker’s 
Chamber,” some seventeen feet six inches long by sixteen feet, nine inches wide. It. was situated 
between Bellamy's coffee-room and the smoking-room, and, seeing tin? free and easy maimers 
which then prevailed, it could not have been a very delectable place for the studious member. 
As much as this is to he gathered from the official literature on the subject ; members seem 
to have been in the habit of dropping in from one or other of the resorts, bringing with 
(hem no doubt the atmosphere and manners of those establishments. Owing to this cause 
a Select Committee was appointed in 1825, and another a year later, to consider the question 
of providing more suitable accommodation. A proposal emanating from the latter of these 
bodies for the erection of a new Library was adopted, and in 1828 the building was ready 
for occupation. So greatly was it appreciated, that before tin? session was out the Govern- 
ment of the day felt constrained to bring forward a vote of £2, 000 for the purchase of hooks 
for the establishment. The appetite of members grew on what it. fed on. Before another 
year was out, like Oliver Twist, they wore asking for “more.” Again two successive Select 
Committees deliberated upon the question of perfecting the Library. The outcome of the 
deliberations was a report recommetiding additions to the collection of hooks, which was stated 
to be es[ieeially weak in works relating to law and history. There was certainly room for 
improvement, for at the time the entire library numbered only some 4,500 books, and many 
of these, no doubt the bulk, were official publications. 

Certain additions to the stock were made in consequence of the Committee’s findings, but the 
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fire of 1834, which destroyed the Library in common with 
the Legislative Chambers, put an end to the necessity 
of dealing with the matter in the form contemplated. 
It was no longer a question of additions to the stock of 
books, but of building up mi entirely new library. No 
doubt existed in the minds of leading members as to 
what the situation demanded. The Select Committee 
which sat in 1835 to formulate a scheme for the build- 
ing of new Houses of Parliament in its report included 
recommendations that there should be a Library consisting 
of three rooms, each sixty feet long, and wide and lofty 
in proportion, and that, there should he in addition ac- 
commodation for the Librarian over the Library, or con- 
tiguous to it. These directions were borne in mind by 
Sir Charles Harry when he framed his designs. He allotted 
a considerable portion of the river frontage on the main 
floor to four beautiful apartments — three for the use of 
members and one for the Speaker’s private use. Subse- 
quent to the opening of the new building in 1852, an 
josepii Hume, additional room, used at first exclusively as a commit tee- 

WUo vigorously mlvocat*<1 Parliamentary «md fluui.ciul ro0 in, WJls equipped for the USCS of the Library. ail(l 

reform. 7 1. n . 

eventually completely transferred to it. it is now known 
under the distinctive name of the “ map-room.” This suite of apartments would have satisfied 
the highest aspirations of the most ardent of bibliophilic members of the pre-Reform limes. 
Ample in proportions, lofty and airy, and possessing, with the attractions of a delightful outlook, 
the advantages of quiet and seclusion, the Library constitutes perhaps the most desirable 
establishment of the kind there is in Jjondon. 

In the daytime the rooms are the lightest part of the building. The large double windows 
are so made that perfect quietude is obtained ; the temperature is kept in a suitable condition ; 
specially designed seamless carpets prevent any noise in walking, and the thousands of books 



arc so conveniently arranged that a new-comer examining 
the excellent catalogues can at once locate the particular 
work he is in search of. Not only Parliamentary and 
historical works of reference are kept, but raro editions of 
standard literature can be consulted, every hook being 
handsomely bound. The Library is under the personal 
control of the Speaker, and the Librarian, Mr. Ralph C. 
Walpole, whose forbears for generations were connected 
with the House of Commons, had had a long experience 
of Parliamentary service in various departments of the 
House before receiving his present appointment. 

Apart from its bibliographical contents, the Library 
is of special interest by reason of the fact that there 
are to be seen in its confines some curious relics of the 
past. Hero, under a glass case, is exposed for the 
inspection of the visitor a long key, hinged in the 
centre, supposed to have been used by Guido Fawkes 
to obtain entrance to the vaults under the old House 
of Lords when he was engaged upon the infamous Gun- 
powder Plot. It was presented by the Rev. J. Bech, M.A., 
to the late Speaker (Mr. Peel), and by him placed 
in its present position. A more important exhibit is a 
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selection of the manuscript journals of the House dealing with the period of the Involution. 
Three meniorahle episodes are chosen for illustration. First are shown the pages of the journal 
which were mutilated by James 1. on December 18th, 1621, when, to show his contempt of 
the “Protestation” of the liberties of the House made twelve days earlier, he utterly annihi- 
lated the offending record. Next is displayed the journal entry concerning the attempted 
< arrest of the five members on the benches of the House of Commons by Charles I. on 
January 4th, 1611-2. Finally there is open for inspection the page of the journal which marks 
the dispersion of the House of Commons by Oliver Cromwell on April 20th, 16,52. Eloquent 
memorials these of times of stress and tribulation in the life of Parliament, and on that 
account of absorbing attractiveness. Not improbably the visitor who sees them will l3e led 
to take an interest in the great collection of records of which they form but a very small part, 
and for his behoof the erudite Sir Reginald Palgrave, the late Clerk of the House, has got 
together some salient facts which may be appropriately given here. 

“The manuscript journals of the House of Commons,” says this authority, “escaped the 
great fire of October, 1834, which destroyed a considerable portion of the ancient Palace of 
Westminster. These volumes range in series from the year 1547, the first year of the reign 
of King Kdward VI., to the year 1 800. 

“A daily record of their proceedings is essential to the being of a Parliament, and the 
existence of journal hooks of the House of Commons before the year 1547 may be accepted 
as a certainty, even if evidence to that effect was not afforded by the statute of 6th Henry VIII., 
which enacted that those members of Parliament who absented themselves from Parliament 
without the licence of the Speaker of the House ‘entered of record in the liook ~of the Clerk 
of the Parliament appointed for the Commons, should be deprived of their wages/ 

“The two first journal books, which contain the records of the House of Commons from 
the first year of King Kdward VI. to the twenty-third year of Queen Elizabeth, were known 
to historical students of three hundred years ago as ‘ Seymour 9 and ‘Onslow/ the names of the 
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dorks who sat, pen in hand, with those books before them on the table of the House; and 
that Seymour may claim to he the most ancient of the manuscript journals of the House of 
Commons is attested by evidence reaching back in time to the year 1641. The learned and 

diligent Sir William Halewill, 
who in the year 1601 sat for 
the Cornish constituency of 
Kossinev, states in his boi >k, 
‘ The Manner how Statutes 
are enacted in Parliament/ 
published in 1641, that ‘the 
volume containing the jour- 
nals of the Commons House 
of Parliament for the first 
year of King Edward VI. is 
the most ancient that they have/ That the series of the manuseript journals should close with 
the volume which records the session of 1800 may lie attributed, not to official neglect., but 
to what may Ik? termed natural causes, to that inevitable and most useful resort to the printing 
press which increases more and more. , . . 

“The manuscript journals of the House of Commons, strongly marked, especially in the 
earlier volumes, with a picturesque interest, possess no historical value, as they were published 
in a printed form more than a century ago. In the year 1742, acting on the report of a 
Select Committee, based on information supplied by Mr. Ilardinge, the then Clerk of the 
House, the Commons ordered the printing of their journals from the commencement of 
the manuscript series, and of complete indexes thereto, both general and glossarial. The 
undertaking was entrusted to Mr. Kichardson, then in the first bloom of ‘Pamela, or Virtue 
Rewarded/ ‘a printer in whose 
skill and integrity’ Mr. 

J lurdinge could ‘ confide/ The 
journals were printed in Homan 
letter upon ‘fine English 
demy/ worth 15s. a ream ; 
and the outlay thus com- 
menced reached in the year 
1825 a grand total of between 
£160,000 and £170,000.” 

These references to the 
journals recall the circum- 
stance that, in the Library is 
]icrpcti Lilted, by means of a 
bust, the memory of the late 
Sir T. Erskine’ May (Lord 
Famboroiigh), whose ‘‘History 
of Parliamentary Practice,” bused on a lifelong association with the records of the Parliamentary 
past, and a career of many years at the table of the House, is the standard authority on all 
that concerns the work of Parliament. The memorial is particularly appropriate in the position 
it occupies, as it was as Assistant Librarian from 1831 to 1847 that this eminent official laid the 
foundations of that profound knowledge of the procedure of Parliament which he subsequently 
turned to such good account. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BELOW STAIRS AT ST. STEPHEN'S. 


Those who only know the Houses of Parliament as visitors hardly realise how immense is 
the area devoted to what may lw? termed the domestic* services of the two Houses. In 
what, familiarly speaking, may l)e called the basement of the Palace is quite a new world, 
peopled with officials and servants who never come into the blaze of the footlights, but 
who nevertheless play an important part in the staging of the great legislative drama. 
The heating, the lighting, and the ventilating arrangements of the vast building are all 
manipulated from here ; and also on this level are the kitchens, the wine-cellars, and the 
other essential adjuncts of that social and festive side of Parliamentary life which has been 
sketched in earlier elm] iters. Only the very Old Parliamentary Hands on the staff know 
thoroughly this locality in all its many ramifications. It is a wondrous maze of passages and 
courts, murky apartments, and musty cellars and storerooms, bewildering in the multiplicity o' 
its details, but an imlispen sable part of Harry’s mighty plan. 

On the morning of the opening day of every session then? is a solemu function enacted 
in these nether regions of the Palace. From the Tower comes a detachment of Yeomen of 
the Guard in the full glory of their picturesque uniforms. Attended by the Deputy (treat 
Chamberlain, the police and other officials, they make a close inspection of every nook and 
corner of the place with intent to discover whether any stray barrels of gunpowder or dynamite 
bombs have been surreptitiously placed there by evil-doers. Provided with lanterns and 
carrying halberds, the worthy Beefeaters make their tour, which usually lasts nearly two 
hours. It is terminated by a pleasant little ceremony, in which the Sovereign's health is 
drunk in a glass of good wine. This custom dates from the days of the first. Bellamy, who 
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kepi a wonderful cellar of wines under the. old 
House of Commons. The worthy Boniface would 
meet t he inspecting party on its rounds and would 
invite them to sample the contents of the liottles 
ft. ; by which they wore surrounded. When the fire 

of 18114 drove Messrs. Bellamy’s business out of 
the legislative precinct*, first to the vaults beneath 
tlu* Sessions House at Westminster, and afterwards 
to Parliament Street, the hospitable usage was not 
discontinued, as it might have been. r J lie Yeomen 
were invited to the firm’s new headquarters, and 
j there each year since they have had their cake 
and wine and toasted their Sovereign with becoming 
enthusiasm. 

It is, of course, to Guido Fawkes of infamous 

memory that we are indebted for this annual 

appearance of t lit* Yeomen of the Guard at St. 

Stephen's. That historic! conspirator so nearly 

succeeded on one memorable Fifth of November in 

blowing the estates of the realm in Parliament to 
an j;tciiin<; jiy cuciksuank, Al ..... .. . . . ., 

the skies, that it- was deemed necessary bv the 

Showing the conH|ilmt<»in excavating the tunnel from the .. . . . „ *' . ’ 

in old j’uiact! Yani rmteii i>y tiiciu prior to their obtaining authorit ies to take the precaution ot searching the 
,,f 1,10 cHlar tlin ll0,,w of 1 *»'«• ,lie vaults prior to the oiteninir of every session, in 

guni'owiler max ultiumti'lv plaml. 1 .. 

order to preclude the possibility of explosives being 
placed there. The Gun]>o\vder Plot, as it has ever been familiarly known, has not the 
fascination if once* had for the popular mind. But from the place it occupies in Parliamentary 
annals it merits more than a passing reference ill a work of this description. The con- 
spiracy had its origin in the penal legislation against Roman Catholics which followed the 
accession of James I. Brooding over the wrongs inflicted upon their co-religionists, a trio 



of fanatics consisting of Robert Catesby, John 
Wright, and Thomas Winter conceived the idea of 
wreaking a terrible vengeance on the King and 
Parliament which had sanctioned them. Guido 
Fawkes was early initiated into the plot, as well 
as another staunch Roman Catholic! named Thomas 
Percy. They both eagerly entered into the con- 
spiracy, as did others who were at subsequent 
periods invited to joiu. 

The first step towards the execution of the 
diabolical scheme was taken on May 24th, 1604, 
when Percy, acting under Cate shy’s instructions, 
hired a tenement at the south-east corner of Old 
Palace Yard, adjoining the House of l^ords, the 
idea being to construct a mine to the vaults under 
that apartment. A meeting of the commissioners 
apj»ointed to discuss the terms of the Union of 
Kugland with Scotland temporarily deranged the 
conspirators’ plans, and it was not until December 
11th, 1601, that they found themselves in a position 
to commence operations. On that day, having laid 
in a store of provisions to save them from the 
necessity of going abroad, they start ed to excavate. 
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So fur, everything promised well for the 
desperate venlure, and there is small doubt 
that success would have crowned it, bail not 
one or two of the conspirators almost at the 
lact moment felt qualms of conscience at in- 
volving some of their friends in the general 
ruin which they destined for Parliament. 
The advisability of informing these of their 
danger was discussed, and it was agreed that, 
short of a specific warning, everything should 
be done to induce those for whom concern 
was felt to give the .11 oust* of Lords a wide 
berth on the opening of Parliament. As an 
outcome of these deliberations, liord Mont eagle 
received on October 2(>th a letter in a strange 
handwriting entreating him to absent himself 
from attendance on the King cm November 5th. 
Perplexed at the mysterious terms of the 
communication, Lord Mont eagle “repaired to 
Whitehall to the Erie of Salisbury, his 
Majesty’s principal Secretary, whom he found 
in the company of the Lord Ad mi mil, the 
Erie of Sufiblke, the Erie of Worcester and 
Erie of Northampton, ready to go to supper, 
and then drewe the Erie of Salisbury asyde 
into another chamber and imparted to him 
the letter.” The significance* of the document 
was quickly recognised, and it was not long 
before the character of the plot was divined. 
Hut it was decided to make no arrests until 
11 le day before the meeting of Parliament, 
when the conspirators would have matured 
their plans. A preliminary search of the 
cellars by the Earl of Suffolk, who was ac- 
companied on the occasion by Lord Mont eagle, aroused the suspicions of the conspirators, and 
Fawkes, on the evening of November 4th, went off to give the alarm to Percy. Returning 
at midnight to his post, he was arrested by Sir Thomas Knyvett, a Westminster magistrate, 
who, with an armed force, was awaiting him. The murder was now out. It required only a 
brief examination of the cellar to discover the barrels of gunjiowder, the slow match, and a 
dark lantern ready lighted for operations. Fawkes was promptly taken to Whitehall to the 
hedchamlier of the King, where were assembled all the Lords of the Council, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Lord Admiral. Here, after orders had been given to make all doors 
fast, the prisoner was interrogated. Maintaining a defiant, almost a truculent, demeanour, he 
replied to the questions put to him with remarkable sang-froid. He declined to state who 
were his ibl low -conspirators, and said that liin only regret was that the explosion bad not 
taken place. Asked by the King whether he did not regret his attack on the Royal Family, 
. he observed that desperate diseases required dangerous remedies. A Scotch noble inquired 
why he had prepared so many barrels of gunpowder. “To blow Scotchmen back to Scotland,” 
returned the imperturbable Fawkes. Perceiving that nothing was to be got out of the prisoner, 
the King committed him to the Tow r er. There other and more effectual means were adopted 
to secure the information required. Put to the torture of the nick, Fawkes broke down 
completely. He confessed everything, afterwards setting his trembling band to the document 
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iqKm which his statements wero recorded. Subsequently, on January 27th, 1005-6, in 
company with six other conspirators, he was arraigned before a special commission on the 
charge (if high treason in Westminster Hall, and condemned to death. Sir Everard Digbv was 
afterwards brought to trial separately and condemned. On January 31st Fawkes, Winter, 
Kook wood, and Keyes were* brought to Old Palace Yard, 
where, 011 a scaffold erected immediately opjKisite the scene 
of their crime, they were executed with the terrible ac- 
companiments which were then associated with the traitor’s 
doom. Thus closed an episode which has perhaps left a 
more vivid impression upon the popular imagination than 
any other event in Parliamentary history. 

After this somewhat lengthy reference to the great plot., 
the memory of which is so curiously preserved in the cere- 
mony of search by the Yeomen of the Guard, we may say 
something about the purely modern aspects of this Underground St. Stephen’s. First and fore- 
most to claim our notice are the arrangements for ventilation. These have from time to time 
provided the material for hot controversy. At the very outset, there was serious trouble on 
the subject between Sir Charles Parry and I)r. Reid. The latter was specially appoint ed 
by the Government, to deal with the ventilation of the building, and there was continual 
clashing between him and the great architect, who took umbrage, not. without considerable 
justification, at the large independent powers conferred upon his rival. At length the work 
was completed at enormous cost and a lavish expenditure of the time and temper of all con- 
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cemed. Since then the question has been a prolific source of bickering and dissension. In 
the House the system has been fiercely assailed, and outside it exports have agreed to differ 
as to the efficacy of the highly scientific system established. Committees have sat from 
time to time to consider t lie question fn all its phases, and on their recommendation various 
changes have been made, with the result that the Parliamentary buildings have now perhaps 
the most elalx>rat.e and costly scheme of ventilation of any structure in the world. Perfect, 
however, it can hardly ever be, because of the enormous difficulties which have to be faced 
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EXECUTION OF HOME OF THE GUNPOWDER CONSPIRATORS AT TYBURN. 
From a contemporary and Aomowhal fanciful Dutch print 


in the lowness of (ho site, the prolonged sittings of the Commons, and the fluctuating diameter 
of t he Attendance. 

r Ihe first nit emt ion made in Dr. lteid’s scheme was carried through under Sir Goldsworthy 
Gurney's supervision in 1854. In Unit year the Victoria Tower mid the (Mock Tower, instead 
of being used, as hitherto, for taking in the fresh air, were put to service as upcast shafts 
for getting lid of the vitiated air, the fresh air supply being obtained from gratings in 
tlie courtyards of the building. This system, although an improvement, did not give complete 
satisfaction, and further investigations at different periods were made without remedying the 
evils complained of. Matters became so had that one evening the late l^ord Randolph Churchill 
induced the House of Commons to adjourn in the middle of a debate, as a protest against the 
foulness of the atmosphere. The result of investigations by experts was that the present system 
was adopted, an explanation of the main points of which, aided by the illustrations, will give 
a general idea of t lie trouble taken to purify the air. 

One of the main improvements, suggested by Mr. William .T. Prim, the resident engineer, 
who for many years had the ventilating and lighting arrangements under his care, was that 
the great er poll ion of the air for ventilating pur[>oses should be taken in at the Terrace on the 
ri\er sitle of the building. I he system was adopted, and extending along the six hundred and 
eighty feet of Terrace frontage ure thirty-five openings into a corresponding number of inlet 
air chambers. Into these chambers, which are provided with waterproof floors covered with lead, 
(be air comes, and [Kisses first through spray jets of water, and is then transmitted to various parts 
of the. building. Certain of the air inlet chambers are devoted exclusively to the ventilation 
of the debating chamber of the House of Commons, the air passing along a special } mis sage or 
gallery, the roof and walls of which are protected from the wash of the water issuing from 
the jots by screens of light open canvas, also forming a cooling surface with which the passing 
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air comes in contact. At. the extremity of this 

passage the current of air during hot. weat her is 
brought ill contact with ten or a dozen blocks of 
ice, each block averaging in weight about two 
hundredweight. The air, pissing round and about, 
these blocks of ice, becomes only slightly lowered 
in temperature- an excessively low temperature 
in hot weather not being desirable. Alter passing 
through the iee chandler, the air is drawn through 
a quickly revolving fan or air propeller, and dis- 
charged against a rough kind of filter, consisting 
of a wide screen of canvas, technically known as 
a “scrim,” having an area of six hundred super- 
ficial feet. This large surface permits a free 
passage of air at. a low velocity, and arrests any 
particles of dust or smuts that have pissed 

through the propeller, should any have escaped 

precipitation of the water sprays. The scrim 
being passed, t he air finds its wav through open- 
ings provided with regulating doors or flaps into 
a chamber overhead, where, if necessary, the m 
warming apparatus, consisting of rows of steam- 
heating batteries, is brought into play. Ihit ir. 

may he asked, What about foggv weather? tiik piiik always kkpt nruMNo at tins iiottom 
Sprays, ice, scrims, etc., are very well, but at op tiik clock tdwku fob tiik ruitrosis op vkn- 

W’estmi lister the genuine London fog delights tilation. 

<0 settle. The fog filter here comes into action. The V-shaped filtering apparatus, consisting 
of two layers of cotton-wool, each three inches in thickness, is invaluable. The air is forced 
by means of the propelling fan through this bed of cotton-wool, and arrests and holds in sus- 
pension the heavy particles of the foggy vapour, while the pure air passes through the large 
area of the filtering surface. This interesting process, simple, yet very effective, practically 
keeps the log at bay. Proof of its efficacy is to be found in the fact that the wool becomes 




g Ipp 



On the right the wool la nhown after being in n*e for twenty -four honrs on a foggy day. 


perfectly black alter a heavy 
fog. Put to resume : the pure 
air reaching the equalising 
chamber immediately below 
“the House ” — an apartment 
corresponding exactly in size 
with the deluding chamber — 
rises through the Hour. 

Now comes into play an 
ingenious arrangement for 
distributing the air. in the 
equalising chamber is con- 
stantly on duty during the 
sittings of the House an 
attendant whose duty is, as 
it were, to keep his finger 
on the legislative pulse. If 
then* are signs of rising heat, 
the supply of cool air is 
increased by the turn of a 
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valve. Should there be crowding in any put of the House, an extra supply of air is sent 
through the floor at this particular point, and this without reducing the temperature. Even 
a sudden influx of members to hear a ]>o pular speaker or a rapid thinning of the House when 
business of special interest is completed receives attention. With the means at his command 
the attendant, on duty is enabled to- maintain an equable temperature throughout the whole 
area of the House. To such a nicety is the system regulated that it has been known that 
•the sj>ot occupied by a member in delicate health has had special attention bestowed upon it. 
The air in its upward course passes through the floor of the House, composed of perforated 
plates of cast-iron covered with a coarse netting of whip-cord, and the vitiated air finds an 
exit through the ceiling of the chamber. Thence it passes through flue tubes in connection 
with the gas-burners to the air shaft of the Clock Tower, where, with the aid of a strong 



CIIAMUKUS FOR THE SUPPLY OF FRESH AIR UNDER THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


draught created by a huge furnace burning in the basement, it escapes through the top of the 
tower at the lantern chamber. 

The House of l^ords of course shares in all the warming and ventilating arrangements 
enjoyed by the Iiower House. The general view under the Gilded Chamber embraces some 
of the features of that of the Commons, but necessarily less complex is the machinery employed 
in a part of the Legislature where all-night sittings are practically unknown. 

The great, steam boilers are in >St. Stephen's Court, near the Central Tower, about mid- way 
between the two Houses. Here steam is supplied for general use. Besides the heating and 
ventilating, the kitchens have to be considered, steam and gas being used to a considerable 
extent in this department. 

Under the Speakers Green, near the Clock Tower, is placed the ejector sew r age chamber. 
The system adopted is that known as the Shone hydro-pneumatic, and whatever ground there 
may have been in the juist for complaint under different conditions, since the present pneumatic 
system has been in force no difficulty lias been experienced in securing perfect drainage. In 
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corner of the chamber a model of the ejector is placed, wherebv the system in action can 
be seen. The engine employed for compressing the air for actuating the ejectors is a ]»oworful 
specimen of its kind, and the view of t he plant as driven by steam-engines shows the general 
plan of its construction. 

Electric lighting is of course used to a largo extent, but the current, is chiefly sup] died by 
an outside corporation, the priuci]>al 


cables coming into the building at 


the south end. The main switchboard 


is situated at the junction of the 
com]»uiy’s mains and those of the 
Houses of Parliament. The switches 
are designed to move in a circular 
direction only, so that each time 
after the current has been switched 
off, on the renewal of the contact 
the current becomes reversed, the 
cable which had been “ positive ” 
before the .movement of the switch 
becoming “ negative ” afterwards. The 
general lighting of the halls, corridors, 
and rooms is controlled by the 
switches; but in certain eases, such 
as the suspended adjustable lamps 
over desks and writing-tables in the 
Ministers’, reporters’, secretaries’, and 
clerks’ rooms, supplementary switches 
are supplied for the use of the occu- 
pants, in order to enable them to 
obtain light, when required and to 
extinguish the burners when no longer 
wanted without the intervention of 



the lighting attendant. In all eases, iug fan exhai/steu, ventilating depaktaiknt. 

however the current is controlled at A feature of the ulutairnto machinery utilised for the ventilation of the JJouhcm of 

’ . . I'arlianiont. 

the local switchboard. 


(ias is the il lum i mint used in the Legislative Chamber, sixty-four double-ringed Argand 
burners being in action, a single light being placed in the centre of each of the horizontal 
ground glass ]jnncls of the ceiling. The light is reflected downwards by means of iron concave 
reflectors painted with “zinc white,” while the products of combustion from each burner are 
carried away through an iron pipe and discharged into the uptake of a ventilating furnace 
over the Lobby of the House of Commons. Immediately over the gas-burner and between it 
and t he flue-pipe is a short chimney of clear, well-annealed glass, to enable the entire frame 
to be utilised. Beneath each of the glass panels a fine wire is placed to prevent accident from 
falling glass should a i>anel become accidentally cracked. All the framework of the eeiling is 
coated with asbestos paint, and every precaution is taken to avoid fire. The consumption of 
gas in each burner is twenty-one cubic feet per hour. As the centre of the flame from the 
burners risers scveml inches above the ceiling beams, considerable shadow's would ordinarily be 
thrown upon the panels forming the slope of the roof through which no light passes. In 
order to prevent this, pendants project into the chamber, each having suspended from its 
lower end a reflector and, concealed front view’, a small gas-ring burner. .No products whatever 
from the gas-lights are allowed to enter the chamber, while the heat from the ceiling does not 
in any way affect the temperature beneath. The effect produced by these lighting arrange- 
ments within the debating chamber is extremely satisfactory, a soft and mellow light being 
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diffused in every part, lion ruth 
the galleries, which extend the 
whole length and width of the 
chamber, small lights are placed 
in order that the general lighting 
from overhead may not cast a 
shadow upon the back rows of 
t he members’ seats. Those lights 
are out of view from the body of 
the House. 

From what lias been stated 
it will be gathered that a highly 
complicated organisation lias its 
home in the lower regions of the 
Houses of Parliament, and that 
legislators owe much of the health 
and comfort- which they enjoy 
in the daily discharge of their 
duties to the assiduity and skill 
of the permanent engineering 
staff in the working of the 



arrangements. Criticisms have often been passed upon some of the features of the ventilating 
machinery, and even the efficacy of the system itself has been called in question. Hut there 
is every reason to believe that, having regard to the natural difficulties presented by the 
lowness of the situation of 1 he Houses of Parliament, a real scientific success has been achieved 


by those to whom the work lias been entrusted. Certainly there is no other great, building 
in the world u]k>ii the ventilation of which so much painstaking care has been bestowed. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CLOCK TOWER AND 111G BEN. 


Til K Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament is to-day the most familiar landmark in West- 
minster; but though modern in const met ion, it is the representative of hoary traditions. For 
more than five centuries a clock tower looked out on the great world which centred at the 
Palace of Westminster, and to it generations of Londoners turned as to an institution charged 
with invaluable functions in a day when public clocks were of extreme rarity and watches 
were practically unknown, it is to be seen in Hollar’s drawing of Now Palace Yard- a square 
massive structure, rising in the centre of and high above the line of low buildings which 
formed the eastern side? of the space. The exact site is not now easy to dot ermine ; but we 
shall not he far wrong if we assume that it stood at the Parliament Street end of tin? ground 
now occupied by Parliament, Chambers. 

A curious and, it is believed, true story is associated with the foundation of this ancient, 
cloehard. According to the chroniclers, it had its origin in an episode in which Sir Ralph 
lleigham, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s I tench, figured to his disadvantage. This judge 
altered a court record with intent to relieve a poor man of a part, of his liability, and the 
circumstance becoming known, he was fined eight hundred marks by the King for so grave a lapse 
from the |>ath of judieial duty. The money, by one of t hose whimsical impulses which .marked 


the careers of our modia*val Solons, was 
applied to the erection of a tower to ac- 
commodate a clock, the hell of which, striking 
the hours, would be an ever-present reminder 
to the judges in the adjacent Courts “to 
indifferently administer justice.” In order 
to give greater point to the lesson conveyed, 
the dial bore the legend, “ D incite jusliliam 
muniti .” That- the legend associated with 
the Clock Tower was cherished long after t-hc 
erring lleigham had passed away is shown 
by an anecdote related of two Elizabethan 
judges. Some matter had come before them 
in which an alteration of the records was 
involved. One was inclined to favour the 
change proposed, whereupon the other de- 
murred with the observation, “Brother, 1 
have no mind to build a new clock tower.” 

It is stilted by some authorities that 
this Westminster clock was the first, public 
clock erected in England; but there is 
reason to think that some of the cathedrals 
have prior claims to the honour of introducing 
to the commonalty the mechanism of a 
striking clock. Unquestionably, however, the 
Westminster clock was a very early and 
interesting example of horological science. 



Tho undent prototy)N> of tJio present Clock Tower. In it mum hung the 
famous bell known att “ (Jiv-at Torn of Westminster.” 
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It liad a boll of great size, whose sonorous tones eould be heard as far as the City when the 
wind was in the right direction. First dubbed “ Edward ” in compliment to the Confessor, it 
after the Reformation became familiarly known by the name of “Great Tom,” in allusion, it 
is conjectured, to the depth of its note. For centuries the boll tolled forth the hours and 
filled u place in the jjopular affections. A singular story associated with it is that of the 
sentry on duty at Windsor Castle during the reign of William III. who, charged with sleeping 
at liis post, wived himself by the defence that lie heard the clock strike thirteen instead of 
twelve. According to the statements published at the time of the man's death, the assertion 
ns to flie wrong striking of the clock was at first disbelieved by the Court owing to the 
great distance which the sound had to travel ; but after his condemnation by the court-martial 
several reputable persons eaine forward and made affidavits to the effect that the clock did 
actually strike thirteen, whoreujKm the King granted a free pardon to the prisoner. 



GALLERY OVER CLOCK FACE, BIG BKN. 

The figure* photographed in the picture supply a mean* of gnngiDg the size of the architectural ornamentations, which appear very email from tho 

ground level. 


The aberration of the clock thus celebrated indicates that it had with the lapse of age 
become decrepit . Colour is lent to this theory by a transaction carried through on August 1st, 
1698, by which the Vestry of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, received a grant of the clochurd 
under the Privy Seal, with the right, apparently, to dispose of it as they deemed best. Some 
little time afterwards the old tower was pulled down under the direction of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and the bell was transferred to St. Paul’s, with the intent, that it should have a place 
in the great building then approaching completion. Its immense weight— it scaled 82 cwt. 2 qrs. 
21 11). — made the removal over the indifferent roads with the means then available a matter 
of great difficulty. All went well until it reached Temple Bar, when a sudden lurch of the 
carriage brought the groat piece of metal violently to the ground, irremediably injuring it. 
The bell was recast in 1716 by Whitman, and, after remaining for some years in a shed in 
the Cathedral Yard, was hoisted to its jjosition in the Western Tower, from whence its deep 




J^'i-oih a photo bif IK. 8. Campbell. Copyright, Hutchinson <fr Co, 

TIIE CLOCK TOWER, FROM THE HOOF OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 
The view from this position is one of the most striking that is obtainable. 
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notes now sound out upon London. The 
clock disappeared — whence no one knows. 
Most probably it was relegated to the 
rubbish-heap, as many other* interesting 
relics of old I^ondon have been since. 

When Harry drew up his plans for 
the new Palace of Westminster, he very 
happily revived the memory of Westminsler’s 
ancient institution by making a clock tower 
a lending feature of his design, lie attached 
much importance to the structure, ami 
devoted especial pains to its construction. 
In the result we have the stately edifice 
soaring in its solid majesty more than 
three hundred feet above the river. The 
tower is best seen bv the spectator when 
he approaches it. from the Surrey side of 
Westminster Hridgc. From that point it 
stands out 'in bold outline, its imposing 
appearance giving the impression of a 
greater altitude than it really possesses. 
At the base of the tower burns a fire for 
the purpose of creating a draught, in the 
ventilating shaft which runs up the build- 
ing. At a slightly higher elevation, on a 
level with Bridge Street, are the apartments 
which constitute the Parliamentary prison. 
Of this institution and its occasional occu- 
pants we shall have something to say later. 
Meanwhile, it is sufficient to state that, as 
prisons go, the place is comfortable enough ; 
but prisoners are sadly disturbed by the 
striking of the great clock, the bells of which 
produce a particularly disagreeable vibration. 

As perhaps becomes its position as one 
of the principal clocks in the world, the 
great clock of Westminster was cradled in 
strife. A 1 unit it raged for years a tierce 
controversy — or, rather, controversies, for 
there were a series of them — which engaged 
the close attention of the Ministry of the 
day and even of Parliament itself. The 
history of the struggle as related in the 
voluminous Parliamentary pipers is not 
without interest, and occasionally amuse- 
ment, for the public of to-day. The person- 
alities which were freely exchanged between 
the contending parties are reminiscent 
rather of Katanswill than of Westminster: 
the moods in which the contesting parties 
are shown are characteristic more of the 
boudoir than of the workshop or of the Senate House. Viewed now from the calm vantage- 
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ground of the historical investigator, they excite wonder that such heat should have been 
engendered over so prosaic and business-like a matter. 

At. the outset the disputation was as to who should make the clock. Karrv favoured Mr. 
Vulliamy, the clock maker to the Queen, the constructor of the Windsor Castle dock, and the 
descendant ol a race ot tradesmen who laid basked in tin* sun of Koval favour in unbroken 
line from the reign of (ieorge II. Mr. (i. B. Airy, the Astronomer -Boyal, supported the 
interests of Mr. Dent, chronometer-maker of the Strand, the designer of the Koval Exchange clock, 
which he asserted was “the best public dock in the world.” A third Kieiimond appeared in 
the field in the person of Mr. Whitehurst, of Derby, descril>ed as “a man of reputation in 
the North of England, and known as the inventor of the * Watchman's dock.*” Mr. Vulliarny 
had the advantage of the start. He wiu* asked by Barry to prepare plans and sped Heat ions of 
a suitable clock, and he did so in the full expectation that the work of construction would 



WIG JIKK : THii CLOCK WORKS. 

In the jierfection of ita mechanism the clock Btnmls lwgh anionpst the parent clock* of the world, if, indeed, it 1 h not at the very head. 


come to him. But lie was soon undeceived on this point. An intimation was conveyed to 
him that there would he a competition for the honour, and that the Astronomer-Koyal would he 
the referee. This was enough for the independent old dockmaker, who is stated by Mr. Airy, 
in one ot his official communications, with some truth, to have had an “ unmanageable tern per.” 
He wrote promptly declining to enter into any competition, partly on general grounds, partly 
because he objected to the appointment of the Astronomer-Koyal as sole veferoo- that gentleman 
having “shown himself to be strongly prejudiced in favour of an individual known for many 
years us an eminent, maker of marine chronometers, but who has only within the last three 
years turned his attention to making public clocks.” 

Mr. Yulliamy’s retirement left Mr. Dent and Mr. Whitehurst- fare to face. But there wus 
never any serious rivalry between the two. Aided by the Astronomer- Koyal’s powerful 
l>at ronage, and further assisted by the extreme lowness of his estimate — .£1,500 — Mr. Dent had 
things practically his own way. Before, however, the business was dosed, an incident occurred 
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which went near causing his withdrawal from the scone. This was the giving out of orders 
for some of the smaller clocks in the Palace to Mr. Vulliamy. In indignation at the 
recognition of his rival he intimated his intention to retire, from the competition. Finally an 
assurance was given him that no further favours should he bestowed on Mr. Vulliamy, and, 
satisfied with the pledge, he once more entered the arena, to receive eventually his reward in 
the shape of the contract for the construction of the clock. 

Now commenced another and sharper controversy relative to the clock. Pefore the contract, 
was finally given out in 1832, the Government had associated with the Astronomer- Koyal as 
referee Mr. Edmund Peckett Denison (the present. Lord (irimthorpe). This gentleman had given a 
profound study to the subject of clockiuakiug, and had acquired a knowledge of the inechunical 
side of the question not interior to that of the professional expert-. To these practical gilts lie 
added a very pretty facility for vigorous controversy. A sjMide in his eves was a spade, and 
such he was wont to call it. His fighting instincts, as well as his technical lore, were called 
into play soon after lie had entered upon the scene as an associate of Mr. Airy. The cause of 

offence was a memorial pre- 
sented by the Worshipful 
Company of Clock makers 
expressing surprise that the 
order for the clock had been 
given direct to Mr. Dent 
under t-lic immediate direction 
of the Astronomer- Koval and 
Mr. Edward Pocket t Denison, 
a barrister, in place of sul>- 
mitting it, as was originally 
intended, to competition. 
An attack was made on Mr. 
Dent’s reputation in the me- 
morial, and there was also a 
sharp thrust at Mr. Denison, 
whose competence to judge 
in such a matter was im- 
tuk mechanism eou sTiiiKiNO mo ben. pugned, und wlio was charged 

Though the anrnngcmonta are extremely complicated, they very rarely get out of order. " 111* engineering ail “ OXl ]*H\ H- 

gant puff” of himself in 

connection with the Crystal Palace clock, the design of which he furnished to Mr. Dent. 
A reply was forthcoming from Mr. Denison couched in very plain language. It was the 
plainer because' — as a result, it seemed, of the memorial — ail additional referee had boon 
apjKiinted in the person of a Mr. Stephenson. Mr. Vulliamy was singled out as the in- 
stigator of the memorial, and to show his animus a remark of his was cited to the effect 
that ‘“Mr. Dent w T ill never make that clock.” Scornful reference was made to the capacities 
of the memorialists to judge clocks as illustrated by a eulogy of the thirty-hour clock at 
the Hotel de Ville, Paris, and they were told that if ever they examined that clock at 
all “they do not at this* moment understand either the nature or the object of its con- 
struction.” As for the additional referee, Mr. Denison flatly declined to act with him, and lie 
told Ijord John Manners (who had succeeded to the First Commissionership of Works) that 
“there was no iiowcr now' existing in anybody to subject Mr. Dent to the control of any other 
jiersons, besides those to whom lie is subjected by his contract.” Itetorts, by no means all of 
the courteous order, followed, and for months the fiery controversy raged. Pefore it quite died 
out new condit ions arose, and with them fresh matter for dispute. First came the death of 
Mr. Dent, bringing in its train a legacy of legal difficulties with reference to the contract, 
which were only settled after 2>rolonged correspondence and a reference to the Law Officers of 
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the Crown. Then followed a sage discussion amongst the pundits of the Treasury as to whether 
the contractor for the clock was entitled to be paid his charges at the time agreed upon despite 
the fact that owing to the delay in building the tower the condition precedent stipulated — 
that the clock should be fixed and completed in February, 1854— Imd not been fulfilled. Close 
uiion this controversy came a rupture between Mr. Airy and Mr. Beckett Denison, culminating, 
after a brisk correspon- 
dence, in the resignation 
of the former. 

Meanwhile, a 
stant* battle was 
c o e d i n g between 
clock makers and 
Denison on the 
hand, and Sir Charles 
Harry and the Office of 
Works on the other, as 
to the structural features 
of the tower, and the 
exact rights of the former 
to be consulted upon 
them. When this had 
been settled after a 
fashion, difficulties arose 
over the construction of 
the hands. They were 
first made of east-iron, 
and proved too heavy to 
he put. up. Afterwards, 
when lighter ones of 
gun-metal had been made, 
they were so fixed that 
they fell oven* a minute 
or two every time after 
they passed the vertical. 

The last, in some 
respects the greatest, 
trouble was appropriately 
over the big hell. There 
was an acrimonious 
correspondence as to who 
should cast this adjunct 
of the clock and who 
should superintend the 
work, and when these 
points had been settled 
and “Big lien" — so named after Sir Benjamin llall, First Commissioner of Works — had been 
created, other and more practical worries had to be faced. Brought by sea from the manu- 
factory of Messrs. Warner, the bell-founders, at Stockton-on-Tees, the bell very narrowly escaped 
finding a resting-place on the ocean bed, owing to a severe storm which overtook the vessel 
on which it was embarked. When at length it reached Loudon and had been hung for test ing 
pur]>oses at the foot of the Clock Tower in Palace Yard, the discovery was made that, in 
easting, the bell absorbed two tons more metal than had been calculated, and therefore required 

;u; 
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a clapper twice as heavy as that provided. 
Day after day Londoners were edified by 
the dang of “Dig Den,” and excitement prc- 
vailed in the neighlxmrhood of Westminster. 
(Crowds were admitted to s(*e t lie monster bell, 
and discussions took place among musical 
experts as to whether the tone of it, was true 
or not. At length, after some months’ trial, 
the question was set at rest by the cracking 
of the liell. Upon examination a fault in 
• the casting was discovered, a spot where two 
streams of metal, which should have met, had 
never joined. Ho M l>ig Den the first was dis- 
carded, to he recast, by ]\lessrs. Men vs, of 
Whitechapel. ihit < he chapter of accidents 
was not to end yet. Alter the easting opera- 
tion a flaw revealed itself in the metal. This 
seemed likely to make another casting 
necessary, but it. was eventually found possi 
ble by cutting out, a piece of metal to 
remedy the defects. The renovated bell was 
at last hoisted to its perch in .the tower, and 
there it has remained for forty-throe years 
sounding with its deep boom the hours, with 
only an occasional few’ days’ break, brought 
about- by storms ortho necessity of carrying out repairs to the clock. The hell weighs thirteen 
and a half tons, and the striking clapper weighs seven liuudredweight. The four quarter-chime 
hells together make nearly eight and a half tons of metal. 

The internal arrangements of the (-lock Tower merit, notice for the ingenuity with which 
t In* architectural features have been made to subserve the pur] macs of the clock. Leached bv 
a winding staircase of throe hundred and seventy-four steps is an inner gallery which runs 
round the inside* of the? four huge* opal glass clock faces, each of which is twenty-three feet 
in diameter. At the hack ordinary gas brackets project from t ho wall, the* illumination of 
the dials by gas-light being considered preferable to electricity, this illuminant possessing the 
advantage of keeping the atmosphere warm round the clock works. The minute* hand of e*ach 
elial is fourteen feet long, and weigh about two hundredweight. The figure's are two feet long, 
and the* minute spaces each measure a foot square. 

Knclosed by the four walls behind the dials, tjie clock-room fills up a considerable* space*. 
Here all is perfectly clean and orderly, the monster works going smoothly and with little sound. 
So careful are the* authorities to ensure perfect accuracy in the? time kept, that, twice a day 
the ruling of the clock is automatically telegraphed to Greenwich Observatory in order to 
tumble the performance of the instrument to l>e checked. The pendulum is not touched 
unless an error of two seconds is discovered, and this is not a very frequent occurrence. The 
pendulum, which bangs iu a chamber of sheet iron as a protection against, wind influence*, 
is thirteen feet long, and heats two seconds. Tilts hob of the pendulum weighs four hundred- 
weight. The weights of the clock weigh nearly two and a half tons, and fall about one 
hundred and seventy-five feet. The laborious task of winding up the great clock is performed 
by two men, who three times a week spend five hours in the clock-room. None of the 
various suggestions for winding by other means than manual labour have yet met with 
approval. 

Above the clock dials is mi ojien gallery which affords a fine view’ for miles round. Tlie 
northern heights and the Surrey hills stand out clearly. The Thames Valley is well defined, 
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and the river itself seen from this sj>ot shows the windings scarcely appreciated when 
travelling upon the surface level. Close by, the parks contrast- pleasantly with the mass of 
building's eastward. The river bridges, the embankments and appronehes to them, all crowded 
with moving traffic, are seen with peculiar fascination from the lofty spot, while a good idea 
of the full life and bustle of the western Loudon st reels is also obtainable. The grand old 
Abbey cpiite close stands isolated, and seems small compared with the actual space occupied, 
and, looking immediately down, the whole plan and arrangement, of the Houses of Parliament 
is seen in all its completeness. Finally, oil the southern side, the visitor has a pretty view of 
St. Thomas's Hospital and of the Albert Embankment. 

In the belfry Ixdiind the gallery swings *• Hig Hen ” and the four quarter-bells, and reached 
bv a ladder going st ill higher is the monster lantern signal-light always kept burning alter dark 
when the House of Commons is at work. For many years a lantern of a different construction, 
situated slightly higher 
than the present, one, 
was in use. This light, 
only shed its effulgence 
over West liondon, a 
display of part ial it v 
which in course of time 
gave rise to a consider- 
able amount of dissatis- 
faction. So great was 
the discontent of mem- 
bers who had the mis- 
fortune to live in South, 

East, or North London, 
that the Government 
deemed it, politic- to make 
the change to the present 
system of light ing, which 
treats all points of the 
com] kiss on an eijnal 
footing. The illuminat- 
ing apjKtrat us is a lantern 
nine feet in diameter 
and twelve feet high, 
standing in the centre 
of au iron chamber 
situated about two 
hundred and fifty feet 
from the ground. It is 
equipped with a dioptric 
apl>aratus, a refracting 
belt- of polished glass, 
and a Wighain light- 
house sixty-eiglit-jet 
burner. The jets are 
so placed with regard 
to each other that, when 
drawn into shape by the 

( 1 hanging Hue with »fi, 8 f (unong hell U j K)n which the horn's of the great Westminster clock are struck. It weighs thirteen and 

a talc terminal, they aimiftons. 
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produce a solid mass of flame, consuming about, two hundred and forty cubic feet of gas an 
hour, with illuminating power of two thousand four hundred candles. The naked flames from 
the burners fall without interrupt ion upon every portion of the surface of the dioptric apparatus 
and the whole is within the substantially constructed glazed lantern. The body of the light 
is so powerful that on being thrown through the openings between the stanchions supporting 
the spire, the principal supports or the four comers of the tower do not seriously intercept 
•the rays, but allow a beam of light to be diffused throughout the entire circle. Mechanical 
arrangements are in force* for regulating the quantity of gas in use according to the atmospheric 
conditions, and a clockwork mechanism is attached to impart flashes to the light if required. 



TlIC 1SELPKY, 

Showing n ]Kirtioii of “ Big Ben” and the emaller India uikui which the quartern me struck. 


Although, like the clock, the signal is lighted by a man ascending the tower, a lever, situated 
in the ventilating chamber immediately beneath the floor of the House of Commons, is used 
for extinguishing the light directly the Speaker vacates his chair at the adjournment of 
the House. 

Taking it as a whole, the Clock Tower is one of the most interesting features of the modem 
Palace of Westminster. Now that the hitler controversies which attended the raising and 
equipment of this structure have died away, we can without prejudice or partisanship admire 
the beauty of Barry's architecture and the practical value of Lord (Jrimthorpe’s work upon the 
clock, which is not only one of the largest timepieces in the world, but is also one of the 
finest in a mechanical sense. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CRYPT CHAPEL AND CLOISTERS AND THE JEWEL TOWER. 

“A roEM in stone” is the 1 enthusiastic' description n])plied by one writer to the beautiful 
little structure beneath St. Stephen's JIall which, anciently styled St. Mary -in-1 he- Yu lilts, is 
familiarly known at the present day as the Crypt Chapel. 1 The term is not misapplied. 
Amongst minor ecclesiastical buildings in the country there is none which embodies in a 
higher degree the sentiment of architecture*. Jhiilt in the thirteenth century, in the heyday 
of Gothic art, it, combines with perfect proportions the most exquisite beauty of decorative 
detail. Its clustering masses of carved stone-work, gorgeous in their prodigality of detail, its 
windows filled with delicate tracery, its complete harmony of style — these give to the chapel 
a charm and a grace which do not fail to strike the least impressionable of visitors. 


¥ 



A SKCTION or THE CRYPT ClIAPEb, 

Showing tht* ontnmoo mid one of the most elaborate jmrtiom of the beautiful wti mo-work. 


It is characteristic of the indifference and neglect ot ancient monuments and works of art 
which prevailed during the Georgian* 1 period that this magnificent example of decorated 
Gothic work was profaned by being put to the basest service. Difficult as it is to credit the 

A picture of the Crypt Chapel as it now is will be found on pu-gc 7 of the Introduction. 
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vandalism which could sanction such a pro- 
cedure, it is an undoubted fact that for a 
great many years it was used as a coal-cellar 
and a lumber-room. In this humiliating 
condition it might have remained had not 
accommodation been required for Lord Walpole 
when appointed Auditor of the Exchequer 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It. was then cleared out, refurbished and 
decorated, and devoted to the purposes of a 
domestic a|iartment. Subsequently, during 
the occupancy of the Chair by Mr. Addingt on 
(afterwards lord Sidmont h), it was by vote 
of the House given over to the Speaker, 
with adjaeent portions of the old Palace, for 
an official residence. Its graceful pro) nations 
and fine architectural embellishments sug- 
gested its appropriation as a State dining- 
room, and to this purpose it was devoted 
for many years. During the period that 
the chapel and cloisters were in domestic 
occu]«dion, they were shamefully treated. 

Whilst the latter were partly fitted for 
the appendages of a kitchen, for servants' 
offices, and the most menial pur] maos, the 
area was occupied by a large shed-like 
kitchen; part, of the exquisite lower oratory 
was converted into a scullery, and chimneys, 
sinks, and closets wen* cut. into or hacked 
away without the least regard cither to the 
stability of the edifice or its architectural 
diameter.” 1 

The. tire of 1834, which cleared off the 
flimsy accretions of the old Palace like so 
much matchwood, raged about the massive 
Norman masonry of the chapel in vain. With 
an important section of the adjacent cloisters it emerged practically uninjured. Fortunately, the 
circumstances which made it imperative to remove the old walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel above 
did not operate here. Sir Charles Parry found it possible to build upon the old work, and 
his son, Mr. E. M. Parry, B.A., by restoring it where it needed restoration, and adding to it 
where an extension was suggested in the interest of harmony, assisted to revive in some degree 
the ancient, glories of this jiortioii of the old Palace. Most of the alterations were made in 
the upper cloisters, now used as a members’ cloak-room. These were practically rebuilt, but 
so carefully was the work done that a visitor would probably not detect any material difference 
between the two sections of the structure. 

While the wnrk of restoration was being carried out in 1852, the workmen came ujkmj 
the remains of an ecclesiastic embedded in the masonry of the north wall of the crypt. The 
body, from its position on the right hand of the altar, and from the fact that a pastoral cross 
was buried with it, was supposed to be that of some high dignitary of the Church. A 
suggestion made at the time was that the remains were those of William Lyndwoodc, Bishop 
of St. David’s and Keeper of the Privy Seal, who founded a chantry in the Chapel of St. 

1 Braylcy ami Britton’s “Ancient Palace of Westminster.” 
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I jut uhciI nt tin* cli i lintcninf; of oiu* of the present Speaker's grand* 
children. 
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Stephen by deed, and died in 144(5. This view is supported by a jiassage in the ] intent roll of 
32 Henry I\ ., m. 4, wliieh sets forth the terms of a licence. dated .Inly 19th, from the King to 
“Robert Pyke, clerk, and Adrian Urenebough, executors of Win. Lyndwoode, lately Risliop of »St. 
Davids and Keeper of the Privy Seal, for the foundation of a perpetual chantry in the Under- 
Chapel of St. Stephen, within the King’s Palace of Westminster, for two perpetual chaplains, 
or at least, for one perpetual chaplain, to celebrate Divine service daily in the aforesaid chapel, 
or one of them in the under-chapel (St. Mary’s), and the other at t lit'. Chapel of St, Mary 
de la Pieu, situated near the King’s said Chapel of St. Stephen, for the healthful estate of 
the King and his Consort Margaret, Queen of England, and their souls when they shall die: 
and also for the soul ol the aforesaid Hi shop, whose body lies buried in the* said under-chapel.” 

M I id her the body was actually thrft of the Risliop of St. David’s or not, certain if- is 
that the chapel was used as a place of sepulture, and not in an isolated ease, either. It 



THIS CLOISTERS, HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The clock which in Been on the right of the picture whs hi veil from the fire of the Holmes of rjirlmninnl in 1934. 


follows, therefore, that the appropriation of the building to secular uses was a desecration 
which ought not to have been tolerated. Animated by a spirit of greater reverence, the 
authorities to-day have appropriated the beautiful structure to the pin*)>oses of a private chiqiel 
for the Speaker. Occasional services of a special character are held in the building, as, for 
example, wlum recently the christening of a grandchild of the present Speaker was performed 
there. 

Associated with the Crypt Chapel, and architecturally iu harmony with it, is a beautiful 
little chamber known familiarly as the ••Oratory.” Originally a chantry chapel built by some 
pious medieval benefactor of St. Stephen’s, it lias gone through many vicissitudes. One of 
the most, interesting of its traditions assigns to it. the dubious honour of lieing the place in 
which the death warrant of Charles I. was signed. Rut considerable doubt 1ms been cad. upon 
this story by historical investigators, who have taken the trouble to trace the circumstances 
under which the fatal document was signed. According to the evidence of a witness named 
Ewer, who appeared at the trial of Henry Marten, the signatures were appended in tlie 
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Tainted Chamber, and it was there that occurred the ill-timed horseplay between Cromwell 
and Marten, during which the two inked each other’s faces with the pons with which they 
wrote their names. Other testimony goes to show that several signatures weie inscribed 
subsequently at Challoner’s house in Clerkenwell. The probability is that after the first 
signing additional names were introduced to widen the sphere of responsibility, and that some 
of these wore appended to the warrant in the Oratory as well as at Challoner’s house. The 
chamber, however, stands in need of no adventitious aid, such as a picturesque story like this 
supplies to recommend it to notice. It is an architectural gem of the purest water, and as 
such will always attract, the attention of all lovers of beauty. 

Even older than the crypt and the cloisters, though without any pretensions to the 
architectural interest with which those portions of the ancient Palace are invested, is the 
structure known as tlie Jewel Tower. Tucked away behind the buildings in Old Palace Yard, 
facing the House of Lords, it easily escapes notice. Indeed, comparatively few people know 
of its existence. Yet it is, next to the Abbey and Westminster Hall, historically the most, 
interesting building in this locality, for it is the sole* portion of the ancient Palace of West- 



minster that, has conn? down 
to us in practically its original 
form. Walcott, speaks of it as 
of “the ago of William Kufus,” 
but Sir Gilbert Scott- places it 
somewhat, later — in the reign 
of Li chard II. Whatever the 
precise date of the structure, 
its exceptional antiquity is 
beyond question, for there are 
records extant which show 
that in 1377 it was granted 
by the abbot and convent, wit h 
a small closes adjoining it, to 
Edward III. It was used by 
that- monarch as a repository 
for the State jewels, and it 
then received the mime which 
is used to designate it to the 
present day. In its char- 
acter of treasure house it 
was the witness of some strange 
incidents. Hut these do not 
come withii>the scope of the 
present narrative. Arch it oc- 
turally the tower has many 
points of interest. “The walls,” 
says Sir Gilbert Seott, “are 
perfect, even to the parapets, 
and the original doorways 
remain, their heads being of 
the form called the shouldered 
arch, so much used in domestic 
work throughout the Middle 
Ages, from the twelfth century 


to the fifteenth ... A modern 


vault, has been introduced over 
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the first floor room, : 
probably as a security 
against fire, this room 
having had originally 
a wooden ceiling ; but 
fortunately the ground 
rooms have been pre- 
served intact, with 
their original ground 
vaults, with moulded 
ribs and carved bosses 
— evidently a part of 
the same work as the 
cloisters and other 
vaulted siib-st ructures 
of Abbot Littlington.” 

After serving for 
many years the pur- 
poses of a treasure 
chamber, it was turned 
over to the Govern- 
ment authorities for 
the storage of 
records, and came 
to l>e known as the 
1 *arl lament. C lian d >er . 

It was the depository 
of the legislative 
archives until the 
construction of the 
mighty Victoria 
Tower hard by 
furnished a muni- 
ment chamber more 
fitted to the needs 
of the Imperial 
Legislature. Hut, as 
Dean {Stanley aptly 
says, the grey fortress 
still remains, and, 
with the Treasury 

and Chapter House, forms the triple link of the English State and Church with the venerable 
past. “Comparing the concentration of English historical edifices at Westminster with those 
at Home under the Capitol, as the Temple of Saturn finds its likeness in the Treasury and 
the Temple of Concord (where the Seriate assembled) in the Chapter House and refectory, so 
the massive walls of the Tabularium, where the decrees of the Senate were carefully guarded, 
correspond to the square tower of the Parliament Office, overlooking the garden of the precincts 
from which it has long been jiarted." 

During the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament after the fire of 1 834, the tower 
formed jwirt of the Speaker’s residence, and in 18GG came into the possession of the DejMirt merit 
of the Board of Trade, and is now used as part of the Government Standards Weights 
and Measures Office. An interesting account of the standards and their connection with 

37 
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Til K OLD STANDARDS, JEWEL TOWER. 

Homo of the undent lueoMuiVH preserved by tho Htandurdfi PqmrtmouL in tho Tower. 


Parliament is given by Mr. Ifenrv J. Chaney in his recent work, 1 from which we learn that 
until Queen Elizabeth’* time the standards in use had been those of Henry VII. The legal 
standards made by Elizabeth continued down to 1824, when a uniform system of weights and 
measures was introduced by legislation, the outcome of the reports of various Parliamentary 
inquiries extending over a period of sixty years. In 1825, under the advice of various scientific 
authorities, brass copies of the new 1 in pi ‘rial standards were rn:tde and deposited at the office 
of the Exchequer. They became known as the “Exchequer standards,” and are now included 
in those of the Hoard of Trade. They had been in the custody of the Clerk of the House of 
(•ominous in accordance with a resolution of the House of 1758; but these standards did not 
eseape the ravages of the fire in 1831, and were injured or supposed to have been destroyed 
when the Houses of Parliament were burned. Later, however, certain of them were discovered 
in the ruins, among them particularly the yard measure, and they are now preserved, still 
under the charge of the Clerk of the Houses in a lobby leading to that, officer’s residence, 
reached by a corridor at the back of the Speakers Chair. 

in 1854, in consequence of the recommendations of a Itoyal Commission, new Imperial 
standards were made and duly legalised. The yard and the pound were verified by comparison. 
Copies of the new Imperial standards were? then de]>osited in the Houses of Parliament., Koval 
Mint, etc., and they are known as the “Parliamentary copies,” the object being that should 
the original standards he lost or injured, authentic copies can be easily found. Hv a subsequent. 
Act of Parliament the “Parliamentary copies” are required to he compared with each other 
once in twenty years, and upon the last occasion (181)2) Mr. Speaker Arthur W. Peel, 
accompanied by the high officers of the Hoard of Trade and the Secretary to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, met together for the purpose. The “ Parliamentary copies” of the standards were 
removed from their place of deposit within the wall under the blank window on the right- 
1 “Treatise on Standard Weights and Measures in use in the British Empire,” 1897. 
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lmnd side of the second landing of the public staircase leading from the lower waiting hall 
up to the Commons committee-rooms in the. new Palace of Westminster, and being compared 
with the standards produced by the Hoard of Trade were declared not in any wav destroyed, 
defaced, or otherwise injured, but to all intents and purposes in the same condition as when 
they were immured in 1872. Subsequently, on the report of Air. Henry .T. Chaney, 
the Superintendent of Weights and Measures, they were replaced in their original eases and 

boxes in the following manner: The platinum pound wsis wrapped in Swedish filtering paper, 

and was then placed in its silver-gilt, ease, which in its turn was placed in a square solid bronze 
case; the bronze case was afterwards deposited in a mahogany box, which was screwed down 
and sealed. The immmvd yard was placed on its eight rollers within a mahogany box. which 
was also screwed down and sealed. Bot.li mahogany boxes wore then deposited within a lead 
case, which was soldered down. Finally, the oak box was put within the cavity in the stone 
wall. Before the removal of the standards a mason had caret’ lly sawn through the cement 

round the joints of a large stone which closed the cavity, and after they had been re-deposited 

tin* same stone was inserted and was grouted in with cement. Tin*, brass tablet now upon the 
wall records the fact that “Within this wall are deposited standards of the British yard 
measure and the British pound weight.” This record of the standards makes it evident that 
the present- imperial measures, etc., were derived from those of Queen Elizabeth, and these 
in their turn from the time of Henry VII., the latter having withstood the changes of four 
centuries. 

At one period the standards were kepi, under the charge of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the Pyx Chapel at Westminster Abbey- Tin* entrance to this is near the Chapter 
House, through massive double doors which are still in a state of good preservation. In 
the interior .are shown the altar (which, it appears, may have been used for coinage purposes), a 
number of old oak presses in which State records were stored, and chests in which the 
standards and assays of gold and silver were deposited. Dean Stanley in his ‘-Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey ” thus describes the Pyx Chapel : “In the east cloister is an 



IMPOUNDED FALSE M EAHU ItKS IN THE JEWEL TOWER MUSEUM. 

An iiitcro*tiii|f collection jirewrvo.l by tho Standards Dcjiartiiicnt. to illustrate the Ingenuity of the fraudulent trader. 
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ancient double floor made of. oak, eacli door 
having three locks which admit to the 
chapel, which was no less than the Treasury 
of Kngland— a grand word, which, while it 
conveys us back to the most primitive times, 
is yet big with the destinies of the present 
and the future of that sacred body. It was 
probably immediately after the Conquest 
that the Kings determined to lodge their 
treasures there, under the guardianship of 
the inviolable sanctuary which St. Peter had 
consecrated and the bones of the Confessor 
lmd sanctified.” 

Connected with the garden which once 
existed about the Jewel Tower is a curious 
story which Dean Stanley recalls in his 
fascinating work. “Not far from the tower,” 
he says, “ lived a hermit who formed an 
adjunct of the monastic community — an 
advanced guard of peculiar sanctity. The 
anchorite who occupied this tenement at the 
close of the fourteenth century was buried 
in a leaden coffin in a small chapel attached 
to his cell. A certain William I’shbornc, 
keeper of the adjacent Palace, suborned a 
plumber of the convent to dig up the 
sacred bones, which he tossed into the well 
in the centre, of the cloister cemetery, and 
had the leaden coffin conveyed by its iron 
clasps to bis office. The sacrilege was first visited on the poor plumber, who was seized 
with sudden faintness and died in Ushborne’s house. This, however, was but the beginning 
ot Ushborne’s crimes. He afterwards contrived to appropriate the waste marsh (between 
the tower and the river), which he turned into a garden, with a pond to preserve his own 
fresh fish. On a certain fast day — the Vigil of St. Peter ad Vincula — the day before 
the great conventual feast on the fat- bucks of Windsor — lie invited bis Westminster 
neighbours to a supper. Out of the pond he had fished a large pike. Ho himself began 
upon it, and after two or three mouthfuls he screamed out, ‘Look! look There is come a 
fellow who is going to choke me,’ and, thus caught, without the viat/icuin by the very fish 
which bad been the cause of his sacrilege?, lie died on the spot, and was buried in the 
choir of St. Margaret’s.” This story long went round the monastic circle at Westminster, and 
lent to this corner of the Abbey precincts a tinge of real romance until the modern “house- 
breaker” and road-maker came along and gave to the scene of the ghostly hermit’s retreat a 
thoroughly modern and commonplace appearance. The well-known house in Old Palace Yard 
occupied by Mr. Labouchore abuts upon the Jewel Tower, and it. could not have been far from 
his garden that the sacrilegious Ushborne caught the mysterious pike which caused his death. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL. 


In the general description of the old Padace of Westminster allusion has boon made to the 
erection of St. Stephen's Chapel; but in view of the architectural importance of the building 
and its fame as t lie home of the Mouse of Commons during three centuries, some more 
lengthened reference to it seems to be demanded before we take final leave of the architectural 
features of the Palace of 
Westminster, old -and new. ' 

As a collegiate chapel, with 
all the attributes of such an 
ecclesiastical establishment., 
situated in. the heart of the 
Palace of the King, it enjoyed 
during the early centuries of 
its existence a special dis- 
tinction. Jewels were lavished 
upon its shrines with extra- 
ordinary profuseness. Its 
decorations also, as we shall 
have occasion to show, were 
on a scale of magnificence 
such as marked no other 
sacred building of that period. 

Moreover, its services were of 
exceptional splendour; in fact, 
there were few churches in 
the country which, in its day, 
were more famous. Yet such 
were its vicissitudes that 
the building is remembered 
in this age, not as a great 
ccel es i astieal e st abl i s 1 1 merit, 
but as a political and legisla- 
tive centre second to none in 
the world for the engrossing 
int erest of t he event s of which 
it has been the scene. 

When the faithful 
Commons left the Chapter 
House of the Abbey — or were 
ejected from it for disorderly 
behaviour according to one 
authority — the Chapel, in 
which they were then installed, 



ONE OF THE PAINTINGS ON THE WALES OK ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL. 

Tho subject illustrated is the Nativity. The picture is interesting ns ono of the earliest specimens 


of paintings in oils in this uountty. 
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NTICPHF.N S CHAPEL CLOISTERS. 


had sadly degenerated. Its 
rich endowments diverted 
to other uses, 1 - its clergy 
scattered, and the spirit of 
devotion which had once 
ministered to its magnifi- 
cence extinct, it hud fallen 
into neglect, and jiossibly 
also into some decay. In 
what manner it was adapted 
to its legislative pnrjx)ses 
there is no record extant, 

. .... „ a , v . f () whow. Jlie presumption A vuiria : of an angel which 

()M‘j Ul‘ llll'j 1 JASSO- It hl.lLN OS IN ■ j. i j. i *j 1 11 

is that when it- was handed appeared in the ornamental stone- 

TIIF. CENTRE OF TIIK QltOIXK OF ST. , .. , kll m Uili • 

over to the Commons in " OKK OJ * tiii-. old m. Stephen s 

STEPHEN S ClIAPEL CU.OTKTERS. , . CIIAIM.-T rmu’m^ 

tlm years immediately sue- «■"*»»* cunsihtb. 

feeding tlie Aft. for the sup] iression of the religious foundations, it was fitted up in mueh the style 
which marked it in the next century. In the earliest views extant- of the House of Commons 
those on the seals of the Court of King’s Bench and the Court of Common Ideas, cast in 1()*48 — 
the walls are shown with a plain wainscoting and with the ecclesiastical features of the edifice other- 
wise disguised. A change appears to have been made a little later liy the- introduction of tapestry 
hangings, for the Commonwealth seal of 1051 represents t ho walls thus covered. The aspect of 
the House was not materially changed until the reign of Queen Anne, when, to provide greater 
accommodation, Sir Christopher Wren was called in to erect galleries. Whatever tin 1 , services 
of the eminent architect elsewhere, ho shone very inconspicuously in his work at the Palace of 
Westminster. His alterations wore mostly in the nature of disfigurements, tending, as they did, to 
conceal, and in some instances to mutilate*, the beautiful work of the ancient Chapel. Viewing the 
matter in the light of subsequent discoveries, it is ext inordinary that so great a master of taste 
should have given his sanction to changes which tended to mar still further such a noble edifice 
as the Chapel even then was. But it, is possible that his hands were tied by his instructions that 
the duty imposed upon him was not to renovate and restore, but merely to provide additional 
elbow-room for members, whose numbers had l>eeii swollen by the then recent Union with Scotland. 

After the completion of Wren’s alterations, the Chapel underwent no other important 
change until a further addition to the accommodation was rendered necessary in 1800 by the 
admission of one hundred and three Irish members as a consequence of the Union with Ireland. 
To meet the exigency an ingenious scheme was adopted. This was the razing of the old side walls 

of the. Chapel, which were 

three feet, thick, and the 
building upon the foundation 
of a new wall only one 
foot thick, in this way an 
additional width of four feet 
was obtained in the chamber, 
sufficient, to meet, the new 
demands. 

As soon as the wains- 
coting was removed pre- 
paratory to carrying out 
the plan, it was discovered 

i.rn..., U uv>.<ivi Iiv. i>l< 'in I.' HiVfniTli that the old StOIlO Walls RAdlKT) IMOKOCltAM USED TV TIIK 










It E PRESEN TAT ION OF T1I13 BAVIOUR 
AS SEEN IN TIIK MASONRY OF THE OLD 
ST. STEPHEN'S CHAl'EL CLOISTERS. . 


1 Hy a statute of 1 Edward 
VI. (A.P 1547) 


BACHED MONOGRAM USED IN T11E 
ORNAMENTATION OF THE OLD ST. 
STEPHEN’* CHAPEL CLOISTERS. 




ARMORIAL JlKARItfOS FROM ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL. 


15. ‘pnulnr.il from Niultira “ Antlquttle of Wmtmliihtiv." when* ttt*y an- UlniUll.il ns fWlowx. rnuliim runm l.-rt t«. | K bt: 1. Richard FllzAlaii, Karl of Arundel. 
•1. H. ItolNTt K*I rl of Suffolk, il. 1ST. ; Iliilph Karl of Stafford. «l. lOTo; 4, William. Kail of Sallsluiiy. .1. Kt*N; : Thomas !I..11 :iii<I, Karl or Kent ; «, Liwivnm 

MiimHukm, Karl of run broke, il. 1IH11 ; 7. dm l^ml i'lliitoti. tl. 1JH7 : K, John Wr«\ Karl of Oxford. «t. CLW ; B, Kdwa l^ml Lt‘ I *i , np*nn«T. i:i77. ; lo, William I^nil 
iJitliiipr, il. 1SH1 ; ll, HukIi Courtney. Karl .fllevon. d. 13711: 12. Ilmrv Um\ Ferry . d l.'lfiH : i:t. sir .lumen Andley. aHemra i Lunl Audl-v : il. Hlr Jului inian.l.w, K.f! 
1870 ; IS. Julm dn Sutton, ljonl Dudley, d. 1ICT.I : in, Henry bird Heaiimout. il. i:*.7o : 17. John Lonl Urey, of (.mlnnrr ; IB, to<, mrli drfarr.i to 1..- made out. ‘ * 
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were enriched with a series of beautiful paintings, many of them in a perfect state of 
preservation. Sonic remarkably fine sculptured figures and ornaments were also brought to 
light* and it was furthermore seen that the elegant tracery of the windows had been adorned 
with ancient stained glass. The subjects treated were mostly scriptural. “Upon one side was 
seen St. Mary and St. Joseph; before them knelt King Edward 111., his Queen and Court 
laving their rich offerings before the feet of the Messed Child. Djion the walls were paintings 
repvesentthg scriptural subjects; and on each side of the altar were frescoes of the Nativity 
of Our Most Messed l/ml and Saviour, the presentation of the Holy Infant in the Temple, the 
marriage of Cana of Galilee, and the temptation of the Redeemer in the Wilderness. In the 
windows wore represented Adam and Eve, Noah and his family, Abraham, Joseph, the history 

of the Israelites, and the chief incidents in the life of the I/ml Jesus, from his baptism in 

the River Jordan until the last dread hours of the Crucifixion upon Calvary.” 1 

The discoveries created a great sensation in antiquarian circles, and a thorough investigation 
of the remains was made. Upon the irrefragable evidence afforded by the old records of the 
work done at the Chapel and the payments made for it, it was concluded that the paintings 
were executed between the years 1345 and 1304, in the reign of Edward III. A 11 interesting 

circumstance also disclosed was that many of the paintings were in oils, and that they wore 

consequently amongst the earliest specimens of that class of art- work in existence. 

Little need he said of the later structural history of the Chapel. In its enlarged 
condition it remained unchanged until the tire of 1834 burnt out the flimsy galleries and 
partitions and other modern features, and left the shell of the ancient building standing, gaunt, 
and black, but yet with many traces of its old beauty ujion it. Afterwards, as is related 
elsewhere, the. walls were pulled down to make way for the new Palace of Westminster of 
Sir Charles Hurry, and all that is left to us of the famous building is its brilliant memories 
of three hundred years of national life, lint what memories they are! Across the floor flit, 
t lie images of all the great men who helped in the government of the country from the 
sjincious age of Elizabeth to the Golden Era of Victoria. Cecil, Coke, Jlyde, Hym, Hampden, 
Cromwell, Somers, Walpole, Rolingbroke, Harley, St. John, the two Hitts, Hox, Helliam, 
Mansfield, Sheridan, Rurke, ('aiming, Melbourne, Reel, Gladstone— these are a few of the 
names that instantly occur to the mind in connection with this ancient building. Its secular 
hist ory is an epitome of the growth and development of modem constitutional government. 
Some of the greatest, events in English history — events which had their direct influence in 
the moulding of the Rritish Empire — actually occurred within its walls. If it, still existed, 
110 single chamber would have a profounder interest or more stirring associations for the 
politician or .for the student. 

1 Walcott’s “Memorials of Westminster.” 






THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT FROM LAMBETH PALACE. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

PARLIAMENT IS BK/SO— ROYAL SPEECHES. 


Far back in the remote past of Parliamentary history must. l>e sought- the genesis of those 
ornate eereinoiiies which now accompany the opening of Parliament. Put in the earliest clays 
no doubt the forms in many respects differed very widely from those now observed. At that, 
period the monarch lived almost constantly in the Palace of Westminster, and as Parliaments 
were customarily held in one or other of its rooms there was little scope for display apart 
from that, associated with the ordinary everyday life of the Court. Moreover, it is not difficult 
to understand that the Norman and Plantagenet Kings did not. feed impelled to emphasise bv 
spectacle the existence of the controlling authority which from time to time set itself to 
op] iosc; their arbitrary decrees. Parliament met and discharged certain functions, and that is 
about, all that can be said on the subject,. 

The earliest authentic record in any detail of the opening of Parliament is of the assembly 
summoned at. Westminster by Henry TIL on January 281 h, 12J2. On this occasion there does 
not ap|M‘ar to have been any speech from the throne, as we now understand the term. Tin? 
monarch’s demands, which were for financial aid to prosecute a war with France for the 
Recovery of his lost, possessions, were voiced by Earl Kichnrd, Archbishop Walter (ircy, and 
the; Provost of Beverley. To them the Parliament gave an unfavourable answer in a memorable 
dojfoipeiit which constitutes the first recorded example of a reply to the throne. Two years 
W’hen the pressing necessities of the State constrained the King again to seek the assistance 
o subjects, lie acted as his own spokesman. A similar course was adopted by him on 

subsequent occasions. Indeed, with the lapse of time and tin* growth of the popular discontent, 
^ the King’s misgovernment, the proceedings of Parliament largely partook of the character 
aftercat ion between Henry and his barons. Edward I., following the precedent thus 
of direct personal communication with Parliament, intervened freely in the 
discussions in the national council chamber. 


and exercised a read influence in the framing 
of those laws which have won for him the 
title of the w English Justinian.” To him 
we owe perhaps the most, remarkable King's 
speech that was ever delivered. It was not 
the studied, formal composition which now 
pa^s under the name, but an impassioned 
llaiOTgue — an appeal to the people if ever 
there was ojie- - delivered from a wooden stage 
erected in front of Westminster Hall. The 
occasion of this notable piece of Koval 
oratory was the crisis precipitated in 12 ( J7 
hy Eid ward's unconstitutional act in ordering 
a military levy of the country. 

Alarmed at the menacing attitude of the 
pafls and barons, led by Bohun and Bigod, 
llle King decided upon a frunk public con- 
fession of his error and a promise of amend- 



#P»t‘ as the best means of recovering his 
lost authority. His address— one of the 


The mnnkitth ARjwct of the nmeiiibly will I* noted. Id the earlier Parlia- 
ments the msluHioatical element was very pronounced. 
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TIENRY VII. AND HIS COUNCIL. 


earliest, if not the earliest, platform 
speeches in our history — was tremendously 
effective. In strains of real eloquence, if 
we are to believe the chronicler (Matthew 
of Westminster), he expressed his sorrow 
at past faults and his determination to 
govern constitutionally in the future, 
(’oriel uding, he said: “ I am going to 
ex|M>se myself to danger for your sakes. 
1 prav you, if T return, receive me. as 
you have me now, and I will restore to 
you all that has been taken. Hut if I 
return not. crown my son as your King." 
Deeply stirred by the oration, the assem- 
' bled populace lifted up their hands in 
token f »f their devotion. 

As Parliament developed in power, 
iceedings became more regular and 
protracted, and the relations of the King 
with the assembly grew less intimate. 
In course of time the custom arose of 
Fi'out nail's “ vhrunkh " imn. t-lie King having his speech delivered 

HKKBV VII. AN., ...» OOtTNCIIi. ,, y (1( . ](n tv, t \«A llq.l.t.y Mufr til* fe.nl 

Chancellor. Almost simultaneously there was established the practice, followed to this day, of a 
del mte on the speech, terminated by the adoption of ail address to the Crown. Most authorities 
assign the delivery of the first regular reply to a Koval s|»eeeh to the reign of Kdward III. 
It is certain that from that jieriod dates much of the procedure of Parliament as we know it 
to-day. The rule of the delivery of a speech by the Lord Chancellor was not maintained 
without exceptions. There was a notable departure from the ordinary practice on May 2nd, H21, 
when llenrv V. declared “with his own mouth” the Royal wishes. The King’s necessities at 
the time wen* great, owing to the costliness of the war with France, and he no doubt felt, 
the desirability of exercising his great, personal influence to secure the. supplies requisite for 
the execution of his plans. With his death the old order of the delivery of Royal speeches bv 
proxy was reverted to of necessity. Henry VI. was a mere infant when lie commenced to 
reign, and the opening of his first Parliament, supplies perhaps as curious a picture as any 
that the records on this branch of the subject, afford. The tiny monarch was brought, from the 

Tower on a very tall horse through the crowded streets, and after being regaled with fare suited 

to his tender age, was solemnly taken to the House of Isolds, where, sitting on his mother’s 
lap, he discharged his jiart — most proliablv a noisy one— in the day’s ceremony. “ It was a 
strange sight,” says an old chronicler, “and the first time it was ever so seen in England." 

With litfle variation the procedure at the opening of Parliament remained as it was iri 
Henry VI. V reign until the imperious Elizabeth appeared upon the throne. The Virgin Queen, 
with her love of display and her dominating force of character, infused a new jiersonal element 
into the ceremony, giving to it, a brilliancy and importance that had never previously marked 
it. The industrious IP Ewes, as watchful for picturesque incident as the latter-day professional 
Parliamentary sketch-writers, has left 11 s some vivid word-pictures of these great, legislative 
functions. As they are the first really detailed descriptions of the ojiening of Parliament that 
are extant, some excerpts from them will not be without interest or value. The narrative, so 
far as we are concerned, opens with the assembly of the first Parliament of Elizabeth’s reign 
on Monday, January 25th, 1558. This is the scene in the House of Lords as D’Ewes saw it : 

Mler Majesty sat in the Chair of Estate, and when she stood up her mantle was assisted 
and borne up from her arms by two Noblemen or others of Eminent Itank thereunto ap)>ointed. 



From a drawing by Charles Jh Ward. 

EDWARD I. ADDRESSING HIS SUBJECTS IN NEW PALACE YARD IN 1297 . 
The populace are shown lifting up their bands in token of their devution. 
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The two Seats, on the right and left hand of the ('hair of Estate, were void in respect that 
the first wus Anciently for the King of Scots, when he used to come to our Parliaments, 
and the other on the left, hand is for t he Prince, the immediate heir to the Crown. On the 
form on the right side of the Chair of Estate, which stands on the north side of the Upper 
House, usually sat the spiritual Lords — the Archbishop of York beginning the form and the 
Abbot of Westminster ending it. This was the last Ablmt that ever sat in the House in 
• Englan^, and upon this occasion the two Archbishops sat upon one form by themselves, and then 
the other Bishops in order upon two forms, .on the right hand of the State. The Bishop of 
London first, the Bishop of Durham second, and the Pishop of Winchester in the third place, 
ami then all the other Bishops according to the antiquity of their Consecrations. On the left 
side of the (.-hair of State, which is on the south side of the Upper House, u|h>ti the foremost 
form, sat all the Temporal Lords above the degree of Parous. The Marquis of Winchester, 
tarn! Treasurer of England, beginning that, form, and the Viscountess Bindon ending it. The 
Parous sat on the second form, on the left hand of the State. The Lord Clinton, Lord High 
Admiral of England, began the form by virtue of bis Office, and the Lord St. John of Bletsoe 
ended it. Upon subsequent meetings of the House in this and the next session one form 
was deemed sufficient for all the Barons, but upon this occasion, the attendance being large, 
many Barons sat ujion other Forms, Cross- ways, at Urn lower end of the House. 

“Sir Nicholas Paeon, although the Lord Keeper and also Her Majesty's Chief Secretary, 
was under the degree' of a Baron ; being but a knight, stood behind the (loth of the Estate on 
the right hand. Upon subsequent occasions. Her Majesty not being present, his lordship sat. 
on the first Woolsack, which is placed athwart the House, the Seal and Mace by him. 

“On the Woolsack on the north side of the House and on the right hand of the Estate 
sat the two Chief Justices and other Judges. On the Woolsack on the left hand of the Estate 
and on the south side of the House, sat the Master of the Polls, the IxmJ Chief Baron, and 
the Queen's Learned Council and others. All these may he said to sit on the inner side of 
the Woolsacks, and the Queen’s Learned Council on the outside, next the Bishops. 

“The Clerk of the Crown and Clerk of the Parliament, sat on the Lower Woolsack and 
had a Table before them. The Clerk of the Parliaments had to assist him, his Clerks, but they 
kneeled behind the Woolsack, and wrote thereon. 

“All the Peers had their Mantle's, Hoods, and Kureoats of Crimson Velvet or Scarlet, 
furred with Miniver, their Arms put on the right side, and the Puke of Norfolk had four 

liars of Miniver, the Marquis of 
Winchester and the Earls three, 
and the Barons two. 

“The Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgesses of the House of 
Commons having been summoned 
by Her Majesty’s Command, as 
many as could be conveniently 
let in st ood below the rail or 
bar of the House. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, after conferring privately 
with the Queen, delivered Her 
Majesty's reason for summoning 
Parliament. As soon as Lord 
Keeper ended his Speech the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses 
retired to the House of Commons 
to elect their Speaker.” 

The o|H'ningof a subsequent 
Parliament— that of 15 ( 12 — found 



It'om a tcooflcnt on the title to the Act* oj Parliament, ISM. 

KDWAltU VI. AND II1S COUNCIL. 


The picture rcprcHciite a scene in one of tho old room* of tint Palace of Westminster— 
probably the Painted Cliamber. 



From a Umioiny by A. 1). McCormick. 

HENRY VI. OPENINO PARLIAMENT WITH HIS MOTHER. 

Thix is the only instance recorded in English history in which Parliament wo* opcuud by a Sovereign of tender yean 
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CHARLES 11. ON HIS WAV TO OPKN FA11LTAA1ENT. 

Tin* monarch at this poricxl, and for Home little time later, wom iiucimtoined to muku the jonmey through the Htrootn on honteluick with a groat. 

retinue, alwi mounted. 


D'Kwes again at bis post, indefat igablv recording bis impressions. This time be gives us a 
glimpse of the spectacle outside the Parliament House. 

“On Tuesday, January 12th,” he says, “the Parliament was held, and about 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon tier Majesty took her Horse at the Hall Door and proceeded in the following 
manner to the Church of Westminster. First, all Gentlemen two and two, then Esquires, 
Knights, Bannerets, and Lords being no Barons, or under age. Then the Trumpeters, the 
Queen’s Sergeant in his Cireot-Hood and Mantle, unlined, of Scarlet, the Queen's Attorney 
and Solicitor, Justices, Barons of the Exchequer, Master of the Bolls in his Gown, and 
Knights Councillors in their Gowns. After these came Sir William Cecil, Chief Secretary, 
and Sir Edward lingers. Comptroller, and William Howard bearing the Queen's Cloak and 
Hat, followed by thirty Barons in their Mantles, Hoods, and Circots lurr’d, and two rows of 
Miniver on their right Shoulders. Then the Bishops, their Robes of Scarlet lined and a hood 
down their backs of Miniver, the Viscounts, Earls, followed by tin? Marquis of Winchester and 
Marquis of Northampton. Lord Keeper's Sergeant and Seal, and after Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, in his Gown. Now came tin? Heralds Clarenceux and Norrvs and 
Queen's Sergeant -at -Arms, followed by Garter. The Duke of Norfolk, with Gilt Rod as Marshal, 
the Bird Treasurer with the Cap of Estate, and the Earl of Worcester with the Sword. Now 
came Her Majesty on horseback, a little behind the 1/jrd Chamberlain and Vice-Chamberlain. 
Her Grace apparelled in her Mantle oj»ened before, furred with Ermines, and her Kirtle of 
Crimson Velvet close before and close sleeves, but the. Hands turned up with Ermines and a‘ 
hood hanging low, round about her neck. Over all a rich collar, set with Stones and other 
jewels, and on her head a rich Caul. And the next after her, the I^ord Robert Dudley, Master 
of the Horse, leading a sjiare horse. And aft<* all other ladies two and two, in their ordinary 
apjMirel. By the side the Queen went with her footmen, and along on either side of her went 
the iiensioners, with their Axes; after the ladies followed the Captain of the Guard, Sir William , 
St. U>e, and then the Guard. 



Wulaej in won mi the left «f the picture acated by the throne, with the Cardinal'll hat above bin head. Next to hint ia lYarrlmtn, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The ftjwaker of the linnee of Commons in in attendance at the liar with others of the Lower llouae, one of whom is covered, a 
privilege granted to several persona in the reigu of Henry VII I. 
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. , the north Door of the Church of Westminster, 
“In this order Her Majedv proceeded t _ ^ ^ ^ c /i«j*ei in ch>j*s. 

wh ere the Dean there and the Dean of the Chaj Jjer hy Knights, and her 

St. Kdwaid’s Staff was delivered f to her. A ' , )er hy ]j0ix i Uobert Dudley, Muster of 

draco's Train was. from the weight thereof, In l . f j fo fj, t , Travers beside 

the Horse, and Sir Francis Knowles, V ire-t lhaiulierlam, an d so |» '*“*1“*' Jj0nis ^rftnitl 
Mu* Tahle of Ailnduistml ion. All the Jsirds sat down Issidt ' . , 

on H.e one sido, Toni|ii.ml on Mu* otlior. and the Sword and Cap of hstillo was laid H1»»U the 
Inhlc. The choir having sung tin * English procession, Mr. N*o<*ll, J)ean of SI. Paul s, began his 
sermon, first offering a prayer for the Queens Majesty and the Cniversal Church, and the 
Honourable Assembly of t lircc Estates there present, that they might make such laws, as should 
lie to find's (ilorv and the good of the Kcalin. 

“ The sermon being ended and a psalm sung. Her Majesty and the rest- orderly on foot 
proceeded out of I he Sout h Door, where she delivered the Dean her sceptre, and so proceeded 
to the Parliament Chandler, where the* Queen stayed a while in her privy Chamber, till all the 
Lords and others were placed, and then Her Highness came forth, and went and sat down 
in her Koval place and the Chair of Estate (the Sword and Cap of Maintenance borne before 
her), and when she stood up her mantle was held by Jiord Dudley as before. 

••The Lord Keeper sat alone 
upon the uppermost sack, until 
the Queen was seated, and then 
went and stood without the Kail 
on the right hand of the Cloth 
of Estate, the Lord Treasurer 
holding tin* Cap of Estate on 
the right hand before the Queen, 
Harter standing by him. and on 
the left 1 land standing the Earl 
of Worcester wit li the Sword 
and by him the Jjonl Chamber- 
lain. The ] teers sat u|mui the 
forms and sacks in accordance 
with their ranks. 

“At the right hand of the 

(iKouuE in. on ms TiiuoNK in Tin; uousti or Loans. Queen silt on the ground three 

or four ladies, and no more*, and 
at the back of the Cloth of Estate, behind tin* rail, kneeled certain Lords under age and 
other noblemen's sons and heirs. 


“Her Majest y in this solemn manner being seated, the House of Commons had notice 
thereof, and the Knights, Citizens, and Kurgesses repaired to the Cpper House, and being, as 
many as conveniently could, let in, she eomitianded Sir Nicholas Paeon, the I^ord Keejier, to 
open the cause* of calling and assembling of Parliament.. After the delivery of the Koyal 
Message, the Commons were directed to ‘go, and elect one, a discreet, wise, and learned man, 
to be your Speaker,’ and the Queen returned to her Chamber, thence attended by the liords to 
the water-side, where she took her boat and departed to Whitehall, from whenee she came.” 

A iurther description penned by D'Ewes, relative to the opening of Parliament on 
April 2nd, L)7l, shows the ceremony from vet. another ]>oint of view. Says the old diarist: 
“Her Majesty came about 11 o’clock towards Westminster, having first riding before her the 
gentlemen sworn to attend her person, etc. . . . lier Majesty sat in her Coach in Her Imperial 
Holies, and a wreath or coronet of Gold, set, with rich pearls and stones, over her head; Her 
Coach, drawn by two palfries, covered with rich Crimson A’ el vet, drawn out, imbossed and 
embroidered very richly. Next after her Chariot followed the Earl of lioicester, Master of 
the Horse. Then forty-seven l^adies and women of honour.” After service in the Abbey, “she 
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entered into the Upper House of Parliament, and there sat in princely and seeming comfort. 

. Tlien Her Majesty stood up in her regal seat, and with princely grace and singular 
good countenance, after a long stay, spake a few words, ordering the I xml Keeper to show 
cause of the meeting of Parliament.” 

These graphic records of D'Ewes bring before us in pleasant fashion the jiageantry which 
accompanied the opening of Parliament in the Elizabethan period. Apart from their interest 
as pictures of the Legislature as it was three centuries ago, they have a historic importance from 
the light they throw on ceremonial usages and the laws of precedence. In reading them it is 
impossible to avoid being struck with the small departure from the order of procedure that 
has been made in the throe hundred years that have, elapsed since the. descriptions were 



Viutn an engraving offer a drawing by Crnikuhank. 

KING GEORGE III. ATTACKED 11Y A MOB OX IIIS RETURN FROM TfTE J 1 0178 K OF LORDS AFTER OPENING PARLIAMENT 


ON OCTOBER 2i>T!1, 17U5. 

A Imllufc piorwil uiio of the carriugo windows, lmt. the King was unhurt. Tiio oufcmge arose out of the ferment cuummI l»y the French involution. 

penned. In all main essentials the ceremony is the same to-day as it was then, and even 
many ol the details art* identical. 

Happily, D’Kwes’s lalxmrs as a Parliament ary reporter did not dose with the death 
of Elizabelh. When James I. mounted the throne he was still at his post, as assiduous 
as ever in committing to paper his impressions of Parliamentary events. Highly amusing 
some of these records are in their quaint directness of language and their photographic 
completeness. One of the fullest, and most charnel eristic descriptions is that which relates 
to the opening of the Parliament of 1020-21. On this occasion D’Ewes, having posted 
himself in a “convenient place,” though- “not without some danger escaped/’ carefully noted 
the various features of the Koval procession as it passed from Whitehall to Westminster. 
‘‘Prince (7harl.es rode, with a rich coronet iijxm his head, between the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
carrying maces, and the }>ensioiiers carrying their pole-axes, liotli on foot.” Next rode before 
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his Majesty “ Henry Vere, Karl of 
Oxen ford, Lord Great ( 'ham her lain 
of Kurland, with Thomas Howard, 
Karl of Arundel, Karl Marshal of 
Kngland, on his left hand, both hare- 
headed.” The King himself appeared 
“with a rieli crown U]>on his head 
and most royally comparisoned.” In 
his passage through Ihe streets oc- 
curred these jMissnges which the diarist 
Holes “were accounted somewhat re- 
markable,” as, indeed, they were, 
according to our twentieth-century 
ideas of Koval dignity at least : 
“First, he s|>ake often and lovingly 
to his people, standing thick and 
three folds on all sides to behold 
him. ‘God bless ye! God bless ye! 
contrary to his former and hasty and passionate custom, which often in his sudden distemper 
would bid a plague on such as flocked to see him. Secondly, though the Windows were tilled with 
many great ladies as he* rode along, yet that he spake to none of them but to the Marcpiis of 
JUickiuglmm’s mother and wife, who was the sole, daughter and heir of the Karl of Rutland. 
Thirdly, that he spake particularly and bowed to the Fount of (iondemar, the Spanish 
Ambassador. And fourthly, that looking up to one window as lie passed, full of gentlewomen 

and ludies, all in yellow bands, he mini out aloud, ‘A take ye, are ye there?’ at which 

being much ashamed, they all withdrew themselves suddenly from the window.” 

Arrived at last at the House of Lords, the King made “a pithy and eloquent speech,” 
profuse in promises of the removal of monopolies and other grievances which at, the time 
pressed hardly upon his subjects. His Majesty concluded by desiring Parliament “cheerfully and 
speedily to agree upon a sufficient supply of his wants by subsidies, promising them for the 
time to come to play the good Imshand and observing that in part he had done so already.” 
“I doubt not,” oracularly remarks D’Kwes in winding up his narrat ive, “ these blessed promises 
took not a due and pro] National effect, according as the loyal subject did hope; yet did King 
.lames, a prince whose piety, learning, and gracious government after ages many miss and 
wish for, really at this time intend the jierforinanee of them.” 

James in this case, it will be noted, acted as his own spokesman. This was his usual 
practice. Like Klizabeth, he found great pleasure in lecturing Parliament, and lie did so at 
times with a freedom which, as has been shown in an earlier chapter, has supplied us with 
some astonishing examples of Koval eloquence. He was not aliove cracking jokes when he 
addressed the people’s representatives ; once he almost melted into tears as he expostulated 
with them on their frowardness. At all times he was curiously garrulous. On one occasion 
he s)H)ke for upwards of an hour, to the astonishment of legislators, who had not been 
accustomed to such Koval feats of oratory. The personal tradition was more than maintained 
in the reign of his son, the ill-fated Charles. Koval speeches at, that ]jcriod were not 
infrequently inqwissioned utterances pregnant with great- events. He regarded his control of 
Parliamentary proceedings as very real, and did not hesitate, as in the case of the attempt to 
arrest the five members, to directly interpose in the proceedings of either House when it was 
necessary to do so to secure his ends. In the Commonwealth the Koval speech necessarily 
disappeared, hut the form remained with other Parliamentary usages, and invariably Cromwell 
in meeting his Parliaments addressed them directly in vigorous rhetoric, of which he was so 
accomplished a master. 

The Restoration witnessed a change from the rule of personal oratory. Charles II. did 
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not shine ns a speaker, and liis utterances were* in the main characterised hv a business-like 
brevity. Sometimes he did not even trouble the Houses with a speech of any kind. Thus, 
on February 4th, 1G7JJ, we find Sir Kdward Harley writing to his wile to the following effect: 
“This day Parliament was convened. The King did not speak; the Lord Chancellor shortly 
only to recommend to the choice* of a Speaker, which proved to be Sir Job Charlton.” 

A sinking departure from this easy-going system was made after the Revolution of 1088. 
When out of the* old Court and Country factions grew the permanent division of members of 
Parliament into Whigs and Tories-- Ministerialists and members of the Opposition— and jiower 
went to the strongest, tin* drafting of the Royal speeches became a matter of high i>oli1ical 
concern. At the outset, probably the work of compilation was that of individual Ministers who 
wore most in touch with the Sovereign. This is indicated by the following letter from Lord 
Godolphin to Robert Harley (afterwards Karl of Oxford) under date September Kith, 1702: — 

“ 1 had a mind to trouble* you with the enclosed rough draft of what 1 have prepared for 
her Majesty's speech t.o the approaching Parliament, being unccivdii how long before the time 
of their meeting I may have? the good fortune to see you, and being also extremely desirous 
of your thoughts and amendments upon it before it be exposed to anybody else.’’ 

Godolphin's apparently casual consultation with his colleague was the forerunner of a 
settled system of delihcral ion upon the Royal speeches. Gradually all the* leading members of 
the ruling party— in other words, the Cabinet- shared the responsibility for the work; and it 
is evident from a passage in the “ Pelham Correspondence that even in early Georgian da vs 
the Ministerial control of Hu* framing of the speech was very real. From this communication 
we gather that in 1744 the King (George II.) directed Pelham to draw up a sketch of the 
intended speech to Parliament in order tlmt he might form a proper judgment of t lie measures 
likely to be recommended by them. A draft of t lie* speech having been presented by the 
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Chancellor, “the King produced 
a transcript in his own hand 
with several alterations, and in 
] Articular an assurance that he 
would agree to no peace until 
all t he allies were satisfied.’ 9 This 
course, sacs the author, was 
strenuously opposed l>v the 
Pelhams, and “it was, not, 
without great- and undisguised 
reluctance on the. part ot the 
King, reduced to the simple 
avowal that his Majesty would 
not abandon his allies.” Still, 
Ihe change was made, and in t hat 
circumstance we have a significant 
illustration of the development of 
the speech from a personal ex- 
pression <>f I lie Koval wishes into 
a Ministerial declaration of )M>licy. 

A good many years before this period a custom had arisen which demands some notice. 
This was the submission of the draft of Ihe Koval speech at a specially summoned gathering 
'of the Ministerial party on the eve of tin* assembling of Parliament. The meeting-place was 
the Cockpit, an annexe of the old Palace of Whitehall, which stood on the site of the ancient, 
institution of that name established by the sport-loving llenrv VIII. Doubts have been east, and 
bv no less an authority than Lord Kosebery, upon the exact, locale of this famous building; but 
all maps and plans clearly indicate that, it occupied the ground upon which t he Treasury is built. 
Some reference to its singularly interesting history will he made in a subsequent chapter. 
Meanwhile, it is sufficient for immediate purposes to state that in Walpoles time it was used 
for Ministerial business much as the. houses in Downing Street are to-dav, and that, in addition 
it was a rendezvous for supporters of those in power. How or exactly when the practice of 
submitting the Koval speech for approval was introduced it is difficult to say. It is fairly 
certain, however, that it was regularly observed during the greater part of Walpole's long 
period of power, and that when he disappeared from the scene it was continued as a 
matter of course as an established piece of party procedure. We gather this from a letter 
which Walpole himself addressed on October 31st, 1742, to Pelham. Writing from his 
retirement at Houghton, the ex- Premier said: “You must be the tirst wheel in the machine, 
and whoever will think of making your authority less will create difficulties that will not be 
easily got through. Upon this principle I venture to give you my opinion upon a point that 
seems to me very material, relating to the meeting at the Cockpit, to communicate the King’s 
speech, the day before the session, where I think you must preside.” 1 The advice here given 
by the old Minister to Pelham to preside at. the meetings was clearly conveyed with the 
object, of inducing him to emphasise his leadership by presiding. What, was the custom 
then remained the custom so long as there were such things as Cockpit meetings. Cnles* 
prevented by illness, the head of the Ministry was in the chair at these pre-Parliamcnt ary 
assemblages, and it was by him usually that the terms of the speech were made known, 
with such explanations as wen* deemed necessary. It would appear from a statement, in a 
life of Lord Chatham published immediately after his death, that the Peers laid a separate 
gathering, lieferring to the meeting of Parliament on November 25th, 17fi2, the writer says: 
“In the evening of the day preceding the meeting of Parliament, the members of the House 
of Commons met as usual at the Cockpit. Mr. Fox took the chair and produced to the 

1 “Pelham Correspondence,” vol. i. p. 35. 
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company a paper which lie only ml led a speech, and wliicli, lie said, he would as usual read 
to them. He afterwards produced an address which he read ; and Hum said t hat- Lord 
Carysfort and Lord Charles Spencer had been so blind as to undertake to move and second 
that address. The same ceremony is observed in respect to the House of Lords. The speech 
is read bv some peer \rho is supposed to conduct- the business of that House. The manager 
of the House of ('ominous takes the chair at the Cockpit.” An allusion in the " Chat ham 
Correspondence” to a meeting in 1770, where an attendance of one hundred and seventy-nine 
is described as “a very moderate out 1 ,” appears to show that the muster was customarily 
a full one. Nor, it appears from an entry in ljord Colchester's Diary, was the gathering 
exclusively one of legislators. Says this writer, under date December 1 1)1 lu 1708: "Went 
to the Cockpit in the evening to beau the King’s speech read. Two-thirds of the 
room were tilled with strangers and blackguard news-writers.” Clear proof is here afforded 
that the once select gatherings of Ministerialists had degenerated into a miscellaneous public 
assembly, 1o which almost any one who took the trouble to attend was admitted. Probably 


from this cause the custom 
was about this time dis- 
continued. In “ Fox’s 
Correspondence ” the editor 
(Iiord Holland) mentions 
the years 171)1 or 1 7 b.> 
as the date of the* last 
g a t h e r i n g ; b u t Lord 
Colchester makes it, clear 
that the assemblies wen* 
held subsequently for 
several years. There is, 
however, no reason to suj>- 
pose that they outlive*! I 
the eighteenth century. 

When the*, C oc k pit- 
censed to he a rallying 
point for Ministerialists on 
the eve of the meet ing 
of Parliament, other 
means wen* adopted to 
secure the i*nels sought 
by these assemblages, 
Some time afterwards 
came into existence the 
system of full-dress* 
dinners given by leaders 
of both political |Mirtics 
to their most important 
supporters in the two 
Houses. At these* func- 
tions, when the* duties of 
hospitality had been dis- 
charged, the host of the 
evening was accustomed 
to read to his guests 
the terms of the lfoyal 
speech, a draft copy of 
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which was in his possession. Then there would he informal talk u|>on the principal jH>int 
touched upon, with consultaf ions as to the best means of meeting attacks, or, in the 
case of the ( )p|msition, of making them. In this wav both parties were fully prepared for 

the political fray into which tin? debate on tin? address invariably resolves itself. The 

arrangements sketehed continue to the present day. In lour centres, at least, on the night 
before the Parliamentary machine is set going at "Westminster, a dignified company gathers 
around the festive Ixiard, and, under the stimulating influences of hospitality gracefully 
dispensed, is mad*? acquainted with the terms of the Ministerial programme of the session. 
In some, instances a stately reception follows the dinner, and all the great political and 
social world assembles in the ornate sal (Kins of the statesman who happens to he at the 
head of his party in either House, to exchange confidences as to the prospects of the session, 

and, what is not less important in many even, to discuss the promise of the season. The 

next morning, when the public opens its paper at the breakfast-table, it finds set forth in 
discreet language a fairly complete sketch of what the speech to he delivered some hours later 

is to contain. How it is 



done only editors know, 
and wild horses, of course, 
would not extract, a con- 
fession from them; but we 
may shrewdly guess that 
the ubiquitous representa- 
tives of the Press who 
found their wav into the 
old Cockpit meetings — 
much to Lord Colchester s 
disgust — are not very far 
off when disclosures are 
being made, under the 
strict seal of confide nice, to 
the men of both parties. 
It should be stated for 
the sake of strict accuracy 
that in the two last, 
sessions of Parliament# the 
customary inspirat ion has 
been denied the editor, 
and as a consequence the 
newspapers have lacked 
the mysteriously concocted 
advance sketches of the 
Koval sj leech. 

From the framing of 
the Koyal speech to its 
delivery is only a step, 
but. it is a most important 
step. Kefore it can be 
accomplished some highly 
important prelim inaries 
have to be discharged. 
This is always the case?; 
but when, as has happened 
in the two most recent 
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sessions, the monarch attends 
to open Pari i Jin lent in person, 

I lie ini induct orv ceremonies 
are immensely increased in 
significance and interest. 

PYom a State ceremony the 
funetion develops into a 
grand Koval pageant with all 
t he picturesque adj u 11 ct s 
which belong to a monarchy 
whose traditions go back the 
best part of a thousand years. 

Taking their seats in the 
gorgeous State carriage, re- 
splendent in gilt and colour, 
and with the Koval Crown 
glittering at the apex of its 
rounded roof, the King and 
Queen in their regal robes 
are conveyed through the 
crowded streets from 
Buckingham Palace to West- 
minster. The eight cream- 
coloured ponies drawing tin* 

Koval carriage excite much 
admiration, and a magnificent, 
escort of Life (i minis, with 
cuirasses dashing in the 
sunlight and plumes nodding 
in the air, lends an added 
clement of beauty to the 
scene. Thunders of applause 
go u]i and all hats are lifted 
as the dazzling corUuje sweeps majestically onward to the Houses of Parliament. It. was not always 
so, as the Parliamentary annals plainly show. On the very first- occasion (1702) that, this superb 
State* coach, which has attracted so many admiring comments, was used, there was a dangerous 
(list urUmce which went near to seriously embarrassing t he authorities. 1 Now, the only difficulty 
encountered is that presented by the multitudinous throng of loyal spectators, who, in their 
anxiety to acclaim their monarch, give the police and the troops keeping the streets an 
immensity of trouble. The ifc thin red (and him*) line,” however, is maintained intact. Jn due 
course the team of Flemish ponies are pulled up under the great Victoria Tower at. the 
majestic Koval entrance to the Parliamentary building. 

Keceived by the great- officers of State their Majesties alight, and, ascending the crimson- 
carjx'ted staircase*, are escorted to the Koval Kobing-Koom. Here the procession is formed and 
with measured tread the Koval couple piss onwards through tin* Koval (iullcrv hot we* mi lines 
of bowing spectators. Meanwhile, a brilliant gathering is awaiting with eager expectancy the 

1 “Such :i mob was perhaps never seen as to-day (November 25th, 1702) between Charing Cross and West- 
minster Hall. The King’s magnificent coach might be supjtosed to have la-ought them together, but what 
kept them there after the coach had gone back' is, perhaps, not so satisfactory to think of. In short, Lord 
Bute was insulted both going and coming from the House, and towards evening some soldiers were called in 
to support the constables in the discharge of their duty in clearing of the streets, so that the members might 
get away.” — Mijcilkll MS. 
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advent of the King and his 
Consort. Every juirt of this 
gorgeous “Gilded Chamber” 
save that al>oiit the throne 
is filled with a magnificently 
attired audience. Resplen- 
dent uniforms of the most 
famous regiments in Euroj>e 
vie with the brilliant garb 
of Eastern diplomats and of 
(list inguished Oriental visitors 
in richness of colouring. 
Glittering orders flash on 
every side, and the ten thou- 
sand facets of costly diamond 
coronets and stars scintillate 
until the eye* almost wearies 
of their radiance. In tin 1 
seating of the assembly strict 
precedence of rank has been 
observed. On one side of 
the chamber nearest the 
throne are the dukes and 
duchesses; on the other side 
are seen the spiritual peers 
in their accustomed places. 
Along the remaining front, 
rows of seats are the other 
peers, dressed in scarlet robes 
trimmed with ermine and 
white fur. Upon the floor 
of the House two rows of 
seats are occupied by the 
judges of the High Court, 
all attired in their crimson 
State robes and full-bottomed wigs. Behind the bishops on the right of the throne are 
the members of the Diplomatic Corps, making together a dazzling parterre of colour. The 
peeresses, restricted in number owing to the revised arrangements for the accommodation of 
the Commons to be hereafter mentioned, have a place on the hack benches, and in their 
lienutiful dresses, adorned by flashing brilliants, contribute an attractive element to an already 
highly entrancing scene. 

One by one the members of the Royal Family arrive and are seated right and left of the 
throne. Behind the chairs of the princesses the ladies-in-waiting take up their position. 
Then the sound of the guns tiring the Royal salute in St. James's Park comes faintly in 
from t he outer world, noting the arrival of their Majesties. Shortly afterwards the head of the 
procession is seen coming in through the doorway. Amid a rustle of robes and the dying 
murmur of suppressed conversation, the gathering rises to its feet. Simultaneously there 
become visible the four pursuivants — Rouge Croix, Blue Mantle, Rouge Dragon, and Portcullis, 
in their tabards embroidered in gold and crimson with the Royal arms. Following them are 
heralds in equally gorgeous costumes. These picturesque survivals of the Middle Ages march 
slowly to the front, of the throne, two by two, make a stately obeisance, and j>ass to their 
allotted places by the side. Equerries-in- waiting, gentlemen ushers, and grooms-in-waiting to 
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his Majesty premie the ent ranee 
of < he Comptroller and Treasurer 
of the Household, these two 
officers each carrying a white 
wand. Then comes the Private 
Secretary to the King and 
Keeper of the Privy Purse in 
full Court costume, followed 
closely l>v the grout officers of 
State who are members of the 
(iovernmonf and peers of the 
realm. The Manpiis of Salisbury, 
Prime Minister and Jjonl Privy 
Seal, wearing his robes of a 
peer, bows right and left as he 
passes the throne, the* Royal 
ladies on either side returning 
the salutation. The Lord High 
Chancellor follows the Prime 
Minister and takes up his posi 
tion at t hi* right of t lit? throne. 
The 64 Keeper of < he* King's Con - 
hcienee ” plays an important part 
in the proeeedings later on. 
(Quickly follows (ieneral Sir 
Miehael Piiddulph in his military 
uniform, (Sent Inman Csherof the 
Pluck Rod (the ebony stall* lie 
earries will soon In* used to 
demand admittance to the 
Commons House*). Korroy, re- 
presenting Harter King-at-Arms, 
passes by the front of tin* throne, 
his gorgeous tabard attracting 
much at t ent ion, and he is followed 
by the hereditary holders of two 
of the great oflires of the State 
the Duke of Norfolk as Karl 
Marshal and the Lord Croat Cl i am her lain the Manpiis of Cholmondrley having sueeeeded to the 
latter of line upon the accession of tin* King. These 1 ! two great officers take up their allotted 
places. Three of the most interest ing personages now niter. The Manpiis of Londonderry hoars 
the Sword of State, holding it aloft- with both hands; the long heavy weapon is in its sheathed 
scabbard of crimson velvet encircled with gold metal plates. Then follows the Duke of Devonshire, 
Jxird President of the Council, carrying in his two hands a cushion of crimson velvet edged 
with gold trimmings; upon the cushion is the Imperial Crown glittering with its rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, pearls, and diamonds — priceless jewels and gems numbering upwards of three thousand. 
Following the D>rd President comes the premier manpiis of Kngland, Lord AV inchest cr, who by 
hereditary right carries the Cap of Maintenance or Dignity upon the top of a short white staff. 

The pageant is now near its completion as their Majesties King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra enter, full of dignity, in their State robes, with long trains held up by youthful 
pages of honour dressed in scarlet. Hand in hand the King and his Royal Consort walk up 
the steps to the Roval chairs, and the King conducts liis popular Queen to her seat, and she, 
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with womanly grace, kisses the hand of his Majesty before releasing it. The King then 
seating himself upon his throne to the right of the Queen, with a motion of the hand 
commands the assemblage to bo seated. A slight pause, and the Gentleman Usher of tin* Dlack 
Rod is dos)Kitehed to summon the faithful Commons to attend the King. There is little need 
for the official reminder, as, thanks to the arrangements made to obviate the disorderly and 
undignified scramble for places which until this year (1902) marked the advent of the members 
4 >f the popular chamber, the positions allotted to this section of t he Legislaf ure are already 
tilled. The Speaker, however, appears in full state at the liar, with the Scrgennt-at-Arins and 
a proper escort of leading members. Now the Lord Chancellor, [lending low, hands to the 
King a copy of the Koval speech, which his Majesty rends in a clear, resonant voice heard 
in every part of the chamber. At- the conclusion of the speech the King resumes his 
seat, the Speaker, with u profound obeisance, withdraws, and soon the brilliant- pageant is 
at an end. 

The ceremonies which mark the close of a Parliamentary session are, when tins Sovereign 
elects to he present, from a spectacular point of view very similar to those which accompany 
its opening. It. has been the custom, however, in later years for the Koval speech which 
marks the prorogation to he delivered by commission. The proceedings are usually purely 
formal, and are only participated in bv a handful of legislators who have been detained 
reluctantly at their posts hv business or official duties. For a great many years Ministers 
were in the habit of celebrating their release from sessional cares by dining together at the 
Ship Hot i*l at Greenwich. These white ‘bait dinners/’ as they were termed, art* traditionally 
believed to have originated in a friendly custom which Pitt had of dining with Sir Robert 
Preston, a wealthy merchant, who sat for .Dover at the close of the eighteenth cent hit. 
The place of meeting at first was the host’s residence at Dagenham, in Essex ; hut as this 
proved inconvenient, the venue was changed to Greenwich, then a popular resort for diners. 
Gradually wiiat was a purely private function became widened into a semi-public and entirely 
political fixture. So it continued until 1KGH, when Mr. Gladstone discontinued it. There 
was a revival of the feast in 1H71 by Mr. Disraeli ; but. the fashion was not- congenial to tin* 
modern spirit- of Parliamentary life, which is to scamper off to the country the moment that 
the business at Westminster is over. After lingering on for souk? years, it finally flickered out 
during .Mr. Gladstone's second Administration. 
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CJIAPTEU XXVI. 

PARUAMEXT IX RE I SO: THE SPEAKER. 


It is difficult in these days to imagine a Parliament without. a Speaker. He is the keystone 
of the whole edifice. Keinove him anil the* ent ire const it nt ioiial struct im* collapses like a house 
of cards. Vet then* was a period when the Parliament ary authority contrived to do its 
business ill ignorance of the viitues which repose* in the great. officer — perhaps the most, 
dignified position open to the ambitious ]>rito:i. True, that was a very long time ago, when 
tin* country managed to get on without a good many things that an* now deemed indispensable. 
Still, it is worth remembering that, ancient as the Speakership is and respectable as an* its 

traditions, it was a development of the constitutional system and not, as many of the great 

public offices are, of antecedent, origin. 

Authorities an* sharply divided as to when the Speaker first made his appearance upon 
the Parliamentary scene. In one* ipiarter. as we have already seen in the? opening chapter, an 
attempt has been made, not without plausibility, to discover a Speaker in a Parliament of 
Kdward I. Other experts fix tin* creation of the olfice much later. The truth probably is that 
both to a certain extent are right. Then* were persons chosen to voice the general sentiments 

of t la* ('ominous in the very earliest councils of the Norman Kings, but their duties were 

those rather of the foreman of a jury than the presiding head of a deliberative body. They 
were mouthpieces in the strictest sense of the word. Hpon them alone devolved the right, of 
expressing the popular view as to the demands, usually of a financial character, made by 



the Crown. 

TIu* liana* which first appears upon the 
ancient Parliament, rolls in this character 
is that, of 'Peter do Mont fort, who, in 
the forty-fourth year of Henry III .’s reign 
(1 2(10), appended his signature to the refusal 
of Parliament to suffer t lie recall of Adomar, 
tin* JJishop-eleef. of Winchester. No other 
occupant of the office is met. with in the 
records for many years, ami for this and 
other reasons it is conjectured that- the 
posit ion did not acquire real permanence 
until the two Houses commenced to sit. apart 
from each other, and the necessity arose* for 
some intermediary. However this may he, 
it: is only when we reach 11177, near the 
end of the reign of Kdward 111., that we 
come upon a regular line of Speakers. In 
that year, we are told. Sir Thomas Hunger- 
ford was appointed jmrlunv , or •• mouth,' 9 of 
the House, and thereafter we meet with 
successive appointments to the ('hair. They 
were made yearly at the outset, and when, 
as in 1-177, there were two Parliaments 
within the twelve 1 - mouths, a separate Speaker 
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was nominated for each. 

The rule of fresh blood 
obtained for many years. 

In fad, tin* ]>radice of 
giving a certain per- 
manency to the office, 
and dismissing tin* occu- 
pant when increasing 
years or infirmity compel 
him to resign with a 
peerage and a handsome 
pension, is comparatively 
a modern out*. 

Of the manner of 
the eleet ion of Speaker 
in remote times we have 
evidence when we reach 
flat appoint nient of Sir 
James Pickering, who 
served in 1I»7S. The 
randidate selected by the 
(ominous was presented 
for the King’s approval. 

Arrived in the Koval 
presence, lit* requested 
that if lit* should utter 
anything to Hu* damage, 
slander, or disgrace of 
the King or his crown, 
or in lessening the honour 
and estate's of the great 
Lords, it might not lie 
taken notice of by the 
King, and that the Lords 
would pass it by as if 
nothing had been said ; 

Ibr the Commons highly 
desired to maintain the 
honour and estate of the King; as also to preserve tlu* reverence* due* to the Lords on all points.” 
The? record proceeds to say that, after this, on the part of the Commons, “la* humbly thanked 
Ihe King’ for his promise to presene tin* good laws and customs of the kingdom, and to punish 
whosoever should act against them; tin* Commons kneeling on t he ground and praying (iod that 
they might 1m* put in due execiil inn.” In this quaint account — t he first .recorded —of t he elect ion 
of a parlour in Kichard ll/s reign, we have tin* germ of tin* ceremony of inducting a Speaker 
as it is arranged to-day, only we have departed, fortunately, a long wav from the abject- spirit in 
which ““the Aether House” in those remote days sought the J loyal sanction in their nominal ion. 

‘“With hated breath and whispering humbleness” the popular representatives of mcdisuval 
times approached tin* throne. They seemed to lake a real pleasure in grovelling. Thus, we 
are told of Sir John Hussey, who was Speaker in 1MSM. that he was not satisfied with the 
customary titles of honour of the King, * hut invented unusual terms and such epithets as 
were rather agreeable to tin* Divine -Majesty of (iod than to any earthly potentate.” There was 
an improvement, on this in 1401, when, on the last day of the session, the Commons ‘tall knelt 



J'l'tiM a jiielt’.n in tin fintivnnl /W/m/f tiulUri/. 

STU .lOIIN 1*01*11 A Al. 

Speaker «if the Uoiim? nf Commons in 1081. Hu!mk|Hi.*iiII.v, «h Chief .lustier of tlm Kiiijr* I truth, hr 
|,m*iiled ut tliu trials of Sir Walter Walci^h and of the (iuiijtouder J’lot cu»H]iinU(ini. 
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before the King, and 
humbly besought him 
to jmrdon them if 
t hrough ignorance they 
might have offended.” 
At the same time the 
Speaker made what is 
called a “ long preach- 
ment,” comparing the 
beginning and ending 
of the Parliament* to 
the sacrifice of the 
Mass. But there were 
occasions when the 
st-u rely, self-relian 1 
spirit of the nice 
manifested itself. One 
of these was when Sir 
John Tiptoft, the Jirsf 
Speaker of the reign 
of Henry IV., having 
asked to he excused 
on account- of his youth 
and been refused, 
lectured the monarch in 
open Parliament with 
(juil e youthful audacity. 
Jle “expressed surprise 
at his excuse not I icing 
received, and told the 
monarch plainly that 
his house was far more 
chargeable, yet less 
honourable, than that 

of any of his progenitors.” The King must have been aghast at such insolence, hut he does 
not appear to have been moved by the indiscretion to withdraw his refusal of t Ik* plea. Even 
more surprising in its boldness was the conduct of an earlier occupant of the Chair (Sir Peter 
de la Mare), who denounced in scathing terms Kdward III.’s partiality for the celebrated 
favourite, Alice Pcrrcrs, and was committed a close prisoner to Nottingham Castle for his 
pains. These, however, were but- isolated instances of independence of spirit. 

Tlie language used by the Commons became, if anything, more servile as the days of the 
popular chamber lengthened. When wo reach Tudor times we are brought face to face with 
some astounding examples of Parliamentary obsequiousness. One Speaker (Sir Thomas Ingleiield) 
in the early part of Jlenry VIII.’s reign, referred to the youthful monarch’s “promising valour, 
wonderful tempemrice, divine moderation in justice, and avowed desire of clemency This was 
quite put into the shade by the hyperbolic eulogy of a successor in the (’hair (Richard Rich), 
“who compared the King for justice and prudence to Solomon, for strength and fortitude to 
Samson, and for beauty and comeliness to Absalom.” The palmy period of Parliamentary 
sycophancy, however, was the reign of Elizabeth, when the Queen’s notorious vanity was pandered 
to to an extent which even disgusted the Royal lady herself, ample as her capacity for 
absorbing flattery was. One specimen of this fulsome oratory must suffice. It was delivered 
by Speaker Crook e, in an address of thanks to the Queen for withdrawing her grants of 



I'nnu tin ■ vain tiny In/ Hi r I\hr Ll/t in tin Xnlinnnt Port nt it (in liny. 

SI1S II AKIM >TTI.r. UH1MSTON, llAKT., 

SiM’iiker of tho “ Healing J'Miiiainriit," wliicli rmtorml Charlra H. in IMO. 



TUK U1CJ1IT HON. AJtTHUK ONSLOW, 

One of tin) greatest of tliu line of Riicukers. Ho oocupied t lie Qwir from January, lTIJT, until March, 1701, presiding over five 

successive Parliaments. 
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monopolies. “All ot ns, in nil duty and thankfulness,” said the Speaker, “do throw do\vn> 
ourselves at the feet of your Majesty. Neither do we present our thanks in words of any 
outward thing, which can he no sufficient, ret ri hut ion for so great goodness, lmt. in all duty 
and thankfulness, prostrate at your feet, we present our most loyal .and thankful hearts, 
even the last drop of blood in our lreurts, and t lie last spirit of hreath in our nostrils, to 
ho poured out, to he breathed up for your safely.” “Then, after three low reverences 
ftiade,” sj^vs the reporter in an appropriate winding up of the incident, “he with the rest, 
knock'd down.” 

If the earlier Speakers assumed a Friah lleep demeanour in approaching the monarch, it- 
should, in justice to their consistency, he stated that they were quite as painfully humble in 
their dealings with their fellow-Commoners. A tradition grow up at the periodical elections 
to the Chair, of the nominee of the House excusing himself for accepting the offiee on the- 



Tni; spKAKiat's nousi;: mivkii frost. 

'I In* olllriul homo of the Speaker in the old limine* of Parliament iliwtrojed by fire in I8:U. 


plea of his incapacity for the posit ion. Kntirely insincere in thought and expression, these 
utterances leave a slimy trail all through the pages of Parliamentary history, making us 
almost doubt whether the men who spike these tilings could actually have accomplished the 
put we know they played in the building up of the greatest Constitution known to history. 
There is one classic description of an election of a Speaker in the thirty-ninth year of 
Elizabeth's reign, which must he given, not only for the light it throws on the point we. 
are elucidating, hut because of the diverting glimpse it gives of the maimers of the Tudor 
Parliament men. IVKwes and Townsend are the reporters. Their accuracy may he safely 
relied on, for they were nothing if not painstaking. They show the House assembled on a 
certain day for the election of Speaker, First there is a speech from Sir William Knolls, the- 
Comptroller of the Household. Said this worthy, “I will deliver my opinion unto you who is 
most fit for this place, being a member of this House, and those good abilities which I know 
to be in him. (Here lie made a little pause, and the House hawked and spit, and after silence 
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made, he proceeded.) Unto this place 
of dignity and calling, in my opinion 
(here he stayed a little), Mr. Sergeant 
Yelverton (looking unto him) is the* 
hi tost man 1o lie preferml (after 
which words Mr. Yelverton blushed 
and put off his hat, and after sat 
bareheaded -, for I know him to be a 
man wise and learned, secret and cir- 
cumspect, religious and faithful, no 
way disable, but every way able to 
supply this place. 0 This appeared 
to be the general view. ‘"The whole 
House,” proceeds the narration. 4i cried, 

•Aye 1 , aye, live, let him be!’ and 
the Master Comptroller made! a low 
reverence and sat down ; and after a 
little pause* and silence Mr. Sergeant 
Yelverton rose, and. after a very 
humble reverence, said: * Whence your 
unexpected choice! of me to be your 
mouth or Speaker did proceed I am 
utterly ignorant. If from my merits, 
strange it wen* that few deserts 
should purchase suddenly so great, an 
honour. Not from my ability doth 
this your choice proceed, for well 
known it, is to a great- unrulier in 
this place now assembled that my 
estate is nothing correspondent- for the maintenance of this dignity; for my father dying 
left, me a younger brother, nothing to me but my bare annuity. Then growing to man’s 
estate and some small practice of the law. 1 took a wife, by whom 1 have laid many 
children, the keeping of us all being a great impoverishment- to my estate, and tin* dailv 
living of us all nothing but mv early industry. Neither from my person nor nature doth 
this choice arise*, for he that supplieth this place ought to lie* a man big and comely, stately 
arid well-spoken, bis voice* great, bis courage mnjcstical, bis nature* haughty, and bis purse* 
plentiful and heavy; but. contmrilv, tin* stature* e>! mv body is small. inyse*il mil so well- 
spoken, my voice* le»w, my carriage lawyer-like* arid eif the common, fashion, my nature seift 
and bashful, mv purse* thin, light, and never ye*t plentiful.’” It- is sael !e» know that, 
eh'spite* the*se* manifold delects, the worthy Ye*lvcrton was elected to the* (’hair and tilled it, with 
moderate success. 


THE ItltiHT llOX. C.IIAIUjEH A1I1I0T, i'lllKT I,OUI> eeil.C-IIKHTEII, 
of tin? 1 1 oiim' nrroiiiiiioiiH from 180i! to IS I V. 


This style eif hollow self-de*)»re*ciat ion. afte*r a long vogue*, was finally laid aside* for a more* 
dignified and self-respect iug method of election. The elawn of a new spirit is se*e*n in the* 
re*cemls of the appeiiut meiit of Sir Ile*ne*age». Finch, who was elect e*el Speaker in the? first 

Parliament, eif Uliarles I. 44 Since,” e>bservi*el this worthy, “we all stand for hundreds ami 

thousands, for figures and cyphers, as your Majesty, the* supreme and sovereign auditor, shall 
please to place* and value us, and, like coin to pass, are* made* cunvnt, by yeiur ltoval stamp 

>tnd impressiem only, 1 shall neither disable* nor undervalue myself, but with a faithful anil 

cheerful heart.- apply mvsclf with the* liept. eif mv strength and abilities to the performance ol 
this weighty and public charge*.” Not less manly and dignified was the* conduct on election 
of Sergeant (ilanvill, who presided over “the* Short Parliament” of KUO. llis address to the* 
King on his presentation for acceptance was couched in e*levnted language, and when the Royal 
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assent had been given be at once submitted, observing: “My profession hath taught me that 
from the highest judge and tin 1 highest seat- of justice there lyetli no writ of error, no appeal." 
When the Restoration came, with its extravagant loyalty and excessive deference to Royal 
authority, there was a lapse into the old fashion of stilted self-depreciation and fulsome 
adulation, lhit. the lesson of independence had sunk too deeply into the minds of Parliamentarians 
during the Commonwealth to permit of more than a temporary display of the ancient quality. 
,Ere the reign had closed, a Speaker of the House of Commons, in the person of Sir Edward 
Seymouft was found addressing the King in language of a diameter which indicated unmistakably 
the independent temper of ‘‘the faithful Commons.” “I am come hither,” lie said, when lie 
went- to the King Ibr his approval on his being nominated in 1(579 a second time for office — 
1 am come hither for your Majesty’s approbat ion, which, if your Majesty please to grant, I 
shall do the Commons and you the best, service I can.” Seymour, in the previous session, had 
taken a leading part- in opposing the King's unconstitutional acts, and Charles did not mean 
to allow him to remain in a position in which he was able to continue the annoyance. He 
consequently put the Lord Chancellor up to say that lie disapproved the choice*, as he was 
entitled to do under his prerogative. Indignant at the slight east upon them, tin* House of 
Commons spent, several days in discussing the best, means of asserting the* right they claimed 
to choose their own Speaker. The King, however, was obdurate*, and ultimately tin* ('ominous 
reluctantly ended the crisis by appointing Sergeant Gregory as their Speaker, a choice that 
was immediately ratified by the King. 

Coincident with the constitutional changes which followed the Revolution of 1(188 was a 
great enhancement of the dignity of the Speaker's office. The occupant of tin* Chair was no 
longer the creature of the Court or the subservient tool of a faction. He was the recognised 
head of the popular branch of the legislature, and on this account fit to fake rank with the 
highest in the land. When the Convention Parliament assembled at the l»amjuet ing Hall, 
Whitehall, to offer William and Mary the Crown, -Mr. Towle, the Speaker, occupied one 
of the most prominent, positions, and in the subsequent procession through the streets to 
proclaim the new monarchs his carriage actually headed the procession, taking precedence 
even of that of the Earl Marshal. Still more eloquent of the increased importance and 
independence of tin* position is flu* circumstance that in 1700 Sir Thomas Lvttlcton, 
whose candidature was strongly supported by the King, was defeated in a full House by 

fourteen votes. It was, however, 
left to Arthur Onslow, who presided 
over the deliberations of the House of 
Commons for thirty-four yours, to 
bring the office to its greatest, position 
of authority. Of this great Speaker's 
career we shall have* something to sav 
in a later chapter, when we come, to 
deal with the personal side of the 
Speakership. Jhif we may hen* appro- 
priately cite an anecdote* related by 
JIafsell which illustrates 1 lie high sense 
entertained by Onslow of the dignity 
of his office*. Tim story ge>e*s that, 
ijorel Southampton (then Colonel JKitz- 
roy) be*ing in attendance upon the 
King's jhtsou as one* e>f tlu* grooms 
of the* bedchamber, and coming in late 
to make a quorum, was reprimanded 
t ui-: memT noN. jajiks AiiKuuuoAiuv, by the Speaker for his dilatoriness, 

S]imk«rfn>]ii issTitnisao. whereupon Colonel Eitzroy excused 
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himself by wiving < lint, lie 
was in wailing upon his 
Majesty. ‘■Sir,” said Mr. 

Onslow in u loud and com- 
iiriueling voice, “don’t tell 
me of waiting; this is your 
place to all end in; this is 
your lirst duly.’’ Animated 
by Ibis high, not to say 
somewhat haughty, spirit, 

Onslow drew to the (’hair 
in the course of his long 
tenure of it that feeling of 
respect — almost of veneration 
which still attaches to it. 

Alba- his time the office 
had its vicissitudes. It. was 
sometimes t lie sport of faction 
— occasionally it was in weak 
hands ; hut never again was 
it corrupt I v or unworthily 
tilled. 

A few words upon the 
question of the emoluments 
of the Speakership may not 
he devoid of interest and 
instruction. In the curliest, 
period of which we have 
authentic records of pay- 
ments, the office appears to 
have carried with it a salary of X'5 a day — a bv no means extravagant stipend even when 
the greater value of money in those days is borne in mind. After the 1 i test oral ion, Speakers 
received L 1.000 as equipment money on their appoint incut, and a fee of 1T> on every 
private bill that was introduced into the J louse. These irregular payments were highly 
unsatisfactory from many points of view, and they were finally swept away by an Act of 
Parliament which established the principle of a lived salary. J>v the provisions of an Act 
oi William IV., the salary of the Speaker was fixed at iti.000 per annum, to be paid, free of 
all taxes, out. of the Consolidate! Fund; and later, during the same reign, the salary was 
reduced to lo.OOO with the appointment of an official secretary, to receive L;30() per annum. 
The allowance 1 of .11,000 as equipment money u]k>u first appointment, continues, but a grant, 
of 2,000 ounces of plate has taken the form of a permanent service 1 , which is supplied with 
the furniture of the official residence. The supply (f two hogsheads of eland has ceased, and 
the sum of LlOO a year allowed for stationery has been discontinued, the State furnishing 
what is required in this direction. 

1»\ customary usage 1 the* Speaker, on retirement, receives a pension e»f L'1,000 a war anel 
A peerage*. A condition e>f the 1 grant is that one-half e>f the 1 annuity shall be* suspended (luring 
any period that the* recipient holds ‘’a place 1 , e>ffice, or employment under his Majesty of 
equal e>r greater amount of salary, profit* or emolument, than the 1 amount e>f the annuity.”, 
besides these direct peM’seiual ml vantages, the occupant of the 1 Chair has pkiced at. his disposal, 
for the maintenance of his dignity, the services of a chaplain, a private secretary, and a 
train-hearer, anel there is also a Speaker's Counsel in aid in the unravelling e>f knotty legal 
points. Furthermore:, there are several pleasant little* perquisites attaching to the* office:, such 
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as a buck and a doe, usually sent from the 
Koval preserves at Windsor, and a width of 
broadcloth furnished at Christinas by the? Cloth- 
workers’ Company. With it all the Speaker 
cannot in these days of profuse hospitality be 
said to be highly remunerated. If the social 
duties at the Speaker s House are at all ade- 
quately discharged, the allowance from the 
Exchequer can scarcely suffice to cover actual 
expenses. 

Many and varied are the duties pertaining 
to the Chair. Kesides acting as president of the 
popular chamber and the interpreter of its will, 
the Speaker discharges various important func- 
tions. He, as mouthpiece, demands judgment on 
behalf of the House in cases of impeachment by 
the Commons. He issues all warrants to execute? 
the orders of the House for tin 1 arrest and 
commitment of offenders. His powers extend to 
India in certain cases for the examination of 
witnesses. The Speaker signs, after first perusing, 
the votes and proceedings of the House, which 
are printed and circulated daily to members; lie 
approves returns presented to t lie? House before 
being printed; controls the issue of all Parlimeutnrv 
papers laid upon the table; sanctions the rules 
applying to private bill agents, whose duties and 
responsibilities are governed by Standing Orders; 
and he has, finally, considerable powers regarding 
the, taxation of costs incurred in this branch of 
Parliamentary business — the reports of the taxing 
officers being submitted to him. 

Only in modern limes has authorised provision 
been made for supplying a Deputy Speaker in case? of need, although during the. Protectorate 
temporary Speakers wen* allowed to act. The custom was, in the event of a Speaker's illness, 
for the Clerk to inform members of the* fact, and for the House thereafter to immediately 
adjourn. When the Speaker’s absence continued for a considerable time, ho resigned, and 
another would bo elected with all the formalities, including t lie? permission of t lu? Crown and 
Koval approval. Cpon the ret uni of the first Speaker, < he one occupying his place would resign, 
or become indisposed, and the former re-elected with a repel it ion of the formal proceedings. Jn 
18055 a Committee considered the subject, and recommended a change in the procedure, and 
tin* House resolved to allow the Chairman of Wavs and Means to act as Deputy Speaker. Two 
years later an Act was passed, the provisions of which extended all the |x>wers possessed bv the 
Speaker to his Deputy, whose act ions were to he as valid in every respect, as those of t he Speaker. 

At the meeting of the. House each day the Speaker proceeds to the House with much 
formality. Preceded by a messenger is tin* Scrgcaut-ut-Arins, attired in Court dress and 
carrying the mace. 1 Then comes Mr. Speaker, attired in Court, dross and full wig, his long 
gown being held up by his train-bearer; and in the rear arc the chaplain and the private 
secretary. Members join the procession upon its way, and walk into the House to prayers. 
All members and strangers present in the Lobby raise their hats respectfully as Mr. Speaker 
and his retinue* pass along. 

1 Tin* niaco lias been in use since the Kestoration, and bears upon it the initials “ C. K.” 


l-'iiHH O HI hiifh’n yi/i /nihlmlinl Ai'jlnxt Wi//», I MW. 

“ ‘This i iiUMtiini i*. thal I ill* iimv Iwivc tin; Clmir. A* many h* *«■*'«• 
i«f Hint. <>|iininii, Kiy “ Ayo” : «»f the ruiitmry, my " No."* 

“A PAKTIXU CdMI'MAIKXT 
“ To tin /{•; lift /hot. Clntrhx Manm button, 

“ SjimkiT nf the llnum i»f CoiiiiiioiiK ill six simvssi \ a 1’arliium‘iita, 
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The arduous character of the duties of the Speakership may be* gathered from the brief 
sk(‘teh 11ml 1ms been given of the responsibilities of tin* Chair, 'there is, indeed, no great 
ofliee in the Stale which makes a heavier call upon the strength of its occupant. The mere 
physical strain of sitting for many hours at a stretch in one position, with mental faculties 
alert, is enormous. Only the strongest constitutions can come satisfactorily through such an 
ordeal. Fortunately the great line of modern Speakers to whom the observations mainly 
apply for the practice of long and late sittings is an evil which has become acute only in 
comparatively recent times— have been men as renowned for their bodily endurance as for their 
high intellectual and moral qualities. Oases of actual breakdown have been rare, and there 
are extraordinarily few instances in which serious indisposition has interfered with the regular 
discharge of the Speakers office. Still, even Jove sometimes nods, and there have been 
occasions when, amid “the dreary drip of dilatory declamat ion,” tired nature has asserted 
itself, and the weighted eyelids of First. Commoners have closed in slumber. It is to one 
of these episodes that. Wentworth Mackworth Praed, who was a member of the short-lived 

Ministry of Sir Kohert IVel known as “the Hundred Days,” refers in these stanzas: — 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker ; it’s only fair, Sleep. Mr. Speaker; sweet to men 

IT you don’t in your bed, you should in your chair. Is the sleep that comet h hut now and then, 

Longer and longer still they grow, Sweet to the sorrowful, sweet to the ill, 

Tory and Uadieal, Ayr and No, Sweet to the children that, work in t he mill. 

Talking by night and talking hv day; You have mores need of sleep than they; 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. Sleep, Air. Speaker, sleep while you may. 

After all, however, a tendency to somnolence has hern one of the least conspicuous of the 

weaknesses that have marked the occupancy of the Chair at any period. The Speaker's eve 

has sometimes been accused of a lack of impartiality by heated partisans, but. its vigilance has 
rarely been called in question. 



“CAUCJ11T NAPPING.” 

An oiu lining incident in tho Uounc of Commonx in 1HU2, in which 11 ilrowny Chairman of CowmiMeen iadotcctcd bleeping (luring the progrewof 

a debate in Committee, over which ho ix preHidiug. 
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CAISIH N AIj WOIiSKY, 

WluiM.* vfHit In tho limine iif ( , oiuiiiuii;< rliiMtril 11 icniimriililo 
reply from Kir Thulium More, the limn Speaker, 


The history of tho Speakership which has boon sketched 
in general out line in t he preceding chapter Would not. bo 
complete without sumo more, detailed reference to the 
personal aspects of the office*. Many great nanus are 
associated with the Chair— names which have left an 
indelible mark upon t he annals of the country. More- 
over, the position is peculiarly one in which individual 
characteristics have strikingly manifested themselves, 
and it is only, by the biographical process that can he 
properly elucidated the more notable incidents which 
have accompanied the development of the prerogatives 
and | towers of the (hair. It is, perhaps, fortunate, in 
view of the exigt ncies of space, t hat the earlier names 
which figure upon the Speakers* roll wore those of men 
mostly undistinguished. Worthy knights of the shin*, 
commoners temporarily withdrawn from an honourable 
obscurity by a fleeting popularity, and mediocre lawyers 
using their ]K>sition for purposes of personal aggran- 
disement such was the character of the vast majority 
of those whom the House delighted to honour in the 
first, two centuries of its existence. Where fame came to any of then, it was mostly due to 
their fortuitous association with some historic event which laid passed outside the walls of the 
Parliament J louse*. 

A ease* in point is that of Sir .Henry 1 tod ford, who, in the fourth year of tlu*, reign of 
Henry JY\ (14011), submitted what was one of the first, if not absolutely the* first, votes of 
thanks tendered by Parliament to a victorious general. Tin* circumstances of this incident 
in Parliamentary history are so singular that they may lie related in the quaint phraseology of 
the ancient record. According to this, t he (’ominous, on October Kith, “bv tin* mouth of their 
Speaker gave the King their most bumble thanks for his many valiant exploits — namely, 
Tor his last expedition into Scotland and for bis three several journeys into Wales since the 
former, wherein,” continues the chronicler, “they took occasion to praise the valour of the 
Prince, and forgot not to mention the noble service performed by Lord Thomas, the King’s 
second son, in Ireland. As for the victory in Scotland, they humbly hoped that by good jnilicv 
it might be made to turn to the ad vintage and ease of the (ominous, and because in that, 
battle the Karl of Northumberland behaved gallantly t hoy prayed the King to give him thanks.” 
A curious sequel to this episode was supplied four days later, when, “the King sealed on his 
throne in the Ixmls, the ('ominous being then assembled,” the Karl of Northumberland and 
his son, Harry J lot-spur, brought before the King the leading prisoners taken in the bloody 
fight at Halidon Hill, where ten thousand Scots were slain. “These prisoners,” says the 
historian, “on coming into the King’s 'presence kneeled three times: first at the door of 
the Whitehall within the King’s Palace, then in the midst of the Hall, and, lastly, before the 
throne; and whilst they were still kneeling Sir Adam Forester, in tho name of them all, 
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lmmlily prayed the King that they might be ente*rtained according to the course of war, wl licit 
the Kiiii*;, because they were taken fighting valiantly in the field, readily granted. Finally, 
they were committed to the care of the Steward of the Household to await, the King’s pleasure.’* 
A fi ft eenth-cenlury Speaker whose illustrious name entitles him to a word of passing 
comment was Thomas Chancer, who officiated in the .Parliament- of 1408. lie was a near 
relative of the poet, hut appears to have had little ill common with “ The Father of Fnglish 
]N*trv.” ^Ahout the only fact of interest associated with him was the equivocal remark of the 
King when he insult* the usual protest sit ion on election, “that he expected the ('ominous would 
speak no unbecoming words, or attempt anything that was not consistent with decency/’ A 
second name of high distinction in the country’s anusils is that of John ]iii«scl, who, elected 
Spesiker on October 14th, 142 J. laid the enduring foundations of the great house of lied ford. 
Ihit these are only chance landmarks in a barren land. 

AY lien we approsich the troubled period of the Wars of the Hoses we find tin* Speakership 
a dangerous office* for those who filled it. William Tresham, who occupied flic* (-hair in 14JP 
and again in 14 17. was barbarously murdered on the King's highway not far from Northampton, 
as he went to meet the Duke of York. He had taken an active part in the impeachment of 
the Duke of Suffolk, and it is conjectured, probably correctly, that the outrage was in revenge 
for his official share in that transaction. Not less tragic and even more historic was the fate 
which awaited Thomas Thorpe, a knight of the shire for Kssrx, who was elected Speaker in 
1452. in the reign of Henry VI. He became involved in the fierce internecine struggle* which 
was raging at the time by seizing, on behalf of the King’s party, some warlike stores which 
the Duke of York had deposited in the palace of the Hishop of Durham. An action for 

trespass was brought hv the Duke*, and 1 he* un- 
fortunate Speaker was cast into the Fleet Prison 
in execution of a decree for damages. The 
(ominous strongly protested against this outrage 
to their head, urging that lie* was privileged in 
what he did “by common custom, time out of 
memory of man and ever afore these times, used 
in every of the Parliaments of the King’s noble 
progenitors.” The appeal was in vain. Thorpe's 
imprisonment was made more effective, and a new 
Speaker was elected in his place by order of the 
Peers of Parliament. At length the unfortunate 
upholder of constitutional rights escaped, hut 
only to he recaptured and, by the Duke* of York’s 
orders, cast into Newgate. After remaining here 
for some time he was < ransferred to the Marshal- 
sea, and finally met his end on the scaffold at 
ilarringay Park, in Middlesex, now one of the 
most thriving of London’s northern suburbs. Sir 
William Old hall, another Speaker of this jicriod — 
he was elected in 1451 -was attainted of treason, 
but appears to have* escaped the fate* of Thorpe*. 

Next, on the? list calling for not ie*e is Theunas 
Lovell, who may be* described as “The Fighting 
Speaker.” Fleeted on November* 7<h, 148(5, IiOvell, 
as a staunch adherent of Henry VII., in the follow- 
ing year took the fielel with the? King’s forces 
against the? Siinnel faction, and greatly (list in- 
guisbed himself at the battle of Stoke, receiving 
for his ] wilt in the* transaction the honour of the 
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(lari er. Engaged on the iv1k»1 side 
in this encounter, which proved so 
disastrous to the Simiiel cause*, was 
Lord liovell. a kinsman of the Speaker. 
With the name of this nobleman a 
tragic legend is associated which is 
the foundation of the* romance of “Tlu* 
Old English Laron” and of t hat most 
popular of old-time ballads, “Tlu* 
Mistletoe Lough.” The story goes 
that, thing from the battlefield, had 
Lovell sought refuge in one of his 
own castles. A faithful retainer 
received , *im and conducted him for 
security to an old cellar. Here for 
some still unexplained cause he was 
left, and ultimately died of starvation. 
The mystery of his disappearance was 
not. elucidated until about a century 
and half ago, when, upon the opening 
of the vault for some purpose, the 
skeleton was found. 

Leaving the troubled period of 
the Wars of the Loses, we come across 
a group of occupants of the ('hair 
whose names have been handed down 
to infamy. First in order of chrono- 
logical precedence, if not. in moral 
degradation, is William Fates by, the 
willing tool of the crafty Duke of 
(Loucester (Richard III.). He is traditionally believed to have been .m active participator in 
the murder of the young Princes in the Tower, and at all events had a hand in most of the 
merciless arts of general policy by which his tyrant master was seated upon tin* throne. It 
was in allusion to his influence, with that of Ralcliffe and Lovell, two other of Richard's myr- 
midons, that Folinghimi penned his well-known disiicli: - 

The <:;il , the rat, and Lovrll mir dog 
iluli! all England under the hog. 

The last, phrase of the couplet is an allusion to the hoar which Richard adopted as one of his 
supporters. Fatesbv accompanied his master to Loswortli Field, when* he was captured, and 
from the field of battle sent to the scaffold at. Leicester three days later. 

Next- on our black list we make acquaint unco with as pretty a brace of ruffians as are 
to be met with in the pages of English history. II need scarcely be said that the reference 
is to Kmpson and Dudley, the notorious Ministers of Henry VI L, whose extortions, even 
in that age of misgovern men t and oppression, were of monstrous import. Sir Richard 
Kmpson, who was elected to the Chair in the Parliament of 1*11)1, was of common origin, his 
father being a sieve- maker at. Towccster. He was a man of haughty and overhearing 
disposition, and for his cruel exactions on behalf of his Royal master was haled by the poor 
with a poisonous hate. The popular feeling towards him is illustrated by a storv narrated by 
his biographers. It is stated that an oW man in Warwickshire, "accounted very judicious in 
judicial astrology,” was one day scoffiugly asked by Kmpson when the sun would change. To 
this the old man promptly replied: ‘•Even when such a wicked lawyer as you go to heaven.” 
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Ernpson’s companion in iniquity, Edward Dudley, who filled t ho Chair in 15(K>, was a man 
of good birth and at tain intuits, but utterly unscrupulous. It was said of his election “that 
a man may easily guess how absolute the King took himself to be with his Parliament, 
when the creature* Dudley, that was so odious to the public, was made Speaker." It is 
satisfactory to know that, a just retribution in the end overtook this precious pair. When 
Henry VIII. came to the throne in 1560 they were brought to the scaffold to ap]>ea8e the 
popular anger. 

• It is refreshing to turn from these unhallowed associations of the Speakership to the n ‘collec- 
tions which cluster about, the illustrious name of Sir Thomas More, to whom Townsend, in his 
“Memoirs of the House of Commons," refers glowingly, but not, perhaps, untruly, as “the 
first great man and still the greatest of his race; the first English gentleman who signalised 
himself as an orator; the first, writer of prose which is still intelligible; the first layman 
Chancellor of England, the celebrated magistracy which has rarely been filled by a more 
learned, never by a better, man.” More's career as a member commenced in the reign of 
Henry VII. soon after be came of age. Jlis sturdy opposition in the House to the marriage 
of Princess Margaret with the Scotch King brought, him into disgrace at Court, and he was 
forced into retirement, for some years. Finding favour with Henry VIIL, he in 15211 returned 
to Parliament, and was promptly elected Speaker. Soon be was culled upon to show that 
strong independence which was so marked a feature of his character. The King, in desperate 
need of money, commissioned Wolsey to endeavour to secure assent to an enormous subsidy 
of X’SOO.OOO, t<» he raised by a property tax of a fifth of men’s lands and goods. Notice was 
given to the House of Commons- of the projected intrusion, and there was a protracted and 
earnest debate as to whether the Cardinal should he admitted with a few followers only or 
with his whole train. Opinion ruled in favour of the former course; hut More took a different 
line in a speech which is a masterpiece of policy. 

“Maistcrs,” he said, “forasmuch as my l/>rd Cardinal lately, as yee woote well, lavde to 
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onr charge the lightness of our tongues for 

tliinges uttered out of this House, it should 

not in my mind be ainisse to receave him with 

nil his pompe; with his maces, his pillars, his 

poleaxes, his cross, his hat to, and the Great. 

Seale too: to the intent that if he finde the 

like fault with us, I hen we luav lav the blame 
• . • 
upon tlioscf* whom his Grace bringefh with 

him." 1 

So it. was sell led that, the regal Wolsev 
should conn* in full state, and he did so, with 
results, however, which were very disappointing 
to his vanity. The House maintained a 
resolute silence* in tin* face of all his appeals. 

At length, losing patience, he in imperious 
language insisted upon a reasonable answer. 

Then the Speaker, ‘"falling upon his knees 
with abject humility, excused the silence of the 
House, abashed,” as it was, “at the sight, of 
so noble a personage, who was able to amaze 
the wisest and most learned men in the realm.” 

Thereafter ••with many probable arguments 
he endeavoured to show the Cardinal that his 
maimer of coming 1 hit her was neither expedient 
nor agreeable to the ancient liberties of the 
House, and in conclusion told him that .except 
all the members could put. their several thoughts 
into liis head, lit* alone was unable in so 
weighty a matter to give his Grace a sufficient 
answer.” 

Finding that bis entreaties wore useless, 

Wolsev swept, out of the J louse (the Chapter 
House) in a towering passion. Meeting More 
a little later ut Whitehall, Wolsey said to him : 

"Would to God von had been at Koine. Sir 
Thomas, when I made you Speaker!” “ Your 
Grace not offended, so would I, too, my lord,” 
replied the imperturbable More, “for then I should have seen the place I have long desired 
to visit.” The King shared Wolsev ’s anger at tin* defeat, of his scheme, and he vented it in 
characteristic style. Sending for Kdward Montague, a very influential member of the House of 
Commons, lie greeted that gentleman as lie awaited the* Koval commands on bended knees with 
the words: ••Ho! man, will they not- suffer my bill to pass?” Then, placing his hand on 
Montague’s head, lie added sternly, “Got my bill ] Kissed by to-morrow, or else to-morrow this 
bead of yours shall be oft*.” This argument, partially at least, succeeded whore Wolsey V 
argument (ailed. The measure ] Kissed, though in a greatly modified form. Some of More’s 
biographers have represented that his attitude on this quest ion of a subsidy was not so firm 
as it is represented in the account quoted, and that he on the occasion enforced the Cardinal's 
demands with arguments of his own. It is quite possible that this may have been the case, 
as More was too keenly alive to the weight of the Koval hand to offend if he could avoid it. 
Whatever the truth on the point may he, he must be admitted, even by liis severest, critics, 
to have behaved in the then circumstances of Parliament with becoming spirit, and a full 

1 ltogciB ‘‘Life of Aloro.” 
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appreciation of what was due to the independence of tin* popular chamber. Still, More’* 
occupancy of the Chair cannot be said to be the portion of his career which reflects the highest, 
lustre upon his name. Most people will prefer to turn from the degenerate legislative tun in 
which he acted ns the Commons’ mouthpiece to those closing scenes in his eventful life in which 
a successor of his in the ( ’hair. Sir Jlieliard iiicli, played so mean and dishonourable a part. 
It is a familiar tale, hut it will I mot repetition. 

Imprisoned in the Tower at the behest of the Foyal tyrant he had served so well, he was 
visited one day by Hieli. Thereupon a singular collet juv emued between them. The conversation 
was opened bv Fich : ••‘Forasmuch as it is well known, Mr. More, that you are a man both 
wise and well learned, as well in the laws of the realm as otherwise. I pray you, sir, let me 
he so hold as of good will to put you this cipse: Admit that, there were an Act of Parliament 
made that all the realm should take me for King, would not you, Mr. More, take me for 

King?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ said Sir Thomas More, •that would I.’ 4 I put the cast* furl h<* r,’ said 

Mr. Fich: ‘that there were an Act of Parliament that all the realm should take me for Pope 1 , 
would you not then take me for Pope?’ • For answer,’ said Sir Thomas, fc to your first ease, 

the Parliament- may well meddle with Ihe state of temporal princes, hut to make answer to 

your other ease f will put- you this east*: Suppose the Parliament would make a law that (iod 
should not be (iod, would you then, Mr. Fich, sav that (iod should not he (iod?’ ‘ No,’ said 
he, 4 since no Parliament may make siieh a law, no more (as Mr. Fich reported Sir Thomas 
should say, hut yet he made no such inference as he avouclieth after to Mr. Fields face) could 
Ihe Parliament make tin* King supremo head of the Church.’” The mean-spirited Fich reported 
the conversation, and upon if a charge of treason was constructed, leading ultimately to 
Mores execution upon ’Tower Hill. 

The records of Sir Fiehard Fields Speakership exhibit him in (juite as unfavourable a light 
as might be anticipated from bis treacherous conduct towards More. Soon after he was 
appointed in 1537, the King visited 
the House of Lirds to pass bills that 
were awaiting the Foval assent. Kieli 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
deliver a fawning speech in which he 
likened the King to the sun, “for as 
the sun,” said lie, ••expels all flu* 
noxious vajM'tirs which would otherwise* 

Iks hurtful to us, and by its beat 
cherishes and brings forth those seeds, 
plant n, and fruits necessary for the 
support of human life, so this our 
most excellent Prince takes away by 
his prudence all those* enormities 
which may hereafter be anyways hurt- 
ful to us and our posterity, and takes 
care to enact such laws as will be a 
defence to the good and a great 
terror to evil-doers.” The man, no 
doubt, was a mere creature of the 
King, and maintained himself in 
power by pandering to his vicious 
and tyrannical propensities. 

Well worthy to be bracketed with 
Fich is his immediate successor. Sir 
Nicholas Hare. This Speaker presided 

over the historic Pari iament. which met, Wlm aucoewlcd Sir Christopher Wray jw Speaker In 1572. 
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in 1540 to loud its sanction to the despotic 
decrees of Henry VIII. During the session 
about seventy Acts received the Royal assent, 
some of them of a character which has left a 
deep stain u]>oii the legislative annals. A few 
examples may be cited. Resides a statute 
providing for the divorce of the King from 
his two wives, there were Acts decreeing the 
burning at t lie stake of any one who should 
presume to think or obstinately affirm that 
the Communion of the Rlessed Sacrament in 
both kinds is necessary for the health of 
man's soul, or that private masses were not 
laudable, or that auricular confession was not. 
expedient and necessary. Monstrous as these 
enactments were, we find that at the rlose of 
the session the Speaker, in the most nauseous 
strain of sycophancy, “congratulated the 
kingdom, and t bought great praises were due 
to (iod lor the. blessing of such a ruler.” The 
times must, indeed, have been out. of joint 
when such t hings could happen ; and un- 
fortunately they were not, as far as the 
Speakership is concerned, to change. "When 
“the English Rlueheurd ” disappeared from 
the scene, and, after a brief interval of light, 


during which the Roy King reigned, Mary, of sinister memory, ascended the throne, the degrada- 
tion of Parliament was intensified, if possible. The lowest, depth was reached in 1554-5, when t he 


two Houses, after repealing all the laws of ilenry VIII. and Edward VI. relating to the Reforma- 


tion, at the close of the Parliament went in solemn procession to St. Paul’s Cathedral to return 
thanks for their “conversion” to the Catholic; Church. Ninety crosses were home; in the 
procession, in which figured a hundred and sixteen priests in full vestments. Risliop Runner 
carried the; pyx under a splendid canopy, and with him wore seven other bishops. ReJiind 
walked the House of I^ords, and then the House, of Commons, with its Speaker (Clement 
Heigliam) and the mace. Mass was celebrated in the Cathedral with all the pomp of the 
Roman ritual as a final act of solemnity to impress the populace with the reality of the 
change. } e< only a few years passed away before the; old laws were re-established and the 
Reformat ion was in full blast again, with Parliament as its sturdiest, defenders. The Speakers 
of those; distracted times must not, perhaps, he blamed too severely for their share in the 
transactions which now seem so contemptible. They were the products of a day when inde- 
pendence of work or t hought, was u heinous crime, and the noblest were* either sycophants or 
fanatics. 


The El ixabet hail Speakers were too deeply imbued with the old bad traditions to do much 
to elevate the office. In the main they were quite undistinguished, and have left belmid 
them little but their names and a monotonous succession of truckling speeches in praise of 
Royalty or in insincere depreciation of themselves. One Speaker who, however, must not he 
] Missed over without special mention is Richard Onslow — the hearer of a name subsequently 
to become famous in the history of the (’hair. It is curious that this individual was 
elected against, his will — or perhaps it would he more correct to say that, he was appointed 
in defiance of his expressed wish to be passed over. The question of his selection was settled 
by a division, the first., it. iB believed, in the history of the Speakership. Eighty-two votes were 
cast in favour of overriding his refusal, and seventy against. The diffidence shown by Onslow 


PROCESSION 1 OF THE LORDS AND COMMONS FROM WESTMINSTER TO ST. PAUL’S. 
l|ie two Houses with column itagc.incry attended St. Pauls Cathedral in 15114-5, in the reign of Queen Maiy, to tffer j-rai^e for the return of England to the Roman Catholic 
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was to a great extent justified, for his tenure of office was by no means remarkable for Hie 
ability displayed in the conduct of the proceedings. The Speaker's name is chiefly associated 
with an adulatory speech delivered at the period of the dissolution of the Parliament. Elizabeth 
was so well satisfied with this that she deigned to supplement the I-ord Keeper’s customary 
harangue with a speech of her own “ns a jieriphrasis,” for though she had “not been used 
nor loved to speak in open assemblies,” yet she on this occasion broke the rule of silence, 
“remembering that commonly Princes’ own words be better printed in the hearers memory 
than t.hoge spoken by their command.” 

‘ Kichard Onslow was succeeded by a number of very worthy men who made admirable 
courtiers, but were not eminent in any other character. One who mav be singled out for mention 
for personal reasons is Sir John Poplinm, who was Speaker in 1581, the twenty-third year of 
Elizabeth's reign. This worthy had climbed to the Chair under romantic circumstances. When 
quite young he was kidnapped from his parents by a band of gypsies, and bv them held for 
some years, when circumstances led to his restoration to his home. In consequence, it- is 
supposed hv his biographers, of his vagabond life, he was us a young man noted for his reckless 
and dissipated habits. Ultimately, through the influence of his wife, he reformed, studied for 
the law, became a member of Parliament in 1572, and, as already noted, was elected Speaker 
in 1581. Anot her occupant of the Chair of the Elizabethan period who should be particularised 
is Sir John Puckering, who was installed in ^November, 1585. It fell to the lot of this 
Speaker to take a prominent- part in the proceedings which led to the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Selected to present to Elizabeth the petition of Parliament that the unfortunate 
Queen i should be consigned to the scaffold, Puckering discharged his mission by making a. 
speech conceived in an implacable spirit. Elizabeth, with a sincerity which may reasonably 
lie doubted, manifested a reluctance to accept the advice tendered, and requested that there 
should lie found “a more pleasing expedient whereby both the Queen of Scots’ life may lie- 
spared and my security provided for.” The Commons declined to alter their decision, where- 
upon Elizabeth replied in a speech which was 


a masterpiece of Jesuitical refinement. “If,” 
she observed, “ 1 shall say unto you I mean 
not to grant your petit ion, by my faith I should 
say unto you more than, perhaps, I mean. 
And if I said unto you 1 mean to grant 
your petition, 1 should then tell you more 
than is fit for you to know. And thus 1 must 
deliver you an answer answerless.” Parlia- 
ment, with a shrewd appreciation of the Queen’s 
real sentiments, declined to be put off* in this 
way, and persisted in asking for the carrying 
out of the sentence 1 , urging that “as it were 
injustice to deny execution of the law to any 
one of her subjects that should demand it, so 
much more were it so to the whole body of 
her people of England unanimously and with 
one voice humbly and instantly suing for 
the same.” Elizabeth’s scruples, genuine or 
assumed, as is well known, were finally over- 
come. Mary Queen of Scots died the traitor’s 
death. Partly, perhaps, for his zeal shown in 
this case, Puckering secured the Ix>rd Chan- 
cellorship, and distinguished himself in that 
office by bis devotion to the Protestant cause. 
A favourite maxim of his was that “he that 
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is thoroughly Popish cannot but be a 
tray ter.” 

It fell to Puckeriug’s lot while hold- 
ing I lie Grout Seal to assist, at. the installa- 
tion in tin* Chair of Sir Kdwurd Coke, 
one of tlu* most, celebrated of the men 
who have tilled the office. The period 
of Coke's Speakership was, on the whole*, 
the least creditable portion of his earecr. 
As we have* shown in the prerod ing 
chapter, he s< rengt 1 lened if anything the 
degrading traditions which had grownup 
about the Chair. Of his ingenuity in 
hyperbole we have some* amusing speci- 
mens in the pages of D’Kwcs. Tims, 
in a speech at the close of the session. 
Coke, addressing the Queen, compared 
Parliament to "that sweet commonwealth 
of little* boos.” Her Majesty was flu* 
queen bee, and they lived under the pro- 
tect ion of her wings. Under your happy 
government we live upon honey; hut 
where t In*; bee suekoth honey there also 
the spider druwoth poison. Some, such 
venoms there be; but such drones and 
door bees we will expel the hive. and 
serve your Majesty, and withstand any 
enemy that shall assault you. Our lands, our goods, our lives, are prostrate at your f**et to be 
commanded.” High as is the flight hen* taken, it did not carry the* orator quite so far as 
the eloquence of Sir Kdward Philips, the Speaker of the first Parliament, of James I., carried 
him. Jt must be read in full to adequately appreciate its supreme qualities; but a few 
passages may suffice to convey an idea of the spirit of the whole. Commencing his discourse*, 
this worthy said: “Most renowned and of all others most worthy to be*, admired Sovereign, as 
the supreme and all-powerful King of Heaven bath created man to govern His works, so did 
He depute terrestrial lieings in whom II is image*, was te> govern man, but. yet so as still to 
think that they were but men.” Afterwards preceding to speak e>f himself, he dwelt- with 
pompous magnificence of died ion upem the ]K>silion lit* was called u|mm» fe» till. “This great, 
and important public service re»epiire*th to be managed by the absolute perfection of experience*, 
the mother of prudence; by the profoundness of literature, the father e>f true* judgment ; and 
by the fulness and grae*e of .Nature's gifts, which are the* beauty and ornament of arts and 
actions; from 1 lie virtues of all and every whereof I am so far estranged, that not tasting of 
Parnassus’ springs at all, nor of that honey le*ft upon the? lips of Plato and Pindarus by the 
bees, birds of the Muses, I remain untouched with the contrary, and thereby am disabled 
to undergo the* weight, of so heavy a burthen, under which 1 do already groan, and shall both 
faint and fail if not by your justice disburthened, or by yemr cleme*ne*y commiserate.” He*re, 
fortunately, we touch the? tojmiost summit -or more properly, ])t*rhaps, pbiml) the very lowest 
depth — of the rhetorical insincerities which so long marked the utterances of the* occupants 
of the Chair. The fashion gradually went out, and with t lit* introduction of higher ideals 
of dignity the Speakership gained in strength. 

A worthy pioneer of the new school was Sir John Glanvilk*, who is described by Clarendon 
as a man “very equal to the work, very we*ll acquainted with the proceedings in Parliament, 
of a quick conception, and of a ready and voluble expression." His personal qualities are 
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attractively illustrated by tin interesting story told of his dealings with his elder brother, 
Sir Francis Glanville. This individual by his dissipated habits so brought disgrace upon 
his family that his father cut him off with the proverbial shilling. When the will 
disinheriting him was read, Sir Francis (ilanville was overwhelmed with shame and remorse, 
and forthwith resolved to lead a lx*tter life. Retiring from society, he commenced an 
honourable, and useful career, and in -time became quite an altered man. His brother, the 
Speaker, observing the change, invited the reformed prodigal to a sumptuous banquet., at 
which many distinguished friends of the family were also guests. When the feast had 
proceeded** some time, a dish was set before Sir Francis Glanville, and lie was invited by the 
host to help himself to the contents. Removing the lid, the knight found a bundle of papers, 
which on examination proved to he the title-deeds of an important section of the ancestral 
estates, with a conveyance of the property to himself in due legal form. A veil may he drawn 
over the scene that followed; but it should be said that this pleasing incident, so eloquent of 
a generous and high-minded disposition, did much to raise Sir John Glanville in the estimation 
of his fellows. As a Speaker he showed himself a man of great judgment, and discernment, 
if is speeches were eloquent without the insincerity which laid long marked the utterances from 
the Chair; and generally he set an example of dignity which was not lost u]x>n his immediate 
successors. Though not in anv sense a great man, his memory deserves a warm corner in the 
Parliamentarian's heart, as that of one of the most honourable and high-minded members 
who were ever called to preside* over the destinies of the popular chamber. 

William Lenthall, who was (ilanville’s successor, was a Speaker of a very different type. 
History differs as to the interpretation to be put upon some of his actions, but. there is a 
general agreement amongst writers that lie was lacking in fibre and to a certain extent in 
principle. The one great episode in his career, his vindication of Parliamentary privilege in 
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the memorable answer he gave to Charles 
I. when be went to the House of Commons 
to arrest the* five members, was belittled 
by subsequent, acts of indecision and 
time-serving. Nothing can quite wipe 
out the stain of the degrading scene 
which was witnessed in the House of 
Commons in l(i47, when tin* army and the 
Parliament having fallen out, a mol) of 
Presbyterian apprentices broke in upon 
the affrighted assembly and compelled 
it to pass resolutions rescinding votes 
already agreed ujion. LentliaH’s part, in 
the business was little to bis credit. 
Even after lie had lent his sanction to 
the miserable farce and was making his 
way out through tin* 'Lobby, he permitted 
himself to be dragged back to the Chair 
by the rioters to put a vote in favour of 
the King’s being brought to London. 
The distracted state of the country at 
the time may he held to be some excuse 
for the weakness shown in the circum- 
stances. Still, something more was ex- 
pected of a Speaker even under duress 
than a participation in a heinous infringe- 
ment of the rights of the House, followed 
bv an undignified scuffle from Palace Yard 
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in a strange carriage to escape the further 
unwelcome attentions of the moh. 1 Nor does 
his subsequent, conduct, remove the impression 
which this episode gives of his character. 
On another occasion when he wished to avoid 
an inconvenient attendance at the House, he 
pleaded a desire to prepare himself for the 
Sacrament, as an excuse for absence. He 
accepted £0,000 as a gift from Parliament, 
after his speech to the King, and, what, is far 
more to his discredit, pocketed a douceur of 
£06 for his good offices in promoting a petition. 
Furthermore, he received with alacrity from 
Cromwell one of those singular patents of 
nobility which the Protector, with a true 
appreciation of human weakness, distributed 
amongst, his subservient following. Finally, 
when unmistakable signs told him that Hie 
tide had turned against the Commonwealth, 
he trimmed his sails so as to take the 
greatest advantage of it. We have in the 
records of the days which preceded the 
Restoration ail interesting picture of him 
standing in his gown at the gate of his 
residence (the Polls House) in Chancery Lane 
reviewing the troops prior to Monk’s arrival, making encouraging speeches to them and des- 
patching them eastwards with instructions to occupy the Tower. Almost simultaneously we find 
him in the House of Commons violently opposing the hill brought iu compelling all members 
to take an oath abjuring the House of Stuart. Again, lie is seen offering an eloquent welcome 
to Monk on his arrival, and subsequently with him making arrangement s for the reinstatement 
of Parliament on its proper basis. Knergetic, however, as he showed himself in bringing about 
the Pest oration, he could not efface the impression of his previous acts of antagonism to the 
dynasty. He was act (tally included by t he House of Commons in the list- of persons exempted 
from the Act of Indemnity. It might have gone foully with him but for the intervention of 
the Lords, who modified the penalty by substituting for the. major ban a simple decree dis- 
abling him from ever again bolding public office. For this small mercy lie had to he thankful. 
Kvcn his disgraceful action in giving evidence as to words spoken in the House in the* trials 
of the regicides failed to secure his rehabilitation. He died 1111 honoured and unkiuicnted iu 
September, On his dying bed lie made a confession of his contrition for his share in 

the execution of Charles I. ** I confess with Saul,” lie said, I held their clothes while they 
murdered him; but herein I was not so criminal as Saul, for I never consented to his death. 
No excuse can be made for me, that, I proposed the bloody question for trying the King; hut 
I hoped even then when I put the quest ion, the very putting the question would have cleared 
him, because j believed there were four to one against it — Cromwell and his agents deceived 
me.” Lent hull is one of the great names in Parliament, but it is great because of its 
association with memorable events, and not for the qualities displayed by its owner. 

There were several successors to Leuthall before Charles II. came into his own. A singular 
circumstance is to lie noted in reference, to those who were appointed just, previous to the 
Restoration. After Cromwell's death, his soil Richard, acting on the advice of his Council, 

1 Leuthall, describing ilic incident himself, says that, the mob did “ justle, pull, and bale the Speaker all the 
way lie went down to his caroohc, and force him (to avoid the violence) to betake himself to the next carochu to escape 
the violence.” 
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resolved to call Parliament together. The Houses assembled on January 27th, 1(>58, and Mr. 
Challoner Chute was chosen Speaker. The “beats and tumults" of the House were too much 
for him. Within a very brief period lie became indisjiosed, and Sir Lilleborne Long was 
elected in- his place. Again the choice was unfortunate, for in a short time the new Speaker 
sickened and died. Then Mr. Hum field was appointed pro tempore.. lie had hardly been 
nominated when Mr. Chute died. The House bv this time thought it had had enough of 
electing Speakers, so it left Mr. Ham field in undisturlied }M>ssession of the (-hair. 

The period of military ascendency which accompanied the Restoration was one of degrada- 
tion for the ('hair. A turbulent element was imparted with the colonels who tilled the 
benches, and scenes of disorder were frequent. Burton, in his “Diary,” gives some amusing 
examples of the scant respect shown to the Speaker in those days. The occupant of the ('hair 
was openly flouted and laughed at, and once when, after much provocation, he attempted to 
assert his authority, lie was told that he behaved himself “like a Busby 1 among so many 
schoolboys, and takes a little too much on him, hut grandly.” Edward Seymour, who was first, 
elected Speaker in 1(57$, redeemed the (-hair from the humiliating position to which it was 
brought by the weakness of the earlier Restoration Speakers. Haughty in spirit, with a keen 
sense of what was due to him as a descendant of the Protector Somerset, he by sheer force* 
of character reduced the factious assembly to order. Reference lias already been umde to 
his action on one* occasion in quedliug a dangemus disturbance? while? the House? was in 
Committee by resuming t lie* ('hair, and compelling excited members te> give* pledges for the*ir 
good behaviour. But this, though a conspicuous illustration of the masterfulness of his 
disposition, is only one of many episodes in which he figured as the ante >c rat of the peipular 
assembly. Once he ordered ail eminent lawve?r of the day into the custody of the Kcrgeaiit- 
at-Anns because he showed no respect as the? Speakers proee?ssion passed through West -minster 
Hall. An even me ire remarkable* assertion of his dignity is to he found in a story which Lord 
Dartmouth, a contemporary, relates: “On 
one occasion, in passing through ('haring Cross, 
his (the S] leaker's) carriage broke? down, and 
he? ordered the beadle*s to steip the next 
gemtle?muu’s they met- and bring it te> him. 

The gentleman in it was much surprised to 
be turne?d out of his own coach, but Sir 
Edward told him it was more? proper for 
him to walk in the streets than the Speaker 
e>f the House of ('ommeuis, mid left him so 
to del without any further apology.” 

Pride, however, sometimes has a fall. It 
had in Se*vinour’s case?. One? day a petition 
was put into his hands by a waggish 
member. Unfolding it and adjusting his 
spectacles with his accustomed gravity, la* 
begun to road: ‘“‘The? humble* petition of 
Oliver Cromwell ’ The devil!” he ejacu- 
lated. “ The laughter was so loud and lenig.” 
says the* narrator, “that, throwing down the* 
paper, the* old man fled from the* House* in 
his wrath.” It should in justice to Seymour 
be said that his bearing towards Koval t-y 
was quite as haughty as it was towards lesser 
mortals. On an historic occasion a message 
being brought from the House eif l^mls that 

» Dr. llushy, the famous bead master of Westminster School. 
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the King was on the throne awaiting liis presence to hear the prorogation of Parliament, 
he refused to stir until the Hill of Supply had been brought from the House of Lords 
according to precedent, and when agnin warned, he declared that he would be lorn by wild 
horses sooner than quit t he ('hair. His persistency carried t he day. The bill was sent down 
and the rights of the popular chamber were vindicated. Hut the incident, was not allowed to 
he overlooked when the time came for Seymour to seek re-election. The King, on being asked 
to give his sanction to the appointment, flatly refused, and in the end the Commons had to 
make a fresh choice. At a subsequent period Seymour had to run the gauntlet of an 
impeachment, one of the counts in the indictment against him being that he had received 
exorbitant pensions as Speaker. It was a corrupt age, and high-minded, or at least high- 
stomached, as Seymour was, he was not altogether exempt from the common weakness of 

desiring to enrich himself through his public position. 



For thorough-] iaced unblushing venality, however, 
we must refer to the career of Sir John Trevor, who 
was the first. Speaker after the accession of William III. 
Trevor was, perhaps, as ill favoured physically as any 
member who ever sat in the S] leaker’s Chair. Of 
ungainly figure, and with a lowering countenance which 
was made more repellent by a villainous squint, he 
created a most unfavourable impression on all who saw 
him. The feeling of repulsion was justified. When 
he laid been five years iu the Chair whispers went about 
that he had what the law terms an “illicit gratifica- 
tion” from the City of London in respect of a bill 
before* the House relative* to the orphans committed 
to the care of that body, and had in addition taken 
a similarly unholy payment from the East. India 
Company for his good offices in respect of some legis- 
lation in which they were interested. With a righteous 
desire to ascertain the truth, the House of Commons 
appointed a Committee, with Mr. Patrick Foley as chair- 
main, to probe the matter to the bottom. In the result 
the allegations were proved up to the 1 1 i It. There was 
actually an official entry of Trevor's shame on the cor- 
porate records: “That Mr. Chamberlain do pay to the 
Hon. Sir John Trevor, Knight, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the sum of 1,000 guineas, so soon as a bill 
be passed into an Act. of Parliament for satisfying the 
debts of the orphans and cither creditors of the said City.” 
An endorsement on the back of the order set forth that 
“the within-mentioned 1,000 guineas were delivered and 
paid unto the Hon. Sir John Trevor this 22nd June, 
1094, in the* presence of Sir Robert Clayton and Sir 
James Houblon, which at 22#. exchange comes to iJlylOO.” 
The bribe from the East India Company was equally 
well authenticated. Thus there* was no alternative but 
for the House* to proceed to vindicate its honour. A 
resolution to the following effect was drafted: “That 
Sir John Trevor, Speaker of this House, receiving a 
gratuity of 1,000 guineas from the City of London, alter 
passing of t he Orphans Bill, is guilty of a high crime 


and misdemeanour.” Extraordinary though it may seem 
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to our modern way of look- 
ing at things, it devolved 
upon Sir Jolm Trevor himself 
1 o put. this denunciation of his 
guilty conduct to the House. 

Shame would have over- 
whelmed a less sensitive man, 
but Trevor was not con- 
stituted that way, though it 
was with blanched cheek and 
quivering lip that he put the 
fatal question. There was a 
roar of fci Ayes/’ and almost 
complete silence whim the 
“ Noes” were called. Slipping 
out of his seat, Trevor made 
for his home, there to hide 
his face from the public gaze*. 

When the next day came 
round, and the House awaited 
with eager expectancy his 
advent, a note was put into 
the hands of the Clerk. It 
was to t he following effect : — 

“(iKXTLKMKN, — 

“ I did intend to 
have waited on you this morn- 
ing ; but, after 1 was up, 1 
was taken suddenly ill with a 
violent cholic. J ho]>e to lie 
in a condition of attending 
you to-morrow morning. Iu the meantime, I desire you will be pleased to excuse my attendance. 

“I am, with all duty, gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

“J. Tukvoh, Sjwdrr” 

Anxious to avoid even the appearance of hasty action, the House adjourned until the next 
day. Then another letter was forthcoming from Trevor intimating that his illness still 
] ire vented his attendance. Cpon receipt of this, the House decided to act in the only possible 
way by expelling Trevor from the office lie had dishonoured, and electing in his place a new 
Speaker. The King put no obstacles in the way of the viiidicat ion of the House's good name; 
but lie showed a little* too much anxiety to secure the election of Sir Thomas Littleton, a 
worthy country gentleman, to suit the independent spirit of the times. When the Comptroller 
ot the Household rose iu his place and expressed his desire to *• nominate ” Sir Thomas 
Littleton, members flared up, and the opinion was plainly expressed “that. it. was contrary to 
the undoubted right of the House of choosing their own speaker, to have any person who 
brought a message from the King to nominate* one to them.” To place the matter beyond 
dispute, Mr. Paul Foley was put up in opposition, and on a division the Court nominee was 
rejected by 179 votes to 14f>. Thereafter Mr. Foley was elected to the (’hair unanimously, 
the choice of the House being subsequently ratified by L>rd Keeper Somers on behalf of the 
King. The Speaker distinguished himself during his term of office by his vigorous intervention 

44 
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his critics in ridicule of his overpowering 
displays of dignity. Horace Wal}H>le tells a 
story in a letter to Sir Horace Mann in 1758 
which shows that at least, there was a strong 
disposition to extract fun from the little weak- 
nesses of the Speaker. A debate was proceed- 
ing in Committee in reference to some* new 
taxes. “Lord Strange said: ‘I will bring 
him down from the gallery,’ and proposed 
that the Speaker should be exempt from 
the place tax. ile came down and besought 
not to be exempted. Lord Strange persisted; 
so did the S] leaker. After the debate, l^ord 
Strange, going out, said: ‘Well, did I not 
show my dromedary well ? * 1 should tell 

Vou that oiks of the fashionable sights of 
the winter has been a dromedary and camel, 
the proprietor of which has entertained the 
town with a droll variety of advertise- 
ments.” 

Sir Arthur Onslow may well be pardoned 
for taking an exalted view of bis position, and 
ol what, was due to it from himself as well as others, for he thereby fixed a standard of rectitude 
and personal sacrifice which has ever since been associated with the occupancy of the Chair. 
How, apart irom the imperl incut triflers of the House, his splendid services to the cause of 
constitutional government, were regarded is eloquently shown by the honours lavished upon him 
when, in 17(»1, tailing health compelled him to resign the post lie had so long lilled. The 
Corporation ol the City of London presented him with its freedom “as a grateful and lasting 
testimony of the respect lul love and veneration” which the citizens entertained “of the un- 
wearied and disinterested labours he bestowed, and the impartial and judicious conduct he 
maintained in the execution of his important office.” More substantial recognition of the 
Speakers services came from the King, who, at the direct request of the Commons, granted 
an annuity of 13,000 for 1 lit* lives of himself and his son George. These grants were subse- 
quently settled by an Act of Parliament which was to supply a precedent, for a permanent 
system by which the services of Speakers on relinquishing office were rewarded by a grateful 
country. Sir Arthur Onslow’s reputation as an interpreter of the rules of the House survived 
long after he disappeared from St. Stephen** Chapel. A humorous proof of this is supplied 
by an incident which is related of a debate a good many years after his resignation. llurke 
was inveighing with his customary ardour against a motion to prevent the publication of the 
proceedings of the House, when la* was brought, up by a son of Sir Arthur Onslow, who 
challenged his views, and recalled his family connection with three Speakers as a circumstance 
which entitled his own arguments to weight. Burke was quite equal to the occasion. “1 have 
not,” he said with crushing scorn, “the advantage of a Parliamentary genealogy. I was not horn, 
like the honourable gentleman, with ‘Order* running through my veins. But as that gentle- 
man boasts of his father, his son will never boast of him. The Parliamentary line is cut off.” 

The spirit of sturdy independence which Onslow assiduously cultivated during his tenure 
of office was worthily sustained by his immediate successors, Sir John Gust, and Sir Fletcher 
Norton; the latter, indeed, if anything, improved upon the Onslow traditions. He was 
particularly resolute in his attitude towards the House of Lords. Once when there was a 
disturbance amongst, the members he called to the offenders “ with all the softness of a bassoon, 
‘Pray, gentlemen, be orderly; you are almost as bad as the other House,’” a pointed allusion 
to a riotous scene which had occurred a short time previously in connection with a violent 
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dispute then proceeding hoi ween the two Houses us to the right of the Commons to he present, 
in the Peers’ chamber during a debate. At mint her time- in 1772 — Hurke having eomplained 
with much indignation of a detention of three hours’ duration at the door of the House of 
liords with a hill sent up from the House of Commons, and the House 1 having in revenge 
promptly rejected a hill sent down from the House of Lords, Norton tossed the measure across 
the table on to the floor, and, with bis tacit sanction, the document was literally kicked out 
of the Legislative Chamber by an irate body of members. Hu! the most striking example of 
his lolt-v spirit, is supplied by Horace Walpole. The occasion was the* presentation to the 
King in April, 1777, of si hill providing for the payment of his Majesty's debts and augment mg 
the Koval revenue by .1100,000 a year. In handing in the measure Norton made* a speech 

informing the King that his faithful Commons “ had, in a time of public distress, full of 

difficulty and danger, and labouring under burdens almost too heavy to lie borne, grunted him 
a supply and great additional revenue, groat beyond example, great beyond his Majesty's 
highest expense (lie really used < lie word * wants,’ hut in his pi. uted speech changed it to 
‘expense’), hut hoping that what, they had contributed so liberally would he employed wisely.” 
The speech gave great umbrage to the King, and a few days later, probably at his instigation, 

reference was made to it by a member (Kigbv), who took the Speaker severely to task for his 

remarks. Norton, in his turn, was greatly incensed at the attack, lit* felt that his dignity was 
outraged by a censure emanating from such a quarter, and would probably have resigned had 
not Kigbv, at. the earnest solicitation of Lord North, apologised, and the House passed a 
resolution justifying him in the course he had adopted. 

Though Norton was. as these incidents show, a strong Speaker, lie was not a discreet, oik*. 
He is exhibited in a conspicuously unfavourable! light b\ Walpole in a delude which took place 
in Committee on March loth, 17N0, on a ipiestion hearing upon the revenue of the Crown. 
Invited bv Charles Fox to give his opinion 
on the doctrine of the inalienable character 
of the King’s revenue expounded by his old 
antagonist Itigby, tin* Speaker, who was in 
the gallery Jit t lie t ime, came down and “ made 
a warm and good speech against tin* increased 
influence of the Crown.” Not content with 
this, “he broke out into the most extravagant 
and profligate rhapsody that perhaps was ever 
heard in t hat place, accusing Lord North of 
duplicity, and expressing himself his personal 
enemy on the grounds of a story he had the 
impudence and absurdity to tell with as little 
modesty in the high estimation at which lie 
rated himself. He acquainted the House that 
the Duke of (irafton, when Minister, had 
offered him the posts of Chief Justice in Eyre 
and the Speakership, with a promise of the 
Iwst place in the law that should become 
vacant, without which, as he thought himself 
at the head of his profession, he would not 
quit his business. He asserted that Lord 
North had been privy to this bargain, and yet 
had broken it, by offering a large pecuniary 
bribe to J^ord Chief Justice de (irey to quit 
that post in favour of Wedderburn.” liord 
North denied Norton’s version of the transac- 

.. , . , , . In re^iinl tu whoso iinjioachimMit. 11 moiiioiublc cutting vote wiw given bj 

tion, and m the end “the dialogue degener- s,,ouker Abbot. 
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atod into Rillingsgate.” On u subsequent day, stung by the severe eritieisms passed upon him 
by the Press, Norton offered a qualified apology to the House for his indecent behaviour. It 
was generally felt, however, that the outbreak was unpardonable in a Speaker, and when, a 
few months later, Norton came up for re-election, Mr. Charles Wo 1 Iran Cornwall was put up 
in opposition to him, and, on a division, elected by 203 votes to 176. Sir Fletcher Norton was 
subsequently elevated to the peerage as Huron Grantly. 

• The new Speaker was not a man of particular note as a politician, and his tenure of the 
("hair was in harmony with his earlier career. His chief claim to distinction is that he figures 
in the ltolliad in these lines : — 

'I’h c‘ni Cornwall sits, mid, oh! unhappy fate, 

Must sit for over through the long delude. 

Painful pre-urn immcc ! lie hears, 'tis true, 

Fox, North, and P>urke — hut. hears Kir Joseph 1 too. 

Following Mr. Cornwall came two Speakers, William Wyndham Grenville and TTonry Addington, 
both of whom were destined after quitting office to attain to the highest position in the 
Ministry of the day. 2 Grenville’s occupancy of the Chair was for a very brief period, and 
he has left only a slight mark on the annals of the Speakership. Addington, on the other 
hand, served during twelve busy, eventful years, his conned ion only being severed by his 
elevation to the Premiership. He made a most capable Speaker. He was tactful and con- 
ciliatory, and was endowed with the requisite firmness for dealing with the rather combustible 

elements that went to make up the House of Commons at. the end of the eighteenth century. 

The weakest and, lor liis own reputation, most foolish of his acts was to accept, the King’s 
invitation to form an Administration on Pitt’s resignation over the Catholic question in 1801. 
Nature had not marked him out for a statesman. At the highest he was but a respectable 
mediocrity with a talent for public; business and sound judgment of men. As we have scam 
in an earlier chapter, his failure as a First. Minister was complete. In fact, it may be said 

of him that while he was one. of the best of Speakers, 

he was one of the worst of Premiers. 

Emerging into the nineteenth century, we reach 
what we may describe as the line of modern Speakers. 
First- of 1 1 i is distinguished band was Sir John Free- 
man- Mil ford, who presided over the first House of 
Commons which assembled after the Fnion with 
Ireland. He occupied the t'liair only a year, and 
though the year was one of great political excile- 
ment, lie did not display any special talent in the 
direction of the affairs of the House. History takes 
account of him chiefly because he was the first to lx* 
directly ennobled for services as Speaker. He took 
his seat, in the House of Lords as Lord Kedesdale. 
His successor as Speaker was Mr. Charles A bind, 
afterwards Lord Colchester, who was elected in 1802 
and held office for fifteen years. It is always diffi- 
cult away from the period in which a Speaker lived 
to decide precisely upon the position lie is entitled 
to occupy, as his reputation is built up, not so much 
upon what, he does or says, as ujion what he does not 

1 Sir Joseph Mawbey, a well-known bore of the period. 

* Four Speakers of the House of (’ommons have afterwards occupied the position of Premier— vis , liohert Harley, 
elected S | leaker in 1700; Spencer Compton, who, as Karl of Wilmington, was First Lord of the Treasury in 1742-3; 
William Wyndham tirenville, afterwards Lord Grenville, who was the head of “the Ministry of all the Talents” 
in 180(5-7; and Henry Addington, afterwards liOrd Kidmouth who was Prime Minister from 1801 to 1804. 
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sav mnl what ho refrains from doing. 
In otlior words, the most successful occu- 
pants of the (/hair are those who liave 
to obtrude their individuality least, on 
the House. Speaker Abbot, estimated 
by whatever standard may he set up, 
is undeniably entitled to a position in 
the front rank of those who have presided 
over the House of Com mens. His rule 
was autocratic; but then* was a good 
thick fold of velvet over the iron hand. 
If at times members were made to feel 
that his decisions wen* arbitrary, they 
also had to anrnit that they were enforced 
with all courtesy. In the popular mind 
his Speakership will ever he associated 
with the episode connected with the 
passing of the resolution for Ijonl Mel- 
ville’s impeachment. Amongst the many 
historic scenes which took place within 
the walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel this was 
perhaps the most genuinely dramatic. 
It may certainly be safely asserted that 
nothing more moving ever passed there. 
A few sentences of explanation arc necessary to bring home to readers the full interest of the drama 
that, was enacted in the House of Commons on that eventful day in April, IHOo. Charges of 
corruption had boon levelled against Henry 1) Hildas, Lord Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in connection with his earlier otlieial career as Treasurer of the Xavv. The accusation was 
that he had withdrawn large sums of public money from the Hank of England, placed them with 
a private bank, and reaped a rich but ignoble harvest in the accruing interest. Testimony was 
fort booming of a damning kind, proving beyond question that t lu* public funds had been utilised 
in the way described, and the only question was as to l^ord Melville's personal responsibility. 
Public opinion, ever prone to think the worst, went strongly against him. It was argued that 
the large transactions which had passed could not possibly have* been put through without the 
Minister’s guilty acquiescence. In this position of affairs tin* matter was la-ought forward in 
the House of Commons in the form of a motion for Melville’s impeachment. 

Hitt ably and energet ically defended his colleague and friend from the aspersions east upon 
him, and other leading members eloquently espoused his cause. Hut the feeling against him in 
the House was very strong. On a division being taken it, was found that then* were 21(i members 
for the impeachment, and exactly the same number against. Then followed that remarkable 
incident- to which allusion lias been made. U|n»n the Speaker’s easting vote depended the 
issue. How would he give it? A thrill went through the House as members silently awaited the 
decision. “ Yet it was long,” says one who was present, 1 “ before the Speaker gave his vote; 
agitation overcame him; his face grew white as a sheet. Terrible as was the distress to all 
who awaited the decision from the Chair, terrible as was the Speaker’s distress, this moment 
of suspense lasted ten long minutes. There the Speaker sat in silence; all were silent. At 
length his voice was heard ; he gave his vote, and he condemned J»rd Melville/’ The effect 
of the decision on Pitt was striking. “At the sound of the Speaker’s voice the Prime' 
Minister crushed his hat, over his brows to_.liide the tears that |H>nred over his cheeks. He 
pushed in haste out of the House. Some of his opjiouents, I am ashamed to sav, thrust 
themselves near ‘to see how Billy looked/ His friends gathered in defence around and 

1 Mr. Mark Boyd. 
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screened liirn from rude glances.” The Great Commoner, 
it is believed, never completely recovered from the blow. 
So intimate had he been with Melville, and so conscious 
was lie of his rectitude, that he felt the reflection upon his 
honour as he might if it had been upon his own. Within a 
few months of the occurrence of this incident. Pitt was carried 
to his last resting-place in the Abbey. 

In consonance with the vote of the Mouse of Commons, 
Melville was on April 29th, 180(5, hmnght to trial before 
his peers, bis case furnishing the last instance of an impeach- 
ment which the -records of the country supply. The impugned 
Minister made a gallant defence, averring that the transactions 
with which he was charged were carried through without 
his knowledge or consent. After a patient investigation he 
was acquitted of all personal corruption, and with that verdict, 
pronounced by the great majority of his peers, the public 
acquiesced. Even W’i I her force, who took a leading part in 

bringing about the trial, was satisfied with the result, as is 
Hear from his diary, where he records with evident satis- 
faction having by chance met Melville and shaken him 

cordially by the hand — ail experience, he says, which he 
would not have parted with for a thousand pounds. 

Mr. Abbot’s Speakership continued uninterruptedly until 1817, when he resigned through 
failing health and was elevated to the peerage- with tin* title of Lord Colchester. Ilis 

successor was Sir Charles Manners Sutton, who sat in the Chair during five successive Parlia- 
ments, his entire ]>eriod of service lasting eighteen years. A pleasant picture of this Speaker 
is supplied by Mr. Grant in bis “ Random Recollections of the House of (’ominous.” “A man 
of more conciliating, bland, and gentlemanly manners.” says this writer, “never crossed the 

threshold of St. Stephen’s. . . . He never suffered his political prejudices, strong as they 

were, to interfere with the amenities of gentlemanly intercourse. The perfect gentleman was 
visible in everything he said and did; nay, it was visible in his very person, whether you 
saw him walking in the streets or filling the (’hair in the. House of Commons. There w’as 
a mildness and good nature in his features which could not fail to strike the stranger the 
moment he saw' him, and which was certain of prepossessing every one in his favour. With 
these softer and more amiable features there were blended a dignity and energy of character 
which invariably secured the respect of members. . . . His voice was, without exception, the 

most sonorous, powerful, and melodious 1 ever beard ; its compass surprising when he called 

out, as he too often bad occasion to do, 4 Order, order ! ’ The sounds, even when he manifest ly 
gave no play to his lungs, but spoke with as little effort as if he had been speaking in a 
whisper, fell on your ear— it mattered not in what part of the House you wen? at the time — 
with a loudness and depth of intonation which at once startled and delighted you. If very 
great noise and confusion prevailed in the House at the time, and he consequently uttered 
the words ‘Order, order!’ with some energy, you would have supposed you heard the voice of 
a Moanerges.” 


Once, and once only. Sir Charles Sutton availed himself of the privilege of speaking 
in Committee. The subject, under debate was a question affecting the privileges of the 
University of (’am bridge, of wiiicli be w r as member. His speech lasted about ten or fifteen 
minutes. “It did not,” says Mr. Grant, “indicate a vigorous or comprehensive mind, but it 
was, in the delivery, as fine a specimen of elocution as one could wish to hoar.” Though, as 
Mr. Grant notes, Sir Charles Maimers Sutton was widely popular and had a reputation for 
impartiality, it was sometimes thought by the Liberals that he did not exercise his powers 
with absolute fairness. His critics averred that when several members rose to reply to a Tory 
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speech of ability, lie took cure to fix his eve on ihe least talented of the members; ami 
conversely, that when a number of Tories got up to answer a Liberal speech, he invariably 
took particular pains to ensure that the ablest of flu* group should address the House. The 
feeling of discontent, culminate.] in a vigorous attack upon his position when a new Parliament 
met. on February 19th, 1835. I lie W bigs then put up in npposil ion to him James Ahrrcrombv, 
a respected memlier who sat for Edinburgh. On a division this gentleman was elected by 31(1 
to 310 votes. As a consequence of the vote. Sir ('harles Maimers Sutton retired to the House 
of Ix)rds with the title of A iscount Canterbury and the customary pension. The victory was 
dearly gained, for Air. Abercrornby proved but an indifferent Speaker. Though personally an 
estimable man, lie lacked the. force of diameter essential to an effective control of the House. 
His health, moreover, was too delicate to withstand the severe physical strain which the 
Speakership imposes upon those who discharge its duties. 1 1 is retirement in May, 1835), with 
the title of I xml Dunfermline, was, therefore, hailed with something like satisfaction even by 
those who had placed him in the ('hair. 

The filling of the vacancy led to another trial of party strength. On behalf of the Whigs 
Mr. Charles Shaw Lcfevre was proposed, and the Tories nominated Air. Henry (vouiburri. The 
division showed that the opinion of the House was very much what it lmd been at tin 1 previous 
contest. For Air. Shaw Lcfevre 317 votes were given, as against 299 east for his opponent. 
Events entirely justified the choice made by the House. In a career which extended over 
eighteen years, Mr. Shaw Lcfevre revealed the highest qualities as a Speaker. His knowledge 
of Parliamentary procedure was deep and t borough, and his rulings were as invariably sound and 
logical as they were impartial. When in 1811 Sir Robert. Peel came into power with a big 
Conservative majority at his back, there was a desire amongst some of the more extreme of 
his followers to elect a Speaker of their own political complexion. Hut the Tory Premier set 
his face determinedly against, this idea. As soon as Air. Shaw Lcfevre had been proposed for 
re-election, he rose and seconded tint motion 
in a speech of considerable interest. 11 is 
contention was that the person elected to 
the Chair who had conscientiously and ably 
performed his dut ies should not, on a change 
of Govern mm it, bo displaced because his 
political opinions were antagonistic to 
those of the majority. The view’ set forth 
was in harmony with the* bulk of the 
precedents furnished since 1727, when 
Arthur Onslow w’as elected to the Chair, 
and the House ratified it by a unanimous 
vote. Thereafter Air. Shaw Lefcvre re- 
mained in undisturbed possession of his 
office until 1857, when he retired to enjoy 
in the i louse of Lords, with the title of 
Viscount. Evers ley, the well-earned fruits 
of a laborious career. 

His successor was Air. John Evelyn 
Denison, who, elected in 1857, continued 
in office until 1872. He suffered some- . 
what by comparison with his brilliant 
predecessor, but, bis Speakership, if not 
]*articularly distinguished, witnessed no 
diminution in either the efficiency or 
dignity of the office. He was, however, 
not at all punctilious in his management 
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of tlie House. Palmerston, in one of his nightly rejK>rts addressed from the Treasury Pencil 
to the late Queen Victoria, mentions an incident which clearly brings this out. It happened 
towards the end of the session of 1860, when everybody was anxious to get away. “Members,” 
he wrote, “are leaving town, but the tiresome ones, who have no occuj'tfition of their own and 
no chance of seeing their names in the newsjwipers when Parliament, is up, remain to obstruct 
and delay by talking. The $| leaker, who lias not been quite well, grows as im]>utiont as any 
official who has hired a grousing moor and cannot get. to it; and a few nights ago, when a 
tiresome orator got up to speak just as an end to the debate had been expected, the Speaker 
:*ried ‘Oh! oh!’ in chorus with the rest of the House.” 

Mr. Jlenison (thereafter to be known as Viscount Ossington) retired amid general good 
wishes in 1872, giving place to Mr. Henry l»ouverie Krand. It was this gentleman's lot. to 
officiate during one of the most stirring and stormy periods of Parliamentary history. The 
organisation of the Nationalist Irish party under the leadership of Mr. Parnell and the 
simultaneous development, of the system of persistent ohstruetion of debates as a weapon of 
partisan warfare, gave a vigour and liveliness to the proceedings which had never before been 
surpassed, and only equalled, perhaps, in the? Cromwellian period, when the Independent and 
Presbyterian factions were fighting for ascendency. It is impossible to go in any detail into 
the actions of the Speaker in these troubled days without trenching upon matters which lie 
altogether beyond the province of a work such as this; and there is the less necessity for any 
such review as the facts are still fresh in the public memory. One episode only calls for 
particular notice. This was the historic debate of Jan nary, 1881, on the motion to introduce 
the Protection of Person and Property in Ireland Kill. Introduced at four o’clock on Monday, 
January Illst, tin? motion was debated continuously by the Nationalist members throughout 

that (lav and the? whole of the 
next, and Wednesday morning 
still found the House engaged 
upon the? question. Kvery- 
thing seemed to portend 
another day’s debate* at least, 
when at. nine o'clock Mr. 
( i lad stone, t he Prem ier, entered 
tin? House, accompanied by 
the leaders of the Opposition. 
Simultaneously the Speaker 
resinned tin? (’hair, and, read- 
ing from a paper, set forth t he 
reasons which in his opinion 
i endured it necessary to put 
an end to the debate, though 
no power under the rules 
existed to do so. A crisis, 
he said, had arisen which 
demanded the prompt inter- 
position of the (’hair and flu* 
House. “The usual rules 
have been proved ]K>werless 
to ensure orderly and effective 
debate. An important measure 
recommended in her Majesty's 

I'rmn a ilmirivy by dorry* Jiictnuoiut, R.A. gflltioUS Speed l Deaf 1\ a 
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the State by a decisive majority, is 
being arrested by the action of an 
inconsiderable minority, the members 
of which have resorted to these modes 
of obstruction, which have lieen recog- 
nised by the i louse as a Parliamentary 
offence. The dignity, the credit, and 
the aut hority of the J louse are seriously 
threatened, and it is necessary that 
they should be vindicated. ... A new 
and exceptional course is imperatively 
demanded, and I am satisfied I shall 
best carry out the will of the House 
and may rely on its sup]H>rt if I decline 
to call upon any more members to 
speak, and at once, proceed to put the 
several questions to the House. I 
feel assured that the House will he 
pre] wired to exercise all its powers in 
giving effect to these proceedings.” 

Cheers, answered by defiant, cries from 
the Nationalist benches, punet uated the 
reading of the document, the signifi- 
cance of which was iw, once seen. 

Thereafter, the House divided on the 
several motions before it, and finally 
adjourned after an unprecedented 
sitting of forty-one and a half hours. 

Mr. Speaker Brand's action on this 
occasion was subsequently hotly 
challenged by the Nationalists, but 
the general sense of tin* House and 
of the country heartily approved of 
the step taken, and, in view of the issues involved, history will probably acquiesce in the 
verdict on the principle that a desperate remedy may he legitimately employed in the relief 
of a desperate disease. Out of this memorable incident originated the rules for the closure of 
debate which are now an important and valued part of the system of Parliamentary procedure. 
If lie had no other title to fame, Mr. Speaker Brand’s reputation would he established by 
his firm and judicious conduct throughout those exciting times. Hut his claim to posthumous 
recognition goes far beyond that, consisting, as it does, of a uniform discharge with high 
distinction of the responsible duties of the (’hair. 

In Mr. (now Ijord) Peel, whose elevation to the Cliair followed the resignation of 
Mr. Brand and his removal to the Upper House with the title of ViVcount Hampden in 1884, 
a successor was found entirely worthy to wear the dropped mantle. Hearing the name of one 
of the greatest, of modern British statesmen, richly endowed with the intellectual and physical 
qualities which are most esteemed in a Speaker, and imbued in a strong degree with the 
traditions of Parliamentary life, he leapt, at once into a jiositiou of commanding authority and 
influence. His firm, strong hand was felt immediately in the direction of the proceedings. 
Infractions of the recognised rules met with stern and instant punishment. He steadily yet 
courteously set his face against the smallest departure from the etiquette of the House, which 
long centuries of usage had sanctioned and sanctified. In time even the most irresponsible 
members were held under the spell of his striking personality, and would shrink into nothingness 
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at the sound of his awe- 
inspiring voice, or even at a 
glance of his penetrating eye. 
No despotic monarch ever 
commanded more unquestion- 
ing allegiance or more abso- 
lute obedience. His wonder- 
ful power over the House was 
perhaps never more impres- 
sively revealed than in the 
disorderly scene of July 27th, 
when his mere appear- 
ance in the Chair served to 
still angry passions which 
had only a few minutes 
previously vented themselves 
with almost unexampled 
violence and disregard of 
personal dignity. A weak 
man would have aggravated 
the situation bv injudicious 
displays of temper or in- 
discriminate* dealing out of 
censure. Mr. Peel avoided 


, these pitfalls. Calm and 

rt’itut tt ill'ittriiiif Inf JiM fth shift I\ * f 

John kvklyn nr.Nisox (aftruwahph viscount osstnc.ton). digmhei , h< with a tew 

words allayed the raging 

storm and brought the House to a sense of the shame which the earlier incidents reflected 
upon it. It was a triumph of the strong mind — a notable testimony to the influence of 
character. When tin* circumstances which gave rise to the episode are forgotten, Mr. Peel’s 
action will he treasured amongst tin* most, splendid of the traditions which cluster alwmt the 
Chair. It would, however, he a mistake to suppose that the great reputation which this 
eminent Speaker secured was solely due to his masterly nature. The pink of courtesy, lie 
always in his relations with members maintained the pleasantest relations. No legitimate 
appeal was ever made to him in vain from whatever quarter of the House it might come. 
He regarded himself as in a real and personal sense the head of the legislative family, and 
whether dispensing princely hospitality in the Speakers House or discharging the* more 
practical duties pertaining to his office, lie never permitted himself to make invidious distinctions 
based cither on social prejudice or partisan predilections. 

His address to the House upon retirement- from the Chair was a lit termination to his 
illustrious career. The* scene, not only in the House, but in the Jjobbv, was a memorable one. 
Passing through the l^obby for the last time, lie was saluted by a crowd of members of both 
Houses, and distinguished visitors. The appearance of the House, filled to its utmost capacity, 
betokened an event of unusual importance, and when Speaker Peed rose from his seat he was 
received with thunderous cheers by tlie whole House, and his farewell speech was punctuated 
by loud demonstrations of applause. After referring to the cause of his retirement and the 
consideration he had received from all sides of the House (luring his tenure of office, he said: 
“ If at any time I have given offence to any one member, or more members, I Iiojh) an Act 
of Oblivion may he passed. If I have ever deviated from that calm which should ever 
characterise the* utterances of the occupants of the Chair, 1 have never lieen consciously actuated 
by personal or political feeling. I have tried to consult, the advantage and permanent interests 
of this assembly. ... 1 have pissed through many sessions, 1 have witnessed many changes ” — 
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referring to the institution of the closure of debate. “ Finally," continued Mr. Peel, “ let me 
say a few parting words in conclusion, and 1 wish to speak, not with the brief remnant of 
authority which is still left to me with the sands of in y official life rapidly running out — I 
would rather speak as a member of thirty years' experience in this House, who speaks to his 
brother members and comrades, if I may dare to use the term. 1 would fain hope that, by the 
co-operation of all its members, this House may continue to be a pittem and a model to 
Jbreign nations, and to those groat people who have left our shores and have carried our blood, 
our mce^mr language, our institutions, and our habits of thought to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. I would fain indulge in the belief and the hope — and as 1 speak with the traditions of 
this House and its glorious memories crowding on my mind, that hope and that belief become 
stronger and more emphasised — though with lioth hope and belief I would couple an earnest 
but a humble prayer that this House may have centuries of honour, of dignity, of usefulness 
before it, and that it may continue to hold, not a prominent only, but a first and foremost 
position among the legislative assemblies of the world." With some emotion Mr. Peel referred 
to the kindness he had experienced from all sections of the House — “a kindness the expression 
of which adds perhaps to the poignancy of my feelings and accentuates my regret on leaving 
the Chair, but the memory of which will after a short time mitigate, I am sure, to me the 
inevitable pain of parting." The l*ec*l tenure, of the Chair will have a place in history with 
the greatest of Parliamentary memories. 

It was with serious misgiving that the House of Commons addressed itself to the task of 
providing a successor to Mr. Peed when, in I8SJ0, somewhat, serious indisposition prompted 
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him to seek his well-earned repose in Hie House of Lords. A Speaker is always difficult to 
replace; a successful one can never be adequately replaced — immediately at least.. Those who 
occupy the ('hair grow into the position, as it were. As they are necessarily untried in the 
duties of the office, they have to establish their influence and their own traditions l>efore the 
I louse can lie induced to extend to them that unqualified allegiance which is indispensable to 
the smooth working of the Parliamentary machine. Such was the perplexity which Mr. Peel’s 
^retirement, caused that each party resolved to put. forward a nominee for the office. The 
Unionists favoured Sir Matthew White Itidicy, a highly respected and widely experienced 

member of their party, who in many 

responsible positions had shown him- 
self possessed of those speeial personal 
qualities which are most desirable 
ill a Speaker. On the Liberal side 
Mr. William Court. (1 idly was adopted 
as candidate*. This gentleman oc- 
cupied a position of considerable 
eminence at the Par, but he had up 
to that time not bet *11 at all pro- 
minent in Parliament. Wliat. the 
House* knew of him, however, was 
all to his ml vantage, and his fine 
presence, court lv bearing, and un- 
tarnisheel reput at ion convinced the 
Liberals, who were in the* ascendency 
at the time*, that in voting for him 
they were making a suitable choice. 
The* result- of the division in the^ 
circumstances was a foregone con- 
clusion. For Mr. dully 28f> members 
veil eel, as against 274 who supported 
Sir Matthew White Ridley's candi- 
dature. The contest left a little? 
soreness in the minds of the Unionist 
party, who had regarded Sir Matthew 
White Ridley’s claims as incontest- 
ably superior to those of his oppo- 
nent ; but this se>on wore* away in 
the presence of Mr. (iully\s tactful 
and impartial discharge of his duties. 

SCKAKEK’S COUKinoK. llOUSli OF COMMONS. , 1 i.1 j. 1 xi 

Hence it. happened that when the 

Affording iunmmiiicHtion ltotwccii tin; .SiieakwH limine and thv l«*gi*l:itivc umrtniflntH. ■, r . . . , , . , . , 

Unionists came* back to power shortly 
afterwards they confirmed him in liis position, and he was, epiite as a matter of course, again 
r<*-clccted by the* new House of Commons which assembled after the general election of 1 ( J0(). 
Many years of useful work in tlio Chair are*, it. may be hoped, still Indore him. It would, 
therefore, be quite out of place in a work of this description to attempt anything like* a survey 
of his career. We may, however, with confidence anticipate that the verdict which history 
will write upon his Speakership will he neither unflattering to him in a personal se»nse nor 
lacking in appreciation of the virtues which repose in his quiet, undemonstrative, yet strong 
handling of the House during his term of office. 

o o 



CHATTER XXVlll. 

PAULI AMENT IN BEING— TllE HOUSE OF COMMONS AT WORN. 

The first, function performed by a newly elected House of Commons is the election of the 
Speaker, who is chosen, generally unanimously, as president of the assembly and mouthpiece 
of the House as a whole. The ceremony is 'interesting and attractive as marking the first act 
the chosen representatives ol t lie people perform in Parliament when assembling together for 
the first lime. 

The House oil these occasions presents an animated appearance. Fresh from the House 
of Lords after receiving directions from his Majesty’s Commissioners to proceed to elect their 
Speaker, members crowd the benches, and the galleries are also full of visitors. The pro- 
ceedings tin? opened by the Clerk of the House, who, as the chief permanent official, rises 
from his seat at the table and points with his linger to a gentleman who, it. has been 

arranged, is to propose a fellow member for Speaker. The motion is seconded by another 

member, usually belonging to tlie opposite political party when the choice, of Speaker is 
unanimous, and both proposer and seconder are generally leading but unofficial members of 
their respective parties. ]S'o other nomination having been made, the Speaker-elect rises in 
his place and expresses his son set of the honour proposed to he conferred upon him, and his 

willingness to accept the office. He is (lien 

conducted along the floor to the Speaker's Chair, 
from the steps of which he tenders his thanks 
and acknowledgment s to the House and seats 
himself in the ('hair amid loud cheers. Tin? 
mace, which until now has been under the table, 
is placed upon the table bv the Sergeant-at- 
Arms in full view of the House — a position if 
occupies during the sitting of the House with 
the Speaker in the (.■hair. Congratulations to 
Mr. Speaker-elect, are then made by the lead- 
ing members, and the House immediately 
adjourns. In the event of more than one can- 
didate being proposed for the office, a debate 
and division follow, the ('Jerk of the House 
directing the proceedings, and appointing tin* 
tellers for the division. Fpon only two occasions 1 
during ihe last sixty-three years has a contest 
occurred. The next day the Speaker-elect 
(without bis official robes or wig, but in Court 
dross), attended by the Commons, proceeds to 
the House of 1 words to receive from the liord 
Chancellor tlie approval of his Majesty the King, 
which having been gi\en in due form, the First 

1 In 1839 Mr. Charles Shaw Lefevro, afterward* JViscount Kverslcy (Liberal), was elected Speaker over Mr. llenry 
Goullmrn (Conservative) by 817 against 299 votes. In JK95 Mr. William Court Gully, Q.C. (Liberal), was elected over 
Mr Matthew White Kid ley (Conservative) by 2Nf> against 271 votes. 
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Commoner claims for himself and on behalf of the Commons all their undoubted rights 
and privileges, “especially freedom of speech in debate, freedom from arrest of their persons 
and servants, and above all freedom of access to his Majesty whenever occasion shall require 
it.” He also prays that if any error may be committed it shall be imputed to him alone, 
and not- to the faithful Commons. The Lord Chancellor, on behalf of the King, confirms all 
the rights and privileges, and the Speaker and Commons return to their own House. The 

former then takes the oath as follows: “ I, , do swear that 1 will be faithful to his Majesty 

• King reward VII., his heirs and successors, according to law. So help me, God.” The business 
of swearing in members proceeds in an a] >) minted order, the Speaker going through the 
ceremony first. It is optional whether members take the oath or make an affirmation to the 

_ same effect d 

The House of Com- 

mons may now he said to 
be properly constituted for 
the transaction of business. 
This begins each session, as 
already described, with his 
Majesty’s speech from the 

throne in the House of 
Lords, delivered by the 
Sovereign or the Koval 
Commissioners appoint ed 
under the Great Seal, in the 
i. presence of the Commons, 
jfe who have been summoned 
S to the Bar of the Upper 
f House by the Black Nod. 
The speech relates events 

of public importance which 
have happened since t he last 
prorogation, the Government 
legislative programme for the 
ensuing session, and other 
matters of national interest 
it is thought desirable 

to communicate to the 
ixnrcTioN of tiik sfkakku-kijBCt. nation. 

TIjo ]irn]NMor uuil HecunUor w.uduct tliu H|ituker-eluct airing tliu iWr of the JIoiiho to the Spcakor'a rji| ie reco <rn jsed 1 lOriod 

Chair. o *’ 1 

occupied by an ordinary 

session of Parliament, is six months of the year — the Houses meeting at the beginning of 
February, and proroguing by the middle of August, with short intervals of adjournment at 
Luster and hit suntide. It not infrequently happens, however, that exceptional pressure of 
public affairs or financial exigencies render it necessary for the Houses to sit until late in 
the summer, or hold a further meeting l>efore Christmas. The decision as to whether an 
adjourned sitting is necessary rests with the Government, but the hours of meeting and the 
general arrangements for conducting business in the House of Commons are regulated by 
standing orders and sessional resolutions, agreed to by the House itself, while certain unwritten 
customs prevail, the breach of which is quickly resented. The time of meeting has varied 
according to the social customs of the }>eriod. Turning to the journals of the House, we find 
that in 1G04 members assembled at 6 a.in., and a few years later at 7 a.ni. In 1641, on 

1 Formerly the oath, hy a statute of the 7th Elizabeth, was taken before the Lord Steward, but the enactment wan 
repealed in 1«211, and the present proccdnrc substituted. 
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swkauim; in m kai ni:i:s at tiik iiorsn oi* commons. 

Mcinhur.s taking tins (Kith at 111 a tiililu at the it] filing *»f :i new I'uiliaim.'iit. 


►Sunday, August 8th, a meeting took place at (i u. 111 . to enable members to attend St. Margaret’s 
Church to bear prayers and sermon. It was a long service, apparently, for tbe return to tbo 
House was not made, until nine o’clock. The House rose at twelve o’clock in tin* day. Hater 
on tbe custom of early sittings was abandoned, and tbe hour of assembly was fixed for twelve 1 
o’clock. It gradually got later until in tbe middle of the eighteenth century, when members 
met as late as four o’clock, and the sittings were conducted without, anv stated time for 
adjournment. This arrangement continued until recent times, when a revision of the rules 
was made 1 , by virtue of which tbe House met 011 Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
at three o clock, and sat, until not later than 1 a. 111 ., no opposed business being taken after 
midnight. O 11 Wednesdays the sitting lasted from 12 noon until fi p.m. The day was given 
up to the discussion of private members’ bills, excepting towards the close of the session, 
when the (iovernment, monopolised the whole time of the House with its own work. In 
the present session a sweeping change in the whole system of arranging business has been 
made after prolonged debates in the House. Under the new rules, on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday the sittings commence at 2 p.m. and may extend to 1 a.m„ with 
an adjournment for dinner between 7.30 p.m. and 9 p.m., and Friday becomes the off day, 
the hours of business being Iroin 12 noon to (> p.m., as on 'Wednesday under the old system. 

Th(* business of the session commences with the consideration of the Koval speech, hut 
before the discussion is actually entered upon, in order to assert the right to act without, 
reference to any authority than their own, the Commons (and also the Lords) invariably at 
the beginning of each session read a bill a first time pro forma . In the Lords this custom, 
is regulated by standing order, in the Commons by usage. The practice in the House of 
(’ominous takes the form of the Clerk holding in his hand a dummy form of a hill and 
reading out the title : u Outlawries Bill — for the more efficient preventing clandestine outlawries.” 
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The bill is thus read a first time and ordered to be read a second time, but- no day is fixed 
for further proceeding with it. I 11 the session of 1794 a member endeavoured to raise a 
debate upon this proceeding, but the Speaker ruled him out of order. 

The origin of this formality may probably be traced to the reign of James I., as in 1604 1 
the Houses were occupied with a case respecting the liberties and privileges of the Commons. 
The incident arose out of the election of Sir Francis Goodwill as knight of the shire for 
Hacks, and the refusal of the return of his election by the Clerk of the Crown — “ Quia v thyatu* 
(outlawed).” Another writ was issued and Sir John Fortescue elected. A long debate took 
place, and it was decided “ Sir F. Goodwin was duly elected mid (ile juiv) ought to be 
received.” He took the oath and his seat in the House. The House of Lords took the 
matter up and recj nested a conference with the Commons ; the latter objected, stating •Ghat they 
do conceive it- does not stand in honour and order of the House to give account of any of their 
proceedings and doings.” O 11 the intervent ion of the King eventually a conference took place 
with the judges, with the result, that it was decided that- neither member was allowed to have 
the seat, and a warrant for a new election was allowed by the Commons, 1 hey having admitted 
that, by receiving Goodwin “outlaws may Ik* makers of laws, which is contrary to all law,” and 
an AH was prepared “that outlaws henceforward shall stand disabled to serve in Parliament.” 

The inference from this seems to be that, the Commons, resenting the interferences of 
Lords and King in 1004, although it was apparently justified in t lit* particular case, from that 
time to the present have introduced an Outlawries .Kill in form every session, but in doing so 
have taken the opportunity of acting in the matter independent of the Koval message as to the 
cause of Parliament being summoned — a sort of retaliation for having in former days been com- 
pelled to admit, itself in the wrong in insisting upon an outlaw taking his place in the House. 
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When ilie King’s speech is reached, the Speaker, explaining that lie has obtained “for 
greater accuracy ” a copy of the document, reads it to the House, and meanwhile, it is 
circulated by the Vote Office to members of the Commons and the representatives of the 
Press. Two supporters of the Government now respectively pro|iose and second an address 
thanking his Majesty. It, is the practice for these gentlemen to appear in Court, dress or 
uniform, a custom for which no absolute reason can be assigned, though it lias been conject uied 
by Parliamentary authorities that this is the last: remains of what was seen in the middle of 
•the nineteenth century when “the floor of the House presented a gay scene; members wore 
their orders and stars glittered on the benches, both to the right, and left of the Speaker.” 
A notable exception to the old custom took place a few years back, when one of the labour 



members who was selected to second the address api>eured in ordinary evening dress upon the 
occasion. 

The discussion of the King’s speech may range over the whole field of polities — Govern- 
ment doings and misdoings during the recess, proposals of legislation and non-pro]K>sals, and 
matters of general interest — and although in former times tin* dekite was usually finished in 
one or two nights, in recent sessions a week has l>een considered a moderate time to occupy; 
occasionally a fortnight, or even longer has been taken up by the various questions raised . 1 
An iin|M>rtaiit, paragraph appears in the ltoyal message and is addressed to members of the 
House of Commons only. It states that the estimates for the public service shall be presented 
to them, and u]K>n the conclusion of the general delwite uj>on the speech the House resolves 
that upon a certain day it will ap}>omt the Committee of Supply to consider the demands of 

1 In the your 1887 sixteen sittings were occupied by the proceedings in connection with the Queen's speech. 
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the Sovereign for means . to maintain the Army and Navy, and other branches of the public 
service. The Committee having thus been set up, certain allotted days are thenceforward 
devoted throughout the session to it. As u corollary to Supply, the Committee of Ways and 
Means accompanies its partner through the session, deyoting its attention to the manner in 
which the supplies granted shall be raised, its chief function being the consideration of the 
Budget resolutions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in Committee of Ways and Means 
sets forth Ids p>rop>osals by presenting a balance sheet for the year of the finances of the 
nation, explaining wdmt revision, addition, or reduction of taxation is to take jriace. 

A confusion sometimes arises in the minds of newcomers as to the functions and p>metice 
of these two Committees. They are distinct from each other, each comprising the whole House 
without, a Speaker. The president is a member (empowered to act as Depnity Speaker when 
necessary). He is appointed for the Parliament, with a salary of X'2,500 per annum. 1 The 
proceedings of the Committees are subject to the revision of the House itself, and although 
the Commons may amend the Committees’ proceedings, which eventually form a hill, t he House* 
of Lords cannot amend or alter, hut. only pass or reject it. Supply decides the amount, of 
money to he granted and the manner in which it shall he spent.; Ways and Means the method 
of raising it. 

Prayers are read daily by the Speaker’s chaplain immediately after the Speaker enters 

the House. At prayers the 
doors are closed and no 
strangers or representatives 
oft lie Press are permitted to 
he pirescnt. The occupant s 
of the I jodics’ Gallery sire 
not disturbed, for this por- 
tion of the Chamber having 
a brass ‘-grille ” in front is 
technically outside the pre- 
cincts of the House. The 
Speaker, standing at the 
(able, gives the res] muses, 
and members paesent stand at their places in front of their seats. Attendance is optional at 
prayers; hut by attending a member is entitled to secure a particular scat until the rising of 
tin* House, lie fixing thereon a card, provided fori he pmrpjose, with his name upon it. Ministers 
of the Crown, who occupy the front bench on the right of the Speaker, and ex-Ministers that 
on his left., have seats permanently allotted to them. While Committees are sitting, members 
serving upon them, and in attendance, are entitled to the privilege of securing a seat in the 
House before prayers by applying for a particular kind of ticket at the Vote Office. 

The system of securing places lias been adopted in consequence of the insufficiency of the 
seating accommodation 2 for the whole House at one time; hut by general practice a seat is 
usually reserved for a member who has left his hat upion it, and by courtesy members of long 
standing and generally recognised position are usually conceded the right, to occupy the same 

places. At times of special interest so great is the anxiety to secure a seat that members 

will arrive before daylight; and upon the introduction of the Home Buie Bill by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1802, Mr. Speaker Peel was asked to fix an hour before which no seat should be appropriated. 
He decided that, upon this particular occasion twelve o’clock noon would be reasonable, and 
stated that “great inconvenience, almost indecorum, has arisen from members coming into this 
House at the dawn of day, and even before it. The House lias to be cleaned, and the servants 
have to be here for the purpose, so that if members arrive at an inconveniently early hour it 
will interfere with that piroceeding.” At the appointed time a crowd of members assembled 

1 Jn tlic present session a Deputy Chairman has been Appointed, without salaiy. 

* The number of scats for the use of mem lairs in the House at the present time is 440. 
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at. the door of the House, the whole of the scats were quickly appropriated, and chairs placed 
along the floor. 

A quorum is necessary at the beginning of business, and, prayers being concluded, the 
Speaker may, if he thinks fit, count the House. If forty members are present, lie takes the 
Chair; if not, waiting until four o'clock, he counts again, and the requisite number still not 
attending, he adjourns the House til] next day. Why forty forms the quorum out of a House 
of six hundred and seventy members is a question that frequently occurs to a newcomer, and 
even the experienced member may not be aware that in 1G40 the (.'ominous decided that “it 
be. a cdhstunt rule that Mr. S|K*aker is not to go into the Chair till there be at least forty 
members in the House.” It has been conjectured by a historian of that period that as forty 
was the number of Knglish counties (excluding Wales), the intention of the House was that 
the equivalent number of members, one for each county, should be present for the transaction 
of affairs. Whatever the origin of the rule, it is strictly observed. Upon notice being taken 
lliat. forty members are not present, the Speaker orders strangers to withdraw, and electric 
hells are rung throughout the building for two minutes, giving notice to those within the 
precincts of the fact that the House is about to be counted, and if a quorum is not forthcoming, 

the House at once adjourns. 

Many and ingenious 
devices are adopted by 
members interested in the 
burking of particular business 
to secure an adjournment, by 
the simple means of reducing 
the attendance below the 
minimum. There is a well- 
authenticated story of a new 
member who had rushed in 
breathless at the summons 
of the electric, bells for a 
count being met at the en- 
trance to the Ixibby by an 
arch-plotter with a bland 
invitation to pair, and of his 
falling innocently into the 
trap and going contentedly away, while his absence just served to make the “ count ” successful. 

Petitioning Parliament for the redress of grievances is, in the words of Lord Peel, when 
Speaker, “an ancient, and most valuable right, but its value can only be maintained if the 
petitions presented to this House are genuine, authentic, and are the free and unfettered 
expression of the wishes of the people.” The words were spoken in 1887, when one Kcginald 
Bidmead, brought to the Bar of the House by the Sergeant.-at-Arms, was publicly reprimanded 
for forging sixteen or seventeen hundred names to various petitions, an offence for which, he 
was reminded, men had in quite recent times been committed to Newgate. It is therefore of 
some imjKtrtance that the practice and general rules governing these expressions of the wishes 
ot the people to their representatives should he understood, although in these days less weight 
is perhaps attached to this method of calling attention to grievances. Upon receiving the 
petition, which may be despatched free of postage within certain limits, before presenting 
it to the House the member must see that, it# is written in the Lnglisli language, or if 
accompanied by a translation, he must, certify that it is correct (printed, lithographed, or 
typewritten documents are not accepted), and the address of every person signing the petition 
must, also be there. Moreover, the language used must be respectful and temperate, free 
from imputations uj>on the character of Parliament, the administration of the law or other 
constituted authorities; nor is reference permitted to be made to any debate in Parliament, 
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although if the petition relates 
to any matter or subject to which 
the member presenting it may 
intend calling attention, he may 
propose that the petition be 
printed and circulated with the 
proceedings of the i louse. It is 
the practice for the member to 
sign his name at. the top as a 
means of identification, and lie 
may present it openly to the 
House after prayers, or deposit 
it less publicly in the proper 
(juarter by placing it in a large 
bag hanging at the side of the 
table. A more* picturesque 
method with regard to petitions 
from the Corporation of the City 
of liondon is adopted. The? 

Sheriffs attending in their State 
robes are permitted to come to 
the liar of the House, and the 
Sergeant -at - Ann s, with the mace, 
introduces them. The Cor| (ora- 
tion of Dublin are entitled to 
flie same privilege, their I/ird 
Mayor, fully accoutred with his 
emblems of office and attended 
by his officers, entering the pre- 
cincts of the House, and, being 
observed by the Speaker, is 
challenged by him. .My Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, what have you 
them ? ” the answer being a re- 
cital of the substance of the 
petition. The tiine-lionoured custom of entertaining a luunhei of members to dinner at the 
House is followed by both the Sheriffs of the City of Ixuidon and the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. All petitions presented to Ihe House are referred to a Select Committee appointed 
early in the session : they are carefully examined, and reports art*, periodically published 
giving a general summary of the particulars of the prayer and number of signatures, the actual 
Jietitions being stored away among the archives of Parliament. 

Question time affords an opportunity for the stranger visiting the House of witnessing 
one of the most interesting periods of the sitting, and supplies a means of identifying 
many of the unofficial members and most of the Ministers. Many and varied are the topics 
touched upon, from the supposed unfair treatment of an obscure postal official in the West 
ot Ireland to the latest move of the Government in their foreign jiolicv. The answers given, 
although sometimes purely of the departmental order, are not infrequently amusing and 
entertaining. An attempt to corner a Minister by a well-timed supplementary question arising 
out of his answer is invariably received by his opponents with acclamation; the skilful answer 
turning the tables upon the inquirer never fails to be appreciated by both sides of flu? House. 
Notice of questions for a future day are written out and handed in to the Clerk of the Table 
and are subject to revision under the direction of the Speaker ; they then appear in the 
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printed proceedings of the House, and in due course take their place upon the orders of the 
day. They may be answered orally or by means of the answers being printed and circulated 
with the votes the following morning. The questions are grouped for the convenience of 
Ministers; those to the Leader of the House are by arrangement placed at the bottom of 
the list, a system which was adopted when Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister, in order to 
afford him the opportunity of arriving at the House later in the afternoons. The practice is 
for the Speaker to call ujxm the member whose name appears first upon the list. The 
gentleirtUn indicated then rises in his place and says: “I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer question No. 1,” as the case may be, and so on, it being contrary to the rule 
now to read the terms of the questions, although until recent years the practice of reading 



GROUP OF VOTE OFFICE MESSENGERS. 

Tlio oor}M employed to iliuLrilmto the votes and iirouem lings and l’arlinmoutary j»a}>ers amongst the members. 


them throughout was retained. The change was brought about in consequence of a section 
of memliers during a stormy period of polities making full use of this opportunity of 
prolonging the proceedings by asking a great, many questions of extreme length, upon 
subjects of limited interest, and reading them word for word. The Minister concerned has 
had* notice of the question to he asked sent him, and when the time arrives to reply, he 
usually reads out. the answer which has been written out by the officers of his departments, 
in matters considered urgent a private notice sent, the same day may suffice, and where 
the general convenience of the House is concerned, a question may be aHked and answered 
without previous notice. The popularity of questions may be gauged from the fact that while 
the number handed in varies according to the period of the session, it is not an uncommon 
experience to find seventy or eighty upon the order paper for one day. Even upwards of a 
hundred of such questions have been known to he asked and answered at a single sitting. 

The ambition of the representatives of the people to prove their usefulness in Parliament 
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is strikingly shown by the number of jmblic bills introduced in each session 1 by unofficial 
members on both sides of the House. The distinction between private and public bills is 
wide, for though each class undergoes equivalent treatment in the House by being read three 
times, the Committee stage is of an entirely different nature. In the introduction of a private 
or local bill the House must first be approached by petition (as was the system for public 
bills up to the reign of Henry VI.), and seeking, as the measures do, ] lowers to construct 
railways, tramways, and facilities for gas and water undertakings, or similar projects, their 
passage through Parliament is conducted mainly by agents employed by the promoters of the 
bills, ^he particulars are thoroughly sifted by a small Committee, and counsel are engaged 
and heard both for and against the details. Though the House may reject a private bill on 
second or third reading, this course is rarely followed. 

Public bills introduced by the Government of the day form the main features 
of the order paper. They have all the facilities for being introduced and considered the 
executive can command, and in the later months of the session the whole time of the 
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House is usually 
in the hands of the 
Ministers. The un- 
official or so-called 
private member is in 
a very different posi- 
tion. His little 
measure may meet 
at every turn with 
dedays and misfor- 
tunes, and may drag 
its weary life through 
the whole session 
without getting be- 
yond the initial 
st age, d isup| learin g 
in the dosing days. 
At the outset the 
elements of cliuncc 
have to be en- 
countered, a ballot 
deciding priority of 
first muling or in- 
troduction. The 
ballot is really for 
first places on an 
early Friday of 
the session, for the 
longer the second 
reading is delayed 
the less chance a bill 
will st and of being 
discussed. Therefore, 
excepting for the 
first few Fridays 
available, a consider- 
able amount of in- 


Threo hundred public bills were introduced in the session of 1901. 
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genuity will be exercised in fixing u day for second reading, when the principle of the bill is 
discussed - this stage being the critical one, its by general practice the first reading is allowed 
without objection, although in some eases the House has exercised its right in refusing to allow 
the introduction of a bill. 1 The measure is introduced in “ dummy v form, simply bearing its 
title, but before second reading it is by order of the House printed and circulated among 
members, who have (be privilege of Bending to their constituents and others interested an 
authorised number of copies, which are despatched from the Vote Office free of postage, 
mem hers signing their names upon the corner of the wrappers provided for the purpose. 
This, the hist remains of the old u franking M system alxdished in 1840, is a privilege keenly 
appreciated by members, many thousands of copies of the various measures introduced being 
annually circulated throughout the kingdom. 

The second reading accomplished, ('ommittce, and, if the* bill is amended, rejnirt stage as 
well as third reading have <0 be gone through. Here another dilemma presents itself, for the 
chance of a measure passing this ordeal before Whitsuntide is remote, unless it is of such 
a nature that, opposition may be disarmed. On the third and fourth Fridays after Whit 
Sunday bills are arranged upon the order piper so 21 s to give priority to those 1 most forward, 
and the session being so far advanced, (iovernment business occupies the whole time of the 
House for the remainder of the session. With this brief survey of the difficulties experienced 
by ti private member in getting his little bill through the (’ominous alone, afterwards to pass 
the scrutiny of the Tpiier House, it may be readily understood that not five per cent of the 
nou-Cxoven uncut measures introduced have an opportunity of even being discussed. 

The right of voting supplies of money for the public service, :i reference to which has 

1 On June 17th, 1875, Dr. Keuealy won refusal leave to bring in a bill in favour of triennial rarliamentK. 
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already boon made, is a function which lias been vested in the Commons for centuries, and is 
one of the most ancient rights possessed by that assembly. A considerable amount, of time 
is occupied by supply, and of recent years it has been found necessary, with the curtailment 
of the hours of sitting, to frame special rules 1 for the purpose of keeping the discussions 
within reasonable limits. After the estimates are presented and printed, Thursdays are allotted 
almost exclusively for considering them, the House going into Committee without previous 
discussion immediately after private business and questions are finished. Twenty days, subject, 
to three additional days being proposed at the discretion of the Government, all before 
August 5th, are allowed for the Army, Navy, and Civil Service estimates, including votes on 
account. On the last hut one of the allotted days, at. 10 p.m., the Chairman puts forthwith 
every question necessary to dispose of the outstanding votes, and the following day, also at 
10 p.m., the Speaker adopts a similar method to complete the report stages. Supplementary 
estimates relating to a previous session and votes of credit are exempted from these rules. 
A standing order of the House gives facilities for raising a preliminary discussion on first 
going into Committee of Supply on the Army, Navy, and Civil Service estimates respectively, 
or a vote of credit, should an amendment be moved relating to the estimates proposed to be 
taken. This is popularly known as “moving the Sjieaker out of the Chair,” and in the case 
of the Army and Navy affords an opportunity for a general survey of the position of these 
important parts of the public service. In Committee considerable latitude is allowed in 
discussing the items of the estimates, and a reduction or omission of any of them may be 
proposed to accentuate a particular grievance brought, forward, but although the (Vmimitt.ee, 
or subsequently the House on report, may grant, refuse, or reduce an item in the estimates, 

an increase cannot, be proposed. 

For centimes the House possessed 
no ] lower of terminating a debate, 
but. the prolonged sittings of 1881 
on the introduction of a Government 
bill for the better protection of 
person and property in Ireland led 
the Speaker (Mr. 15 nil id), after a 
debate lasting forty-two hours, to 
refuse further discussion, and it be- 
came evident that some rule was 
necessary to govern such proceedings 
in fut ure. The power now possessed 
by the House of closing u del Mile 
lias been suhstaut ially in its present, 
form in operation since 1887, al- 
though the principle of a closure 
was agreed to in 1882, a special 
autumn session in the latter year 
having been held to deal with the 
rules of procedure. The decision 
of the House then u|M>n the question 
placed the responsibility upon the 
Speaker of initiating the closure by 
interpreting the “ evident sense of 
the House.” But the standing order 
now in force allows any member to 
rise in liis place after a question 
has been projiosed, and to move 
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1 Since 18% a sessional resolution has boon agreed to early each session dealing with the business of supply. 
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“that tlio question be now put,” his proposal being at once put to the vote, unless it. 
appears to the Chair that to do so would he an abuse of the rules of the House or an 
infringement of the rights of the minority. Provision is made by the rule for following up 
mid deciding any further proceedings dependent upon the particular question curried by closure, 
even though the hour of adjournment, has arrived, but in order to carry the closure, ujkjii a 
division taking place not less than one hundred memliers must, have voted in the majority 
in support of the motion. The rule may he put in force when either the Speaker, Chairman 
of Wavs and Means, or Deputy Chairman is presiding. 

The rules and orders of the House governing the general transaction of business, order of 
debate, conduct of members, etc., have been settled, some by standing orders agreed to at an 
ancient period, some by tradition, while others are of comparatively recent- date, and have U*en 
adopted to meet the requirements of the assembly when called upon at times of unforeseen 
difficulties which the existing orders were unable to deal with. Framed for the well-being 
and general convenience of the whole body of members, certain of the rules are in practice 
worked with an elasticity suitable to the wishes of the various sections of the House. 

A member is in duty bound to attend the service of the i louse unless leave of absence 
has been obtained on account of illness or other sufficient cause, the notice of motion granting 
him leave stating the reason and perhxl of absence required, during which t ime he is exempted 
from serving upon any Committee to which lie may have been appointed. This rule is not 
now so frequently resorted to as formerly, the system of pairing taking the place of the 
time-honoured custom of asking leave. Hy pairing, a member makes an arrangement with 
another of the opposite jmrty, both agreeing to absent themselves for the time required, and 
their votes in divisions for jiarty purposes are thereby neutralised. For the? convenience of 
members, a book is placed near the entrance to the House showing the juiirs arranged. 

48 
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Members entering or leaving the House uncover, and, passing to their seats, U)W to the 
S| leaker or occupant of the Chair, and it is a breach of order to jmiss between the Chair and 
a member speaking from the lower benches, or between the Chair and the mace when the 
latter lias been taken oft' the table by the Sergeant -at-Arms. 

In a debate a Minister or ex-Min ister rising is called ujion to speak; but two or more 
unofficial members rising together, the Speaker calls upon the member who is first observed 
by him, or who, in |n>] mlar phraseology, “catches bis eye.” The House can, however, determine 
which member shall first be beard should the Speaker's call be questioned. By courtesy, a 
new memlier who has not. spoken in the Parliament, is generally called ui>on in preference 
to others rising at the same time. . A member should address himself to the Chair, and he 
may not read his speech, though notes for reference are permitted. He may only speak once 
upon the same question, though under certain conditions he may offer an explanation to 
remove any misunderstanding of any part of his speech. The mover of a substantive motion 
is allowed to reply to the arguments against, it; and a member wlio lias moved an order of 
the day, such as the second reading of a bill, etc., by merely raising his hat without- rising, 
reserves bis speech for a later i>eriod of the debate. It is contrary to order to use the name 
of his Majesty for the purpose of influencing the House in its deliberations, or to refer to a 
memlier by name, the practice in the latter case being to use the words “the right honourable 
gentleman,” or “the honourable member for stating the constituency represented. 

Upon the termination of a debate the Speaker—or if the House is in Committee, the 
Chairman— rises in his place and, putting the question to be decided, adds, “As many as are of 
that opinion will say ‘Aye,’ the contrary ‘No,’” and declares in his opinion by the number 
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of voices whether the “ Ayes or “Noes ’ have it. His decision being challenged, he directs 
strangers to withdraw and the House proceeds to a division. A two-minute sand-glass upon 
the table is turned by the C lerk, and notice is given by electric bed Is, and by the stentorian 
shouts of “Division by the police, to members in tin* various parts of the building that a 
vote is about to be taken. Alter the lapse of the two minutes* grace allowed, the doors of 
the House are locked and the Speaker again puts the question. His decision still being 

challenged, he directs the “Ayes” to go to the right lobby and the ‘-Noes” to the left, and 

appoints two tollers for each side. The tellers are members, and, in the case of party 
divisions, are usually the Whips. One of these fiuiet ionaries from each party take their stand 
together at the exit doors ot the lobbies, and in that position they count, the number of 

me in hers passing through. Clerks stationed at desks record their names Ibr subsequent, 

publication in a list which is printed and circulated with the votes and proceedings. At the 
conclusion of a division the tellers walk up to the* table and report the numbers, the Speaker 
announcing the result, to the House. In east* the numbers are equal, the Speaker has to give 
a casting vote, the practice being adopted in this event of voting in such a manner that a 

furl her opportunity may be afforded the House of deciding the question, and the reasons, if 

given by the Speaker, arc entered in the journals. All monitors present, in the House when the 
question is put from the Chair are required to vote, but any member having a direct pecuniary 
interest in a question which is about to to decided is not entitled to take, part in the division, 
and should lie do so his vote is liable to be disallowed. A provision is in force by which the 

Speaker or Chairman, if in bis opinion a division is frivolously or vexationsly claimed, may 

take the vote by calling u]m>u both sides successively to rise in their places; and lie may 
declare the determination of the House with- 


out a division, the names of the minority 
being taken clown by the Clerk in the House 1 ! 
and printed with the list of divisions. 

Tolerant as the* House shows itself to 
any of its members who unintentionally 
commit a breach of order, it will quickly 
resent disorderly conduct and deliberate 
disregard of the authority of the (-hair. 
In an assembly of divided opinion Parlia- 
mentary polities will sometimes drift into 
personal feeling, accompanied bv scenes of 
turbulence and excitement. The present 
House of Commons has means at its 
command for the maintenance? of order in 
debate and for checking disorderly con- 
duct. Irrelevance or tedious repetition 
persisted in may lead to the member so 
offending being ordered to discontinue his 
speech ; gross disorder, to his being ordered 
to immediately withdraw from the House 
for the* remainder of the sitting; and tlie 
serious offence of disregarding the? authority 
of the (/hair, wilfully and persistently ob- 
structing the business of the House', will 
bring upon him the danger of being 
“named” by the Speaker with the? pemalty 
of being suspc?nded from the service of 
the House . 1 



I'lVni a Urn trim/ hi/ air Frank Lockout*!, Q.C. 

Olio of tin* minor rioter r.’irirat urc* produml by the lamented t^uei 
('iiniiHel during the jieriud ho Nit in tlm linuxe. 


1 A revision of the rules of procedure was under consideration while this chapter was in the press. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

CALLED TO THE BAR— PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE. 


The exercise of the punitive powers of the House of Commons supplies one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of Parliament. Though essentially a deliberative body, the popular chamber 
has re]>osed in it in certain circumstances a judicial authority independent of the Courts of Law, 
and even at times in supersession of them. The House can order an offender against its code 
to durance vile without trial other than that which it decrees, and as long as Parliament is in 
session the prisoner cannot secure his freedom except by the will of the assembly. Privilege 
is the bed-rock of this fur-reaching power. Contempt, of the High Court of Parliament, like 
the ordinary contempt of a judicial tribunal, brings into play forces outside and beyond the 
ordinary machinery of the law. As there is no appeal from the decree of the insulted judge 
on the Bench who summarily commits to prison a violator of the decencies of his court, so 
there is none to call in question the penal measures taken by the J louse of Commons for 

the vindication of its offended 
majesty. 

What exactly constitutes 
Parliamentary privilege it would 
be? difficult to say. For centuries 
controversy has raged over the 
question without a definite under- 
standing being reached as to the 
limits to which the strong arm 
of the House may extend in 
cases whew it considers that 
offence has been given. As we 
shall show, at different periods 
a singularly wide range has been 
given to this legislative version 
of the doctrine of Irse majeulL 
The House has elected to be its 
own interpreter of its prerogatives, 
and naturally in such circum- 
stances they have varied with 
the changing conditions and 
sentiments of the times. Selden, 
the great Parliamentarian of the 
Civil War period, once said : 
“ Parliament men are as great 
princes as any in the world. 
Whatsoever they please is privi lege 
of Parliament; whatsoever they 
dislike is breach of privilege.” 
johx bkldkn, That shrewd description aptly 

The groat Parliamentarian and patriot, who took such a prominent part in the straggle , , . , ... . 1 . . 

preceding the Civil w T ar. described the position in his day, 





and it still to a certain extent applies. In these; broad outlines the rights and powers of the 
House are understood; but he would be a clever constitutionalist who could say absolutely 
where they begin and where they end. Less of doubt surrounds the origin of Parliamentary 
privilege. It is unquestionably, as history clearly shows, a creation of the great, buttle for 
freedom fought in the earlier centuries of Parliamentary government. The right of liberty 
of speech persistently demanded and finally grudgingly conced'd carried with it the power to 
protect, the House collectively from the violation of its privacy, and the member individually from 
the consequences of words uttered in the chamber. Katurally flowing from such |)ow(*r was the 
authority to punish whatever tended to restrict the free discharge bv members of their duties, 
whether it weir in the nature of physical compulsion, or in the indirect form of written libels. 

The earliest cases of breach of privilege recorded concern almost exclusively the position 
of members as it was affected by judicial processes. From the very infancy almost of 
Parliamentary government the legislator has been exempt, from arrest for debt. In the reign 
of Edward I. we find the Templars, ‘‘who had certain tenants in the Parliament House who 
were behind with their rents,” humbly petitioning the King to allow them ‘‘to distrain either 
their bodies or their goods for the same,” and receiving in reply an emphatic refusal on the 
ground of t lie privileged ]K>sition of the debtors. Less consideration was shown to a member 
of ancient times, Fcarne by name, who was committed to the Marshal sea for the vulgar offence 
of picking pickets, and was allowed to languish in that unsavoury retreat without the House 
raising a finger to protect him. But it seems to have been recognised from the very outset, 
and the principle obtains to this day, that privilege did not protect a member charged with 
offences against the criminal law. Sufficient was done by tlie authorities when, on the convic- 
tion of a legislator for such offences, they' notified the SjM*aker of the fact, in order to allow 
him to understand tliat the detention was unavoidable. Such protection as was given in 
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the first instance even in civil cases was 
conferred by the common law, and not by the 
action of the House itself. Tt is, in fact, not 
until the reign of Henry VIII. that we are 
brought into contact with the working of the 
Parliamentary machinery for the vindication 
of privilege. The “leading case” in this 
connection is that, of Ferrers, a burgess of 
the King, who in the thirty-fourth year of 
Henry VIII. was arrested for debt and 
cast into the Counter Prison in the City 
of London. The Sergeant -al-Anns, who was 
promptly sent by the House to demand 
his release, was ill-treated, and his mace 
broken. Indignant at the? insult, offered 
their authority, the Commons committed the 
Sheriffs and the Clerk of the? Counter to the 
Little Kase at the Tower. The King upheld 
them in this step. Addressing the Chancellor 
and the Speaker, he insisted that the member 
should have his privilege. “For,” said lie, 44 T 
understand that you, not only for yourselves, 
but also for your necessary servants, even to 
your cooks and housekeepers, enjoy the privilege 
insomuch as my I/inl Chancellor hath informed 
us that he being Speaker of the Parliament, 
the cook of the Temple was arrested in 
Loudon, and as lie served the Speaker in 
office during the Parliament, was taken out 
of execution by the privilege of Parliament-.” 
Influence so powerful could not fail to bring 
the civic functionaries to reason. After a brief enjoyment of the discomforts of “the Little Kase,” 
they made their submission. Hilt the, precise legal jiosition of a gaoler holding a member 
imprisoned for debt was still left in doubt. Jn March, lGUfl, Sir Thomas Shirley having been 
committed to the Fleet, and a complaint having been made to the House of the fact, a debate 
was held as to the best means to adopt to secure his release. It was at first decided to send 
six members with the Sergeant and his mace to forcibly remove the prisoner. Hut the House 
thought, better of this curious scheme, and finally agreed to try the effect of “the Little 
Kase” ii ] kju the recalcitrant gaoler. Their decision was a wise one, for one night's incarceration 
in the famous dungeon convinced the gaoler that he had better submit. He caused be 
intimated to the House that he was prepared to deliver the prisoner up if lie was ahsolved 




INUNS JliVtjf, w(it iCutidanaf rm lac TOWER 
_ .chid Sc turfs Legi/laLvc Powcr^ * 
tfijr o/w/uxrc aeentr twc&'c C^cam/s off votes exfotfr 
mountains mcn>\t bjjrawcs ^m uR at d-fcccl : 

L awes were relat'd jfmn-rn Snare., 
i {ffc ti&mjFsaiv a' C rowno must know qrut&axe 

\S9uUbjtl. Giles at'FurmvJfJnnyaic. J . Bcfkcnlioadj 

DAVID JliXKlNS, 

A Welsh jurist' who narrowly phuji | mhI lining huiiLuiicpiI to death at thu 
liar of the I louse of CoiiiiiiniiH in the Civil War i>eri<Ml. 


from the legal consequences. This, however, did not satisfy members. They demanded un- 
conditional surrender. In the sequel they carried their point, and Mr. Gaoler was not in his 
turn released until he liad on liis knees at the liar made humble confession of liis fault, and 
agreed to pay the fees incurred by liis action. 

From the speech of Henry VIII. quoted above, it is to be gathered that the privilege 
of a member was held to extend to his servants. This, in fact, was very much the case. 
The journals are strewn with records of complaints of interference with the liberty of 
individuals, many of whom were in the most nominal sense of the word servants. As far 
hack as 1 001 we find a Mr. William Cooke, a member, making a serious claim to the 
intervention of the House because? his tailor had been seized for debt and cast into the Fleet 
Prison. Townsend, in his 44 Proceedings of Parliament,” relates the upshot of the affair: “The 





■b'l'um a tlmrimj />// Chart m ]i. Want. 
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An incident ariain^ out of Lho arrest of a Monitor of Parliament by the City authorities in the reijjn of Henry \ ill, 
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T1IK COMMONS CORRIDOR, 

Lending from the Lobby to the great Central lln.ll. HtningurK in the gallerieR are nimlu to wait here during divitfiom. 


] >erson that arrested Mr. Cooke’s man was brought in, who, after a sharp speech delivered by 
Mr. S] leaker, showing that he 'had committed a heinous offence to arrest any member of the 
House or his servant, knowing that both their persons, their servants’ goods, and everything 
they had were privileged during this great Council. 4 How <lurt*l you jtrenume to do iiV To 
which the poor man answered upon his knees, 4 That lie knew not that his master was of the 
House. I do acknowledge that 1 have offended, and humbly crave pardon, and 1 protest upon 
my salvation 1 would not have done it had I known his master had been privileged.’” After 
this handsome amend the House could only extend a gracious pardon to the offender, though 
he laid to discharge the fees before he was given his liberty. 

Encouraged bv the success which attended the enforcement of the principle in this and 
like cases, members of both Houses strained their prerogatives to a scandalous extent. 
According to Clarendon, protections were given ad, libitum , and they were “commonly sold by 
their servants <0 bankrupt, citizens, and to such who were able, hut refused, to pay their just debts.” 
So great were the demands made under the system that, the citizens of London, when pressed for 
a loan by both Houses of Parliament in November, 1G41, urged the existence of the custom as 
a reason ^for non -compliance with the demand. The most degrading feature of the practice was 
that members sold their protections for hunl cash. As little as l(5s. or 17#. was received by 
one member, a certain Sir. Benson, in the seventeenth century, for extending Parliamentary 
rights to fraudulent debtors. In his case the House was shamed into activity, and he was, 
for his conduct, declared by a vote of the House to be “unworthy and unfit to be a member,” 
and expelled accordingly. A somewhat similar incident took place later, when Sir John 
Pretiman, who sat for Leicester, was suspended from sitting in the House for taking uuder 
his wing “ a most notorious fellow,” whom he falsely represented to be a menial servant, in his 
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employ, but was actually only a common place rogue, who sought to evade his liabilit ies. 
Marvell, in liis letters to his constituents, describes the curious sequel to the decree of the 
House: “The Sergeant was sent into the Speaker’s chamber with his nuice to bring him 
(Pretiman) to receive the sentence upon his knees at the Har. Hereupon the House lieing 
disappointed (for in the meanwhile he was escaped by the back door) ordered that, door to Im> 
nailed up for the future, have revived their votes oflGtiB against all paper protections, against, 
protections to any but menial servants; and to-day, after a long do hate for expelling him, 
the House have for some good reason given him till the second Tuesday after our next, 
meeting to appear.” Pretiinan managed to evade the penalty passed upon him. Put, stirred 
to energy by the disclosures in his case, the Speaker in 1 (>07 issued a mandate to call in all 
protections, with the result that it. was found that as many as eight hundred persons were in 
the enjoyment of immunity from arrest in {^oiidon and Middlesex alone. In consequence of the 
ferment caused by the action of the House, a startling ease of oppression, nurtured under 
the system, was brought to light through the medium of a petition presented to the House* 
by a Mrs. Col t ington. This lady averred that Colonel Wanklvii, a member, gave protection to 
her husband, who was an independent gentleman with an income* of .t‘2,000 a year, to screen 
him from the consequences of an action that was pending in reference to the validity of their 
marriage. Kvon the morality of that lax age was shocked at this infamous perversion of the 
rights of privilege. When Colonel Wanklyn had been called upon to explain, and practically 
admitted his gililt, Mr. Hah*, a county member, rose and said with a terseness which showed his 
horror and contempt: “This man is not tit to keep us company, and I humbly move that he 
may he turned out of the House.” The proposal found favour with the members, who 
unanimously agreed to the motion for expulsion. There was a discussion as to whether the erring 
legislator should receive his sentence on his knees like any common Parliamentary malefactor; 
but he was spared this humiliation. Nevertheless, he was so sensible of the degradaf ion of his 


position, that when he had been told the de- 
cision of the House he broke down completely, 
and, weeping, was led away by his friends. 

Drastic as the action taken in these 
cases was, it was not entirely effectual. For 
many years afterwards the abuses of the 
rights of privilege continued to the scandal 
of good citizens, who found themselves 
deprived of their just dues through the 
readiness with which unscrupulous members 
lent their authority. It was not, in fact, 
until the eighteenth century was entered 
upon that the custom of extending pro- 
tection to members’ servants was finally 
abandoned. Kven after that the right of 
privilege was occasionally abused. 

There was a very gross case brought to 
light in 1807, when a member named Mills 
was discharged from custody on the strength 
of his privilege, although he had notoriously 
purchased his seat in order to escape pay- 
ment of liis debts, which amounted to a 
very large sum. An equally flagrant misuse 
of the Parliamentary position was made about 
the same time in the case of a Mr. Pourke, 



Ft'OM «»» ctchhui l>» £$/«•■ if (*o»v f jurmiiMiW oj ' Mv**t‘*. Mint's «!■ Huiitr*.- 
SAMUKIi l’KPYS, 


whose friends secured his return for a Jacket T ,. 0 famous diarlut, who niiulo 11 meiuomblo iij.|.rumnec at the Har of the 
borough „ in order to free him from the 
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King's Bench, where he was confined for debt. This individual actually never sot in the 
House. Immediately the prison doors were opened to him by the potent influence of privilege, 
he took his departure to the Continent, from whence he never returned. 

Simultaneously with the misuse of the powers of Parliamentary privilege for sordid reasons, 
w’as a straining of the prerogatives on grounds more or less fantastic and trivial. A member’s 
servant's cloak was retained at a tavern. Forthwith a solemn complaint was made to the 
House on grounds of privilege, and the unfortunate innkeeper was committed to prison. 
In anot.liGr ease a man employed by a member was confined for failing to contribute to the 
maintenance of an illegitimate child. With minute care the House investigated the matter, 
and finally rescued the peccant jKirent from his awkward position. Again, a tremendous stir 
was caused in Parliament in 1098 over the felling of a tree situate upon the estate of Sir 
Ralph Dutton, a member, by a neighbour, Mr. Greville. The momentous matter was in due 
form referred to a Committee of Privileges, who, after an exhaustive investigation, came to the 
conclusion “That Mr. Greville was not guilty of a breach of privilege in aiding and abetting 
the cutting down the tree called Forden Elm.” But the most extraordinary case of all was 
one which formed the subject of debate at the close of 1 (501 . It concerned the custody of a 


corpse, of all things. Sir Reginald Pal grave 
little work, “The House of Commons”: “A 



T1TCS OATES, 

1 he informer nwl jierjuror, ntnndin# in tho pillory for his crimes. 

1 Historical Manuscripts, 


relates the partieulars as follows, in his interesting 
member, as executor to a will, w T as arranging the 
funeral of his dead friend. A quarrel arose, and 
the family took possession of the corpse, that 
they, and not the executor, might manage 
the burial. So lie put bis privileges in force, 
and, as is duly recorded in the journal of 
December 12th, 1(5(51, the House of Commons 
sent their Sergeant and his messengers ‘to make 
diligent search for the said corpse,’ to the end 
that the said member of Parliament ‘might 
decently inter the same.’” 

Another singular case was that of John 
Ay Ioffe, who in 10158 was called to account for 
printing “The Appeal ” and “The Votes of 
Parliament,” and “for having laid, in a libellous 
manner, a wooden shoe in the Speaker’s chair.” 
How heinous this individual's offences were 
considered is to be gathered from the fact that, 
in 1010 lie is found J pet itioning the King for 
pardon on the ground that- he hud been two 
years in exile. Also worth recalling is an incident 
related by Edward Harley in a letter to his 
father dated February 5th, 1(597-8. “Mr. Powil’s 
second son,” says the writer, “was this day 
reprimanded upon his knees for saying some 
things that reflected upon the lords of the 
Treasury which he could not. make out. It. put 
some in mind of the story of the jester that, was 
whipt in Queen Elizabeth’s time for calling the 
Lord Nottingham ‘lool.’” 

This question of Parliamentary privilege had 
its tragic as well as its amusing side. There 
is, for instance, the ease of David Jenkins, a 
Welsh judge, who in the period immediately 
Appendix, 5th Beport, p. 235. 
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TITUS OATKS. 

A nf the )>orjTirer attired in cleiiuul gurb. 


preceding the Civil War was actually con- 
demned to death by a vote of the House of 
Commons for contempt of the High Court, 
of Parliament. Jenkins, who was a staunch 
adherent of the Koval ist cause, was brought 
to the Par to answer for his judicial conduct 
in sentencing to death persons who had 
taken up arms against the King in Wales. 

In accordance with the usual practice the 
old fellow' was required to kneel. II is reply 
to the summons was a startling one: “Since 
you, Mr. Speaker, and this House, liavp 
renounced all your duty and allegiance to 
your sovereign and natural liege lord the 
King, and are become a den of thieves, 
should 1 bow myself in this House of 
Kimmon, the Lord would not pardon me in 
this thing.’* The House was in an uproar 
at once, and a motion was made and carried 
that Jenkins and Sir Francis Butler, who 
was associated with him at the Bar, should 
he eondemued to dentil for high treason. 

Before steps could he taken to give effect 
to the motion, Henry Marten, an influential 
member of the Parliamentary party, put in 
a plea for recon siderat ion of the hasty action. 

“Mr. Speaker,” said lie, “every one must, believe that, this old gentleman here is Yuliy 
possessed in his head thill he is /tro aria el foci a mart, that, he should die a martyr for this 
cause, for otherwise lie never would have provoked the House by such biting expressions; 
whereby it. is apparent if you execute him, you do what he hopes for and desires, and whose 
execution might have a great influence upon the ]>eople, since not condemned by a jury. 
Wherefore my motion is that this House should suspend the day of execution, and in the 
meantime force him to live in spight of his teeth.” This sensible appeal had its effect. 
Jenkins and his companion were committed to Newgate on the understanding that the sentence 
should he suspended. After a period of confinement, during which the old judge occupied himself 
in making elaborate procurations for bis appearance upon the scaffold, they were set at liberty. 

The degradation of kneeling at the Bar, from which the soul of the sturdy Jenkins 
revolted, was for centuries an inevitable accompaniment of an appearance before the House 
in the character of culprit. It was finally abandoned in 1750, as the result of the obstinate 
stand made by a Mr. Murray, who had incurred the displeasure of the House bv bis conduct 
in an election for the City of Westminster then just concluded. Mr. Murray was bracketed 
with a Mr. Crowle in the proceedings. The latter gentleman, who was accused of wilfully 
and unjustly protracting the scrutiny, and of using “disrespectful words in contempt of the 
authority of this House,” ate his humble pie without demur. Murray was of sterner metal. 
When, after protracted proceedings, lie was adjudged guilty of “dangerous and seditious practices 
in violation and contempt of tlu? authority and privileges of this House and of the freedom 
of elections,” lie was ordered to kneel in the customary wav to receive sentence, lie flatly 
declined to comply. “Your obeisances, sir,” shouted the Speaker. But still the culprit 
declined, and he continued in this mood in spite of all the commands made to him. The 
House was horror-struck at this flagrant,, defiance. As soon as it recovered its equanimity 
sufficiently it passed a resolution declaring that Murray, “having in a most insolent, audacious 
manner, at the Bar of this House, absolutely refused to be upon his knees as required 
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by the said resolution, is guilty of a high 
and most dangerous cont empt of the authority 
and privileges of this House.” Sup] dementing 
this lofty condemnation were a scries of 
resolutions decreeing that Murray should be 
committed a close prisoner to Newghte, that, 
while there he should not be allowed the 
use of* pen, ink, or paper, and that no 
jierson should be permitted to have access 
to him without the leave of the House. 

Finally, a Committee was appointed “to 
consider and report to the House what 
methods may be proper to be taken by the 
House in relation to the said contempt.” 

Four days after this bolt was delivered — on 
February 8th, 1750 — it. was reported to the 
House by the keeper of Newgate that the 
prisoner was ill and desired that a physician 
and an apothecary might be allowed to 
resort to him. The permission was granted, 
and on April 2nd the physician appeared 
at the Bar of the House to say that he 
apprehended Mr. Murray to have the gaol 

(listi-mpor coming upon him, and that lie v 

left llim SO extremely ill, that if he \\ ere A prominent military momlier of t.hn enrly purl of the nineteenth 

not. immediately removed from his "present. uontury. llo moved the resolution condemnatory of thn nuke of York 

_ J iii in Uie oh lr brut ml debate of Fobmary lai, 3W.». 

place ot confinement, then? would he no 

possibility of saving him. Even this alarming report did not secure the unfortunate prisoner’s 
release. The House merely gave orders for his transfer from Newgate to the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, specifying that the conditions of his detention should continue 
as heretofore. Mr. Murray was not at. all grateful for this half-hearted concession. When 
the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms went to him to arrange for his removal, lie declined to leave, 
and commented strongly on the action of his friends, who had appealed to the House without 
liis knowledge. As a consequence of his attitude the order for removal was revoked, and the 
prisoner was allowed to remain in Newgate until the end of the session, when the ]>ower of 
the House over him lapsed. In the next session the orders with reference to the prisoner 
were revived, and a fresh decree for his committal was made. But when the Deputy Sergeant 
W'ent to make the arrest., it was found that, the bird bad flown. The implacable Commons 
passed a resolution for an address to the King to issue a proclamation for the apprehension 
of Murray, with the promise of a reward for the same. This final ebullition was, however, 
a mere flash in the pan. Murray went scot free, and never afterwards was the Parliamentary 
kow law enforced. 

Either in the character of culprits or suppliants many well-known historical figures have been 
seen at the Bar of the House. Pride stood there for a space to answer for his delinquencies 
in the Cromwellian period ; and on March 5th, 1 (167-8, Pepys made a memorable appearance 
there to defend himself and his brother officials of the Navy Office? from charges brought against 
them in connection with the humiliating raid of the Dutch fleet under De Kuyter up the 
Medway in the previous year. On the whole, perhaps, this was the most picturesque incident 
in the life of the diarist, as it is certainly not the least attractive chapter in the annals of the 
House of Commons’ disciplinary proceedings. In his diary Pepys gives us, as might be expected, 
a most minute account of the whole business. First wo have a picture of him on March 4th 
preparing for the ordeal, anxious and sleepless and sick at heart. On the great morning we 
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find him at the “Dog” at Westminster, fortifying himself with a half-pint of mulled suck, and 
thence proceeding to Westminster Hall, where, dropping in at another house of call, he quaffed 
“a dram of brandy.” This preliminary pre] Miration appears to have been beneficial, for Pepys 
tells 11 s that with the warmth of the drink “ 1 did find myself in better order as to courage 
tridy.” 

Proceeding to the Lobby, Pepys and his party awaited the summons of the House. It 
came between eleven and twelve o’clock. Marching in with the mace before them, they took 
their stand at the Par, facing “’a mighty full House.” looking around, the diarist noted the 
air of eager expectancy that prevailed. He also with misgiving perceived that there was a strong 
current of prejudice against, him and his brother officials. Put he put a l>old face on things. 
Here is his account of what passed: “After the Speaker had told us the dissatisfaction of the 
House, and read the report of the Committee. 1 began our defence most acceptably and 
smoothly, and continued at it without any hesitation or loose, hut with full scope and all 
my reason free about, me as if it hail been at. my own table, from that time till past three 
in the afternoon; and so ended without anv interruption from tic Speaker; but we withdrew. 
And then all mv fellow officers and all the world that was within hearing did congratulate me 
and cry up my speech as the best, thing they ever heard. . . . We were called in again 
by and by to answer only one question, touching our paying tickets to ticket-mongers; and 
so out ; and we were in hopes to have had a vote this day in our favour, and so the generality 
of the House was. Put my speech being so long, many had gone out to dinner and come 
in again half drunk; and then there was two or three that are professed enemies to us and 
(‘very one else. ... 1 say these did rise up and speak against the coming to a vote now. . . . 
However, it is plain wo have got great ground, and everybody says l have got the most honour 
that any could have had op) wn-t unity of getting; and so with our hearts all overjoyed at this, 
we all to dinner at lx>ril Proi nicker’s.” 

The next day Pepys tasted to the full the sweets of his success: “Up betimes and with 
Sir IX (xawden to Sir W. Coventry's chamber, where the first words lie said to me were: 'Good 
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morrow, Mr. Pepys, that must be 
Speaker of the Parliament House/ 
and did protest that I had got 
honour for ever in Parliament./’ 
Later the same day Pepys, walk- 
ing in St. James’s Park, met the 
King, who congratulated him on 
his success. Subsequently, on 
looking in at Westminster Hall, 
he met “Mr. (>. Montagu, who 
came to me and kissed me and 
told me that he had often here- 
tofore kissed my hands, but now 
he would kiss my lips, protesting 
that I was another Cicero, and 
said that, the world said the 
same of me.” In short, Pepys 
awoke that March morning in 
1667 and found himself famous. 
His triumph induced him to 
seriously think of seeking 
Parliamentary 1 amours, and in 
1669 he actually presented him- 
self as a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Aid borough, in 
Suffolk, hut without success. His 
entrance into Parliament was 
delayed until 1673, when he was 
elected for Castle Kising, in 
Norfolk. By that time the fame 
of his oratorical achievement had 


evaporated, and he was able to aeeomplish little beyond furnishing a subject, for the religious 
bigotry of the time, his house being searched on suspicion that lie had a crucifix and other 
Popish emblems concealed there. 

In the same year that. Pepys made his interesting debut, in the House of Commons that 
astounding impostor, Titus Oates, faced the Commons with a brazen-faced impudence thoroughly 
characterist ic of the man. The prince of ]>erjurers was summoned before the House on October 21 st, 
1G78, to make good his charges against, “the Popish recusants.” His levity under examination was 
such that the Speaker several times rebuked him, and he was only silenced by a stern intimation 
that he came there not to expostulate, but. to obey the orders of the House. Unfortunately his 
words were accorded a greater weight than from this episode might have been anticipated. 
Directly arising out of his examination was the well-known resolution of October 31st, 1G78, 
affirming “that, there is and hath been a damnable and hellish plot contrived and carried on 
by Popish recusants for assassinating and murdering the King, for subverting the Government, 
and rooting out and destroying the Protestant religion.” Oates, emboldened by the success 
of his perjury, afterwards put in a bill for £678 12#. lid. for expenses incurred “in bringing 
the truth to light.” Such was his influence at the time, that the charges were paid without a 
murmur, despite the fact that he was already in receipt of a weekly salary. It is not necessary 
to follow his infamous career further, for Parliament was not again concerned with his affairs 
— at least directly. 

As is to be gathered from this incident, the “call to the Bar” was made for purposes of 
inquiry as well as for disciplinary reasons. Nowadays the functions exercised in Oates’s case 
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are delegated to Committees, who make 
a report to the House, but before the 
practice fell into desuetude, the House 
concerned itself directly with the in- 
vestigation of not a few matters which 
in their day occupied a large space in 
the public mind. In this connection 
special reference may he made to the 
well-known case of Mrs. Clarke, the. 
mistress of the Duke of York, who 
was required to give evidence at the 
Bar of the House in regard to Ihe 
charges brought against the Duke in 
connection with the corrupt sale of 
commissions in the army, the. disclosures 
regarding which had luilf-scaiidaliscd, 
half-amused, the country in the early 
nineteenth-century period in which the 
transactions occurred. Mrs. Clarke had 
shown by the audacity of her dealings 
that she was a woman not. easily to 
be intimidated, and her conduct, in 
St. Stephen's Chapel was quite in 
keeping with the reputation she had 
made for herself. Summoned before 
the House, she appeared at the Bar 
on February 1st, 1801), calm and sclf- 
]K)ssesscd, and armed at all ]w)ints for 
the ordeal she was to undergo. Her 
great charms were set off by an exquisite 
toilette. A lovely Thais, as one writer puts it, she dazzled the gravest. The examiuatiom 
which was calculated to lead to her discomfit lire resulted in a personal triumph. By her ready 
wit she turned the tables on her accusers, answering all questions in such a way as to cause 
annoyance. The Duke of York, who had aroused her ire by withdrawing his protection in 
consequence of the exposures, suffered especially at her hands. Whatever could he stated 
to his detriment was readily detailed. She showed a malicious joy in making things uncom- 
fortable all round. Wilberforce in his diary gives an interesting sketch of the episode as it 
presented itself to his somewhat austere mind. ‘’This melancholy business,” lie writes, “will 
do irreparable mischief to public morals by accustoming the public to hear without, emotion 
shameless violat ions of decency. The House examined Mrs. Clarke for two hours, cross-examin- 
ing her in the. Old Bailey way. She, elegantly dressed, consummately impudent, and very 
clever, got. clearly the better of the tussle.” At the close of the long examination a motion, 
was proposed by Colonel Wardle declaring that the Duke of York hail been guilty of corrupt 
practices and connivance of such practices, and praying that lie be dismissed from the command. 
of the army. This drastic resolution found some favour, hilt the House as a whole was not, 
disposed to accept so extreme a view of the transactions. It finally agreed to an amendment, 
brought forward by Mr. Perceval absolving the Duke from personal corruption and from 
criminal connivance in the malpractices brought to light. The scandal was too gross for this 
exculpatory declaration to have full weight. With a discretion which he had not always 
shown, the Duke voluntarily resigned fry command almost immediately. Mrs. Clarke retired 
into an unlionoured though affluent obscurity with a handsome provision for life. 

Though the call to the Bar of the House has in the majority of cases reflected little- 
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credit upon the person summoned, it has occasionally been made to assume the character of 
a distinguished honour. In 1G89 Sohomberg attended at the House to return thanks for the 
grant of a hundred thousand jiounds which had been made to him in recognition of his 
services in Ireland. “A chair,” says Macaulay, “was set for him within the Bar. He took 
his seat there with the mace at his right hand, rose, and in a few graceful words returned 
his thanks, and took his leave. The Speaker replied that the Commons could never forget 
the obligation under which they already lay to his Grace, that they saw him with pleasure 
at the head of an Knglisli army, that they felt entire confidence in his zeal and ability, and 
that a£* whatever distance he might be, he would always be in a peculiar manner an object of 
their care” The precedent set on this interesting occasion, Macaulay notes, was followed with 
the utmost minuteness a hundred and twenty-five years later on an occasion more interesting 
still. “ Exactly on the same spot on which in July, 1G89, Scliomberg had acknowledged the. 
liberality of the nation, a chair was set, in July, 1814, for a still more illustrious warrior who 
came to return thanks for a still more splendid mark of public gratitude.” The reference, of 
course is to Wellington, who attended at the House of Commons to receive the thanks or a 
grateful Senate, and to hear the announcement of the money vote made to him for his services 
in the Peninsular campaign. 

A few months after Mrs. Clarke made her sensational appearance at the Bar of the House 
of Commons, an additional chapter of a not less exciting character was added to the records 
of the House. On February 10th, 1810, a Mr. Gale Jones, the manager of a Covent Garden 

debating society, issued a 
pamphlet stating that the 
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Tku wull'kiiuwB member for Weetiiiiueter, whose defiance of the Houne of Commons gave rise to 
intense popular excitement in 1810. 


act ion of a mem tier of the 
House in spying strangers, 
and having the galleries 
cleared during a debate, was 
‘•an insidious and ill-timed 
attack upon the liberties of 
the Press, tending to aggra- 
vate the discontent of the 
people, and rendering their 
representatives objects of 
jealous suspicion.” Gale 
Jones was quickly brought 
to the* Bar, and, although 
he humbly acknowledged bis 
fault., lie was promptly com- 
mitted to prison. Three 
weeks afterwards Sir Francis 
Burdett, member for West- 
minster, proposed that the 
culprit should be released; 
but an overwhelming majority 
of the House decided against 
the motion. Sir Francis 
Burdett, irritated at his 
defeat, shortly afterwards 
commenced an attack upon 
the House of Commons by 
publishing a letter in CobbeU's 
Weekly Political Register 
denying the power of the 
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House to “imprison the people of England, ” mid strongly insisting upon the importance of 
preserving the liberty of the subject. His conduct was then complained of by a brother 
member, the matter being brought before the Commons as a breach of privilege. Sir Francis 
Burdett, thus challenged, declared that he had no intention of violating the privileges of the 
House of ('ominous, and not knowing that he laid done so, he had only to say that he remained 
of the opinion which In* had expressed in that publication. 

J»ng and acrimonious debates took place, relieved at times by adjournments and 
divisions. In the course of discussion a military officer, a member of tin* House, called 
another “a brewer of bad porter,” which caused a great commotion; but. as described by 
I-ord Colchester, 1 then Speaker Abbot., “I saw Whitbread instantly took tin* tiling with 
good-humour, mid I refused to let anybody else speak till the uproar subsided. He then 
rose and said: ‘Mr. Speaker, I rise as a tradesman to complain of the gallant officer for 
abusing ‘the commodity which 1 sell/ etc., upon which the whole J louse burst into laughter 
and approbation of the self-command and good-humour with which Whitbread put an end to 
the fury of his friends .' 99 In the end. the* House sitting until half-past seven in the morning, 
it was decided to commit Sir Francis Burdett to the Tower, and. as Lord Colchester noted, 
“the Sergeant with his deputy came home with me, and the warrants were written out and 
signed by me before nine o’clock.” In the meant inn 1 . Sir Francis having left the House of 
Commons, the Sergeant -at -Anus an hour later repaired to Piccadilly, where Sir I'mneis Burdett 
lived, only to find that the member was “not at home.” Sir t raiicis, however, wrote to the 
Speaker expressing his readiness to he there the following day at twelve o clock. Blit the 
House would brook no delay, and the Sergeant was instructed to arrest the member at once, 
it having been provided that all the cml aid mjuired could be obtained upon applying at 
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the Secretary of Slat eV office, where magistrates were in waiting. These authorities, however, 
in view of the public excitement prevalent, decided that it was not possible to take the member 
that night, as they hud not force enough to deal with the mob in Piccadilly, and as, moreover, 
it would be necessary to arrange with the Lord Mayor of London to convey the prisoner 
through the City. 

The next dav the Speaker received a letter from Sir Francis Burdett declaring that- 
having been elected by the voters of the City of Westminster to maintain the laws and 
lilwM’ties of the land, “ lie would never betray his trust. The action of the House of Commons 
was iltegal, and lie would only submit to superior force.” A messenger was sent with 
the warrant to deliver it into the hands of Sir Francis, and although he succeeded in 
placing it in the hand of the member, he was promptly turned out of the house. Such was 
the state of public feeling that Piccadilly was a centre of dangerous ferment ; the (iiuivds. 
had to bo called out, the Biot Act read, and the mob scattered. Sir Francis Burdett. now 
wrote to the sheriffs of Middlesex, complaining that an attempt was being made to deprive 
him of his liberty, and asking protection from violence and oppression, his home being then 
besot by a military force. The sheriffs declining to be brought into the matter, events were 
allowed to take their course. Still the refractory member held the fort, and next day it is 
recorded that the Life (iuards advanced through the Park and Stable Vanl to Piccadilly, and 
that, the Biot Act was again read. 

Nor was the neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament free from excitement. Indeed, 
so threatening was the state of affairs, that the Speaker ordered all the doors and passages 
of the House of Commons to he shut up, and also the grand passage* from Westminster 
Hall to Old Palace Yard. Liver fencibles were moored on the Thames opposite* flu* 
Speaker's garden; St. Mary's Volunteers were under arms in Westminster Hall, with 
patrols as far as Downing Street; Oenrge Street, Bridge* Street, and Abingdon Street we*re» also 
pmleeted. At the* House* of Lords end of the* Palace sueldemlv an alarm of tire was raised, a 
lighted basket of ee>al being discovered within I lie* wooden fence e»f Parliament. Plae*e, near the* 
housekeeper's apartments. Eventually supe*rie>r force) was provide*d by tin* ( ioverninent, and 
thirty police officers, protected by the* military, forml an entrance inte> Sir Francis Burele*tt's 
house*, (le>wn the are*n, through the hall, when* a jwirty of Fend (iuards remaiue*d. The* offici k rs 
] Missed into Sir Francis Burelctfs dm wing-room, where lie* was discovered with his family. The 
warrant of the Speaker was re*ael by the Se*rge*aiit-al-Ariiis. and the* member for We*st minster 

was forcibly removed to the* carriage in waiting for 
him. This, with a powerful escort. e>f Life (iuards 
and dragoons, was driven through the principal streets 
to the* City. On arriving at lower Hill, the carriage 
was with difficulty forced through the assemble*!] 
mob. At length, he>we*ver, the palisade of the Tower 
was re*aehe*d, and Sir Francis, with the* Scrge*ant- 
at-Arnis of the House* of Commons, was re*e*e»ive*el 
anil conducted to the (iovernor's private* apartments. 

The (iuards, on returning from the Tower, we*re* 
severely pelted with stones, and the*y retaliated by 
firing upon t-lieir assailants. (iivat public excite- 
me*nt continue*d throughout Lonelou. The West- 
minster electors called a meeting in Palace) Yard; 
but the* gate\s were locked, anel me»asures taken te> 
see-ure* the House) of Commons from the invasion. 
b>rel Cochrane* and others persuaded the people to 
disperse, his lordship promising to present- a petition 
complaining of the member's imprisonment, the 
corruption of the House of Ccnnmems, and praying 
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for reform of Parliament. 

This petition was rejected 
by the House on account 
of its being couched in 
disrespectful language ; 
and in the meantime Sir 
Francis Burdett caused an 
act ion at law to be entered 
against the Speaker for the 
recovery of £ JO, 000, and 
also one against the 
Sergeant-at-Arms for 
£20,000, on account of 
illegal warrant and arrest. 

At the prorogation of 
Parliament the liberation 
of the prisoner was the 
occasion of a great demon- 
si rat ion by his friends. 

Crowds of his supporters 
assembled to receive him 
on Tower Hill, only to be 
disappointed, as the 
member departed privately 
by water. The assemblage, 
not to be deprived of their 
demonstration, escorted 
the empty ear provided to 
the residence of the mem- 
ber in Piccadilly, and so 
terminated a most exciting 
episode. 

In recent times the 
history of this phase of 
Parliamentary life li a s 
furnished little that is of 
more than transient in- 
terest, excepting the Brad- 
laugh episode, to which we shall have occasion to refer in another chapter. An arrest of a 
member in the precincts of the House, the intimidation of a witness called before a Select- 
Committee, the libelling of members by profane editors and printers — these are a sample of 
the matters which have engaged the serious, it may be said the solemn, notice of the House. 
Such incidents create great stir at the time they occur, for the House notoriously is never so 
genuinely interested as when it is engaged in threshing out some personal issue. But. they 
are mostly mere trifles on the surface* of Parliamentary life, leaving behind them only the 
faintest impression. The truth is that, though the disciplinary powers of the Utilise are 
nominally as great as ever they were, they have lost much of their effectiveness hv being 
shorn of the accessories which in old times gave them potency. hvrn the censure passed 
from the Chair, the invariable accompaniment of a proved infraction of the Parliamentary 
law, is not so awe-inspiring as it once wjjs. It- has sometimes been known to minister to a 
passion for notoriety rather than to inspire a sense of humiliation. Parliament, in truth, does 
not conspicuously shine when it dons the mantle of Justice. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE HOUSE AT PRAYERS. 


There 1ms never been a time in the Ion# history of Parliament when the work of the 
Legislat m*- was divorced from the practice of religions rites. The observances have varied in 
degree as well as in character — they have occasionally been degraded by association with 
|M>litical ends or motive's; but the sacred duty lias ever been recognised in some form or 
another. In the earliest legislative era the work of a Parliamentary session was preceded by 
mass, usually in the Chapel of St. Stephen. Later, when the two Houses separated, the 
custom was kept up, the practice in Tudor times being for the House of Lords to attend 
service in the Abbey and for the Commons to resort to St. Margaret’s Church. Occasionally, 
it would seem from an incident recorded in 142(>, the presence of legislators in a body at 
church was taken advantage of by ecclesiastics to read them a lesson ujion the errors of their 
public ways. In that year the Archbishop of Canterbury, taking for his text u Pender unto 
C;esar the things that are Csesar’s, and to God the tilings tlmt are God's,” delivered an 
impassioned harangue in favour of the repeal of the Statute of Pncmunire, by which foreigners 
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were disabled from holding 
any ecclesiastical dignity in 
this country. For the salva- 
tion of their souls and the 
good of the kingdom the 
listening legislators were im- 
plored to give the Pope 
satisfaction by withdrawing 
the obnoxious enactment 
Such was the jirolato's zeal 
ami earnestness, that it is 
reported he shed tears copi- 
ously. But they were idle 
tears. With a full appreci- 
ation of the value? of the 
law. Parliament elected to 
keep it on the Statute Hook, 
where? it remains to this day. 

The Pari in incut ary 
attendances at’ mass were? 
marked by much external 
pomp and ceremony. Of one 
e e 1 e b ratio n w 1 1 id i usl icree 1 
in the? Parliament of 15-JO 
we have a particularly vivid 
account preserved to us. A 
State procession organised on 
the? most elaborate scale? 
passed through the streets. 
tl»e» King being in the midst 
in all the? panoply of regal 
state?. In the train 
marched all the? great officers roucu of st. m Aite; aukt's church, wkstminstkk, 

e>( state*, the lairds and ( olll- Eivi-tcd ill memory of Robert Ixmv, ViHconni Sherbrooke, by hi* Ult»w. 

mons, the dignitaries of the 

law. and twenty abbots. The last-name*d were* present by special command of the King, 
and the* fae*t of the*ir presence is noteworthy, as it was their final appearance upon the 
Parliamentary stage*. Before* the session thus ceremoniously ente*re*d upon dewed, the le*gis- 
lative holt, had fallen which destroyed the* abbeys and monast e*rie*s. On the approach of 
the? Reformat ion the character of t lie' sessiemal se*rvice change*el. The*n* was, howe\e*r, a brief 
return te> old wavs in the* reign of Mary, whose? excessive* zeal for the Roman Catholic 
ritual prompted he*r to organise, the day Indore the* dissolution e>f the* Parliament of look a 
solemn - procession e>f lw>th Houses tei St. Paul’s t<» give* thanks to (ienl for their conversion to 
the Catholic Church.” 


(1 




With Klizabe?th’s accession we* e*nte»r upem a new phase* of the subject. For the first- time 
we read iu the* journals of devotiems in the Legislative? Chamber itself. We* iinel mention of 
the Litany being said bv the* Clerk kneeling, and answered by the whole* lJousc on the*ir kn(*i*s. 
In 1571 Mr. Christopher Wray, the Speaker, proposed that the Litany shoulel be said eve*ry 
day, and also a prayer bv Mr. Speaker, •‘such as lie should think fittest for the time*.* Tim 
Litany was most prediably that of the second established Prayer JSook, being the? first book of 
Queen Elizabeth, or the? first hook of Kelward AT., which (with change's) was subsequently 
adopted, and which remained in use? until it was suppressed at the time of the Croat Rebellion. 
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In 1580, lx* foie t-lie election of 
Mr. Speaker Popliam, tlie House agreed 
to a motion for prayer, “Hint, it might 
please God, both in that and in the 
residue of the proceedings of this House 
to direct them with His Holy Spirit, ’’ 
and a form of prayer was offered, which 
was read by the Clerk. In the same year 
Mr. Speaker coming to the House after 
eleven o’clock, is stated to have read 
the usual prayer, omitting the. Litany 
for the shortness of time. The form of 
prayer used in Parliament- only during 
Elizabeth's reign was as follows: — 

“ () Merciful God and Father, for- 
asmuch as no counsel can st and, nor any 
can prosper, but such as are humbly 
gathered in thy Name, to feel the sweet 
taste of thy Holy Spirit, we gladly 
acknowledge that by thy favour st mulct h 
the peaceable protection of our Queen 
and Realm, and likewise this favourable 
liberty granted unto us at this time to 
make our meeting together, which thy 
bountiful goodness we most thankfully 
MAUV qitkkn of scots, acknowledge, do withal earnestly pray 

W’liu mi a faiuimM nrcMsiori \ins the milijtrvl of an)iccinJ ])r.‘iy«>r in the 1 Ioi:kr of j|j. t divine IMaiestV SO to incline nlll’ 

CollllllOJlK. •’ 

hearts, as our counsel may be subject, in 
true obedience to thy Holy Word and Will. And sit 1 1 it- hath pleased thee to govern this 
Realm bv ordinary assembling the three estates of the same: our humble prayer is, that, 
thou wilt graft in us good minds to conceive, free liberty to speak, and on all sides a ready 
and quiet, consent to such wholesome Laws and Statutes, as may declare us to he thy people, 

and this Realm to he prosperously ruled by tliv good guiding and defence; so that we and 

our posterity may with cheerful hearts wait for thy appearance in judgment, that art only 

able to present, us faultless before God our heavenly Father: to whom with thee and our 

Saviour Christ, and the IIolv Spirit, he all glory both now and ever. Amen.” 

Although this prayer appears to he the recognised one, ii]>on occasions a special ap]>cal to 
the Almighty was made, as in 158b, 1 when liotli Houses presented a joint petition to Queen 
Elizabeth for the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. Her Majesty answered, and subsequently 
sent a message in favour of Mary. Roth Houses resolved to abide by their petition, and u|m>u 
E lizabeth giving an ambiguous answer, the Comptroller of the Household, Sir Francis Knolles, 
took occasion to propose that earnest and devout prayer should be made to God to incline 
her Majesty's heart to tin? petition, and that some; apt and special course of prayer might lx; 

devised and put down by some one, and not only exercised in the House every day, but also 

by all members elsewhere abroad and privately in their chambers. 

During the later Protestant Parliaments it was the custom for the Speaker to compose 
a prayer to he read by him every morning during the session. The journals of the House 
are missing for the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; but. Sir Symonds D’Ewes’s journal 
for 1597 gives t lie Sj shaker’s (Serjeant Ye 1 vert on) prayer : — 

‘•(> Eternal God, Lord of Heaven and Earth, the great and mighty Councellor, we, thy 
poor servants assembled before thee in this honourable senate, humbly acknowledge our great and 
1 “ Parliamentary anil Constitutional History of England,” vol. iv. p. 300. 
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manifold sins and imperfections, and thereby our un- 
worthiness to receive 4 any grace and assistance from thee ; 
yet, most merciful Father, since by thy providence we are 
called from all parts of the land to this famous Council 
of Parliament to advise of those things which concern 
thy glory, the good of thy Church, the prosperity of our 
Prince, and the weal of her people: we most entirely 
beseech thee that, pardoning all our sins in the blood of 
thy Son Jesus Christ, it would pleusc thee, by the bright- 
ness of thy Spirit, to expel darkness and vanity from our 
minds and partiality from our speeches, and grant unto 
us such wisdom and integrity of heart as liecomcth the 
servants of Jesus Christ, tlie subjects of a gracious Prince, 
ami members of this honourable House. Let not us, 0 
Lord, who are met together for flic* public good of the 
whole land, he more careless and remiss than we use to 
be in our own private causes. Give 1 grace, we beset ‘eh 
thor, that every one of us may labour to show a good 
conscience to thy Majesty, a good zeal to thy Word, and 
a loyal heart to our Prince and u Christian love to our 
country and commonwealth. 0 Lord, so unite and conjoin the hearts of her excellent Majesty 
and this whole assembly as they may be a threefold cord not easily broken: giving strength to 
such godly laws as he already enacted, that they may be better executed, and enacting such as 
are further requisite for the bridling of the wicked, and the encouragement unto the godly and 
well-affected subjects, t hat so thy great blessing may be continued towards us. and thy grievous 
judgment turned from us; and that only for Christ Jesus’ sake, oiu* most glorious and only 
Mediator and Advocate, to whom, with thy blessed Majesty and the Holy Ghost, he all honour 
and praise, power and dominion, from this time forth for evermore. Amen.” 

At the accession of James I. (160T), Parliament meeting on March 2Jr.l, the business on 
the opening day was preceded by “prayers to God for good success”; and we further learn 
that “such prayers as lmd been ordinary in former Parliaments in the reign of the late Queen 
were placed in the front of the Hix>k of Common Prayer.” The reading was undertaken by 
the Clerk of the House, and a special prayer, fitly conceived for the time and purjiose, was 
read by Mr. Speaker Kdward Phillips, “which was voluntary and not of duty or necessity, 
though heretofore of late time the like hath been done by other Speakers.” This Speaker’s 
prayer was continued every day of the sitting. In 1(106 the Gunpowder Plot was the occasion 
of the framing of a special prayer:- 

“And forasmuch as all and every one of us have in this place, with wonder and astonish- 
ment and without any merit of ours, found a most evident, assurance of thy mercie and 
goodnesse, in a miraculous deliverance from the greatest danger by Popish treucherie, that, ever 
was attempted or threatened, towards our King, our State, and us: give us, good Lord, hearts 
above the hearts of men to offer unto thee in the same place a daily sacrifice of thanksgiving 
in the highest measure, together with a fervent and incessant zeal, care, and diligence in all 
our proceedings for the settling of jieucc and happy estate of thy Church among us; the 
preservation of our King, his Royal progenic, ourselves, and our posl critic; and for the 
preventing, suppressing, and small rooting out of the spring, issue, and fruit of all such hellish 
and Popish hearts, intentions, and practices, to the everlasting praise and glorie of thy blessed 
Name.” 

The prayer for the Speaker was proposed to be added, but apparently a difference of 
opinion existed as to its being read, for the journals of March 20th, 1606, record that “many 
of the House were assembled and the ordinary prayers said by the Clerk, but not the prayer 
wanted to be said by Mr. Sj >eaker 9 being so directed by the assembly.” 
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During Charles I/s reign the religious observances of the House occupied much attention. 
A manuscript in the library of the late Sir K. Knvgbt lev, anti printed by the Camden Society, 
gives a detailed and curious report of a debate which took place* in 1025 on the question of 
the ordering of a public fast. First there was a proposal for a Communion from Sir Fdward 
(files. This was immediately followed by a motion from Sir Milos Fleetwood to petition the 
King “for a publiek fast to our owne members/’ The Communion was ordered, and Air. llacket 
appointed preacher. Then “some question was made of the place. It was propounded by 
Sir .1. .Tephson, seconded by Mr. 1>. Norton, to be in our owne House”; but to this course- 
strong objection was urged by Sir It. ltudyerd. “‘I lieseech you/ he said, ‘not to refuse 
the church — remember it is God’s house- -lest we make this a eoventicle which should be 
a Couiiccll/ Soe it was agreed to be kept in St. Margaret’s, Westminster.” As to tin* fast, 
the King, agreeably to the request of the* Com mens, gave directions for one day weekly to be 
observed throughout- the kingdom; “but for the Houses of Parliament hoe left it to themselves 
when they would begin, and to make choice of their owne day/’ A eonfereneo between the 
two Houses was now held “to agree upon a time and place for the taste, and whether it bee 
together or asunder.” In the result “the time propounded was S'ltterdaye; the* place for them 
(the Lords) the Collegiate Church (Westminster Abbey); two bishops appointed to preach; 
three lords to observe such as were absent ; the manner according to the* King’s directions in 
print; and a collection for the poore.” The same day, adds the writer, “was appointed for 
ourselves; St. Margaret's, Westminster, the place; three preachers — Dr. Preston, Mr. Sute, 
and Mr. Olds\Vorth; and likewise a gathering* 1 for the ]x>ore.” With three preachers to minister 
to their spiritual needs, the faithful Commons must have lacked nothing in tin* way of mental 
sustenance. Put it was an age when long sermons and many of them wen* the rule — brevity 
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in the preacher, indeed, would have been looked upon almost as an insult. Nor, it is to be 
feared, was the desire always for spiritual enlightenment in the pulpit discourses. Too often 
they were made vehicles for political propaganda ; the service itself was not always entirely 
free from political significance. We read, for example, in a Idler dated April 24th, 1640, from 
Sir Kdward Harley to his wife, that the King attended the service at St. Margaret’s Church 
which preceded the opening of the 44 Short Parliament,” and that in response to the prayers 
“the people cried 4 Amen’ so loud that it made his head ache.” Poor Charles! His head was 
soon to be free from such influences. 

• The ]H>litica1 Parliamentary senium was a marked feature of the? Commonwealth. From 
the pulpit of St. Margaret’s many fervent discourses were thundered forth by the 44 hot. 
gospellers” of the period. The fashion did not. entirely go out with the Commonwealth. On 
.farmary 61st, 1688-6, Dr. Sharpe, preaching before the House of Commons at St. Margaret's 
according to their appointment, delivered what in -the then circumstances was a very dubious 
discourse. His text was from Psalm li. — “Deliver me from blood-guiltiness ” — and in the course 
of his remarks he used several expressions which were taken notice of, “as that king killing 
and king dethroning or depriving of kings were Popish doctrines.” The reference was so 
clearly a reflection on the strong attitude assumed by tin* popular chamber towards .lames II. 
that the Commons decided to withhold the customary vote of thanks to the preacher. Nearly 
a century later, on Restoration Day (January 6<)th), 1772, history repeated itself. On that occasion 
the pulpit was occupied by Dr. Nowell, who appears to have given great umbrage by the 
tenor of his discourse. The circumstances arising out of the incident, as related by Oibbon 

in a letter written to Mr. Holrovd in February, 1772, are curious. 44 To-dav,” wrote the 

historian, 44 the House of Commons was employed in a very odd way. Tommy Townshcnd 

moved that the sermon of Dr. Nowell, who preached before the House on January 60th, should 



be burnt by the common hangman, 
as containing arbitrary, Tory, high- 
flown doctrines. The House was 
nearly agreeing to this motion till 
they recollected that they had already 
thanked the preacher for his excel- 
lent discourse, and ordered it to he 
printed. Nowell’s bookseller is much 
obliged to the Right Hon. Tommy 
Townshend.” (Sihltoii isa little wrong 
in his facts. The journals show that 
the House ordered the thanks of 
Dr. Nowell to lie expunged therefrom. 
An abortive attempt also seems to 
have been made in consequence of 
the incident to do away with the 
observance of Rest oration Day al- 
together. 

In tracing the career of the 
}R>litical sermon, we have digressed 
somewhat from the more immediate 
theme with which we have been 
dealing — the development of the 
devotional system in the House of 
Commons itself. Reverting to the 
reign of Charles I, it. may be noted 
that while the Civil War was in 


progress in 1646 a covenant was 
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entered into and 
signed by most, of 
the members not to 
lay down arms “ so 
long as the Papists 
now in o|>eii war 
against the Pavlia- 
meat shall bv force 
of arms be protected 
from the justice 
thereof,” etc. Upon 
the discovery of the 
a 1 1 o g e d “ horrid 
Popish and traitorous 
plot for seizing the 
City, forcing the 
Parliament and join- 
ing with the armies 
raised by the King,” 
the ('ominous ordered 
that some cl aft sc be 
inserted in the 
Speakers prayer for 
giving thanks for 
this discovery and 
deliverance, and to 
beg grace of (iod to 
perform what they 
had undertaken by 
this covenant-. And 
it was decided that 
a book be prepared 
and the vow and 
covenant entered 
therein, all members 
that mitered into the 
covenant being re- 
quired to subscribe 
their names. 



It is at this period that we first meet with the chaplain- a functionary who is now an 
important and indispensable member of the establishment of the House. The earliest record 
bearing on the point appears in the journals for KMo: ••That one of t lit* ministers of the 
assembly shall he appointed to pray with the House every morning *’ At the. same time two 
members were chosen to move* the assembly in the matter. A further stage was reached in 
I60O, when the House resolved: The Governor of the College of Westminster do take 
can 1 that some tit and able person or persons do attend tie die in diem to pray in Parliament, 
and that they give their attendance accordingly.” A few years later, during the ( ommonwealt h, 
it was ordered “that, the lecturers who preach the morning lecture in the Ahhev at West- 
minster he desired to begin their sermon at seven of the clock and to end at eight of the 
clock ; and then resort to the House to pray with them daily, Indore they enter into their 
daily work; and that Jlr. Scolxdl, the Clerk of the House, do give notice to the ministers 
hereof.” There does not. apj>ear to have been any stated tee or [inyinent for the services 
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rendered, but in 1659 the House 
bestowed the sum of £50 ujKm a 
minister for his great labour and ]wiins 
in attending the House every morn- 
ing since the first meeting of the 
Parliament and performing the duty 
of prayers. Other minsters were 
awarded the thanks of the House 
for prayers and preaching. A regular 
ehaplain was first appointed at the 
Restoration, and the importance of 
recognising the office was given effect 
<o by the House ordering members 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council to 
attend the King and humbly re- 
commend Mr. Edward Voyce, Master 
of Arts, for some signal mark of 
favour in regard to his constant, and 
diligent attendance upon the House 
since the beginning of the Parliament 
as chaplain. 

In the House of Lrnls prayers 
were formerly read by the Lord 
Keeper, then by ministers, and after- 
wards by the youngest bishop. Now 
the jmielicc is for a selected bishop 
to officiate, according to arrangement. 
With t he appoint incut of a regular 
chaplain in 1660, compulsory attend- 
ance of members at prayers was not 
insisted upon. Although no relax- 
ing of the understood rules in the 
Commons took place, the House of 
Jjords then decided that “no penalty, 
prejudice, or reflection shall be ii]>on 


any that are not present at prayers,” 
and the Commons appear to have tacitly followed the example of the Lords. Put before that 


period the Lower House* from time to time made orders regarding the absentees from their 
daily devotions. In Elizabeth’s reign it was decided “that every of this House that, eoineth 
after tlu* prayer, which shall begin at eight of the clock, shall j«iy fourpence to the poor 
men’s box.” In Charles L’s reign the penalty was increased to twelve* pence, and upon one 
occasion in 1642 the money gathered of the members of the House coining too late for prayers 
was ordered to he given to I>r. Liilon to relieve him of his necessities. 


The Commonwealth, in addition to appointing s|ieciul ministers for prayers, fixed certain 
days for devotions. In 165*1, July 1 lt.li was formally ap)x>inted 44 for seeking the Lord in 
a special manner for counsel and a blessing on the proceedings of Parliament,” and the next 
day a Bible was ordered to bo provided for the service of the House. 


In 1660, upon Charles II. ascending the throne, a Committee was appointed to inform 
themselves what form of prayer had hitherto been used in the House, but no report was 
made by the Committee. But a similar inquiry was held in the House of Lords, and the 


prayers enlarged to pray for the Queen and the Duke of York and the rest of the 1 loyal 
Family, and thanks were ordered to be given for the Restoration of the King and Parliament 
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to “tlm happy condition that now it is in.” The revision^ of the present Prayer Hook was 
finished on December 2()th, 1(5(51, and the Act of I'nifonnity, of which it was made a part, 
received the lloyal assent on A I ay 19th, 1(5(52. 

From this period to the present only casual references appear in the records of Parliament, 
to the question of the devotions of the House. At times, however, allusions have been made 
to the prayers in the eourse of discussion on religious matters, as in the cast* of Sir Ivohert 
Peel in 1829 when introducing t ho Hill for the lielief of Homan Catholic Disabilities. “1 
rise, sir,” said the eminent statesman on that occasion, “to discuss this great question in 
the spirit, enjoined in one of those beautiful prayers by which on the present, as on every 
other occasion, the proceedings of this House are auspicated. In one of the solemn appals 
to the Almighty source of all wisdom and goodness, we are taught to Jay aside all personal 
interests and prejudices and partial affections in tinier that (iod may grant, in the simple 
and appropriate language of that, pray or* the result of our counsels on this day may tend to 
the maintenance of true religion and of justice: to the safety, honour, and happiness of the 
kingdom: to the public welfare, peace, and tranquillity of the realm, and to tin* uniting 
and knitting together of the hearts of all classes of persons and all estates in the realm in 
true Christian charity.” 

The present form of prayer is marked by an impressive simplicity. It opens with 
Psalm Ixvii. — “(iod be merciful unto us, and bless us,” etc. Then follow the Lord’s Prayer, 
prayers for the King and the Queen and the members of the Koval Family, and this special 
invocation to the Almighty on behalf of the members of the House of (ominous: — 


M Almighty (iod, by whom alone kings 
reign, and princes decree justice: and from 
whom alone eometli all counsel, wisdom, and 
understanding: we, thine unworthy servants, 
lien* gathered together in thy Name, do 
most hum hly beseech thee to send down the 
Heavenly Wisdom from above, to direct and 
guide us in all our consultations : and grant 
that, we having thy fear always before our 
eyes, and laving aside all private interests, 
prejudices, and partial affections, the result 
of all our counsels may be to the glory 
of thy blessed Name, the maintenance of 
true rcligiou and justice, the safety, honour, 
and happiness of the King, the publick 
welfare, peace, and tranquillity of the realm, 
and the uniting and knitting together of 
the hearts of all persons and estates within 
tin* same in true Christian love aiul charity 
one towards another, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord and Saviour. Amen.” 

The present- chaplain to the House of 
Commons, the Hev. Hasil Wilberforce, D.D., 
is also Hector of St. John’s, Westminster, 
and Archdeacon of Westminster. He is the 
youngest son of the late Hishop of Winchester 
and grandson of the celebrated William 
Wilberforce, M.P., who played so conspicuous 
and honourable a part in the movement- for 
the abolition of the slave trade. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

IN COMMITTEE. 


A STKAXUKR dropping bv chance into Parry's vast building might find himself in an enormously 
long corridor on the first floor, out of which open a succession of ornate apartments, each 
equipped with a horseshoe* table and a profusion of green leather-covered chairs. With some- 
what nebulous views of the duties of a legislator, he would ask for information, and then 
possibly for the first time would learn that the debates in the House constitute only a part, 
and that not the* most onerous part, of flic* transactions of Parliament. More detailed inquiry 
would bring him to the discovery that each working day in the Parliamentary session, 
excepting Friday, a group of members is engaged for several hours in each of these rooms, 
with the aid, in some* instances, of an imposing array of counsel and Parliamentary agents, 
and witnesses drawn possibly from the remotest confines of the kingdom, in threshing out 
with painful minuteness the details of some railway project or corporate improvement scheme, 
or it. mav be discussing the bearings of the latest economic movement affecting the body 
politic, or patiently investigating a grave public scandal. Thus informed, he would not 
unlikely arrive at the conclusion that, lien* was centred the actual workroom ot Parliament, 
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And if he was so persuaded, 
he would not. be far wrong. 

] lowever unprofitable may 
be the discussions below 
stairs, here there is always 
real progress made; however 
meagre the sessional out put 
as far as general legislation is 
concerned, here there is ever a 
rich harvest, of achievement. 

The Committee system 
of the House of Commons 
provides an interesting object 
of study, whether it is re- 
garded from the historical or 
the constitutional standpoint. 

Seeing it as we do to-dav, 
so vast and complex in its 
organisation, so powerful in 
its influence on the life of 
the country, it. is difficult 
to imagine that, there was 
over a time when Parliament 
existed without its aid. Yet 
such is certainly the case. 

For a long time, probably 
for several centuries, the 
Legist at ure conducted its 
operations without the de- 
legation of any portion of 
its duties. Probably the 
dawn of the system was the 
establishment of the practice of going info Committee of the whole House when monetary 
matters were under discussion. This, however, was an adoption of the principle merely in 
name, foV the House was constituted precisely as at other times, with the exception that the 
Speaker was replaced in the Chair by a private*, member. The arrangement was resorted <0 
from motives of prudence. In ancient times the Speaker was more often than not a creature 
of the King, a fun et ionary who played tin* part of the spy and the eavesdrop] ter, railin' than 
of the mouthpiece which he was properly considered to he. The kk faithful Commons” were 
not so faithful that they wanted every word they uttered about the monarch’s probably 
extortionate demands for subsidies carried forthwith to the I {oval presence chamber, so they 
discreetly excluded the First Commoner before they approached their business, (iradually this 
practice crystallised into an established and cherished usage. Thus it happens that to this 
very day the Speaker has to lie “ got out of the Chair” oftentimes a long and tedious 
process — More money matters can he dealt, with. 

Using the term ‘‘Committee” in its wider and more popular sense* of a delegated body, 
there is reason to suppose that the system had its origin in the practice which grew up of 
the two J louses conferring together foi 1 specific purposes. A certain number of memlicrs 
from c;ich met, usually in the old apartment of the Palace known as tin; Painted (’ham her, 
and discussed points at issue between the two branches of the Legislature, or questions upon 
which it was desirable a common decision.; should be arrived at. It is not unlikely t hat soihe 
arrangement of the kind came into existence within a comparatively short time of the 
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so|»iration of the two Houses. 
But for its formal recognition 
we must come down as far 
is this beginning of the six- 
teenth century. About the 
earliest reference that can be 
found in the journals is under 
date May 5th, .15119, when it 
seems a Committee was 
apjiointed “to pluck up and 
extirpate the diversities eon- 
^ corning the Christian religion 
in the kingdom.” Another 
record, dated February 5th, 
2! 1544, relates to the holding 

5&J of a conference at eight 
oVloek a.m. between fct a 
W| Committee of twelve Ijords 

/' and as many Commons,” 

Vl summoned to consider the 

question of altering “the 
King’s stile.” On the day 
following the meeting a bill 
was sent up by which it 

uis ordained that “ the 
stile of 4 King of England, 
France, and 1 reland, 
Defender of the Faith, 
and of the Church of 
England, and also 
of Ireland, in earth 
“^ T the supreme Head/ 
shall be united and 

TAPKSTIftY JN TIIK PAIXTKI) CIIA MliKlt. HllTICXed for OVCr 
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crown of the liealm of England.” The custom, which seems at first to have been applied 
to high concerns of State* only, was gradually extended so as to embrace matters which 
touched what may he* termed the domestic life of the House. One notable Committee 
summoned in the reign of Mary, October 6th, 1553, had before it a question of considerable 
constitutional interest. It seems that a certain l>r. Nowell, a Prebendary of Westminster, 
having been returned as member for Jjooe, in Cornwall, it was debated whether as a clergyman 
In* was entitled to sit in the House. A Committee was appointed to search for precedents, 
and it- nqiorted in due* course against Dr. Nowell’s claim, whereupon the House resolved that 
the doctor “being represented in the Convocation, he cannot be a member of this House.” 
The worthy man was exjielled accordingly, and the only satisfaction he hud was in furnishing 
a most, interesting leading case for future guidance. 

When we reach the reign of Elizabeth, the t races of the existence of the Committee in 
t he Parliamentary records are numerous. At the meeting of her first Parliament, on January 30th, 
1559, a Committee of twenty-four members was upjiointed to treat of a subsidy. On October 3()tli, 
1566, a Committee of both Houses was nominated to deal with the delicate question of the 
Queen’s marriage. In 1571 as many as three Committees appear to have been created . Two 
were made up of members of the House of (’ominous, and the third was a Ixxiy of “Privy 
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Councillors with others. Hie last-named Commit toe was charged with the* duty of examining 
into mi allegation that some members “had received tees and rewards for their voices.” It 
is satisfactory to know that it reported that it “could not learn of any member that had sold 
his voice in the House, or any way dealt unlawfully or indirectly in that behalf” The place 
of meeting of Committees at this period does not appear to have been fixed. The Star Chamber 
seems to have shared with the Painted Chandler the honour of ueconimodat ing the delegated 
bodies. On one occasion— in April. 1571— the Temple Church supplied a meeting-place. 
Later, in the stormy times of ('buries ]., Grocers' Mall, in the City, accommodated a historic 
Committee of the House. 

A knotty point was submitted to a Committee which was summoned on .March 2 Ilnl, 
1G07, in the reign of .lames 1. It was instructed to search for precedents under the following 
circumstances, as recorded in the journals : “The Speaker is sick, and no provision lias been 
made for choosing a Speaker from day to day. The King must give leave* and approve alter 
choice made.” The Committee, after due deliberation and appan ntlv fruitless investigation 
for precedents for dealing with so embarrassing a situation, came to the* sensible conclusion 
that “if there be no preredent it is tit to make one.” This solution of the difficulty was, 
however, avoided, for tin* Speaker having recovered from his indisposit ion. put in an appearance 
at the next sitting, and “it being Coronation Hay, the members adjourn and attend church.” 

When we apprnaeh the troubled period of the Revolution, the Committee system is (bund to 
undergo a striking expansion. Matters of privilege constitute the main staple of the subjects 
relegated for inijuiry. The many disputed points affecting the Royal prerogative earn** before 
select bodies of members for consideration, and out of the decisions conn* to by them some 
of the most momentous incidents of those stirring times directly arose. It. should he noted, 
however, that the development of the Committee system was far from being exclusively 
political in its character. We read, under date March 20th, 102ft, of the ap]M>intment of 
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Committees for religion, courts nr justice, grievances, and trade. There were standing Committees 
siiniliur to the Grand Committees on Law ami Trade which are jiart of the existing Parlia- 
mentary system. We have, in fact, a distinct, foreshadowing of the great institution as wo 
know it to-day. Apparently the rapid growth of the system was not altogether to the tastes 
of some members, for on June lltli, 14141, we have a record of the appointment of a Committee 
“for lessening Committees.” This attempt to put the break on the Parliamentary machine does 
not apjKNjir to have been a brilliant, success. As the years rolled by the activity of Committees 
became, if anything, more marked. When the struggle wit h the King reached the acute stage, 
the determination of many grave 1 problems was submitted to chosen bodies of Parliamentarians. 
One* Committee was appointed “to consider the sequestering and seizing the estates of all who 
are or shall be in war against the Parliament.” Another U»dy was selected (on February 9th, 
1(»4M) "to consider and bring in an enumeration of those more crying national sins for which 
Ihe nation hath not as yet been humbled before God.” The next day a Grand Committee was 
appointed “to consider tin 1 taking away the exercise of all arbitrary power in all places and 
preventing the exercise* of the* same* for the future 1 .” In the* time* of the ( 'ommonwcull li 
the controversies of the* day are* not less accurately reflected in the* suhjccls dealt with. On 
March 19th, 1(149, a Committee of “plundered ministers ” met to deliberate upon a book. “The 
Agreement of tin* People e*alh*d into Gem side nit inn by the Ministers of 1 lie* Provine*e* ot Luneaster.” 
!n 16 o 2 a re*fe*re*nee was made* to a Committee “to consider what cathedrals are* tit to stand 

mid whal are to 1 m* pulled 
down.” Then e>n November 
2;>th, 1 (>/)(>. a Grand Com- 
mit I e*e sits on the* bill “for 
uniting Ireland into one 
(loin moil weal t h wi t h 
K n g 1 a n d . ’ ’ Finally, on 
April 4th, l(lo7, we* read of 
a report made from “the* 
Committee appointed to 
attend iiis Highness, of his 
answer, "That lie was not 
able*, according to his duty 
to Goel and to them, to 
undertake this charge* under 
the title 1 of King/” 

So the records proceed, 
contributing those 1 abstract 
and brief chronicles of 
Parliamentary life from which 
the historian draws his facts, 
and the constitutionalist his 
informal ion. Early in the 
eighteenth century we* 
emerge quite into the light 
of the modern system with 
its appointment of Select 
Committees, charged with 
the functions of a semi- 
juelicial inquiry. The great 
ti nancia 1 man ia popularly 
known ns the South Sea 

Whom* election for L»n»e, Cornwall, w«h annulled l»y order of the T I mute of Common* in 1553. Bubble SU])plie(l tllC* OCCH-sioil 
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for an inquiry at this early 
period which has left its mark 
on history. Sitting in 1721, the 
Committee went exhaustively into 
the whole of the incidents which 
acconqiimied this extraordinary 
movement, and finally presented 
11 report which inculpated Sunder- 
land. the Prime .Minister, Aislahie, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Secretary Cniggs, and other pro- 
minent personal's in the frauds 
that had undoubtedly been 
practised. Aislahie was expelled 
from the House and committed 
to the Tower for his share in 
the transactions. Sunderland was 
exonerated hy his brother peers 
from personal corruption, hut such 
was the feeling of the hour that 
lie was compelled to resign office. 
More tragic was the late of 
Craggs, who in a lit of desperation 
commit ted suicide. Anotherdeatli 
traceable to the investigation 
was that of Lord Stanhope, the 
Secretary of State, who was so 
incensed at a charge of corrup- 
tion brought against Ministers 
by the I hike of Wharton in the 



debate on the subject in the * w,,;ir . v of sute in tii« iv*.. «.f 1 . 

House of Lords that In* had a lit, from which he died the following dav. 

Another body, whose deliberations have been rendered historic by tins great picture bv 
Hogarth in the national collection, sat in 172N to consider the state of the Fleet IVison and 


other gaols, the ghastly horrors of which had outraged the sentiment of even that callous 
age. r I he report of the Committee, laid before the House 011 March 201 h the same vear bv 


(iciicml Oglethorpe*, the chairman, disclosed an astounding state of affairs. It showed that the 
] intent ol the office* of Warden of tin* Prison having been purchased early in the eighteenth century 
for xr>,<JOO by Thomas ] Jam bridge, that individual established for himself a little kingdom, in 
which lie ruled with the iron hand of tin* despot. When it suited his purpose he aided and 
assisted prisoners to escape. To facilitate this end lie *• caused a private door to be made 
through the walls of the prison out. of the yard when* tin* dogs are/’ lie always kept tint 
keys of this door himself, and it was proved that with his own hands he let out a notorious 
smuggler named J Joyce*, who was imprisoned for defrauding the revenue to the extent of 
upwards of £.'30,000. Mot infrequently Hambridge declined to accept prisoners even when 
regularly committed by the courts of law. He preferred that they should 1 m* sent <0 an 
adjoining spongi tig-house belonging to himself, when* they were subjected to systematised 
extortion. If their friends were wealthy, and were willing to pay liberally, the (Irtnnix had 
handsome munrf placed at their disposal, with every luxury. On the other hand, if they were' 
poor and friendless, they were banished To garrets, where they slept three* in one bed and 
were almost starved. The horrors of the spongi ug-house wen* such that prisoners were glad 
to purchase the “privilege” of being admitted to the prison if they could hy any means 
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raise the money. If their douceur 
was not a liberal one, they were 
turned down to the eommon side, 
and even put into irons and incnr- 
eerated in loathsome dungeons. 

Many instances were cited be- 
fore the Committee of Bambridge’s 
cruelly. Captain John Mackpheadris, 
a merchant and considerable trader 
in 1720, being bound for large sums 
to the Crown for a person, was after- 
wards ruined by the misfortunes of 
that year. Jle was committed to 
the Fleet; and having paid his 
commitment, fees, furnished a room. 
Bam bridge demanded an extravagant 
price for the accommodation, which 
Captain Mackpheadris refused to pay, 
offering the legal charge. Bainhridge 
locked the prisoner out of his room 
and forced him to lie in the open 
yard called “The Bare.” Here the 
Captain built himself a hut to 
afford protection from the weather 
At night the hut was pulled down, 
and Bam bridge, although the 
prisoner was unarmed, attacked him 
with his sword, and was only pre- 
vented from killing him by some 
of t lie other prisoners carrying him 
into a room. Next morning Barn- 
bridge brought a detachment of soldiers and ordered the prisoner to be dragged out and put 
in great irons. These proved too small, so that in forcing them on the legs were, nearly broken. 
The wretched prisoner lay without a bed, loaded with the irons, which were so close riveted 
that they kept him in continual torture, and eventually caused the legs to mortify. By some 
means the prisoner petitioned the judges, and Bainhridge was reprimanded ; but he continued 
to keep his victim in irons until six guineas were paid him. 

A systematic course of cruelty was also adopted by Bainhridge towards another victim, 
Captain Sinclair, who was confined in a loathsome place called the Strong Hoorn, till he lost 
the use of his limbs and memory, and became a human wreck. Yet another ease wns that 
of Mr. John Holder, a Spanish merchant, who was a prisoner in the Fleet. This individual 
had a mini which lie fitted up with his own furniture, and he also had with him all his 
books, accounts, etc., to the value of about. £30,000. Bam bridge took ]>ossession of the room 
and its contents, and turned Holder over to the common side. As a direct consequence of the 
cruel treatment to which the prisoner was subjected in liis forcible removal, he lost his life. 

The report of the Committee contained various recommendations for dealing with the 
infamous conduct of Bam bridge and his accomplices; and the House of Commons resolved 
unanimously that “Thomas Bam bridge, the Acting Warden of the Fleet Prison, wilfully 
permitted several debtors to the Crown in great sums of money to escape, and hath been 
guilty of the most notorious breaches of his trust, great extortions, and the highest crimes, 
and hath arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded with irons, put. into dungeons, and oppressed 
prisoners under his charge, treating them in a most barbarous and cruel manner in high 



THE DUKE OC WUAUTON. 

A ]irot]i^nio nohlcmnn who was n prominent figure in the House of Lnnls in the early 
jairt of Llio eighteenth century. 
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violation and contempt of the laws of this kingdom”; also “That, an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty that he will be graciously pleased to direct his Attorney-General 
forthwith to ]«rosecute in the most effectual manner the said Thomas Bamhridge for his crimes.” 
The House ordered Bamhridge to he committed to Newgate, and the Speaker issued his warrant- 
accordingly. A hill was brought in by- General Oglethorpe, Mr. Earle, Lord Percival, and Mr. 
Hughes for disabling Bamhridge from holding the office of Warden; and another bill was intro- 
duced by Cieueral Oglethorpe, Mr. Cornwall, Mr. (Slunvillc, and Mr. Hughes for better regulating 
the prison, and preventing and punishing arbitrary and illegal practices of the Warden in lut lire. 

Monstrous as were the cruelties perpetrated by Bamhridge hi the Fleet Prison, they 
were surpassed in infamy by the practices of the gaolers of the Marshalsea Prison, into the 
conduct of which establishment the Committee also inquired. A personal examination of 
some of the prisoners revealed the existence of a system of torture of the 1 most atrocious 
descript ion. On 0m 1 occasion, a prisoner having tried to escape, the ruthless tyrants, in 
order to extort a confession as to his accomplices, screwed certain instruments of iron upon 
his thumbs, so close* that they forced the* blood out of them. “After this,” proceeds the 
report, “lie was taken to a room, where, liesides the either irons he had on, they fixeel on his 
neck and hands an iron instrument called a collar, like* a pair of temgs; and he being a 
large* and lusty man, when they screwed the instrument- dost*, his eves were ready to start 


out of his head, the* blood gushed out of his ears and nose, 



The (statesman who, as Prime Minister in the reign of George 1., was implicated in the South 

Sea Unliblo frauds. 


anti he foamed at the* mouth. 
Afte*r these tortures, he* was 
confined to a strong room 
for many days, with a very 
heavy pair of irons called 
sheers em his legs.” 

Another ease was that, 
of a prisoner, not having 
any friends to support him, 
who was almost starved to 
death. I’pmi attempts to 
escape he was taken by 
the keepers, dragged hv the 
heels, barbarously beaten, 
and put into irons. Shortly 
afterwards, the gaolers, for 
their diversion, as they 
called it, iixed on his head 
an iron engine or instru- 
ment, which appeared to he 
an iron scull cap, and screwed 
it so close that the blood 
was forced out of his ears 
and nose; at the same time 
his thumbs were put into 
thin nh-screws and screwed 
tight. The miserable man 
was eventually released and 
put into St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, where he died. 

Hogarth's moving pic- 
ture, in its pathos and 
tragedy, perhaps the greutest. 
that sublime master ever 
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printed, brings home to us as even 
this remarkable report of the 
('ominous Committee cannot do, the 
horrors of tlie licensed infernos into 
which the prisoners of that age were 
shot. Amazing as it may seem to 
our modem understandings, the si mng 
report of the Committee proved a 
harmless bolt. The arch-scoundrel 
Bam bridge, after being detained in 
custody for a lime on charges of 
murder, was. through some mysterious 
influence. released, and his companions 
in iniquity were equally fortunate in 
escaping the punishment, they justly 
merited. Truly those were the dark 
days of prison administration. 

Many Committees for special 
purposes were held at different periods 
during the eighteenth century. The 
matters with which they dealt were 
largely political, and the interest in 
them lias evaporated with the lapse 
of time. But t here were some ex- 
ceptions to this rule. For example, 
a Committee which sat in 1788 and 
1781) “to inspect the several houses 
and other buildings immediately 
adjoining to Westminster Hall and 
the two Houses of Parliament and 
the offices thereto belonging/* dealt 
with the question of the arrange- 
ments of the old Houses of Parlia- 
ment in such a fashion as to furnish 
many points of attraction for those 
who are interested in the life and 
history of St. Stephen’s. One feature 
of the Committee work which may 
he pari icularly mentioned is the 
distinct fores li ad owing of the 
disaster which ultimately destroyed 
the old Palace 4 . So impressed were they with t lit* danger of tire which reposed in the 
congeries of ramshackle buildings of which the Palace 4 consisted, that they presented a special 
interim report urging the removal of all private residences from the precincts as an absolutely 
essential measure of precaution. When the time came for them to formulate their main 
report, they showed an equal degree of prescience in sketching tin 4 outlines of a suitable home 
for t lit 1 Mother of Parliaments. “ Your Committee cannot help thinking,” they remarked, 
“that some great, and noble plan ought to be adopted, conformable to which public buildings 
should be erected, not only substantial and convenient, hut also of a magnificence suitable 
to the dignity of this country.” At the instance of (Ik 4 Committee a body of eminent artist's, 
including Adam, Dance, and Soane amongst others, was appointed to inspect the buildings 
and make a report upon them. The professional view when forthcoming was fully in harmony 
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with the sentiments of the Committee. 
They declared their astonishment at the 
buildings having so long escaped the 
danger of fire. They described them as 
“unprotected bv walls of either brick or 
stone, connected and joined together by 
either boarded or lath -and -plastered parti- 
tions; with iron bars to defend the windows 
of the most consequent ial offices, which 
serve to attract the lightning, 1 to the 
destruction of their valuable contents; 
with funnels and chimneys running up in 
old, decayed piers in the very hosom of 
these combustible materials, in many of 
which tire from a neglected chimney might 
consume the whole; without the possi- 
bility of bringing sufficient water to extin- 
guish the flames, such aid being hitherto 
overlooked or deemed unnecessary, and 
not -more than one engine kept, near the 
most essential offices in this kingdom.” 
It is curious how exactly the architectural 
experts divined the source of the mischief 
which was ultimately to lay the Palace 
of Westminster in ashes. As our readers will remember, it was a fire from a “neglected 
chimney” which set. the old building in a blaze, and ultimately encompassed its ruin. 

Of a different type, and wider in its range of interest- to this Committee, was a Parlia- 
mentary body which assembled ill 1792 to inquire info the abuse's attending the holding of 
State lotteries. The investigation was directed towards, not the direct evils of the lotteries, 
hut against certain indirect evils which grew out of them. People, not content with the 
gamble with which the Government, considerately provided them, embarked on a system of 
betting on the results of the drawings. These insurances, as they were called, attained to 
enormous proportions. Offices wore established all over the country, and every town was over- 
run with touting agents whose business it was to introduce customers to their principals. The 
evidence recorded before the Committee gives a singular glimpse of life in that end-of- 
1 lie-eight couth-century period. According to an official witness, the insurance offices were 
“generally marked by a large number upon the windows, or a green curtain or blind,” and 
were cased with oak plank plait'd with iron — presumably so as to ho able to stand a siege. 
At. the door commonly stood a man with an alarm hell, and when any person approached 
whom he had reason to suspect was inimical to the business, lie rang the hell as a warning to 
the officials to escape, which they usually did by scaling a back wall or climbing to the roof. 
Occasionally a fierce bulldog was left in the office, to be released when the myrmidons of 
the law proved too pressing in their attentions. As a further safeguard tins office-keepers 
never showed their faces to a customer. The applicant, for an insurance presented himself 
at- a little window in an oak partition and obtained his voucher from the man who was sitting 
concealed from view behind. Very large sums, amounting to several hundred pounds, were 
often jiaid as the price of insurance of a single ticket. The business, demoralising in itself, 
was rendered more obnoxious by the character of the agents. Many of those individuals of 
the poorer class were in the habit of taking the insurances they had collected to larger agents. 
From them they would ultimately receive the amounts to ^hich the more fortunate insurers 

1 This reads curiously os a professional opinion in these days, but, of course, the properties of the lightning conductor 
were then little known. 
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were entitled ; but, instead of handing those sums over, the raseals disappeared with the money. 
It is el ear from this that tin* “welsher” is not altogether a product erf our modern civilisation. 
Indeed, there is a remarkable family resemblance between the problem* which the investi- 
gating authority of 1798 was culled upon to solve and those which only this session (1902) 
have occupied the attention of a Parliamentary Committee. The Lottery Committee, it may 
be noted, had little oilier result than the exposure of the mischievous influences of the 
clandestine lottery insurance office, ll was not until State lotteries themselves were suppressed 
as a dang (‘rolls nuisance I hat the irregularities which formed t lie subject of the 1798 inejuiry 
were finally swept away. 

Long before the nineteenth century was entered u]>on the Parliamentary Committee system 
laid settled into the groove in which it now works. For the most part the subjects dealt 
with were of a commonplace character, or touched matters in regard to which the interest was 
ephemeral. An exception is supplied by a Committee which sat in the year 1815 to consider 
what was described in the report as a matter of high importance as affecting the privileges 
of members, and one in regard to which they could find nothing in the journals to guide 
them, the case being entirely of a novel nature. The circumstances as set forth wore peculiar. 
In June, 181*1, Lord Cochrane had been indicted for conspiracy, and was sentenced by the 
Court of King's Lendl to twelve mouths’ imprisonment . In July, 1814, lie was returned 
as a member of the House of (411 unions for Westminster, hut remaining in prison until the 
following .March, lie made his escape and went to the House before prayers, and look bis scut 
on the Privy Councillors’ Pencil on the right hand of the Chair. Soon after I/ord Cochrane 
bad entered the House the Marshal of the King's Pencil appeared with two or throe of his 



officers and other assistants, and 
curried his lordship away to prison, 
notwithstanding a remonstrance from 
him, that they had 110 right to lay 
their hands upon him there. The 
Committee, after considering all the 
circumstances, decided that the 
privileges of Parliament had not been 
violated so as to call for the inter- 
position of the House by any pro- 
ceedings against, the Marshal of the 
King’s Pencil. 

It is imperative on all members, 
excepting those in advanced years, 
to attend sittings of* Committees 
when summoned. If they absent 
themselves deliberately, they make 
themselves liable to very serious 
consequences. It randy happens, 
fortunately, that any coercion is 
needed to bring a legislator to a 
sense of duty. Put there is one 
instance on record of a comjianitively 
modern date which shows that the 
House is ready to apply the severest 
punitive measures on occasion. The 


ease is that of Mr. -Smith O’Prien, 


tlit. iminluuj by Jhhh* Hnnmny, by jh run Mum Mncmillun .L* to . , Ltd. 

LOUD COCH RANK, 

Tin; celebrated Bailor, trhuw- action hh ono of the tuuiubcm for Westminster formed the 
tally ect of iuvcHtiuution by a Select Committee in 181 ft. 


who came into violent collision with 
the House in May, 1840, for de- 
clining to serve on English Railway 
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Committees. When 
it was made perfectly 
clear that t he refusal 
was deliberate and 
arose* from political 
grounds connected 
with the member's 
desire <0 participate 
in t he great agitat ion 
that was then in 
progress in Ireland 
over Peel's Coercion 
Kill, tin* IlT)iist* by 
volt* gave .Mr. ( )T»rien 
into tin* custody til" 
1 1 n * St * rgi *a n < -at - A r 1 n s. 
My this functionary 
lit* was conducted to 
an improvised Parlia- 
ment ary prison in 
Old Palace Yard. 

Here, as he resolutely refused to purge his offence, he was incarcerated for some little time, 
receiving meanwhile the tribute of a fervent partisanship in the shape of complimentary 
resolutions passetl by various public bodies and political organ i sat it »ns in Ireland. 

At one time the practice of entrusting important impiiries to a Committee of tin* whole 
House was much favoured. For tin* nonce tin* House became a semi-judicial body, and heard 
counsel, examined the witnesses, and discharged all the usual functions of a court of * law. 
Amongst examples cited by Sir Krskine .May in his great, work on Parliamentary praetiee 
are the impiiries in 1774 into tin* miscarriage of the Fleet before Toulon; in 1782 into tin* 
want of success of the naval forces during the American war; in ISO!) into the conduct ol 
the Duke of York; 
in 1S10 into tin* 
failure of the expedi- 
tion to tin* Scheldt ; 
and in 1808 and 1812 
into the operation of 
t In* Orders in Council. 

The custom which was 
first adopted in the 
case of Strafford's 
Attainder Hill was 
ult iinat ely abandoned 
us too cumbrous. Now 
the Koval Com mis- 
sion, a body appointed 
by the Sovereign on 
the advice of his 
Ministers and holding 
its sittings apart 
from Pari iaineut, 
takes the place of 
these Committees of 
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the whole House. An- 
other old Parliamentary 
institution which fell into 
desuetude as the nine- 
teenth century advanced 
was the system of (xrand 
Commit tees, which, us 
already noted, was set on 
foot in 1(>28. In recent 
times, however, the old 
arrangement, has been 
revived to a certain extent 
by the regular appoint- 
ment every session of 
(irand Committees to deal 
with bills and matters 
affecting law and trade. 

It is unnecessary to 
follow the Committee 
system in detail through 
the nineteenth century. 
Suffice it to sav that the 
period witnessed an 
enormous growth of the; 
number of bodies which 
were created every session 
to aid the work of the 
Legislature. The; last 
great Parliamentary in- 
quiry was that undertaken 
by the Select Committee 

From u plmlohft Kll iott «f- Fry, Hah r Strot, lf\ wllicll Silt ill 18D() Ulld 

Tim KMiiiT ii ox. ckctti .1. HiHiujM, again in 1 897 to investi- 

Tlit? irrvftt Smith Afrimn xUitoKiimn, wlm gnvc cviiloncu before tin- Smith Afriwin Committee. . . i . r 

gate tin; circumstances oi 

the Jameson Paid and the complications which resulted from it in South Africa. Horne of the 
most eminent members of the House assisted at the investigation, including Mr. Ikilfour, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Peach, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Henry CamplH'U-lfcinnerman. 
Since Warren Hastings bad been impeached in the adjacent Hall a century before, there had 
not been a keener or more widespread interest displayed in any Parliamentary investigation. 
The public excitement reached its culminating point when the late; Mr. (Veil Pliodes came 
forward and submitted himself to examination on his personal share in the events which gave 
rise to the inquiry. For several days the world listened with curious interest while the South 
African statesman set forth in characteristic way liis version of the causation of the Paid and 
of the incidents that hud attended and followed it.. At length, alter sittings marked with 
many dramatic incidents and some curious personal episodes, the Committee delivered a report 
denouncing the Itoiid, and api>ortioiiing the blame amongst those; guilty of its inception and 
execution. A storm of criticism was excited by the inquiry, and controversy still rages around 
certain aspects of it. Into these matters it is unnecessary to examine here. It must be 
left to history, with a fuller knowledge of the facts than the world at present possesses, to 
pronounce an impartial verdict upon the disputed points. Meanwhile, wo may be content 
to take leave of the Parliamentary Committee system with this striking example, in which 
w T e see the power of investigation inherent in the legislative body iii its most impressive form. 
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CHAPTER XXXI I. 

LORD CHANCELLORS— FAMOUS AND INFAMOUS. 


No record of Hie life of Purlin incut, would lie complete without- an account of the Lord 
( ■hancellorship. and of some of the illustrious men who have tilled that, groat office. The most 
historic ami dignified position under the 1 Crown, it has attracted to itself in the course of 
the eight- centuries of its existence a mass of tradition which is closely interwoven with the 
constitutional development of the country. As in tin* case of the Speakership, the history of 
the office is stained with instances of personal corruption and potty meanness; but. in times 
of stress and peril, as well as in days of peaceful political progress, the Lord Chancellor — or 
the Jjord Keeper, as he was in earlier times styled -has ever been a splendid figures wielding 
on occasions a power little inferior to that of the King himself. 

The Lord High Chancellor of Great 1’ritaiu, Keeper of the Great Seal, is, hv proscription, 
Prolocutor, or Speaker, of the House of Lords, although in the hitter capacity his functions are 
somewhat, of an anomalous and disconnected character. Jle is the highest civil subject in tbe 
realm, and upon State occasions takes precedence, after the Itoval Family, of all his Majesty’s 
subject s excepting the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to slay him is high treason. At the 
opening of Parliament by the King in person, the Lord Chancellor, kneeling upon one knee. 



bauds his Majesty the speech, and, if 
so desired by the Sovereign, it is his 
duty to read it to -My Lmls and 
Gentlemen,” after the Commons have 
been summoned to the liar of the 
House of Lords. Occupying the oldest, 
office in the Government, the English 
Chancellor soon after the Norman Con- 
quest. became a judicial officer of high 
rank and confidential adviser of the 
Sovereign in State affairs. At first, he 
was styled the Chancellor of 1 lit* King, 
and Blaekstone states that “ he became 
keeper of tbe King's conscience, visitor 
of all hospitals and colleges of the 
King’s foundation, and ] nitron of all 
Crown livings.” 

Though the office is now held by a 
lawyer of the highest distinction, the 
Lord Chancellor was originally an 
ecclesiastic, and the existence of the 
office in England, as in other States of 
Europe, may be ascribed to the influence 
the Koman Empire had on the consti- 
tution of modem nations. The last. 
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but. the ecclesiastical influence still pertains to the position 
to the extent of its occupint continuing to act as pitron to 
a certain extent of Crown livings in the Church. Although 
holding three offices, it is as Ix>rd Chancellor that the 
influence of the holder of the office is greatest and of 
most imjiortance. He is President of the highest Court 
of Appeal in the land and of the Chancery Division of the 
High Court, of Justice, a Privy Councillor, and holds an 
administrative office, taking part in the political policy of 
the Government of the day as a member of the Cabinet ; 
yet when appointed to the woolsack he is not necessarily 
a peer of the realm, although the honour of # being ennobled 
now invariably follows. Sir Robert Henley, who was ap- 
pointed in 1757, was not created a peer until 17(M. and 
a little more than a century later. Sir William Page Wood 
occupied the woolsack nearly a week before he was sworn 
as Damn Hatherlev. With the office of Lord Chancellor is 
combined that of Lord Keeper; but there is now no essential 
difference between them, and few duties are performed by the 
latter; but the position confers all responsibility pertaining 
to it as custodian of the Great Seal. The seal is used for 

the kingdom of Great Britain and sometimes for Ireland, under the signed authority of the 
Sovereign. It legalises public documents of great importance, such as writs to summon 

Parliament, treaties with foreign countries, etc., and although the duties in connect ion with it 

are performed by the officers of the Keejier, he is responsible for its safe custody. 

As Speaker of the House of Ijords the Chancellor has an unimportant part <0 perforin, 
his duties being almost exclusively confined to men* formal proceedings, and putting the 
<|iicstion at the term illation of a debate, whether the "Contents” or ■•Non-contents" have it. 
As a peer he has only the same rights as the other peers, lit- does not deride point* of order, 
the House taking u]m>ii itself that duty; lmt he lias the privilege of intervening ill a debate. 
When he exercises this right, stepping aside from the woolsack, he severs himself temporarily 
from his office- and takes his place in the* House as a peer, lie is not as Speaker addressed 

in debate; the peer speaking beginning his address with “Aly Lords.” In a. division the 

J sail Chancellor takes a. put and votes lirst, and if the numbers are equal declares tin* ‘•Non- 
contents” have it, no casting vote being exercised, as in the .House of Commons. The salary 
settled by Act. of Parliament for the combined offices is £10,000 per annum; and upm retire- 
ment a pension of £ 5,000 is enjoyed. The holder of the office must not be a Roman Catholic. 

As lias been noted, tin* IaihI Chancellor — or Lord Keeper, as the occupant of the office was 
then styled — was in the earliest- times invariably an ecclesiastic. Indeed, it was not until the 
period of the Reformation, when with the casting off of the dominion of Rome many old links 
were snapped, that the law took the place of the Church in supplying men to have the custody 
of the Great Seal, and perform the more difficult task of keeping the Kings conscience. 
Running the eye over the list of pist IahtI Chancellors, we come across the mimes ot most 
of the great religious dignitaries who have left their mark on medi.*r*val hnglish history. 
■Roger of Salisbury, Thomas a Reoket, Walter de Grey, Diehard, Abbot of Lvesham, William 
of Wykelmm, Sim >11 of Sudbury, and Cardinal W'olsey each in turn tilled the office. W olsev, 
the greatest, of t ie race of ecclesiastical Chancellors, was also the last. II is succesMir was the 
illustrious Sir Thomas A lore, a man whose bent of mind and personal habits were peculiarly 
those of the Churchman and of the scholar, but who, nevertheless, enjoys t lit* distinction of 
being the first lay Lord Chancellor. Afterwards, for a brief period in the reigns of Ldward \ I. 
and of Alary, the old order was restored in the persons of Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Llv ; 
Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of "Winchester; and Nicholas Heath, Archbishop ot A ork. Hut 
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with the accession of Elizabeth and the 
apjHiiiitment of Sir Nicholas Bacon as 
Lord Keeper, the legal line was re- 
established, never again to be broken, 
excepting in the single instances pre- 
viously referred to, of John Williams. 
Archbishop of York, who held the Great 
Seal for four years from lb21, in the 
reign of James 1. 

The Elizabethan Lord Keepers and 
Lord Chancellors wen* perhaps the most 
illustrious of a great line. They com- 
prise Sir Nicholas Bacon ; William Cecil, 
Lord Burghlcy ; and Sir Francis Bacon — 
a trio whose names are indelibly written 
in the annals of England. Their per- 
sonal histories are intimately blended. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon was the father of Sir 
Francis Bacon, and lie was the brother- 
in-law of William Cecil, with whom hr in 
early life was a fellow-student at Corpus 
sTmiKN (iAUMNKU, bishop of winch KSTK it. Christ i College, Cambridge. Nicholas 

Bacon owed his advancement to high office primarily to his family connection with Elizabeth's 
great Minister, who secured him the appointment ■ of Attorney to the Court of Wards in 154(i, 
and so paved the way for his elevation to the greater dignity. But* he was a man of marked 
ability, and had distinguished himself in the reign of llenrv VIII. by forming a scheme for 
the croat ion of a university for statesmen in Lindon out of funds placed at the disposal of 
the State by the .Reformat ion. His conversation was salted with a ready wit which commended 
him to the favour of his Koval mistress, who above all things loved a joke — when not at 
her own expense. His later years were troubled with an exceeding corpulence of habit which 
rendered walking difficult. Contemi>omrv writers show him punting and puffing as lie walked 
to the woolsack in the House of Lords, and then, having seated himself and recovered his 
breath, giving three taps with his stick to signify that business might commence 1 . 

Lord Burgh ley’s connection with the Lord Chancellorship constitutes one of the slenderest 
of the titles which he possesses to fame. It* lasted only for a short time, in lol)l, towards the 
close of his busy life, when, old and in failing health, he had neither the disposition nor the 
power to take any very active ]«irt in public affairs. It, was a little after this period that 
he wrote to his son: ‘\lf I may not have leisure to ease my head, I shall shortly ease it in 
my grave;” and it was but. a few months after handing over the Great Seal to Sir John 
Buckoring, his successor, that, his secretary drew this pathetic picture of his condition: 
“Methinks he is nothing frighted, but lying U]K»n his couch he musetli or slumhereth. And 
being a little before sup]>er at the tire, I offered him some letters and other jiapers. and he 
was soon weary of them and told me he was unfit to hear suits.” 1 The aged statesman, in 
fact, could not have been more than in a nominal and ornamental sense Lord Chancellor, 
because of the serious decay of his powers which is here indicated. Slight, however, as the 
association was. Lord Burgh lev's is a name which confers such lustre on the Lord Chancellorship 
that it must not he readily dispensed with. 

The last of the eminent trio to whom we have referred was in some resects the greatest, 
in others, the least. In literature the name of Bacon has its place with that of Shakesjieare 
and Ben .lonson amongst the greatest of early English writers; in the law it figures in an 
unenviable black list in coin^iany with others whose history we shall shortly have to recount. 

1 Historical Manuscripts; Hatfield Tapers, Tart IV. p. 4. 
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As in the case of other groat men who have a dubious juist, llticon lias not. wanted apologists, 
and all that could be said for him has boon well said ; but, despite the whitewashing, the 
essential fact cannot he obscured that, partly on bis own admission, lie was found guilty of 
bribery and corruption as Lord Chancellor bv a Committee of the House of Commons, and 
suffered accordingly. This unfortunate chapter in Baron's life dates hack to the year 1020, 
when he was at the zenith of his career, lie had just, published his great work, the “ Novum 
Organurn.” and had thereby won for himself a European fame. In addition lie bail lieen 
created Baron Verulam and Viscount. St. Albans with much Koval jimrip— a murk of honour 
which, though, as Macaulay j*oints out, posterity lias resolutely declined to endorse, is vet. 
indicative of the height to which the Chancellor had climbed. Fort line in every respect, 
seemed to favour him, when suddenly out, of a blue sky came a death-dealing Mt, in tin* 
shaiie of accusations of bribery preferred by a Select Committee which had heen investigating 
the condition of the Courts of Justice. The indictment covered two specific cases. In the 
first a man named Aubrey was concerned. While waiting for the adjustment, of a suit, he had 
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pending in Chancery, lie was told by some of the hangers-on of the Court, that a present to 
high quarters would facilitate matters. Taking the hint, Aubrey went to York House, where 
Bacon resided, and left a hundred guineas, which he had borrowed for the pur|K>se from a 
usurer. The Chancellor took the money, and Aubrey went away in the* expectation that all 
would go well with his business. In this, however, he was disap] M>in1ed, for shortly afterwards 
an adverse decree was registered. The second case related to a similar transaction, only in this 
instance the douceur was 1400. Evidence was at hand proving the charges up to the hilt. 
In the circumstances the House felt it hail no alternative but to take proeeedings for an 
impeachment. The King suggested the ap|M>iutmcnt of a special tribunal consisting of 
eighteen Commissioners drawn from the two Houses; but the Commons were not disjnised to 
create such a precedent. On March 19th, the same day as the King’s message was read, they 
called a conference with the Lords and' -delivered the heads of the impeachment. “At this 
conference,” says Macaulay, “ Bacon was not present. Overwhelmed with shame and remorse, 
and abandoned by all those in whom he had weakly put his trust, he had shut himself up in 
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liis chamber from the eyes of meji. The dejection of mind soon disordered his body. 
Buckingham, who visited him by the King’s order, ‘found his lordship very sick and heavy.’ 
It ap]>ears from a pathetic letter which the unhappy man addressed to the Peers on the day 
of the conference that he neither expected nor wished to survive his disgrace. During several 
days he remained in his l>ed, refusing to see any human being. He passionately told his 
attendants to leave him, to forget him, never again to name his name, never to remember 
that, there had been such a man in the world.” In the meantime new charges of corruption 
wore cfh.il y being brought to light, and an additional impetus was thereby being given to the 
preliminaries for the i iti] teach ment. An adjournment of Parliament by the King broke abruptly 
in upon the proceedings, but. when the Houses reassembled upon April 17th they entered with 
redoubled vigour upon the task of investigation. Bacon, persuaded to that course by his 
friends, now sent to the Ixtrds a qualified confession of his guilt ; and, on this being returned 
as inadequate, he followed it up with a more explicit document, in the course of which he 
said: “ TjKm advised consideration of the charges, descending into my own conscience, and 
(‘ailing in v memory to account so far as 1 am able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess that 
I am guilty of corruption, and do renounce all defence.” U[>on receipt of this the Lords sent 
a Committee to Bacon to inquire whether the confession was really his own. “My lords,” said 
Paeon, “it is my act, my hand, my heart. 1 beseech your lordships to be merciful to a 
broken reed.” There was nothing left now but to jtfiss sentence. This was done the next day 



in the absence of Bacon, who 
was too ill to attend. The 
erring 1-ord Chuucd lor was 
mulcted in a line of £ 10,000, 
was ordered to be imprisoned 
in the Tower at the King’s 
pleasure, was declared incajH 
able of holding any office in the 
Slate or of sitting in Parlia- 
ment, and, as a final touch, was 
banished from 1 he I ourt. Pros- 
trate with shame and broken in 
health, Bacon was conveyed to 
the Tower, to bo released two 
clays later by t he King’s orders. 
Subsequently the fine was 
remitted and the decrees of 
exclusion and banishment an- 
nulled; but Bacon spent the 
remainder of his years in ret ire- 
ment, supjtorting a somewhat 
troubled existence on a y ten si on 
of £’1,200 a year allowed him 
by the Government, lie ex- 
pired on Easter Day, 1(>2(S, at 
Highgate, from the results of 
a chill caught while travelling 
to London. In his will he left 
an appeal to the judgment of 
}Kjsterity at once pathetic and 
prophetic — “ For my name and 
memory I leave it to men's 
charitable speeches, and to 
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foreign nations, and to the next age.” The ox- 
fetation of posthumous fame here indicated 
has been fulfilled to the letter. While the 
great man's errors are for the most part for- 
gotten, his literary reputation rises steadily 
higher as one generation succeeds another. 

When Bacon was evicted from office, 
his place was filled by John Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who, after holding the 
seals for four years, handed them over to Sir 
Thomas Coventry. This worthy was a lawyer 
of distinction who had filled the posts of 
Recorder of the City of Ijondon and of 
Solicitor-Hen oral. It was his lot to occupy 
the woolsack during the stormy period of 
the constitutional struggle between Charles T. 
and liis Parliaments. In the many contro- 
versies which arose at the time, he exercised 
a moderating influence. But he took a 
strong line against the encroachments of 
Buckingham, and might have gone farther 
in a popular direction had not death put a 
period to the favourite’s ambitions. Sir 
Thomas Coventry (them Baron ('oven try) him- 
self did not live to see the tragic issue* of 
the constitutional contest. Me died at Durham 
House*, in the Strand, in 1040. Sir John Finch, Sir Edward Littleton, and Sir Richard Crane! 
were his immediate successors, their united term of office extending over eight years. 

During the Commonwealth the Great Seal was put in commission. When next the 
office was filled, it was with no less a personage than Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, the 
historian of the Civil War. It is a singular fact that this great man received his 
appointment three years before he was able to discharge* the duties of the office. The 
circumstance arose through his fidelity to the Stuart cause*. When, as far as the* struggle wit h 
Charles I. was concerned, all was lost save honour, he* tle*d to the* Continent auei remained in 
exile in Holland until the Restoration. In lGf>7, while lie was at Bruges, Charles 11., in 
anticipation of his early return, with the* generosity which lie always showt*d when the giving 
away did not oe>st him much, conferred the* Lord Chancellorship iifii Hyde*. The compli- 
ment was probably the fruits of the intimate tie which bound the Lord Chancellor ' to the 
King by the marriage of his daughter, Anne, with the monarch’s brother, the* Duke* of York. 
Whether se> or not, it drew down u]k>ii Hvele a great amount of jealonsy, and almost as soon 
as lie liael got into office? prompted formidable intrigues against his authority. Matters came 
to a head in July, 1GGJ, when the Earl of Bristol, the leader of the Roman Catholic party, 
brought forward a formal motion in the House of Lords for the I^orci Chancellor’s impeach- 
ment, on the ground that by slanderous reports as to the King’s life and by proposals contrary 
to the interests of England, lie was seeking to alienate from the Sovereign the affections of 
his people. After the articles of impeachment had been presented, the Duke of York, 
Clarendon’s son-in-law, got up in his place and cut short, the proceedings by intimating that 
it was the King’s wish that the impeachment should not proceed. 

An attempt was made to revive the proceedings in the ensuing session, but even less success 
attended it. than the earlier venture. Clarendon’s enemies, however, were not to lie denied in 
this fashion. Reinforced by the powerful aid of Lady Castlemnine, the King’s mistress, 
between whom and Hyde there was deadly enmity, and aided by the disastrous trend of events 
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connected with the* Dutch raid under De Kuyter, the intriguers in June, 10(57, secured the 
liord Chancellor’s dismissal, and the appointment in his stead of Sir Orlando Bridgeman. The 
stroke was followed in Octol>er of the same year, when Parliament nvassembled, by an impeach- 
ment of the disgraced Minister in regular form. A formidable list of charges was comprised 
in the articles of imj>eachmcnf. Clarendon- was accused of advising the King to disestablish 
Parliament, and to govern by a military ]»ower, hi have caused divers of his Majesty’s subjects 
to be imprisoned in remote* garrisons to prevent them from securing (lie benefit, of the law; 
to have corruptly sold offices ; to have farmed the Customs at unduly low rates; to have advised 
and effected the sale of Dunkirk to the French King for no greater value t ban the ammunif ion, 
artillery, and stores were worth; and to have deluded and lietrayed the King and nation in 
foreign treaties and negot iations relating to the late war, and to have betrayed his secret 
counsels to the King’s enemies. Behind ilk* indictment was a great force of public indignat ion 
aroused by the humiliating posit ion to which the nation had been reduml by the gross 
mismanagement and culpable neglect of Ministers. Moreover, though the specific charges 
were in some instances exaggerated and distorted by parti sail ship, there, was behind them a 
sufficient amount of justification in fact to give them 011 their own merits an effective force. 
Clarendon was not slow to see the peril of his position. Not. desiring to figure as another 
Strafford in history, he, while the artirles of impeaehment were being debated, withdrew to the 
Continent, leaving behind an elaborate written defence of his conduct. His flight, was inter- 
preted unfavourably by his brother peers. They framed a bill for his banishment, which was 


accepted bv the House of 
Commons, and eventually be- 
came law. This marked the 
end of Clarendon’s political 
career. Accepting his exile 
with calm philosophy, 
strengthened probably by bis 
earlier experiences of banish- 
ment, be devoted the six 
remaining years of bis life to 
the production of his His- 
tory of the (irand Keliellion.” 
His deat^i occurring at lumen 
in 1(57*], his body was brought 
to England and interred in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Two years before Claren- 
don lmd 1 mssed away, another 
man, who has left behind him 
a great name in the history 
of the Stuart period, hud 
ascended to the woolsack. 
This was Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, first. Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. Cooper owed his position 
to Charles 11., whose favourable 
notice be had attracted as a 
member of the deputation of 
members of ParKament which 
went over to Holland to invite 
his return. But lie was 
endowed with excellent |Mirts, 
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and stood in no need of Royal supjwi-t to advance his claims. In the House of Commons he 
enjoyed for many years a great reputation as a speaker. Westminster Hall knew him as a 
brilliant lawyer. He was generally regarded as a man of great force of character and skill 
in public affairs. His tenure of the Ix>rd Chancellorship justified these high opinions to the 
full. In those eventful closing days of Charles II.’s reign, when constitutional government 
was in greater danger than at any period since the days of Charles I., he took a bold 
stand on the popular side. The opportunity of showing his spirit occurred very soon after he 
had accepted the Great Seal. At the o|>ening of the session of 1673 the question was raised 
as to the legality of the Declaration of Indulgence, extending toleration to Roman Catholics 
and Nonconformists, which the King on his own initiative had issued a short time previously. 
Charles, in his speech to the Houses, having declared his intention to adhere to the document, 
a debate arose in the House of Commons terminating in the adoption of an address to the 
King calling in question his action. Charles replied expressing regret that the House should 
question his ecclesiastical prerogatives, whereupon the Commons jmssed a second address, deny- 
ing in plain and emphatic language the King’s right to suspend any law. On receipt of the 
second address, Charles, in dudgeon, went to the House of I^ords to complain of the addresses. 
At his instigation Ixml Clifford, the hard Treasurer and the head of the Cabinet, got up, and 
under cover of a resolution in favour of “establishing a perpetual fund in order to advance 
the prerogative and render Parliament inconsiderable,” inveighed against the action of the 
Commons on the declaration, styling their vote mcmstrum horrent in m> nltjevs. Shaftesbury 
bad been given an opportunity of perusing the speech beforehand, on the assumption that he 
would supjiort it with his voice and authority. Great was the consternation, therefore, when, 
instead of blessing the projxwals, he delivered a strong Argumentative speeeh in opposition to 
the views elucidated. He showed that Clifford’s propositions “were extravagant, that what he 

aimed at would end in confusion, and the ruin 



of the Government, that it might perhaps 
send the Royal Family abroad again to 
spend their lives in exile without hope of 
return.” “All which he spoke,” adds the 
chronicler, 1 “with so much spirit and shar|>- 
ness that he confounded the Court, counsels.” 
“What a rogue have you for a Ism I Chan- 
cellor!” whispered the enraged Duke of 
York to the King. “Od’s fish ! ” retorted 
his Majesty, “ what a fool have you for a 
Lord Treasurer!” The l/>rd Chancellor's 
speech clinched the matter. Charles dis- 
creetly withdrew his declaration. 

As may be gathered from the little 
colloquy related above, there was no love lost 
between Shaftesbury and the Duke of York. 
In truth, the Lord Chancellor was not at 
any pains to conciliate the Prince. His atti- 
tude is well illustrated by a little incident 
which occurred when he had to preside over 
the first sitting of the House of Jxmls. By 
custom the seat on the left of the throne 
was appropriated to the Duke of York, and 


KDWAKD HYDE, KAUL OF CLAKKNPOX, 

The Uliutrioua l^ord Chancellor and historian. By the marriage of 
liin (laughter. Anne Hyde, with the Duke of York he became the grand' 
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that on the right to a prospective Prince of 
Wales. But the Queen having proved barren, 
the Duke crossed over and occupied the 
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clmir on the right as the heir to the throne. Shaftesbury, seeing the jiosition he was occupying, 
told him that his proper jwsition was on the left. The Duke manifested an unwillingness to 
accept the hint, whereupon Shaftesbury said that he would not proceed with business until the 
House was in form. The Prince yielded to the inevitable, but as he passed the Lord Chancellor 
he exclaimed in passionate tones, “My lord, you are a rascal and a villain.” Shaftesbury, with 
unmoved countenance, turned to him and observed witli mock courtesy, “1 am much obliged to 
your Koyal Highness for not trailing me likewise a coward and a papist.” 

Towards the King, Shaftesbury maintained, for a time at least, an attitude of loyal 
devotion. Jlis speech at the opening of Parliament in the session of 1672-il was couched in 
a strain of high-flown eulogy. “Let us,” he said, “bless God that hath given this King 
signally the hearts of his people, and most particularly of this Parliament, who in affection 
and loyalty to their Prince have exceeded all their predecessors ; a Parliament- with whom the 

King hath for many years lived with all the 
caresses of a happy marriage. Has the King 
had a concern, you have wedded it. Has 
his Majesty wanted supplies, you have 
readily, cheerfully, and fully provided for 
them. You have relied upon the wisdom and 
conduct of his Majesty in all his affairs, so 
that you have never attempted to exceed 
your bounds or to impose iijhhi him. . . . And 
let me say that, though this marriage be 
according to Moses’s law, where the husband 
can give a hill of divorce, put her away, 
and take another, vet I can assure you it is 
as impossible for the King to part with this 
Parliament as it is for you to do] art from 
that loyalty, affection, and dutiful, behaviour 
you have hitherto showed^towards him.” 

Shaftesbury’s. smdpth. wortls were followed 
by action whirl* *' showed that he was not 
content, to* fill the rote of a courtier. As 
he had earlier,, in the year heartily supinirtod 
the Test Act, which, by compelling all persons 
holding positions of profit under the Crown 
to receive the Sacrament according to the 
from M/i cngmvi'w h» h. nunc. rites of the Church of England, had forced 
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(Catholic party, so now he leaned towards the side of those who, from a desire to maintain the 
Protestant succession, opjx>sed the King’s demand for fresh subsidies to conduct the war then 
being prosecuted against the Dutch. This ensured Shaftesbury’s downfall. After Charles had 
prorogued Parliament in anger, lie dismissed his Lord Chancellor, transferring the seals to Sir 
Heneage Finch, l^ater Shaftesbury threw' himself with zeal into the cause of the popular party, 
and was foremost amongst those who were instrumental in bringing about the great consti- 
tutional changes which preceded and accompanied the Involution of 1688. It is unnecessary to 
follow his career in detail, but one notable incident in which he figured after he resigned the 
seals may be mentioned as an indication of the influence he wielded at this critical period in 
English history. This was the delivery of a remarkable sjieech in a debate in the House of Ijords 
in 1675 on a question of privilege arising out of the assertion by the Peers of a right to 
summon before them in a judicial proceeding a member of the House of Commons, and of the 
denial by the Commons of the existence of any power by which the Lords could receive appeals 
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from a court of equity. Shaftesbury stood up boldly for the rights of tin* Upper House, claiming 
that aristocratic institutions were essential to the maintenance of popular government. From 
a defence of this principle he launched into an attack on the high-flown doctrines of regal 
infallibility -then current. “This Liudiun doctrine (divine right),” he said, “is the root that 
produced the Kill of Test last session, and some very perplexed oaths that are of the same 
nature with that and yet imposed by several Acts of this Parliament. In a word, if this 
doctrine be true, our Magna Cliarta is of no use; our laws are but rules amongst ourselves 
during the King’s pleasure. Monarchy, if of divine right, cannot he bounded or limited by 
human laws; nay, what is more, cannot bind itself; and all our claims of right by the law, or 
of constitutional government, all the jurisdiction and privilege of this House, all the rights 
and privileges of the House of ( 'ominous, all the properties and liberties of the i>eople, are to 
give* way not only to the interest, but the will and pleasure of the Crown.” Further on 
in his speech Shaftesbury boldly proclaimed the right of resistance to arbitrary authority in 


terms which allowed of no misconception. A great sensation was produced by the harangue. 


.Not. only did it, in the 
words of a contemporary 
writer, throw the House 
of Lords “into a flame,” 
but it produced a marked 
impression on the out- 
side public, whose minds 
were being excited to a 
dangerous pitch by the 
growing despotism of the 
Crown. Charles so little 
liked the sjiecoh that he 
prorogued Parliament to 
prevent, further mischief. 

Shaft es bury ’s subse- 
quent. political career was 
in strict keeping with the 
principles enunciated in 
his remarkable utterance 
in the House of Lords. 
He determinedly opposed 
the encroachments of the 
King, and as resolutely 
upheld the Protest aut 
succession, which he 
looked upon as indispens- 
able to peaceful consti- 
tutional government. 
After hat t ling strenuously 
and brilliantly for the 
popular cause*, he was 
overwhelmed by the re- 
actionary influences which 
swept over the country 
after the sitting of 
Charles’s third Parlia- 
ment at Oxford in 1681 . 
He was arrested on a 
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charge of high treason, but the grand jury 
of Middlesex — men of his own wav of political 
thinking — threw out the bill, and he was set 
at liberty. Dryden bused upon t lie incident 
liis satire of Abmlom and Achitophd. In 
this Sliaflesbury is described in these well- 
known lines : — 

For close designs ;itk1 crooked councils fit; 
Hngacious, bold, and turbulent, of wit ; 

ItastlcHH, unfixed in principles and place: 

In jKiwcr 11 n pleased ; impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which workoth out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er informed the tenement, of elav. 

A daring pilot in extremity; 

Pleased with the danger when the waves ran high, 
He sought the storms; hut, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to show his wit.. 

Drvden’s mordant verse stimulated the Tory 
fervour against Shaftesbury. The machina- 
tions against him were prosecuted with re- 
doubled vigour, unt il, alarmed for his safety, 
he fled to Holland, where death put an end 
to his career on January 22nd, ltiHo. 

As lias been noted, the seals were 
transferred from Shaftesbury to H enrage 
Finch, Lord Nottingham. This able lawyer held office until 1(182, when Francis North, 
afterwards taml Guilford, was appointed Lord Keeper. North hud had a splendid career in 
the Law Courts, and his name stands 
high in the annuls of the law. But. he 
was in failing health when he won his 
promotion to the woolsack, and dying on 
September nth, 1(185, less than three 
years after his appoint inent, lie has left 
hut small mark on the history of the 
great, office he tilled. Not so his 
notorious successor, Jeffreys. On the 
great, roll of Lord Keepers and Lord 
Chancellors there is no name which 
has been more execrated, or to which 
is attached more sinister memories. A 
blustering, hectoring judge, utterly devoid 
of scruple, and merciless as lie was un- 
fair, he was the chosen tool selected by 
James II. to wreak vengeance on the 
wretched victims of Monmouth’s aliortive 
rising. Bow he conducted the Bloody 
Assize in the West Country, mocking 
the unfortunate prisoners as lie consigned 
them wholesale to the gallows, is a well- 
remembered dark page of English history. 

Unenviable, as is the distinction which 
this episode enjoys in the records of 
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injustice, it was this degrading work 
which was the direct cause of 
Jeffrey s’s elevation to the Lord 
Chancellorship. Returning from his 
circuit, his ruthless work accom- 
plished, Jeffreys called at Windsor, 
where James, delighted at the 
thoroughness with which his wishes 
lmd been carried out (“taking into 
account his royal consideration, the 
many eminent and faithful services 
which the Chief Justice had rendered 
the Crown”), appointed him to the 
woolsack on September 28th, 1(585. 

The opening of Parliament on 
November JJth saw .Jeffreys occupy- 
ing the covet ed seat of honour in 
the House of Lords. Good fortune 
seemed to bring out- those insolent 
qualities in his nature which made 
his name a bvword in the courts of 
justice. When, on November 18th, 
it was proposed by the Bishop of 
Loudon to take the King’s speech 
info consideration, he delivered a 
hectoring harangue in opposition, 
distributing personalities with a free- 
dom which suggested that drink, to 
which he was prone, had loosened 
his tongue. For once, however, he 
had overshot the mark. A proper 
indignation was excited amongst the 
assembled peers by the display, and before the sitting closed Jeffreys was eompelled to 
tender an abject apology for bis conduct. But he was too high in Royal favour for a 
temporary check like this to affect his j>osition. Later months found him brutally active 
and aggressive in executing the desj>otic decrees of the King. He played a leading part 
in the historic expulsion of the Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, for declining to 
accept the King's Homan Catholic nominee to the presidentship of the college. As head 
of the board of regulators created by the infatuated monarch to ensure the election of 

a Parliament which would bend to his will, lie also assisted actively in the proceedings 

which led up to the issue of the second Declaration of Indulgence, and precipitated the 
final crisis. When at. last the crush came, he was found sharing James’s coin]intiy at 
Whitehall, taking with him there the Great Seal. This emblem of office was surrendered 
to the King, and when the monarch made his pusillanimous flight on the night of 
December lltli he curried it off, dropping it into the Thames as he crossed to the J^mbeth 
shore at the point where the Horseferry Bridge now stands. Meanwhile Jeffreys, wit h a vivid 
consciousness of the personal danger to himself that threatened in the changed conditions, 

donned the disguise of a sailor, and concealed himself on board a vessel at Wapping, with 

intent to put the Channel between him and his enemies at the earliest j>ossible moment. 
All would probably have been well laid not he in a rash moment ventured ashore to satisfy 
his craving for drink. While in the bar of the Red Cow Inn, near King Edward’s Stairs, he 
was recognised by a scrivener who Ixod suffered through a decision he had given in an action 
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brought in bis Court. The man raised an outcry. In a trice an excited crowd gathered, and 
would have severely mauled the ex-Chancellor had not a body of train bands rescued him and 
taken him to the City. Jeffreys was conveyed by his captors before the Lord Mayor, and that 
worthy was so overcome by the unex]>ected sight of the once all-powerful Chancellor in the 
hands of men-of-arms, like any common malefactor, that he fell down in a swoon. Thereafter, 
at his own request, Jeffreys was taken to the Tower. There lie remained until April 18th 
following, when, weighed down with anxiety and the effects of his intemperate living, lie expired. 

Kor four years from the death of Jeffreys the Great Seal remained in commission. When 
next an appointment was made, the choice fell upon John, lord Somers. Amongst the political 
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figures at the end of the seventeenth century there is hardly one which is more attractive than 
u the gentle Somers.” In an age when corruption was a venial failing in a public man lie 
bore an unblemished reputation. He was something of a scholar, and in his younger days, 
before the law claimed liis undivided allegiunce, wrote some elegant verse, and was responsible 
for several spirited translations of the classics. As a lawyer he early achieved a great reputation. 
Only his youth prevented bis being selected as the junior counsel for the defence at the trial 
of the seven bishops. Subsequently he was chosen by the Convention Parliament as one of 
the managers of the conference with the House of Lords on the question of the accession 
of William and Mary, and made a notable sjieecli to the assembly. His rise to high official 
position was directly due to the skill he showed on that occasion. The King apjointed him 
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almost immediately Solicitor-deneral, and in 1693 lie was promoted to tlie ]>ost of liord 
Keej>er, the higher rank c»f J x>rd Chancellor being eonferred on liim two years later. A pleasing 
sketch of him at this period is given by a contemporary writer in a survey of the leading 
characters of the time. Somers, he said, “has gained such a reputation of honesty with the 
majority of the people of England that it may be said very few Ministers in any reign ever 
laid so many friends in the House of Commons. He can go into the City and on his hire 
word gain so much credit of the public. He gives entertainments to foreign Ministers more 
like one always bred up in a Court than at a I fair, lie is of grave deportment, easy and free 
in conversation, something of a libertine, of a middle stature, brown complexion.” 

Other writers of the period testify to Somers's singular charm of munner and the purity 
of his official methods. Unfortunately for himself, lie was a little too much of tin* courtier, for 
ail ill-advised compliance with a request mgde by the King for the affixing of the Croat Seal 
to a blank treaty which he designed to conclude with France without the knowledge of 
Parliament led to his iuijieachment by the House of Commons after his dismissal from otfiee 
by the King. Before the actual decision was come to, Somers appeared unexpectedly at the 
Bar of the House, and demanded, and was granted, a hearing. He defended himself with great 
eloquence and jsiwer ; but the tide of partisan feeling set too strongly against him for his 
arguments to have any effect. His enemies* with intent to increase the prejudice against, 
him, supplemented the charge of constitutional irregularity with a more dishonouring one of 
connivance in Captain Kidd's piracies, because the infamous buccaneer had been entrusted 
with a command through the influence of Lord Somers and Ixml Halifax. This accusation 
Somers repudiated with the. mild remark: “As to Kidd’s business, we hope there can be no 
blame, though perhaps we may 
appear somewhat ridiculous.” 

The Duke of Shrewsbury, to 
whom the statement was 
addressed, did not, regard the 
paltry treatment- of his friend so 
lightly. “1 wonder,” lie said, 

“that a man can he found in 
England, who lias bread, that 
will be concerned in public 
business.. Had 1 a son, I would 
sooner breed him a cobbler 
t han a courtier, and a hangman 
than a statesman.” 

The intrigue against 
Somers failed as it deserved. 

A quarrel with the House of 
lx>rds on some question of 
etiquette provided an oppor- 
tunity for withdrawing from 
an untenable position, which 
the (’'Ominous were not slow 
to avail themselves of. In a 
simulated tit of anger they 
prohibited by resolution any 
member of their House from 
attending t he • t rial and, 
naturally, as no one appeared 
to prosecute, the impeachment 
fell to the ground. 
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Somers’s subsequent career was one of high distinction. As the President of the Royal 
Society for several years, he identified himself with the cause of scientific research in a way 
which hardly any statesman has done since, with the sole exception, perhaps, of the late 
Premier, Lord Salisbury. In the domain of high politics he wielded a remarkable influence 
as the chosen counsellor of William. III. In that vole it fell to his lot to draft the last and 
the most, remarkable speech which that monarch addressed to Parliament. It was delivered 
• on the occasion of the dissolution of Parliament in 1701, when all England was aflame at the 
insolence of the French King in proclaiming as King of England the son of the then recently 
deceased James II. In the strong language put into his mouth by Somers, the King invoked 
the patriotic spirit of his people. “You have yet,” he said, “an opj>ort unity, by (iod’s blessing, 
to secure to you and vour posterity the quiet, enjoyment, of your religion and liberties, if you 
are not wanting to yourselves, but. will exert the ancient vigour of the English nation ; but 
I tell you plainly, my opinion is, if you do not lav hold on this occasion, you have no reason 
to hope for another.” The Royal message struck deep down into the heart of the nation. 
It was circulated from hand to hand throughout the country, and copies of it, were framed 
and preserved as precious relics of the King when death carried him off, as it did a few 
mouths later. 

Somers's later career need not be traced, as it touches gen end political history rather than 
the special subject with which we are dealing. It is sufficient to say that when he died, in 

the summer of 1716, he left 
a name which is imperish- 
ably associated with tin*, com- 
pletion of the Union with 
Scotland and the settlement 
of the Protestant succession 
on an enduring basis. 

One of the charges 
brought against Somers in 
his lifetime was being too 
fond of money. It seems to 
have been not without foun- 
dation. lie accepted a gift 
of £30,000 from the King, 
and other substantial favours, 
which, with a due regard to 
right principle, he should have 
refused. But his offence, it 
offence it was, was cast quite 
into the shade by the actions 
of others who held the seals 
in the years following his 
tenure of office. His im- 
mediate successor, Sir Nathan 
Wright, is alleged by Sir 
Arthur Onslow to have re- 
ceived from Baron Bury a 
bribe of £1,000 for making 
him judge ; and Thomas 
Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, 
who occupied the woolsack 
from 1718 to 1725, was 
adjudged guilty of wholesale 
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nets of corruption mnl degraded 
from office. The history of the latt er 
disgraceful transact ions supplies 
curious reading in these days, when 
we should as little think of question- 
ing the immaculate purity of the 
judicial ermine as of doubting the 
whiteness of snow. Lord Maccles- 
field’s guilt was brought to light 
through the influence* of the financial 
crash which attended the bursting 
of the South Sea Bubble. One of 
the Masters in Chancery, Dormer by 
name, had brought ruin upon him- 
self by wildly speculating in stock 
with the funds placed in his care. 

When his case came to be inquired 
into, some ugly transactions in which 
the Lord Chancellor was involved 
were brought to light; and such 
was the strength of the public* indig- 
nation that Lord Macclesfield in the 
early part of the year 1721-5 deemed 
it advisable to resign the seals. A 
l>et it ion from the sufferers by the 
malversations of the peccant Master 

of Chancery for a public inquiry led to the institution of regular proceedings* for the impeach- 
ment <>f the ex-Iiord Chancellor. The formal motion was made by Sir George Oxeinien, an 
influential member of the House, on February 12th, in a speech in which he sjiecitied the 
offences of which Lord Macclesfield had been guilty as the misappropriation of Chancery funds 
and the corrupt acceptance of extortionate fees from Masters of Chancery for their appoint- 
ments. Concluding his address, he spoke of the first magistrate in the. kingdom having “fallen 
from the height of the dignities and honour to which lwe had been raised by the King's Koval 
bounty and favour to the depth of infamy and disgrace.” The motion was carried hv 27JI votes 
to 16-1. despite the attempts of the Government to substitute for the impeachment an inquiry 
by a Select Committee. On the following day Sir George JOxenden appeared at the Bar of the 
House of Lords, and, hacked by a great volume of public indignation, impeached the l^ord 
Chancellor in due form. There were twenty-one separate counts in the indict ment, each 
sufficient of itself, if substantiated, to ruin irretrievably the reputation of any public servant. 
In brief, the charges were that the Lord Chancellor had sold, for sums varying in amount 
from six thousand to eight hundred guineas, Masterships in Chancery; that he had admitted 
}>ersons of “inconsiderable substance and credit ” to those posit ions for the purpose of increasing 
his profits; and that to cover the scandals created by the improper use of his authority he 
had resorted to various artifices, including an elalwirate system of fraudulent misrepresentation 
as to the ability and credit of the* Masters. The accused’s reply to the charges was in substance 
an allegation of custom. It was, he averred, in accordance with long usage that payments should 
lie made for admissions to the office of Master — such payments lining, in fact, “among the 
ancient and known perquisites of the Great Seal.” 

All the preliminaries over, the actual trial ojiened on May fith with the customary 
formalities. Into the evidence adduced it is unnecessary to go in detail, but a few isolated 
passages may lie cited to show the state of public morality in the highest official phlces at 
this period. One witness, a Mr. Thonius lien net, spoke of his soliciting u [»ost as Master in 
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Chancery, and being told that a present was expected. He consulted his friends learned in 
such matters, and offered a thousand guineas. “ Upon this Mr. Cottingham (Ixml Macclesfield's 
agent) shook his head and said: ‘That won't do, Mr. Bennet; you must be better advised/ 
4 Why,’ said I, ‘won't that do? It is a noble present.’ Says lie: ‘ A great deal more has l>een 
given.' Says I : ‘ I am sure my brother did not give as much ; nor Mr. Godfrey.' ” After further 
chaffering tin* price was fixed at fifteen hundred guineas, and after jMiyment of the money the 
purchaser was sworn in l»rd Macclesfield's bedchamber, wliilher the purchase price had 
"previously been carried by his agent. Similar testimony was given by another witness. 
Hearing of a vacancy, he waited upon the Chancellor to solicit the appointment. He was told 
by that functionary that he had no manner of objection to him, as he had known him a 
considerable time. Finally, he was dismissed with the injunction to go home? and consider 
the matter. This the applicant did, with this result. “I came again in a day or two, 

and told him I had considered of it, and 
desired to know if his lordship would admit, 
me, and 1 would make him a present- of 
£4,000 or .!!■') ,000 ; I cannot sav which of 
the two I said, hut 1 believe it was 
£’5,000. My lord said: ‘Thee and I or 
voti and 1’ (my lord was pleased to treat 
me as a friend) ‘must not make bargains.' 
lie said that if I was desirous of having 
the office he would treat me in a different 
manner than any man living." Eventually 
the aspirant to office got into touch with 
rhe ubiquitous agent, and settled for the 
jMivment of five thousand guineas, because 
he was told “guineas are handsomer/' it 
was a strictly cash transaction. “T imme- 
diately went to my lord’s ; I was willing 
to get into the office as soon as I could. 
[ did carry with me five thousand guineas 
in gold and liank notes. 1 had the money 
in my chambers, but could not tell how- 
to carry it, it was a great, burden and 
weight; but, recollecting that. J had a basket 
in my chamber, I put the guineas into the 
basket and the notes with them; I went, in 
a chair and took t he basket with me in my 
chair. When 1 came to my lord’s house 1 
saw’ Mr. (Nottingham there; and I gave him 
the liaskct-, and desired him to carry it up to my lord. I saw him go upstairs with the* basket, 
and when he came down he intimated that lie had delivered it.” Subsequently, as the newly 
enrolled Master wanted the basket, he spoke to “iny lord's gentleman,” and it. was returned 
to him. “Was there any money in it?" the examining counsel somewhat superfluously asked. 
“No, there w’as not,” responded the witness. 

An ingenious defence, based on the plea of usage, was made by the accused peer; but 
the offences were too gross to he iialliated by any such line of reasoning. After a ten days’ 
hearing, the Lords unanimously voted the accused guilty of the charges laid at his door. 
Lord Macclesfield, on appearing at the Bar and learning the decision, threw himself upon the 
eom passionate consideration of his judges, urging as grounds for merciful treatment the 
cruel distemper which the fatigue and anxiety of the trial had brought upon him, the loss 
of his office, the public disgrace, and the fact that he had paid back a sum of £10,000 
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towards Dormer's deficiency. After this appeal lie withdrew, and tin* Is mis consulted as to 

the sentence. They decided eventually to tine the ex-Lird Chancellor £'M ).()()(>. This 

sum Lord Macclesfield paid after he had been imprisoned a few weeks in Hie Tower. 

Public opinion upheld the justice of the punishment- meted out to the accused. A common 
saying at the period was that Staffordshire had produced ‘“three of the greatest rogues that 
ever existed- -Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, and Lord Macclesfield.” The disgraced Ix>rd 

Chancellor accepted his fate with philosophical calm. Retiring to his estate, he spent the 
remainder of his days in close seclusion. 

Two other familiar names associated with the l^ord Chancellorship in the early eighteenth- 
century period are those of Lord llarcourt and Karl Cowpor. The careers of the two men, as 
Townsend in his “Memoirs of the House of Commons” points out, were singularly blended. 
“Descended alike from ancestors of rare antiquity, rivals in Westminster llall, antagonists in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, the leading champions of their party, si ill more renowned in the Senate 
than the Forum, and devoted by their oratory to the height of legal ambition, they might he 
coni] Mired together, after the manner of Plutarch, though their political character affords rather 
a marked contrast than comparison. Unscrupulous as a public man, mi principled, unstable, at 
the suggestion of self-ini (“rest -versatile, a renegade on calculat ion. Lord llarcourt- lias left a name 
which it required a century of merit in his descendants to redeem from ignominy. The mild, 
disinterested course of Cowper, beaming with public virtue to the close, and never shadowed 
once with even a fleeting sus- 
picion that lie acted from 
motives of sordid ambition or 
pelf, has shed a lustre on his 
name*, which adds an adven- 
titious grace to the spotless 
reputation of the pure-minded 
poet, the author of The Tank." 

Karl Cowper, who was the first 
fjord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, distinguished himself 
by declining on his a[»(K>int- 
inent the New Year gifts which 
former holders of the Great 
Seal had been in the habit of 
receiving from the officials and 
counsel practising in the Court 
of Chancery. This disinterested 
action on his part created a 
great prejudice against him 
amongst those who were in 
favour of upholding the old 
corrupt traditions; but the 
public rightly appraised the 
motives which dictated the 
renunciation, and to the end 
of Ins long career, which ter- 
minated with his resignation 
of the Great Seal at the con- 
clusion of his second term of 
office in 1718 , held him in 
high regard. Cowper was dis- 
tinguished by a singular grace Tht* Win of n jjmwT at Rxctor, whi), l»y (Uni Ilf i»or»mcniurn, worked hie w:iy uj» to Mm wn«il»:irk. 
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and charm of manner. His bearing in Court, whether towards counsel or witnesses, was 
marked by great dignity and courtesy. It is of him that the well-known story is told 
by Miss Hawkins in her 44 .Memoirs ” of how Kichard Cromwell, then a very old man, being 
engaged in some litigation in the Lord Chancellors Court, was invited to take a seat on 
the bench by the side of the judge— a graceful act-, which drew from Bulstrode Whitelock, 
then at the Bar, the remark: 44 This day, so many years, 1 saw my father carry the Great 
Seal before that man.” As an orator Earl Cowper was justly esteemed in his day. One 
specimen*of his eloquence may he given to illustrate the purity ot his style. It is the 
peroration of a celebrated speech he delivered in the House of Lords in 1723 on the hill of 
pains and jenaltics hv which the Government of the day sought to punish Bishop Atterbuiy 
and his co-conspirators. “My lords,” he said, 44 1 have now dime; and if upon this occasion 1 
have tried your patience, or discovered a warmth unbecoming me, your lordships will impute 
it to the concern I am under, lest, if this bill should pass, it should become a dangerous 
precedent for after ages. My zeal as an Englishman for the good of my country obliges me 
to sot my face against oppression in every shape ; and wherever 1 think I meet with it. (it 
matters not whether one man or five hundred be the oppressors), 1 shall be sure to opjiose it 
with all my might. For vain will be the boast of t lie excellency of our Const itution, in vain 
shall we talk of our liberty and property, secured to us by laws, if a precedent, shall be 
established to strip us of both, where both Taw and evidence arc confessedly wanting. My 
lords, upon the whole matter I take this bill to be derogatory to the dignity of Parliament 
in general, to the dignity of this House in pirticular. I take the pains and penalties in it to 

be much greater or much 
less than the Bishop deserves. 
I take every individual branch 
of the charge against him to 
be unsupported by any evi- 
dence whatsoever. I think 
there are no grounds for any 
private opinion of the Bishop’s 
guilt, but what arises from 
private prejudice only. I think 
private prejudice lias nothing 
to do with judicial proceed- 
ings. I am, therefore, for 
throwing out this bill.” This 
manly protest against legal 
wrong-doing under cover of 
constitutional methods was 
almost, the last public act of 
the ex-Lonl Chancellor. 
Seized with illness, largely 
induced by his exertions in 
opposition to the Government 
policy, he retired to his house 
in Hertford si i ire, and there ex- 
pired on October 10th, 1723. 

In remarkable contrast 
to the aristocratic and dignified 
Cowper was Peter King, who 
in 1725, on Lord Maccles- 
field's dismissal, was elevated 
to the woolsack. The career 
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of this great lawyer supplies 
one of Ihe most curious chapters 
in the history of the Lord 
Chancellorship. Horn the son 
of a grocer in Exeter, lie spent 
his early years in his father’s 
shop weighing out sugar and 
tea, and performing the other 
huinhle duties jiertainiiig to a 
small business in a country 
town. Moved by a laudable 
ambition, and inspired bv the 
example of Locke, the author 
of the “ Essay on Human Under- 
standing,” who was a kinsman 
of his on the mother’s side, 
he determined to educate him- 
self. All his sjtfire pocket- 
money went in the purchase of 
books. Every hour he could 
snatch from the irksome routine 
duties of the shop he devoted 
to study. The fruit of his 
application was forthcoming 
Indore he reached his twentieth 
year in the shape of an elabor- 
ate work oil "The Constitution, 

Discipline, and Unity of the 
Primitive Church.” Locke, to 
whom the treat iso was submitted, 
was greatly struck with the 
erudition and ability displayed 
by t he yoiiugwriter,aiid pleaded 
with his father to train him for the law, to which bis bent of mind was well adapted. The worthy 
grocer yielded to the representations made to him. In due course the future Lord Chancellor was 
packed off to Leyden, there to lay the foundations of a knowledge of men and things which was 
destined to be of the utmost advantage to him ultimately. Keturning to England, he was in 
1700 elected mem her for ileer Alston in the House* of Commons. Thenceforward his progress 
was rapid. Assisted by a considerable* portion of Lockers estute, which the philosopher liael 
bequeathed him on his death in 1704, he went from one sueress to another, until in 1715 lie* 
was appointed to the Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas in succession to bird Trevor. For 
tern years he filled this position with distinction, and then, on bml Macclesfield's dismissal, he 
was elevated to the woolsack with the title of Lord King of Ockham, in the county of Surrey. 
As Lord Chancellor, Lord King was not a conspicuous sucre*ss. The memory lc*ft of him is of 
a shrewd, avaricious lawyer who suliord mated principle* to personal aggrandisement. Hilt 
whatever his moral shortcomings, his career will ever he eite^el as an example of what may lie 
done by perseverance and steady application when alhVd with great intellectual powers. 

Lord King retained the Great Seal until 17oo, when lie* resigned it to bail Talbot. On 
the death of that pe»er in the early part of 17117, the Lord Chancellorship devolved upon fiareai 
Hardwicke, one of the* greatest of tlu» many great mem whose names are associated with this 
splendid office. Campbell, in his * Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” relates the curious circum- 
stances under which the apjiointment was made. Though Hardwicke was marked out by his 
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commanding abilities for the woolsack, there was 
sonic difficulty as to the terms on which he was 
to he appointed, and for a whole week t he Great 
Seal remained in the personal custody of the 
King. “Meanwhile, as Parliament was sitting, 
and there was no Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Keeper, it- was necessary to provide a Sjieaker 
for the Mouse of Lords, and the Great. Seal, 
while in the King’s possession, w r as (somewhat, 
irregularly) put- to a commission authorising Lord 
Haniwicke to act in that capacity, lie accordingly 
did act for several days as Speaker without being 
Chancellor. During t his interval it is related that 
Walpole, resisting some of Hardwieko’s demands, 
said to him by way of threat, 4 1 must offer the 
seals to Fazakerly.’ 4 Fazakerly ! ’ exclaimed Mard- 
wicke. 4 Impossible : he is certainly a Tory, perhaps 
a Jacobite ! ’ 4 It is all very true,* replied Sir 

Robert, taking out his watch; ‘hut. if by one 
o’clock you do not accept my oiler, Fazakerlv 
by t wo becomes I xml Keeper, and one of the 
jioaiarr. loiu> hkxmcv, staunchest Whigs in all England.’ The bargain 

].i»rd ciiiuiroiinr from iT. r .7 to i 7 iv.. was immediately closed, and Lord Haniwicke was 

contented with the promise that the next tellcrship should be bestowed upon his son.” 

For twenty years the Karl of Hardwicke, as lie now' became, brilliantly occupied the 
woolsack. It is recorded of him that he never had a decision reversed, and that only three 
of his judgments were even appealed against. Ixml Henley (Karl of Northington) and Lord 
Camden, whose names are next met with in the annals of the Lord Chancellorship, and who 
between them held the Great Seal for thirteen years from 1757, wore men of considerable 
ability, but their careers merely call for pissing mention here. A more picturesque, if less 
attractive, tigure than either is that of their successor on the woolsack, Lord Thurlow. About 
the memory of this eminent lawyer more good stories cluster than are associated with any 

oilier Jxml Chancellor. It. is a tribute, ]>erhaps, to the force of liis character that, the 

anecdotage is mostly of the uncomplimentary description. Truth to tell, he was not loved 
even by his jioliticul associates. His brusque, overbearing manners, his overweening sense of 
bis own importance, and, above all, bis affectation of omniscience, all tended to make him 
unpopular. Campbell says of him that, although pretending to despise the opinion of others, 
he was acting a part, and Ids aspect was more solemn and imposing than that of almost any 
other person in public life — so much so that Fox used to say, “It proved him dishonest, since 
no man could be so wise as Thurlow looked.” His oratorical style was not brilliant, but be 
could on occasion reply with crushing effect to an oppment. One of the most remarkable 
speeches lie delivered was his celebrated reply to the Duke of Grafton during the inquiry 
into lord Sandwich’s administration of Greenwich Hospital. The Duke had twitted Lord 
Thurhnv with his plebeian origin and with the recent origin of his title. This brought up the 
lord Chancellor with bis biggest guns. “He rose from the woolsack,” says Butler in his 
•• Reminiscences,” “and advanced slowly to the place whence the Chancellor generally addresses 
the House; then fixing on the Duke the look of Jove when lie grasps the thunder, ‘1 am 

amazed,’ lie said in a level tone of voice, 4 at the attack the noble Duke lias made on me. 

Yes, my lords ’ — considerably raising his voice — 4 1 am amazed at his Grace’s speech. The noble 
lord cannot look before him, behind him, and on either side of him, without seeing some 
noble peer who owes his seat in this House* to his successful exertions in the profession to 
which I belong. Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these as to being the 
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accident of an accident ? To nil these noble lords the language of the* noble Duke is as 
applicable and as insulting as it is to myself. But I don’t fear to meet it single and alone. 

No one venerates the peerage more than I do; but 1 must say, my lords, the peerage solicited 

me, not I the peerage. Nay, more; I can say, and I will say, that as a peer of Parliament, 
as Speaker of this right honourable House, as Keeper of the (ireat Seal, as guardian of his 
Majesty’s conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of England, nay, even in that character alone 
in which the noble Duke would think it an affront to be considered — as a man —1 am at this 
moment as respectable — I beg leave to add that 1 am at this time as much res|K*eted — us the 
proudest- peer I now look down upon.’ The effect of this s] leech. both within the walls of 
Parliament and out of them, was prodigious. It gave Ixml Thurlow an ascendency in the 
House which no Chancellor had ever jwjssessed ; it invested him in public opinion with a 
character of independence and honour; and this, though lie was ever on the unpopular side in 
politics, made him always popular with the people.” 

Thurlow is seen in a very different light in another episode with which his name is 
associated. The incident alluded to is the debate which took place in 1788 on tin* question 

of the Begency on the illness of George III. The I xml Chancellor intrigued impartially with 

both parties over the matter, and then finally decided that his own interests lay on the King’s 
side. Accordingly, when on December 11th, 1788, a motion was brought forward in the House 
of Lords for the appointment of a Committee to search for precedents, he supported the 


proposal in a fulsome speech, 
concluding with these words: 
“And when 1 forget my King 
may my God forget me!” “It 
seems scarcely possible.” says 
Stanhope in his “Life of 
Pitt,” “to exaggerate the 
strong impression which that 
half-sentence made. Within 
the House itself, perhaps, the 
effect was not, so satisfactory. 
Wilkes, who was standing 
under the throne, eyed the 
Chancellor askance, and mut- 
tered/ ‘ God forget you? He 

will see you d d first / 

Burke at the same moment 
exclaimed with equal wit and 
with no profaneucss, ‘The 
best thing that- can happen 
to you ! ’ Pitt also was on 
the steps of the throne. On 
lx>rd Thurlow’s imprecation lie 
is said to have rushed out of 
the House exclaiming several 
times, ‘Oli ! what a rascal ! ”’ 
Associated with I xml 
Thurlow’s Lord Chancellorship 
is t he memorable theft of the 
Great Seal, which at the time 
it- occurred caused almost 
national pcrturWition, and 
which even to this day has 
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a leading place in the annals of crime. The offence was perpetrated at Tlmrlow’s house, 

45, Oreat. Ormond Street, by a ]>arty of burglars, on the night of March 24th, 1784, the 

day before the dissolution of Parliament. The thieves effected an entrance by scaling the 
garden wall and forcing two bars out of the kitchen window. They broke open the drawers 
of t he Lord Chancellor's writing table, annexed the Great Seal, and made off with it. When 
the loss was discovered the official -world was aghast, as, without the precious emblem, State 
documents could not. ho properly prepared. Throe days after the theft, no trace of the thieves 
having been discovered, a reward of £200 was offered, with free pardon to an accomplice. 
Subsequently the identity of the daring housebreakers was established, but not until the seal, 
which was of silver, had been reduced to common metal in the melting-pot. When this fact 
had been established, a new Great Seal was ordered to he prepared. In the meantime political 
gossip was busy with the story, and it, was even ' suggested that the Whigs had instigated the 

robbery to stave off the then impending dissolution. It is to this phase of the incident that 

allusion is made in these* well-known lines of The Hull lad : — 


The? rugged Thurluw, who, with sullen scowl, 

In surly mood, at friend and foe will growl, 

Of proud prerogative the stern support, 

Defends the entrance of great George’s Court 
’Gainst factious Whigs, lest they who stole the seal 


The sacred diadem itselT should steal; 

So have 1 seen near village huteher’s stall 

(If things so great may be compared with small) 

A mustiff guarding oil a market day, 

With snarling vigilance, his master’s tray. 



b\vn t a painting in the national Portrait Gallery by T. Phillip », R.A, 


IiOUt> THURLOW', 

Ijord Chancellor during Lord North’* Admin iiit ration, and, luter, during Pitt’* Ministry. 
He retired in 1.92. 


Since this awkward occurrence sjtccial 
pains have been taken to guard the 
Great Seal from predatory hands. 

In tin* years immediately suc- 
ceeding Lord Tlmrlow- \s tenure of 
office we find associated with the 
woolsack the eminent, names of Lord 
Eldon and Lord Erskine. The former 
was entrusted with the Great ^eal 
first in 1801 in Addington's Adminis- 
tration. He retained it, with the 
brief interregnum supplied by Lord 
Grenville’s Premiership, until 1820, 
thus establishing a record of long 
service in the office. George III. 
showed a remarkable attachment to 
the Lord Chancellor. Again and 
again he extended to him marks of 
his esteem. When Pitt died and 
Ministers resigned, Eldon waited on 
his Koyal patron to surrender the 
seals. “Lav them down on the sofa." 
said the King, indicating the seals, 
“for I cannot and will not take them 
from you. Yet 1 admit you cannot: 
stay when all the rest have run 
away.” In allusion to the monarch’s 
jtfirtiality Lord Eldon himself once 
said, “ I do not know what made 
George III. so fond of me, but lie 
was fond of me. When 1 went to 
him for the seals, he had his coat 
buttoned at the lower part, and putting 
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Ills right hand within, ho drew them 
out from the left side, wiving, 1 1 
give them to you from my heart / ” 

Eldon made a dignified and popular 
Jjord Chancellor, Such was the 
influence that ho acquired in the 
office that when t he Duke of Welling- 
ton resigned over the Catholic 
Emancipation question in 1821), lie 
was send for by (ieorge IV. to form 
a Ministry. After considering the 
question for a time, he declined to 
undertake the responsibility, and the 
King thereupon gave way and the 
Ministers were reinstated. He sur- 
vived until January lttth, 18J8, living 
Jong enough to take the oath to 
<iueen Victoria. 

Erskine’s career belongs in the 
main to the law. His selection as 
Lord Chancellor was an accident, 
and his acceptance of the office, for 
which he was little titled, was one 
of the greatest mistakes of his life, 
regarded from the standpoint of his 
reputation. Still, his is a name 
which lends an imperishable lustre 
to the annals of the Chancellorship. 

“The silver-tongued advocate,'* 
whose voice exercised a spell in the 
Law Courts of a potency which had 

never before I wen equalled and has never since been surpassed, he for a quarter of a century 
Idled a unique place in English judicial life. Singularly enough, his adoption of a legal career 
was largely brought alxmt by chance. His early youth was spent, in the navy and the army 
a had nursery, it. might be supposed, for forensic talent. Laboriously he qualified himself for 
the profession of arms, attaining to a more than common degree of proficiency. One day after 
his promotion to a full lieutenancy in the King's Royals, he, to while away an idle, hour, 
dropped into an assize court where Lord Mansfield was presiding. This distinguished judge, 
observing the elegant -looking young soldier in full regimentals, an evidently deeply interested 
spectator of the proceedings, sent, a message to him inviting him to a seat, on the Ecuch. 
Erskine, of course, accepted the courtesy. Taking his seat, by the side; of the eminent jurist, 
he was favoured as the trial progressed with the judge’s privute comments upon it. The 
experience made such a vivid impression upon him that he forthwith determined to throw up 
his commission and try his skill at the Ear. Alter a probationary period, during which he 
underwent the direst straits, he gained a loot hold at the Ear at last. Ilis opportunity came 
in a romantic way. While at a friend's house during the public discussion of the charges of 
corruption brought against ls>rd Sandwich in connection with the administration of (irecnwich 
Hospital, he expressed very forcibly his conviction of the substantial truth of the charges. One 
of his auditors was Thomas Eaillie, the person who was mainly responsible for the accusations. 
Daillie, recognising iii the ability and earnestness of the young lawyer invaluable qualities for 
an advocate, sent him a brief for theHlefence in the proceedings for libel which were brought 
against him. There were four other counsel in the case, and three of them urged compromise. 
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Lord Chancellor in the Coalition “ Miniairy of All Die Tal elite" under (ironville. 


Krskine, however, resolutely resisted 
the idea of concession. In the end 
his views prevailed, and lie justified 
them subsequently in a speech of 
marvellous eloquence and declamatory 
]M>wer. According to liis own account, 
he found courage in the thought that 
his children were plucking at his gown 
crying to him that now was the time to 
get them bread. His impetuous ad- 
vocacy completely turned the scales in 
Buillie’s favour. It was a great triumph 
for the cause of purity of public life; 
it was a still greater triumph Ibr the 
youthful and unknown barrister. From 
that, moment briefs flowed in upon 
him uninterruptedly, until his annual 
income in 171)1 reached the then un- 
precedented figure of £10,000. II is 
successes were due to his brilliancy 
as an orator rather than to his ability 
as a lawyer. Endowed with a fine 
presence and engaging maimers, lie 
carefully cultivated the graces of style 
until lie was without a peer in West- 
minster Hall for persuasive advocacy, 
lie owed much of the art of effec- 
tive speaking which lie practised with 
such splendid success to Mrs. Siddons. 
He once said that “ ho had studied her 


cadences and intonation, and that to 

the harmony of her periods and pronunciation lie was indebted for his best displays.” 1 

Magnificent as Erskine's powers were, they were not of the character to win immediate 
success in the House of Commons. The coldly critical audience which he there had to face 
had its own standards of oratory; it applied them at times with ruthless severity to the 
discomfiture of Parliamentary novices who had come into the House with great- reputations 
made in other centres. In Erskine’s case nothing certainly was taken on trust. His maiden 
speech, made on Fox’s East India Bill, met with a reception which was ostentatiously 
contemptuous. The scene is vividly described in Ooly’s “Life of (leorge IV.”: •* Pit t sat 
evidently intending to reply, with pen and paper in his hand, prepared to catch the arguments 
of this formidable adversary. lie wrote a word or two: Krskine proceeded; but with every 
additional sentence Pitt’s attention to the paper relaxed, bis look became more cureless, and he 
obviously began to think the orator less and less worthy of his attention. At length, when 
every eve in the House was fixed upon him, with a contemptuous smile he dasiied the pen 
through the paper and thing them on the floor. Krskine never recovered from this expression 
of disdain. His voice faltered, he struggled through the remainder of his speech and 
sank into his scut dispirited and shorn of his fame.” When, later, Pitt had to reply, lie 
emphasised the feeling with which lie regarded the speech. After announcing his intention to 
reply to both Fox and Krskine he said, “But I shall make no mention of what was said by 
the honourable gentleman Who spoke last; he did no more than regularly repeat what was 
said by the member who preceded him, and regularly weaken all he repeated.” There is reason 

1 Campbell's M Life of Sicldons.” 
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to think that Pitt’s scornful attitude was as unjust as it was unworthy of him in any 
circumstances. Wmxall plainly says as much in his “ Memoirs.” According to him, Erskine, 
so far from failing, as his enemies declared, appeared to exhibit ‘‘shining powers of declamation.” 
Whatever the truth may be, Pitt’s reception of the speech appears to have made a deep and 
lasting impression on Erskinc. Such was the awe which the Great Commoner inspired in 
him, that on one occasion some years later, at a public dinner, a casual remark from Pitt while 
he was sj>cuking stopped the flow of his oratory and compelled him to sit down in confusion. 

E^fkinr, though a matchless advocate, had none of the qualities essential to the highest, 
judicial office. There was, consequently, great surprise when, on the formation of the “Ministry 
of All the Talents,” he was brought in to till the Lord Chancellorship. Komilly declared him 
to be totally unfit for the situation. Others were even more outspoken ; the appointment, in 
fact-, was universally condemned. Erskine during the short time that, lie held the Great Seal 
laid little opportunity of distinguishing himself, and it would he unfair to sav that the harsh 
judgment of his fitness for the post passed by his contemporaries was justified. But it is a fact 
that from the moment lie entered office his reputation declined. After his resignation on 
April 1st, 1H07, lie gradually receded from the public eye. During the troubles arising out. of 
the charges brought against Queen Caroline lie regained something of his old popularity by 
his generous speeches in defence of the Koval lady. But the recovery was only transient, lie 
passed the last years of his life in eonquirat ive obscurity and neglect. 

Worthy to he associated with Eldon and Erskine in the list of famous Lord Chancellors 
is John Singleton Copley, Lord Lyndhiirst, who, appointed Lord Chancellor first in 1827 in 
Canning’s Administration, occupied the woolsack continuously until the accession of Earl Grey 
to the Premiership, and subsequently held the seals during Sir l\ohert Peel's two 
Administrations. Lord Lyndliurst.'s career is not less remarkable than that of his two eminent 
predecessors; in one respect- it is more notable. In an age in which the I^ord Chancellorship 
was conspicuous for the longevity of those who filled it, he established almost a record for 
virility of intellect. For close upon a half-century lie was a leading figure in public life; to 
the last year of his life his influence in political affairs was very marked. On February 7th, 
I860, he delivered in t he* House of l^ords a speech on the Life Peerages question, which 

Campbell says “was the most, won- 
derful ever heard. Jt would have 
been admirable for a man of thirty- 
five, and for a man of eiglitv-four it 
was miraculous.” More than three 
years later, in July, 1859, Lynd- 
I Hirst- distinguished himself by 
another great speech in tins House 
of liords on the subject of our 
continental relations, apropos of 
the war then being waged iu Italy 
by France. Ills remarks were 
characterised by a mental grip 
and vigour and a boldness of Con- 
ception extraordinary in one who 
was almost a nonogenarian. “Self- 
reliance,” lie said, “ is the best 
road to distinction in private life; 
it is equally essential to the 
character and grandeur of a nation. 
It will he necessary for our defence 

HKXRY J'KTKII, FIRST BARON BROUGHAM AM) YAL'X, that We should have M military 
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Power or combination of Powers that, limy 
be brought against us. The question of 
the money expense sinks into insignifi- 
cance. It is the price, that we must pay 
for our insurance, and it is hut a moderate 
price for so important an insurance. I 
know that there are persons who will say, 

4 liet us run the risk.’ lie it so; but, niv 
lords, if the ealaniity should eome, if the 
conflagration should take place, what words 
can describe the extent of the calamity, or 
what imagination can paint the overwhelming 
ruin that would fall upon us? I shall he 
told, perhaps, that these are the timid 
counsels of old ago. My lords, for myself, 

1 should run no risk. Personally, I have 
nothing to fear. But to point out possible 
peril, and how to guard effectively against 
it, that is surely to he considered not as 
timidity, Hut as the dictates of wisdom and 
prudence. I have confined myself to facts 
that cannot he disputed. I think I have con- 
fined myself also to inferences which no man 
can successfully contravene. I hope what 
1 have said has been in accordance with 
your feelings and opinions. I shall termi- 
nate what I have said in two emphatic words, Vw victim! words of solemn -and most 
significant import.” Even this inspiriting oration did not mark the last appearance of 
the venerable cx-]jord Chancellor u]M>n the political stage. Jfc intervened in debate again 
on May 21st, 18 01), delivering a speech of singular power, having regard to his great age, on 
the second reading of the hill for the repeal of the paper duty. Mis final effort, was a 
emit ri hut ion to a discussion on a legal hill on May 7th, 1801. Though then closely verging 
on ninety, this Nestor of the Mouse of Lords, as he was called, sjmke with unabated intellec- 
tual 'force, and with a precision which extorted general admiration. 

Perhaps the closest, parallel to the career of L>rd Lyndliurst is supplied by the life of 
Lord Brougham, his successor of 1830 on the woolsack. With the stormy early legal and 
]K>litical life of this statesman we have already dealt, in anot her chapter, and it is only necessary 
here to say that when lie succeeded to the Jjonl Chancellorship ho had already behind him 
a record of strenuous effort, sufficient to fill an ordinary lifetime. Yet for more than thirty 
years subsequently he was an active public man, and in 1803, when eight v-iive, he was 
sufficiently vigorous in body and mind to deliver, as President of the Social Science Congress, 
an address at Edinburgh in which the progress of scientific effort was ably and exhaustively 
surveyed. 

As Lord Chancellor in the Grey Administration, Brougham was intimately associated with 
the political proceedings which preceded the passing of the Itcfnrni Mill. It was he who 
b accompanied Grey on that memorable visit to William IV., in April, 1831, and who extorted 
from the reluctant monarch the necessary authorisation for a dissolution of Parliament, with 
a view to an appeal to the country on the Keforni question. From the accounts which have 
been published of that curious interview — perhaps the most remarkable that, ever took place 
between a British sovereign and Ministers — we may gather that it was Brougham's hold 

line of argument which turned the King from an attitude of resentful anger to one of good- 
humoured if reluctant acquiescence. The Chancellors services to the Ministry on this 
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occasion were supplemented later by a vigor- 
ous and sustained defence of the Government 
]M>sition in the House of Lords. His speech 
on the second reading of the second Keforrn 
Bill in October, 18JI, was ail exceptionally 
brilliant effort. Campbell gives a vivid 
description of the oration in his work. 
Brougham, he says, “ showed a most stu- 
pendous memory and extraordinary dext erity 
in handling the weapons both of ridicule and 
of reason. Without a note to refer to, lie 
went through all the speeches of his oppo- 
nents delivered during the five nights’ debate, 
analysing them successively, and, with a little 
aid from perversion, giving them all a 
seemingly triumphant answer. The perora- 
tion was partly inspired by draughts of 
mulled iK»rt, imbibed by him very copiously 
towards the conclusion of the four hours 
during which he was on his legs or on his 
knees. k 1 pray and exhort you not to reject 
this measure. By all you hold most dear, 
by all the ties that bind every one of us to 
our common order and our common country. 

I solemnly adjure you I warn you I 
implore you — yea, on mv bended knees (he 
kneels) I supplicate you — reject- not this hill.’ 
lie continued for some time as if in prayer; 
but his friends, alarmed for him lest he should 
be suffering from the effects of the mulled 
port, picked him up ami placed him safely on the woolsack. Like Burke's famous dagger scene in 
the House of Commons, this prostration was a failure; so unsuited was it to the spectators and 
to the actor that, it produced a sensation of ridicule, and considerably impaired t lie effect of a 
speech displaying wonderful powers of memory and of intellect.” There is a strong tinge of sen- 
sationalism in this description, suggestive of an overcharged pen. N evert. heless, Brougham did un- 
questionably on this occasion indulge in no common degree? a weakness he had for theatrical effect. 

Another of his foibles, a disposition to he vituperative, did not desert him when 
he took his seat on the woolsack. A flagrant instance in point, is supplied in a speech 
which lie made in July, 1832, in reference to a motion brought forward in the House 
of Commons by Sir Kdward Sugden (afterwards Lord St. Leonards) for an inquiry into matters 
with which the Lord Chancellor was concerned. ‘‘My lords,” said Brougham, “we have 
all read that, if is this heaven-horn thirst for information, and its invariable concomitants, 
a self-disregarding and candid mind, that most distinguishes men from the lower animals, from 
the crawling reptile, from the wasp that stings, and from the wasp that fain would but cannot 
sting; distinguishes us, my lords, not only from the insect that crawls and stings, but from 
that more ]>o\verfiil because more? offensive creature, the hug, which, ]iowerful and offensive as 
it. is, is hut vermin. Yes, I say that it is this laudable propensity upon which humanity 
justly prides itself, which, I have? no doubt, solely influenced the learned gentleman to whom 
1 allude to seek for information which it, would he cruel to stingily gratify.” The signal lack 
of dignity, to say not hing of the gross ofieusiveness of this attack, explains to some extent the 
reason why Brougham, with all his commanding talents, never secured a really high place in 
popular estimation 
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All episode which occurred in the House of 
Lords in 1850 has a bearing upon this subject of 
I Irougl mm’s personal failing, and it nmv be referred 
HE*!*} * , °^ 1 0,1 tl |! d account. and because it throws an 

amusing sidelight upon the relations of the party 
leaders of tin* period. Speaking at a Mansion House 
banquet in 1850, Lord Stanley alluded to Lord 
Brougham (who was not present) as "his nohle and 
learned hut somewhat volatile* friend.” The ex-Lord 
Chancellor, nettled at the reference, brought the matter 
up at the sitting of the House of Lords on the follow- 
ing evening, ile challenged Lord Stanley to explain 
himself. "Volatile means flighty,” In* said; "blit, i, 
to answer a speech made* in my presence, have* never 
Hown to the House*. *»f Mayors.” Stanley's reply was 
characteristic. He expressed his re*gre*t that lie had 
caused disquietude to “his noble anet learned and 
very grave* and discreet frie*nd,” hut at the same* time* 
was not prepared to withelraw the e*pitlie*1 use*d em the* 
previous evening. "In point,” saiel he*, “of acuteness, 
activity, rapidity, and pungency, sal-volatile is nothing when com | Hired with mv noble and 
learned friend. You may put a stopper of glass or leather on that ethereal essence, hut I defy 
any human power, even that of my nobler and learned friend himself, te> put any stopper, either 
of glass e>r leather or any other material. ove*r the activity, ingenuity, or pungency of his 
mind.” To this Brougham re*plied in a similar 
bantering strain, and the incident closed in 
general good-humour. In his later years 
Brougham was a greater force outside Parlia- 
ment than in it ; hut he retained, as we 
have seen, the freshness of his faculties, and 
pursued to the cud of the chapter that 
active career which had been his from his 
earliest youth. 

* When we take leave of the era in 
which Krskiiic. Eldon, Lvnd hurst, and 
Brougham adorned the woolsack, we conic 
upon the* modern lino of Lord Chancellors, 
the great lawyers whose careers are more 
or less familiar to the present generation. 

It cannot he claimed, perhaps, that they 
occupied so commanding a position in the 
political world as the men who had gone 
before them ; hut in point of legal ability 
and capacity for the office they tilled, they 
do not compare unfavourably with them. 

(Tottenham, Truro, St. Leonards, Chelmsford, 

Campbell, West bury, Cranwort li f . (.'aims, 

J latherley, Selbome, I [erschell — these*, are 
names which compose a list of lawyers of 
varying degrees' of ability; hut, 1ak.cn as a 

whole, they make up a IkhI.v which confers bichako bktiikll, i.oiik wkstbiiby, 

no discredit on the annals of the Lord i,,„m,„r.«iiorfr..iu i»u ..mills,;:,. 
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Chancellorship. Only in one instance is there the slightest cloud upon the reputation of 
these modern Lord Chancellor*. The exception is supplied by Lord West bury, who was Lord 
Chancellor in Lord Jftilmerston’s second Administration. Against this distinguished limn charge* 
of official irregularity were brought, and the house of Commons, on July 3rd, 1835, passed by 
177 votes to 1(53 a motion declaring that the L»rd Chancellor had been guilty of “a laxity 
of practice and a want of caution in sanctioning the grant of retiring pensions to public officers 
•over whose heads grave charges are impending, and in tilling up the vacancies made by 
t he ret foment, of such officers . . . and that such laxity and want of caution are highly repre- 
hensible, and calculated to throw discredit on I he administration of the high offices ol State.” 

A censure so severe could have only one effect,. Lord Westbury resigned on the day 
following the passing of the resolution, and his resignation was accepted. In announcing the 
fact in the House of Lords, lie said: “With regard to the opinion expressed by the House* of 
Commons 1 do not propose to say a word. J am bound to accept the decision. 1 may, 
however, express the ho|»e that after au interval of time calmer thoughts will prevail, and a 

more*, favourable, view 
be taken of my con- 
duct.” The hope was 
not unjustified. lie- 
viewing the circum- 
stances which led up 
to Lord WestbmVs 
dismissal, away from 
the prejudices of the 
time, if is impossible 
to deny t hat he was 
harshly treated. That 
there was no great 
sympathy at tin* time 
for the Lord Chan- 
cellor is to be ac- 
counted for by the 
fact that his manners 
were by no means 
conciliatory. One 
flagrant specimen of 
his style is to be 
found in an incident 

which occurred in the House or Ln*ds a few months before his downfall, and which excited 
much indignation at the time amongst an influential section of the public. The occurrence 
arose out of the then recent judgment of Convocation in the case; of “Essays and Ueviews.” 
Lord Houghton drew’ attention to this decision, and asked whether the law officers of the 
Crow T n had hern consulted as to the competency of Convocation to take the action they had 
done. Ijord Westbury replied in a speech which seemed to be designedly offensive. “There 
were three modes,” he said, “of dealing with Convocation when it is permitted to come into 
action and transact real business. The first is, while they are harmlessly busy, to take no 
notice of the proceedings; the second is, when they seem likely to get into mischief, to 
prorogue and put an end to their proceedings; the third, when they have done something 
clearly beyond their powers, is to bring them before a court, of justice and punish them.” 
Later on he spoke of the judgment as “a series of well-lubricated terms — a sentence so oily 
and saponaceous that no one could grasp it.” “Like an eel,” he added, “it slips through the 
lingers — it is simply nothing; and I am glad to tell my noble friend that it is literally no 
sentence at all.” 



Tin: woolsack. 

TIiu official m*:it of tlio Lord Cliuncollnr in the JIouhu of Lord a. 
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These observations were plainly 
pointed at. Bishop Samuel Wilbcr- 
force, who was reputed to have 
drafted the judgment, and whose 
popular sobriquet of “Soapy Sam” 
lent itself to the broad method of 
sarcasm which Lord West bury 
adopted. Bishop Wilherforce was not 
slow to resent the attack made upon 
him and his order. lie did so in 
a speech of much severity. “If a 
man has no respect for himself,” he 
exclaimed in a burst of indignation, 
“ he ought, at all events, to resjiect 
the audience before which he speaks; 
and when the highest, representative 
of tlie law in England in your 
lordships’ Court, ujion a matter in- 
volving the liberties of the subject 
and the religion of the realm, and 
all those high truths concerning 
which this discus, ion has arisen, can 
think it fit to descend to ribaldry, 
in which he knows he can safely 
indulge, because those to whom he 
addresses it will have too much 
respect for their characters to* auswer 
him in like sort,— 1 Hay that this 
House has ground to complain of 
having its character unnecessarily 
injured in the sight of the people 
of this land, by one occupying so 
high a ]x>sition within it. . . . 1 

would rather subject myself, in the 
presence of my countrymen and 
your noble House, to any amount of 
that invective and insinuation, and 
all those arts of — 1 will not say 
what part of the Bar of England — 
of which we have seen something 
to-night; I would, I repeat, rather 
a thousand times incur it all than 
to lo k back on my deathbed upon 
myself as one of those who had not 
striven for the truth of our Established 
Church, and had not encountered, 
because 1 was afraid personally of 
the consequences, anything which the 
maintenance of that truth might 
entail.” This high-minded protest 
was very widely approved, even by 
those who did not share the Bishop's 
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views us to the Convocation judgment. The feeling was that Jjord West bury liad signally 
failed in his speech to preserve the dignity of his high office, and had as signally shown his 
incapacity to realise what was due to others also occupying an exalted position in the State. 

In the most recent years the current of the* Lord Chancellorship has run with almost 
imhroken smoothness. liord Ilerschell, who occupied the woolsack in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administrations, was a sound lawyer, who cared a good deal more for the legal than for the 
|K)liti(*al traditions of the high office; and Lord llalsbury, who lias been Ijord Chancellor in 
the Unionist Administrations since 1895, has to a great extent followed in his footsteps. But 
if the later history of the office has been in a political and picturesque sense uneventful, it 
has not been without an element of impressiveness in the unvarying dignity and high-minded 
devotion with which its duties have been discharged. 






CHAPTER XXXITI. 

THE VICTORIAN PARLIAMENTS. 


Some thirty-six hours after William IV. laid breathed his last at Windsor on .Tune 20th, 18217, 
the House of Commons assembled to hear read the first address from the maiden iijmiii whom 
the destinies of the country had devolved. Eagerly expectant members crowded the benches 
of the tem|K>rary structure which, pending the erection of the new Houses of Parliament, 
served as a place of assembly. Soon Lord John Bussell, then Home Secretary, appeared at. 
the Ear with the precious missive, and over the serried ranks swept the cry, “Hats off!” 
followed by the measured admonition of the Speaker (Abercromby), “Members must be un- 
covered.” Instantly every head save one was bail'd. The apparent offender against etiquette 
was Sir John (indium, a prominent and popular member who had sat for nearly twenty years 
in the House. Angry glances were directed towards him by his fellows, and subsequently an 
evening paper commented in scathing terms upon the want of loyalty shown. Stung by the 
criticisms. Sir John (irahum the next day entered ujkiii a justification of his attitude, explaining 
that he had conformed to the older, 
and, as he thought, better, custom 
of waiting until the initiatory word 


"Kogina” or “ Hex ” was uttered be- 
fore uncovering, thus maiking in 
more emphatic fashion the tribute of 
respect. The Speaker aeknowledged 
the accuracy of this reading of the 
rules, and thereafter t hi* House passed 
to the ordinary business. 

In this curious little incident, 
we have an indication of the feelings 
with which the Victorian era in 
Parliament was entered upon. 
Loyalty quickened at the thought 
that after the lapse of more than a 
century and a quarter a woman was 
once more at the head of the nation ; 
natural sentiments were awakened 
by the spectacle which the previous 
day had provided of a young girl 
with regal bearing, yet. withal 
maidenly modesty, taking her place 
at the head of the Council Hoard 
at which had gathered the men who 
had grown old in the service of the* 
State. Generally there was a desire, 
in the presence of the new conditions 
which had been created, to sink party • j 
differences and co-operate for tiie ad- 
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vancement of the public weal. But 


Otic of tihu loiuliug statesmen of the Victorian era. 
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auspiciously as the new reign commenced, few, if any, of those who on that June day gathered 
in the popular chamber could in their wildest imaginings have pictured the remarkable period 
in Parliamentary life which was to run its course before the Sovereign whose message they 
had received with so much respect was laid to vest in the stately mausoleum at Frogmore. 
In truth, the Victorian era in Parliament- was one of the most eventful, as ]>olitically, perhaps, 
it was the most impressive, in t.lfe history of the Legislature, Commencing within a short 
period after the country had thrown off the shackles of a corrupt, and outworn electoral system, 
it. witnessed the advancement of the people by successive stages to a position of supreme power. 
Simultaneously it saw accomplished economic, sociological, and educational changes of a vast 
and wide-reaching character, and it marked the development of the Empire from an inchoate 
and feeble system into a powerful, well-knit organisation. 

In their personal character the earliest Parliaments of the late Queen’s reign lacked 
something of the lustre which had attached to the Legislat ure a half-centurv earlier, and which 
was to distinguish it a half-cent ury later. But if there was no Chatham, or Pitt, or Canning 
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to electrify a listening world by his oratory, and to dazzle an admiring country by his 
statesmanship, the stage was occupied by men who yet fill a very respectable place in 
history. Looking back, we find foremost in the ranks Sir ltnbort Peel, still with the greatest 
part of his career before him, but nevertheless in t lie enjoyment of a commanding reputation 
as a Parliamentary leader. By his side is Stanley, u the Kupert of debate,” steadily adding to 
his already great fame as a brilliant orator. On the opposite benches sit Lord John itussell, 
the hero of the battle of Keform, a statesman of great influence and untarnished honour, and 
Lord Palmerston, already qualified by successful tenure of office for the splendid position ho was 
subsequently to fill as the greatest of modern administrators of foreign affairs. Ijooming large 
in the background is the familiar figure of Macaulay, an object of awed admiration to his 
fellows, and farther away are visible the clear-cut, eager features of Gladstone, ‘‘the rising hope 
of the stern, unbending Tories,” and as yet nothing more. In “the other House” the Duke 
of Wellington is observable, stall a notable political figure, albeit his course of active states- 
manship is nearly run. Confronting him are Earl Grey and Lord Brougham, both in a 
political sense somewhat extinct volcanoes, while special attention is attracted by Lord Melbourne, 




THE FIRST COUNCIL OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA AT KENSINGTON PALACE, JUNE 20TH, 1So7. 

4 ‘ At twelve she held a C onncil, at which she presided with as much ease as if she had been doing nothing eI*o all her lift*. . . . She looked very well, though so small in stature, and w ithout much 
pretension to beauty ; the gracefulness of her manner and ihe pimd expression of her countenance give her on the w hole a very agreeable api^earunce, and with her youth inspire an excessive interest in all 
who approach her." — 44 Journals of the Reign of George IV. and William IV., " by C. C. F. Greville. 
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to whom belongs tho double 
distinction of being Queen Victoria's 
first Prime Minister and her political 
tutor. It is a galaxy of political 
genius remarkable, perhaps, more 
for its promise of future greatness 
than for its record of achievement. 
Hut it was no discredit to the 
birth of an cm such as that which 
the accession of Queen Victoria 
ushered in. 

By virtue of his position at 
the head of the Ministry, as well 
as by reason of the circumstances 
which had given him ascendency 
at Court, the commanding political 
figure at this period was lord 
Melbourne. This peer was a man 
of respectable talents and excellent 
judgment; but it. cannot be claimed 
for him that he tills a place in the 
front rank of political leaders. His 
statesmanship was uninspired and 
lacking in definiteness. lie liad 
none of the magnetic (pialities 
which are essential to a Parlia- 
mentary success of the highest 
description. Moreover, he was 
constitutionally indolent, and 
showed a rooted aversion to any 
step which would call for 
of his when new proposals were 


it alone?” Though a Liberal, he 
the rough-and-tumble of angry seas 


strenuous and sustained exertion. A favourite saying 
submitted by Ids colleagues was, “Wbv can't you let 
preferred smooth water, with occasionally stagnation, to 
with possible progress. His bent of political mind, in fact, is well represented by the sentiment, 
“Anything for a (juict life.” Not, Imwcver, that he was incapable of intellectual exertion when 
his feelings or interests were involved. There was an episode in the Irish Church Debate in 
the House of Isolds in 18Jlo which showed that he could on occasion play a remarkably 
forceful rule, liavdoii, the painter, who was in the House at the time, describes the incident. 
‘•In the debate the Duke of Wellington,” he says, “spoke well, without hesitation, enforcing 
what he said with a bend of his head, striking his hand forcibly and as if convinced on the 
papers. He finished, and to my utter astonishment, up starts Melliourne like an artillery 
rocket.. He begun in a fury. His language flowed out like fire. But the moment the st imulus 
was over his habitual apathy got ahead; he stammered, hummed, and hawed. It was the most 
pictorial exhibition of the night. He waved his white hand with the natural grace of Thalma, 
excluded his broad chest, looked right at his adversary like a handsome lion, and grappled 
him with the grace of Paris.” 

Another and even better example of Melbourne in his effective style is supplied by the 
debate in the House of lords at the close of the session of 18JJG in regard to the jxilicy 
of the Government. After a violent at, hick upon Ministers by Lord Lynd Hurst, Melbourne 
rose and delivered a telling speech in reply. “The noble and learned lord,” he said, “lias 
referred to several historical characters to whom lie has been pleased to say 1 bear some 
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resemblance. I beg in return to remind him of what wait once said by Imrd Bristol of a great 
statesman of former times (the Karl of Stratford), to whom I think the noble and learned lord 
might not inapplicable In* compared : * The malignity of bis practices was largely aggravated 
by his vast talents, whereof God hath given the use and the devil the application.’ . . . The 
noble and learned lord kindly advises me to resign, notwithstanding bis own great, horror 
of taking office after bis ambition is already so fully satisfied. Hilt I will tell the noble and 
learned lord that. I will not be accessory to the sacrifice of himself which lie would be ready 

to make if the burthen of the (treat Seal were again forced upon him. I conscientiously 

believe that the well-being of the country requires in the judgment of the people that I 

should hold my present office -and hold it 1 will until i am removed.” Lyndlmrst, though 

most .effectively retorted upon, bore no malice. After the, speech he wont across <0 the Vremicr 
and engaged in friendly and laughing converse with him on the incidents of the debate. It 
was difficult, in truth, to be angry with Melbourne, lie w*as the soul of good humour, and 
be displayed, moreover, a homely uiieonventionality of both style and utterance which was a 
pass]K>rt to all hearts. The political memoirs are thickly strewn with stories of his amusing 
frankness. To an old friend who called on him to solicit a niarquisate, just before the late 
Queen’s coronal ion, lie said: “Why, you are not such a fool as that, are you?” On another 
occasion when be was importuned by a sedulous place-hunter, whom lie once described as “a 
fellow who asked for everything and was tit for nothing,” he showed the written application 
he had received to a colleague, observing, “What the devil would lie have now? Does lie 
want a Garter for the other leg?” Ufa somewhat different type to these outspoken comments 
is Melbourne’s well-remembered criticism of ( 'inker, that lie would dispute with llie Recording 
Angel alxmt .the number of bis sins; and li is not less familiar statement in reference to 
Gatl ml ic Emancipation: “The worst, of it is, the fools were in the right.” Yet another good 
story which mav be* introduced here relates to the*. Corn Law agitation. Melbourne was strongly 
opposed to any alteration of the law, 
and it was with great reluctance 
that lie assented to the proposal in 


1H:S8 that the question of a low 
fixed duty should be made an open 
( | uest ion. After the Cabinet meeting 
at which the decision was come to, 
Ministers were separating when 
Melbourne shouted after bis party 
colleagues: "Stop a bit ! Is if to 
be lower com or isn’t it ? If doesn't 
matter much which; but we must 
all say the same thing.” 

Though the poles asunder from 
the conventional courtier, Melbourne 
made, according to almost universal 
testimony, an admirable guardian for 
the youthful Queen. His great 
political sagacity, bis deep insight, 
into human nature, and bis sterling 
personal qualities combined to ensure 
success in a domain in which a man 
of elegant manners and a master 



of etiquette might have failed. O 11 
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course of a speech in the House of Lords in 1841, “that it is her Majesty’s opinion that 
the noble Viscount, lias rendered her Majesty the greatest possible service, making her 
acquainted with the mode and policy of the government of the country, initiating her into 
the laws and spirit of the Constitution, independently of the performance of his duty as 
the servant of her Majesty’s Crown ; teaching her, in short., to preside over the destinies 
of this great, country.” 

* Lord Melbourne’s chief henchman in the House of Commons at the time of the late 
<iueen*s A accession was Lord John Russell, a trusted and popular leader, whose intimate 
association with the passing of the great Reform Act gave him a position of great power in 
the country. In the House of Commons lie showed consummate qualities of leadership, lighting 
almost single-handed against a powerful combination. His appearance at this period is 
graphically sketched by Mr. Maddyn in his “Chiefs of Parties” in the following passage : 
“His outward form was frail and weakly; his countenance sicklied over with the effects of 
ill-health and solitary self-communing; his figure shrunken below the dimensions of ordinary 
mankind; his general air that of a meditative invalid. Rut within that feeble body was a 
spirit that knew not how to cower, a brave heart- that could pulsate vehemently with large 
and heroical emotions, a soul that aspired to live nobly in a proud and right manly career. 
His voice was weak, his accent was mincing with affectation, his elocution broken, stammering 
and uncertain, save when in a few lucky moments his tongue seemed unloosed, and there 
came rushing from his lips a hurst of epigrammatic sentences — logical, eloquent, and terse, 
and occasionally vivified by the fire of genius. Then would his right, hand be convulsively 
clenched, his hem! proudly thrown hick, the outline of his face become rigid and drawn, and 
the small form seem to dilate, while the cheeks would blanchen with moral excitement, as the 
ecstasy of applauding partisans made the walls of the Senate ring with echoing cheers.” 

Though an ardent reformer, Ijonl Joint 
was not disjKised to lend any sanction to 
the efforts that were then being made by 
the advanced wing of his party to carry 
still further tin? process of remodelling the 
Constitution. A speech he made on the 
very threshold of the new reign indicating 
his views led to the application to him of 
the familiar nickname of “ Finality John." 
“ Her Majesty’s Ministers,” lie said, speaking 
in June, 1837, in reference to the Reform 
Act, “while they consider it. a final measure, 
do not. intend that it should remain a 
barren Act ujion the Statute Rook, but that 
it. should be followed up in such a manner 
as would ennoble, invigorate, and enlarge 
the institutions of the country.” A good 
many years afterwards Lord John Russell 
availed himself of the opportunity provided 
by a debate in the House of Commons to 
explain that he had not us<*i the phrase in 
the sense imputed to him ; but the sobriquet 
had then got far too good a start to be re- 
called. Almost to t he day of his death it had 
its place in the common political currency. 

Lord John Russell’s chief rivals at the 
period of his career with which we are dealing 
were Sir Robert Peel and Mr. (afterwards 
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Lord) Stanley. Both were Parlia- 
mentarians of the highest capacity; 
both had strongly marked personal 
qualities which distinguished them 
from him. Peel was a skilful de- 
leter — strong, logical, and practical ; 
but his manner was cold and uncon- 
ciliatory, and even when he com- 
manded the undivided allegiance 
of the Conservative Party, he may 
be said to have held his position by 
force of character rather than by 
ties of affection. Stanley had all 
Peel’s cleverness with the added 
quality of brilliancy. Macaulay said 
of him that “ his knowledge of the 
science of party defence resembles 
an instinct,” and the great writer 
cited him as the sole instance of 
an eminent debater who had not 
made himself a master of his art, 
at the expense of his audience. 
Professor Pryme, in this passage 
from his “Autobiographic .Recol- 
lections,” confirms and strengthens 
this estimate: “I have heard Pitt, 
Fox, and other great speakers, but 
never any to equal Lord Derby, 
when Mr. Stanley, for elegance 
and sweetness of expression.” Lord 
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Timon , may also be cited as a contemi>orury testimony to the statesman’s genius: — 



Tho brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash — the ltnpcrt of debate - 
Nor gout, nor toil, his freshness can destroy, 

And time still leaves all £ton in the boy. 

First in the clans and keenest in the ring, 
ilc saps like Gladstone, and he tights like Spring. 
Kv’n at tho feast his pluck pervades the board, 
And dauntless gamecocks symbolise their lord. 

As where a-tilt ut friend — if barred from foe- 
lie scours the ground and volunteers the blow; 


And, tired with cotnjuest over Dan and Snob, 
Plants a slight hrasier on the nose of Hob. 
Decorous Hob, too friendly to reprove, 

Suggests fresh fighting in the next remove, 

And prompts bis chum, in hopes the vein to cool. 
To the prim benches of the Upper School. 

Yit who not listens with delighted smile 
To the pure Saxon of that silver style ? 

Jn the clear style a heart as cleur is seen, 

Prompt to the rash —revolting from the mean. 


Stanley's powers were directed at the time of which we tire writing to the delivery ol 
damaging attacks u}>o]i the Melbourne Ministry for their subservience to the Irish vote. The 
fact that the Government was practically kept in power by O’Connell was scathingly denounced 
by Stanley, and always amid approving cheers. I11 no instance was his invective more 
successful than on one occasion when he quoted these lines from Shakespeare : — 


Rut shall it be that you, tliut set the crowu 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 

And for his sake wear the detested blot 
Of murderous subornation — shall it be 
That yon a world of curses undergo, 

Reing tho agents or Vase second meatfs, 

The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather? 
Oh, pardon me that I descend so low 
To show the line and the predicament 


Wherein you range under this subtle king. 

Shull it for shame lie spoken in these days, 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 

3 hat men of your nobility and jiower 
Did ’g u K° them both in an unjust behalf. 

As both of you— God pardon it — have done ? 
And shall it be, in more shame, further sfiokcn 
That you are fooled, discarded, and shook oil 
By him for whom these shames ye underwent? 
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Quoting Shakespeare in the House of 
Commons is a hazardous practice, but Stan- 
ley had rightly gauged his audience. The 
telling sentences of the national writer were 
received with immense enthusiasm. They 
were felt to hit off most aptly a situation 
which, in the opinion of the Conservative 
Opposition, was degrading to the country. 
On the Irish side there was a not unnatural 
disposition shown to resent these and similar 
attacks upon their association with the 
Government. Probably the most remarkable 
—■certainly the most eloquent — retort which 
was made was embodied in an oration of 
It i chard l^alor Sheil, a notable memlier of 
O’Connell’s party, to a speech of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s in the House of Lords in which 
the Irish had lieen referred to as aliens. 

“Where,” asked Sheil, “was Arthur 
Duke of Wellington when these words were 
uttered? Methinks he would have startl'd 
u]j to disclaim them. The battles, sieges, 
fortunes that he’d passed ought t-o have 
come hack upon him. He ought to have 
remembered that, from the earliest achieve- 


ment in which he displayed that military 
genius which has placed him foremost in the annals of modern warfare, down to the last, and 
surpassing combat which has made his name imperishable — from Assaye to Waterloo — the Irish 
soldiers with whom your armies were filled were the inseparable auxiliaries to the glory 
with which his unparalleled successes have been crowned. Whose were the athletic arms 
that drove your bayonets at Yimiera through the phalanxes that never reeled in the shock of 
war before? What desperate valour climbed the steeps and tilled the moats <>r Hadajos? All, 
all his victories should have rushed and crowded back upon his memory — Yimiera, Hadajos, 
Salamanca, Ailment, Toulouse, and, last of all, the greatest. Tell me, for you were there — 1 
appeal to the gallant soldier before me — ({Hunting to Sir Henry Hardinge) who has, 1 know, 
a generous heart, in an intrepid breast. — tell me, for you must, needs remember on that day 
when the destinies of mankind were trembling in the balance, while death fell in showers upon 
them; when the artillery of France, levelled with the precision of the* most deadly science, 
played upon them ; when her legions, incited by the voice, inspired by the example of their 
mighty leader, rushed again and again to the contest tell me if for an instant (when to 
hesitate for an instant was to be lost) the ‘aliens ’ blanched ? And when, at. lengt h, the moment 
for the last decisive movement, had arrived ; when the valour, so long wisely checked, was at last 
let loose; when with words familiar but immortal the great captain exclaimed, 4 Up, lads, and 
at, them!’ — tell me if Catholic Ireland with less heroic valour than the natives of your own 
glorious isle precipitated itself upon the foe ? The blood of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
flowed in the same stream on the same field ; when the chill morning dawned their dead lay 
cold and stark together; in the same deep pit their bodies were deposited; the green arm of 
spring is now breaking on their commingled dust ; the dew falls from heaven upon their union 
in the grave. Partakers in every peril, in the glory shall we not {wirticipute ? And shall we be 
told, as a requital, that we are estranged from the noble country for whose salvation our life-blood 
was jxmred out?” 

A great effect was produced by this pure piece of oratory. The {Hissionate vehemence of 
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the speaker, and the mournful musie of his voice, says Francis in his “Orators of the Age,” 
were a living echo to the deep emotions with which his soul seemed charged. 

Far superior to Sheil in ]K>litical talents, though greatly his inferior in oratory, was his 
leader, Daniel O’Connell. This remarkable man occupied a jmsition in Parliament the like of 
which had never been filled by any politician who had. not held office. As we have seen, his 
was the power behind the throne during the continuance of the Melbourne Ministry. So well 
drilled were his legions, so completely were Ministries at his mercy, that he could at any time 
have displaced them if it had suited his interests. His qualities appealed rather to the crowd 
than to a critical audience such as lie lmd to face at West minster ; yet he filled a great place 
there quite apart from the prestige which belonged to him as a powerful political leader, 
eai>able of making and unmaking ministries. It. is difficult to analyse the elements of his 
strength ; but it may he affirmed with some degree of certainty that a racy gift, of native 
humour, coupled with a bland indifference to externals, which his enemies called impudence, 
went a long way towards building up his great reputat ion. 1 1 is wit was never more effect ively 
employed than in gibbeting a political opponent in verse, as he was in the habit of doing, to 
the delight, of the House. One of the best remembered and most telling of his parodies was 
the following one on three well-known members, Colonels Sibthorp, Perceval, and Vcrner, who 
had at t meted his malicious shafts by 
their political action: — 

Three colonels in three distant counties born, 

Lincoln, Aruuigh, and Sligo did adorn; 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 

The next in bigotry, in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go— 

To l>card the third she shaved the other two. 

The point of the humour lies in 
the fact that while Perceval and 
Verner stood in little need of a 
razor, Sibthorp was bearded like a 
pard. Anot her amusing incident of 
which O’Connell was the hero was 
a genial attack cm the spur of the 
moment on Walter, the proprietor 
of the Times. This gentleman was 
one of the small band of politicians, 
headed by Lord Stanley, who on 
Lord Melliouriie’s accession to jwnver 
in 183,5 formed what was styled the 
“Neutral” party. The ranks of the 
party were rapidly depleted as 
the session wore on, and at length 
only a few of the original members, 

Walter being amongst, the number, 
were left, as it were, sitt ing on the 
fence. O’Connell one evening, in 
the course of a debate on the second 
reading of the Irish Church Hill, 
made allusion to this fact. Looking 
on the Ministerial side of the House 
and not seeing Walter there, lie waft* 
about to express his regret that lie 
was not in the House, when on 
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casting his eye on the Opi>o8ition side, he observed him sitting in the midst of his 44 Neutral” 
friends, on which he exclaimed, in his own inimitable style: “Oh, the honourable member has 
also gone over! While sitting by himself on this (the Ministerial) side of the House, he was 
like 4 the last rose of summer’ (shouts of laughter) — 

Like the Ipst rone of summer loft blooming alone, 

All its lovely companions being faded und gone." 

“ It is impossible,” says Mr. Grant, who describes the incident, “ to convey any idea of tin; 
effect ^hieli this produced. Mr. Walter’s personal friends could not refrain from joining in 
the loud peals of laughter which burst from all ] >arts of the House, and even he himself 
enjoyed the harmless but happy raillery.” 

O'Connell added to his wit a pretty gift of vituperative retort.. When attacked in 1837 
by Disraeli, whose earlier candidature for High Wycombe in 1832 he hail supjxjrted, he 
asserted of his opponent that “he ]H>ssesses just the qualities of the impenitent thief who 
died upon the cross, whose name 1 verily believe must Ikivc been Disraeli.” Incensed at the 
language, Disraeli sent a challenge to the Dictators son, calling upon him to perform “the 
vicarious duty of yielding satisfaction for the insults which your father has too long lavished 
with impunity on his political opponents” ; but the latter declined the meeting. 0’Coimc ,, ’s 
coarse invective got him into constant hot. water in the House. One outbreak in the early 
]>art of 1838 drew down upon him the formal censure of the Speaker. At a public meeting 
in Ireland held at. this period the Liberator had inveighed with unrestrained violence against 

the action of election com- 
mittees, asserting that the 
well -ascertained choice of 
im|H»rtant constituencies was 
often set at naught by com- 
mittee derisions flagrant ly 
irreconcilable with a due 
observance of that, judicious 
impartiality to which the 
individuals composing those 
committees wore sworn at 
the table of the House. The 
use of the phrase “ perjured ” 
in speaking of the committers 
gave an additional element 
of offensiveness to the attack, 
and supplied the motive force 
for the proceedings which 
were taken to vindicate their 
offended honour. After an 
animated debate the House 
decided by an overwhelming 
majority that O'Connell had 
grievously overstepped the 
hounds of moderation, and 
merited and should receive 
the severe reprimand of the 
Clmir. 

The manner in which 
the rebuke was administered 
Daniel o’connkll. is entertainingly described 

(“Th* Libenitor"), the leader of the lri»h party in the aarly Victorian Parliament*. ill a letter by Disraeli to 
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liis sister, written on March 1st, 1838. “Yesterday,” says the vivacious chronicler, whose 
narrative was doubtless coloured by his not unnatural antipathy to the Irish leader, 
“O'Connell received his reprimand in one of the most crowded Houses I remember. He 
entered about 4*30, during the transaction of private business, with his usual air of bustle 
and indifference ; but, it was very obvious that his demeanour was affected, as lie was so 
restless that he did not keep in his place for two minutes together. At five o’clock the 
business commenced. The Speaker inquired whether O’Connell was in attendance, upon which 
O'Connell announced: ‘Yes, sir,’ but did not rise. The Speaker, who wore his three-cornered 
hat, then said: ‘Sir, you must stand up.’ This rather dashed Dan, who begun to feel uneasy, 
as was very evident, standing like a culprit before several hundred individuals sitting. After 
all, it is a moral pillory, and I am much mistaken whether Dan did not suffer acutely. The 
reprimand, considering the politics and physical and intellectual qualities of the reprimanded, 
was not ineffective. Dan stood likely. penitent for a few minutes, then affected to look at 
some papers, and almost as quickly resumed his attention to the Chair, as if he feared the 
House would notice his indifference. Then he dropped the paper; them he took it up; then 
listened again ; then took out his spectacles, wiped them, and did not put them on. At last 
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it was finished, when he rose and made a 
very ruffianly acknowledgment ; and here the 
Speaker quite failed, as be ought not to 

. O’Conneirs son, John, gives, in his 

“Recollections of a Parliamentary Career,” a 
-* picture of the scene painted from the Irish 

^ .JjflUB standpoint. He states that his father, in 

Ef -JeNF concluding what Disraeli 1 (Tins his “ ruffianly 

acknowledgment,” said : “ I have repented of 
jJSjT W nothing, I have retracted nothing. I repeat 

what 1 have said : 1 only wish I could find 

and equally 

significant. I am hound to re-assert 
HWys T have said, for I am convinced of nothing 

* jM by a vote.” “There was, of course,” says 

\ jpi ” H John O’Connell, “a terrible outcry at this 

*'"v . ■ ' lt ‘ f ‘malignancy,’ and the whole business would 

\ ‘ doubt less have had to be done over again — 

\ indictment, defence, reprimand and all — had 

‘ not. so many other members started up and 

m& % . . . . . ' . - : expressed in pret ty unequivocal terms their 

Thomas jiAiuKUTuN, loud mac a i r lav. coincidence with Mr. OV-onnell’s view of the 

A imrtmit of the litatorijin when making hi* wiiy in l'nilianietii. J , . . . , , . . . it i 

case, that still greater ridicule would have 
fallen upon the elaborate process by which so doubtful a vindication of decisions which, in 
spite of all the efforts of jwirty, were held by the public mind to be very doubtful in them- 
selves, were to be affected.” 

Notwithstanding his faults of taste and temper, O’Connell occupied a position of great 
influence in the House by virtue of his extraordinary talents. Mr. James Grant, in the 
work previously referred to, gives a glowing description of his remarkable debating powers, 
assigning him a position in this respect, above that of any of his compeers. “ O'ConneH’s 
genius,” he said, “ever and anon bursts forth with a brilliancy and effect, which are quite 
overwhelming. You have not well recovered from the overpowering surprise and admiration 
caused by one of his brilliant effusions when another flashes upon you and produces the 
same effect. You have no time, nor are you in a ]K>sition, to weigh the force of his 
arguments; you are taken captive wherever the speaker chooses to lead you, from beginning 
to end.” “One of the most extraordinary qualities of O’Connell’s oratory,” adds Mr. Grant, 
“is the ease and facility with which he can make a transition from one quality to another. 
I have seen him begin his speech by alluding to topics of an affecting nature, in such a 
manner as to excite the deepest sympathy towards the sufferers in the mind of the most 
unfeeling person present. 1 have seen, in other words, the tear glistening in the eyes of men 
altogether unused to the melting mood, and in a moment afterwards, by a transition from the 
grave to the humorous, 1 have seen the whole audience convulsed with laughter. On the 
other hand, I have often heard him commence his speech in a strain of the most exquisite 
humour, and by a sudden transition to deep jiathos produce the stillness of death in a place 
in which but one moment before the air was rent wit h shouts of laughter.” 

For several years in the early part of the late Queen’s reign, O’Connell continued to fill 
the Parliamentary and political stage more or less completely, fie was one of a half-dozen 
men in the House who could always command an attentive hearing whatever the occasion of 
his intervention in debate. A life of strenuous labour in the domain of agitation eventually, 
however, told on his giant frame. Early in 1846 he fell into such ill-health that he found 
it difficult to discharge his political duties. His last speech in the House of Commons was 
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delivered on April 3rd, 184G, under pathetic circumstances, well described by Disraeli in his 
“Life of Bentinek.” The occasion was the adjourned del Mite on the Irish Coercion Bill. Speaking 
from the place usually occupied by the leader of the Op] position, O’Connell submitted an 
amenditaent to the motion before the House. “His appearance was of great debility, and the 
tones of his voice were very still. His words, indeed, only reached those who were immediately 
around him and the Ministers sitting on the other side of the green table and listening with 
that interest .and respectful attention which became the occasion. It was a strange and 
touching spectacle to those who remembered the form of colossal energy and the clear and 
thriliing tones that had once startled, disturbed, and controlled senates. Mr. O’Connell was 
on his legs for nearly two hours, assisted occasionally in the management of his documents by 
some devoted aide-de-camp. To the House generally it was a performance in dumb show, 
a feeble old man muttering before a table; but res[w»et for the great Parliamentary personage 
kept all as orderly as if the fortunes of a party hung upon his rhetoric; and though not an 
accent, readied the gallery, means wore taken that next morning the country should not lose 
the last, and not the least interesting 
of the speeches of one who has so long 
occupied and agitated the mind of 
nations.” O’Connell lingered on until 
the following year, but he never again 
essayed to address the House. 

A genius of a widely different type 
to O’Connell who also figured [imminently 
in Parliament at. this period was 
Macaulay, to whom brief reference lias 
already been made. The historian, who 
did nothing by halves, from the outset 
of his Parliamentary career made up 
his mind to create a great reputation 
for himself as a debater; and he 
brilliantly succeeded in accomplishing 
his design. Ilis maiden speech, delivered 
in 1830 on the Jewish Disabilities 
question, according to Mr. Grant, 

“electrified the House and called forth 
the highest compliments to the sjieaker 
from men of all parties.” It was 
followed up the next year by a series 
of masterly contributions to the debates 
on the Deform question. Jeffreys, his 
famous colleague on the Edinburgh 
Review , after hearing one of these wrote 
to Ijord Cock bum expressing the opinion 
that the utterance put Macaulay “at 
the head of the great speakers, if not 
the great debaters, of the House.” This 
flattering estimate was confirmed and 
upheld by subsequent experience. The 
historian supplied in his person a 
striking refutation of the commonly 
accepted theory that a man who wa^ 
a great writer could not be also a great thomas babtnotox, loud macaulay. 

orator and statesman. He owed his The historian in inter life. 
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Parliamentary triumphs, them can he no doubt, to that immense capacity for taking pains 
which built up his splendid literary reputation. His speeches were prepared with the utmost 
■care and committed to memory. They were adorned with every literary grace, and when 
delivered had all the charm which characterises his writings. If instead of succumbing to the 
blandishments of a lucrative and 'dignified official career in India he had followed liis political 
bent, almost any position short of the highest might eventually have been his. As things 
we re*, he left a great name in the annals of Parliament, but be was never absolutely in the 
front rank. 

Many are the descriptions in contemporary political literature of Macaulay’s peculiar style of 
breathless oratory. The most graphic is, perhaps, that contained in the following sketch supplied 
in Francis’s “Orators of the Age”: “Seated, he folds his arms and sits in silence, seldom 

speaking to his colleagues or appearing to notice what is going forward. An opening is 
made in the discussion, and he rises, or rather darts up from his seat, plunging at once into 
the very heart of his subject, without exordium or apologetic preface. In fact, you have for 
a few seconds heard a voice, pitched in alto, monotonous and rather shrill, pouring forth words 
with inconceivable velocity, ere you. have become aware that a new speaker, and one of no common 
order, has broken in upon the delwite. A few seconds more, and cheers— perhaps from all 
parts of the House- rouse you from your apathy, compelling you to follow that extremely 
voluble and not very enticing voice in its rapid course through the subject, on which the 

speaker is entering, with a resolute determination, it. seems, never to pause. You think of an 

express train that does not stop even at. the chief stations. On, on, he speeds, in full reliance 

on his own momentum, never stopping for words, never stopping for thoughts, never hailing 
for an instant, even to take breath -his intellect gathering new vigour as he proceeds, hauling 
the subject after him, and all its possible attributes and illustrations with the strength of a 

giant, leaving a line of light on the pathway his mind has trod, till, unexhausted and 

apparently inexhaustible, lie brings this remarkable effort, to a close by a peroration so highly 
sustained in its declamatory power, so abounding in illustration, so admirably framed to crown 
and clench the whole oration, that surprise, even if it lias begun to wear off, kindles anew, 

and the hearer is left utterly prostrate and powerless by the whirlwind of ideas and emot;*ns 

that lias swept over him.” 

Macaulay showed in his oratory that happy gift which so conspicuously distinguishes his 

writings of making a subject interesting by allusion 
and anecdote. Indeed, there is a striking resemblance 



of thought and construction between the two. As 
Francis puts it, “His speeches read like essays, as 
his essays read like speeches.” An excellent example 
of his oratorical style is furnished by a speech he 
delivered in February, 1845, on the new tariff scheme 
introduced by Sir Robert Feel, by which, while 
absolutely prohibitory duties were imposed on foreign 
sugar manufactured by slave labour, raw sugar of 
similar origin was admitted free. The casuistical 
distinction was seized hold of by Macaulay for 
attack. His method was anecdotal. “ I remember,” 
said the eminent historian, “something very like 
the honourable gentleman’s morality in a Spanish 
novel which I read long ago. I beg pardon of the 
House for detaining them with such a trifle, hut 
the story is much to the purjwse. A wandering 
lad, a sort, of (lil Mas, is taken into the service of 
a rich old silversmith, a most pious man, who is 
always telling his beads, who hears mass daily, and 
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observes the feasts and fasts of the 
Church with the utmost scrupulosity. 

The silversmith is always preaching 
honesty and pi«*ty. 4 Never,’ he con- 
stantly repeats to li is young assistant 
— 4 never touch what is not your 
own; never fake liberties with sacred 
things.’ Sacrilege, as uniting theft 
witli profaneness, is the sin of which 
he lias the deepest horror. One day 
while he is lecturing after his usual 
fashion an ill-looking fellow comes 
into the shop with a sack under his 
arm. ‘Will you buy these?’ says 
the visitor, and produces from the 
sack some church plate and a rich 
silver crucifix. ‘Huv them!’ says 
the pious man. ‘ N'o, nor touch 
them- -not for the world. 1 know 
where you got them. 'Wretch that 
you are, have you no care for your 
soul?’ 4 Well, then,’ says the thief, 

4 if you will not buy them, will you 
melt them down for me?’ ‘Melt 
them down?’ answers the silversmith ; 

4 that is (juite another matter.’ He 
takes the chalices and the crucifix 
with a pair of longs; the silver thus 
in bond is dropped into the crucible, 
melted, and delivered to the thief, 
who pays down five pistoles and 
decamps with his booty. The young servant stares at this strange scene; but the master very 
gravely resumes his lecture. 4 My son,’ he says, ‘take warning bv that sacrilegious knave, and 
take example by me. Think what a load of guilt lies on his conscience*! You will see him 
hanged before long. Hut as to me, you saw that 1 would not touch the*- stolen property. I 
keep these tongs for such occasions, and thus l thrive in the fear of (ioil, and manage to turn 
an honest jienny.’” The House laughed hugely at Macaulay’s whimsical story, and even Peel’s 
severe features relaxed as its applicat ioti to the subject-matter of the debate became obvious. 

To Macaulay belongs the rare honour of having made a speech which turned the balance 
of voting in the House. The occasion was the second reading of Lord Mahon's Copyright 
Bill, introduced in the session of 1842. In this measure if was sought to extend the copyright- 
of a book to a period twenty-five years after the death of an author. Macaulay, who in the 
previous session had successfully opposed a similar bill introduced by Serjeant Talfourd, brought 
forward an alternative scheme giving protection for forty-two years reckoned from the date 
of publication. His speech in elucidation of his plan was, as his biographer remarks, “as 
amusing as an essay of Elia, and as convincing as a proof of Euclid.” With a wealth of 
illustration drawn from his well-stored mind he showed that the effect of the bill, if carried, 
would be to give prolonged protection to some of the worst works of an author, and to afford 
inadequate protection to the best. -0n the other hand, his own proposal, if adopted, he 
maintained would ensure protection to the most valuable of an author’s works. “To Lear , 
to Macbeth , to Othello , to The Faery Queen , to Paradise Lost , to Bacon’s 4 Novum Organuin ’ 
and 4 De Augmeutis,’ to Locke's 4 Essay on the Human Understanding,’ to Clurendon’s 4 History,’ 
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to Hume's ‘History/ to Gibbon’s ‘History/ 
to Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations/ to Addison’s 
Sjxctator , to almost all the great works of 
Burke, to ‘Clarissa’ and ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison/ to ‘Joseph Andrews/ ‘ Tom Jones/ 
and ‘Amelia,’ and, with the single exception 
of ‘ Waverley/ to all the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, I give a longer term of 
copyright than my noble friend gives. Can 
he match that list ? Does not that list 

contain what England has produced greatest 
in many various ways — juietry, philosophy, 
history, eloquence, wit, skilful i>ortraiture of 
life and manners? T confidently, therefore, 
call on the Committee to take my plan in 
preference to the plan of my noble friend.” 
The speech made a marked impression on 
t lie House. At its conclusion Sir Robert Peel 
walked across the floor and assured Macaulay 
that it had radically altered his views on 
the subject. Other important members 
made a like confession. In fact, it was 
clearly demonstrated that the closely reasoned 
arguments of the historian had profoundly 
altered the situation as it existed at the 
commencement of the debate. In the result 
Macaulay's plan was adopted substantially 
without modification, and “he enjoyed the 
satisfaction of having framed, according to his 
mind, a statute which may fairly be described 
as the charter of his craft, and of having 
added to Hansard what are by common consent allowed to be among its most readable pages.” 1 

Another of Macaulay’s speeches of this period which won even grealer celebrity was his 
criticism of the Maynooth Grant on the second reading of the measure introduced by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1845. “Was such a feat of legislation ever seen?” asked Macaulay. “And 
can we wonder that the eager, honest, hot-headed Protestants, who raised you to power in the 
confident hope that you would curtail the privileges of the Roman Catholics, should stare and 
grumble when you propose to give public money to the Roman Catholics? Can we wonder 
that., from one end of the country to the other, everything should be ferment and uproar, 
that petitions should night after night whiten all our benches like a snowstorm? Can we 
wonder that the people out of doors should be exasperated by seeing the very men who, when 
we were in office, voted against the old grant to Maynooth, now pushed and pulled into the 
House by your whippers-in to vote for an increased grant? The natural consequences follow. 
All those fierce spirits whom you halloed on to harass us now turn round and begin to worry 
you. The Orangeman raises his war-whoop ; Exet er Hall sets up its bray ; Mr. Macneile shudders 
to see more costly dress than ever provided for the priests of Baal at the table of the Queen ; 
and the Protestant operatives of Dublin call for impeachments in exceedingly bad English. 
But what did you exjiect? Did you think when, to serve your turn, you call the Devil up, 
that it was as easy to lay him as to raise him.” 

Macaulay’s outspoken utterances on this occasion had far-reaching results for him personally. 
His phrase, “The bray of Exeter Hall,” caused deep offence to his constituents, and it was one 

1 Trevelyan’s “Life of Macaulay." 
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of the contributory causes, if not, indeed, the chief, which brought about his defeat at Edinburgh 
in 1847. There was a likelihood at the time that the rebuff, so humiliating to one of Macaulay's 
proud nature, would have led to his complete retirement from jHilitical life. But, five years 
later the Edinburgh people voluntarily undertaking to make amends for their previous harsh 
conduct, the historian stood again and was returned at the head of the poll. During the few 
remaining years of his Parliamentary life lie made some notable coni ri hut ions to debates in 

the House. What he himself regards as his “very !>est speech” was one delivered in 185.*! 

on the factory question. In this lie made effective use of the analogy of the Sunday to defend 
the principle of regulating the hours of labour. “Man,” he said “man is the great instrument, 
that produces wealth. The natural difference between Campania and Spitsbergen is trifling 
when conquired with the difference between a country inhabited by men full of bodily and 
mental vigour and a country inhabited bv men sunk in bodily and mental decrepitude. 

Therefore it is that we are not poorer, but richer, because we have rested from our labour one 

day in seven. That day is not lost. While industry is suspended, while the plough lies in 
the furrow’, while the Exchange is silent, while no smoke ascends from the factory, a process 
is going on quite as important, 1o the wealth of nations as anv process which is jierformed 
on more busy days. Man, the machine of machines, the machine compared vnth which all 
the contrivances of the Watts and the Arkwrights are worthless, is repairing and winding up, 
so that he returns to his lalxmrs on the Monday with clever intellect, with livelier spirits, with 
renewed corporal vigour. Never will 1 believe that what makes a population stronger, and 
healthier, and wiser, and better, can ultimately make it jioorcr. You try to frighten us by 
telling us that in some Herman factories the young work seventeen hours in the twenty-four; 
that they work so hard that among thousands there is not one who grows to such a stature 
that he can be admitted into 


the army ; and you ask 
whether, if we pass this bill, 
we can possibly hold our own 
against such competition as 
this. Sir, I laugh at the 
thought of such competition. 
If ever we are forced to yield 
the foremost place among 
commercial nations, we shall 
yield it, not to a race of 
degenerate dwarfs, but to some 
people pre-eminently vigorous 
in body and mind.” 

Though Macaulay had in 
a marked degree what is 
familiarly known as “the ear 
of the House,” he never com- 
manded that power over its 
emotions which was wielded by 
its greatest orators. Memt>ers 
listened to him with eager 
attention, and occasionally, as 
in the cast* of the copyright 
speech, deferred to- his view’s ; 
but they wore hardly stirred 
by him. Francis, in his dis- 
criminating sketch, attributes 
this partial failure to Macaulay’s 
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*• in vet orate habit of preparing bis speeches, even to the very words and phrases, and committing 
them to memory long before the hour of delivery.” Some opinions of members of the Press 
Gallery, cited by Sir George Trevelyan, strengthen the view that undue elaboration diminished 
1 lie oratorical effectiveness of the great man’s utterances, and though the biographer endeavours 
with some success to show that there was considerably less of preparation than the world 
supposed, it is unquestionable that t lie prevailing impression created was that of a lack of 
spontaneity and earnestness in bis vigorous rhetoric. When, however, the worst lias been said 
of the speeches, they will remain with Burke’s orations amongst the most fascinating contribu- 
tions to the store of Parliamentary erudition. 

Contemporaneously with the Parliamentary experiences of Macaulay was passed the jKilitical 
apprenticeship of one who, having made a great reputation in the domain of literature, was to 
achieve an even more* illustrious position in the field of statesmanship. It. scarcely needs to lie 
stated that the reference is to P>etijaniin Disraeli. Of all the strange figures which Hit across 
the stage at Westminster his, perhaps, is the* strangest and most romantic. Jewish by birth — 
an alien, as his political enemies were too prone to call him — destitute of the family connections 
which had been the dower of many great statesmen of an earlier day, with strong prejudices to 
fight against and bitter rivalries and jealousies to overcome, lie with a steadfastness of pur|>ose 
and a political prescience which amounted almost to an inspiration forged his way to the 
topmost rung of the ladder of fame, leaving liehind him finally a name which ranks with the 
greatest in Parliamentary history. 

An oft-told but ever-engrossing tale is that of Disraeli’s first, speech in the House of 



Foreign Secretary in 1K2H under the Duke of Wellington, and again in 1841 under Sir 
Hubert Teel ; head of the Coalition Ministry of 18&2. 


Commons. Young and politically 
inexperienced, hut with a confident' 
belief in bis own | savers, be 
bad taken bis seat on the opening 
of the first Parliament of Queen 
Victoria on Novernlier 20th, 1H:17, us 
member for Maidstone, llis fame as 
a novelist had then been established 
beyond the (waver of detraction, but 
sweet, as the incense of literary success 
w r as, it did not satisfy his ambitious 
nature. Political distinction was the 
goal of bis aspirations, as perhaps it 
had ever been from the time he had 
reached manhood. With ill-concealed 
impatience he waited the opportunity 
of making an effective detmt. It 
came, or he thought it did, on 
December 7th, in a debate on a 
question arising out of some Jrish 
election petitions. Earlier there, had 
been a sharp passage, of arms between 
Sir Francis Burdett and (yConnell. 
The former had accused the Liberator 
of encouraging assassination, and said 
that there were many people then 
living in Ireland under a system of 
terrorism u more }>owerful and terrible 
than that which existed under Bobes- 
pierre in France.” Not to be outdone 
in vituperation, O’Connell, after 



Front a druid it y by T. WulUr H. /. 


DISRAELI’S FTRST SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OK COMMONS. 

11 1 liavu begun several times many things, and I luive often succeeded lit last. Ay, sir, thoagh i sit down now, the time will come when 

you will bear ino." 
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entering into a defence of his position as a political leader, and mentioning that he had 
foregone judicial preferment, in order to continue his independent, career, concluded with the 
words, “Is it for that sacrifice that I am now vilified and traduced by an old renegade.” Tt 
was at this juncture that Disraeli stepped into the breach. Jie was a strikingly handsome young 
man, somewhat of a dandy in his dress, and with an air of easy grace which bespoke more than a 
passing acquaintance with salons. When he arose, as he did the instant that. O’Connell resumed 
his seat, all eyes were turned towards him in eager curiosity, as, apart from the personal enmity 
known to exist between him and the Irish leader, there w’as the t/elmt of one of the most. 
]K>pular and fashionable writers of the day to stimulate interest. J I is speech, which commenced 
with the customary apology for indulgence on the plea of inexperience, opened quietly enough, 
but it was speedily made clear that he was not to have fair play. A reference to O’Connell 
provoked interruption, and there were jeers when lie went on to say that he. did not “affect 
to be insensible to the difficulty of my position.” They were renewed when he professed his 
anxiety to bring the subject of the debate back to the proper point. b ‘l wdsh,” said Disraeli, “I 
really could induce the House to give me five minutes more (roars of laughter). 1 stand here 
to-night* sir — (here the noise in the House became so general that the honourable gentleman could 
not proceed for some time; when the confusion had somewhat subsided he said:) -I stand here 
to-night, sir, not formally, but in some degree virtually, the representative of a considerable 
number of members of Parliament (burst s of laughter). Now, why smile ? (cont inued laughter). 
Why envy me ? (here the laughter became loud and general). Why should I not have a tale to 
unfold to-night ? (roars of laughter). Do you forget that band of a hundred and fifty-eight members 
— those ingenuous and inexperienced youths to whose unsophisticated minds the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in those tones of winning pathos (excessive laughter and loud cries of ‘ Question ’).” 

So the interruptions continued, the speaker meanwhile liattling manfully on, determined, 
if possible, to secure a hearing. The report — that of the Morning Chronicle of December 8th, 
1837 — proceeds : “If honourable members think it is fair to interrupt me, 1 will submit 
(great laughter). I would not act so towards any one, that is all I can say (laughter, and cries 

of ‘Go on ! ’). But I beg simply to ask (‘ Oh ! ’ and loud laughter). Nothing is so easy as 

to laugh (roars of laughter). I really W’ish to place before the House what is our position. 
When we remember all this — when we remember that in spite of the support of the honour- 
able and learned gentleman the member for Dublin and his well-disciplined phalanx of 
patriots, and, in spite of this, we remember the amatory eclogue — (roars of laughter) — the old 
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loves and the new loves, that took place between the noble lord the Tityrus of the Treasury 
Bench and the learned Daphne of Liskeard — (lourl laughter and cries of ‘Question’) — which 
appeared as a fresh instance of the amorix redhiteyvutio — (excessive laughter) — when we 
remember at. the same* time that with emancipated Ireland and enslaved England on the one 
hand a triumphant nation, on the other a groaning people, and notwithstanding the noble lord, 

secure on the pedestal of power, may wield in one hand the keys of St. Peter, and ” 

“At this juncture.” proceeds the veracious chronicle, “the honourable member was interrupted 
with such loud and incessant bursts of laughter that it was impossible to know whether he 
really closed his sentence or not.” Then came that historic incident with its prophetic declara- 
tion which will ever he associated with the great statesman’s entrance upon the Parliamentary 
stage. “At last.” savs Mr. James Grant, “ losing all temper, which until then lie had preserved in 
a wonderful manner, he* paused in the middle of a sentence, and looking the Liberals indignantly 
in the face, raised his hands and opened his mouth as wide as its dimensions would permit, and 
said in remarkably loud and almost, terrific tones: 4 1 am not at all surprised at the reception 
which 1 have received. 1 have begun several times many tilings, and I have often succeeded 
at last. Ay, sir, and though I sit down now, the time will come when you will hear me/” 
Despite his brave words Disraeli was intensely mortified at the unmannerly reception lie 
had received. Mr. Grant, describes him as presenting “the very picture of a disappointed man,” 
sitting for the remainder of the evening scarcely exchanging a word with any one. Disraeli’s 
own view was that, his <Ulmt was a failure, but that the failure was not caused by any shorts 
comings on his part, but from the physical powers of his adversaries. “1 can give you no 
idea,” he says in a letter to his sister written the (lay after the delivery of the sj »eech, “how 
bitter, how factious, how unfair they were, and that was like iny first debut at Aylesbury, 
and ]>erhaps in that sense may be auspicious of ultimate triumph in the same scene. 1 fought 
through all with undaunted pluck and unruffled temj>er, made occasionally good isolated hits 
when there was silence, and finished with spirit when I found a formal display was in- 
effectual. My party backed me well, and no one with more zeal and kindness than Peel — 


cheering me repeatedly, which is not 
bis custom. In the Lobby at the 
division Chandos, wlio was not near 
me while speaking, came up and 
congratulated me. I replied that 
1 thought, there was no cause for 
congratulat ions, and muttered 
‘Failure!’ ‘No such thing,’ said 
Chandos; ‘you are quite wrong. I 
have just seen Peel, and I said to 
him, “ Now tell me exactly what 
you think of I).” Peel replied. 

“ Some of my jwirty were disappointed 
and talk of failure; 1 say just the 
reverse, lie did all that he could 
do under the circumstances. 1 say 
anything but failure ; lie must make 
his way.” ’ ” Peel’s instinct was sound. 
Before many years had elapsed Disraeli . 
had shown beyond cavil his genius 
for political warfare, and shown it, 
curiously enough, at Peel’s expense. 
But this is a story which must * 
be left for treatment in another 



After the picture by Chulon. 

HEN J AMI DISRAELI. 


chapter. 


Ali early ]x>rtrnit. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


TIIE VICTORIAN PARLIAMENTS (< conliiined ). 

The year 1840 brought to a close an agitation which had been earned on throughout the 
country for a long period under the auspices of the Anti-Corn Law League, a body founded at 
Manchester for the purpose of abolishing the import duty on wheat, and thereby enabling the 
whole population to obtain cheaper bread. Charles Pelham A illiers, Richard Cobden, and .John 
Bright are names that will ever be remembered in connection with this great movement. All 
were typical middle-class Englishmen, and they fought the battle with a dogged perseverance 
worthy of the cause. But to Sir Robert Peel is due the credit of actually giving legislative 
effect to the determination of the majority of people. This great, man’s career has already 
been touched ui>on. As was eloquently expressed by his distinguished son, Ijord Peel, he was “ a 
statesman whose history and whose labours are identified with the story and debates of this 
House; whose public services are indelibly written in the records of his country; and Whose 
name is warmly cherished in a multitude of British homes.” For more than half a century 

the restrictions on the im- 
portation of wheat had been 
keenly felt, and from time to 
time the subject was dealt 
with in a small way, the final 
concession a few years previous 
to 1840 being a sliding scale 
duty of 1*. to t'l per quarter, 
according to the market value*. 
Eventually, Sir Robert Peel, 
hitherto the trusted leader of 
the Protect ionist j airtv, became 
convinced of the justice of the 
cry for abolition of the duty, 
and he succeeded in 184(i, in 
spite of the violent opposition 
of many of his own supj>orters» 
in ] Missing into law that measure 
with which his name is so 
closely connected and which 
resulted in the total extinc- 
tion of the import duty on corn 
and in the ultimate adoption 
of the general policy of Free 
Trade. 

The development of Peers 
Free Trade policy was marked 
by fierce and acrimonious 
debates in the Commons, and 
by personal attacks upon the 
Richard. conn kn , m.p., statesman by his old associ- 

One of the principal leaden of the Free Trade movement. ates, wllO regarded him OS the 
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betrayer of their interests. 
Foremost in the frav through- 
out these bitter controversies 
was Disraeli, who, earlier a 
faithful follower and admirer 
of Peel, now became his 
sleepless and unrelenting 
antagon ist. It is not necessary 
for our purposes to inquire 
whether this change of front 
was due to genuine public 
spirit, or whether, as some 
writers represent, to personal 
feeling arising out of Peel's 
neglect of Disraeli in forming 
his Administration. But it 
is to be noted that the o|»en 
antagonism between the two 
was shown before the states- 
man took liis final plunge, 
and arose over matters which 
were not. connected with the 
fiscal question which was 
shortly to hecome the burn- 
ing controversy of the day. 

There was a particularly 
sharp jKissage of arms in the 
session of 1845 over the 
historic episode of the open- 
ing of JVlazzini's letters. 
Disraeli attacked Peel with 
violence, describing him as 
displaying “unusual warmth,” 



Tho eminent utiitoeinan ami orator. 


and observing that it by no means followed that lie felt what he expressed. “The right 
honourable baronet,” lie remarked, “lias too great a mind, and feels too eminent a posit ion, ever 
to lose his temper; but in a popular assembly it is sometimes expedient to enact the part 
of the choleric gentleman. The right honourable gent 1 email touched the red box with emotion. 
1 know from old experience that when one first enters the House these exhibitions are rather 


alarming; and I believe that some of the younger members were much frightened; but J would 
advise them not to lx* terrified. I will tell them that the right honourable baronet will not 
eat them up — will not even resign; the very worst thing he will do will be to toll them to 
rescind a vote.” The next night Sir .Robert Peel replied to the attack. “Notwithstanding the 


provocation of the honourable gentleman,” be said, “1 will not deal so harshly with him as he 
has dealt with me. He undertakes to assure the House that my vehemence was all pretended 
and warmth all simulated. I, on the contrary, will do him entire justice ; I do lxdieve that 
his bitterness was not simulated, but that it was entirely sincere. . . . The honourable gentleman 
is at perfect liberty to give a direct support to a hostile motion, but all 1 ask is, that when 
he gives that support to the motion, let him not say that he does it in a friendly spirit. 


Give tue the avowed, erect, and manly foe 
Finn 1 ca^mcet, perhaps can turn the blow ; 

Hilt of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, O aave me, from a candid friend. 
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Here we meet in delmte with our opponents opj>osite. 

Wo enter into conflict wit-li them, mutually attack- 
ing and repelling attack advertto f route. When 

engaged in that conflict it is certainly not very 
eonveiiiunt, though it may be unavoidable, to have 
a blow aimed at your right flank that you did not 
expect.” Disraeli was not discomfited by this sharp 
attack. A few nights later — on February 28th — he 
crossed swords again with the Premier. " If,” he 
said, “the right honourable gentleman may find it 
sometimes convenient to reprove a supjtorter on his 
right flank — perhaps we deserve it — 1 for one am 
quite prepared to bow the rod ; but really, if the 
right honourable gentleman, instead of having 
recourse to obloquy, would stick to quotation, he 
may roly on it it would be a safer weapon. It is 
one he always wields with the hand of a master; 
and when he does appeal to any authority in prose 
and verse, he is sure to be successful, partly because 
he seldom quotes a passage that has not properly 
received the meed of Parliamentary approbation, and 
partly and principally because his quotations are so 
happy. The right honourable gentleman knows 
what the introduction of a great name does in debate — how important is its effect and occasion- 
ally how electrical. He never refers to any author who is not great, and sometimes who is not 
loved — ('aiming for instance. That is a name never to be mentioned, I am sure, in the House 
of Commons without emotion. We all admire his genius; we all, at least most of us, deplore 
his untimely end ; and we all sympathise with him in his fierce struggle with supreme prejudice 
and sublime mediocrity — wit h inveterate foes and with i candid friends.’ The right honourable 
gentleman may be sun* tlmt a quotation from such an authority will always tell — some lilies, 
for example, upon friendship written by Mr. Canning, and quoted bv the right, honourable 
gentleman! The theme, the poet, the speaker — what a felicitous combination! Its effect- in 
debate must bo overwhelming; and I am sure that, were it addressed to me, all that, would 
remain for me would be thus publicly to congratulate the right honourable gentleman, not. only 
on his ready memory, hut on his courageous conscience.” To projierly appreciate the biting 
sarcasm of the speaker it is necessary to recall Peel’s treatment, of Canning when that statesman 
assumed the Premiership on Lord Liverpool's illness. Peel then refused his sup]>ort under 
circumstances which were considered at the time to reflect, upon his fidelity to a political associate. 

Peel, replying to Disraeli’s gibes, expressed the hope that, the latter, “ having discharged 
the accumulated virus of the last week,” now felt more at his ease than he was. Put he 
would not condescend to “reciprocate personalities” with his critic. He would merely remark 
U]K)ii the strangeness of the fact that Disraeli’s mind had by an accidental quotation suddenly 
und for the first, time awakened to the enormity of his (Peel’s) conduct. 

These interchanges of courtesies were but the preliminary to the battle royal which was 
to be waged between the two over the question of free Trade. On March 17lh, on a motion 
for the allotment, of a portion of t.he surplus to the relief of the agricultural interest, Disraeli 
unmasked his guns. He contrasted Peel's strong Protectionist utterances when in opposition 
with his then partial attitude to the cause of Free Trade. “There is no doubt,” he said, “a 
great difference in the right honourable gentleman’s demeanour as Leader of the Op]>oHition 
und as Minister of the Crown. But that’s the old story : you must not contrast too strongly 
the hours of courtship with the years of possession. ’Tis very true that the right honourable 
gentleman’s conduct is different. 1 remember him making his Protection speeches. They were 
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the best speeches I ever heard. It was a great thing to hear the right honourable gentleman 
say, ‘ I would sooner be the leader of the gentlemen of England than i>ossess the confidence of 
sovereigns.’ That was a grand thing. We don’t hear much of ‘the gentlemen of England’ 
now. But what of that? They have the pleasures of memory, the charms of reminiscences. 
They were his first love, and though he may not kneel to them now as in the. hour of passion, 
still they can recall the past; and nothing is more useless and unwise than these scenes of 
crimination and reproach, for we know that in all these cases, when the beloved object, has 
ceased to charm, it is in vain to appeal to the feelings.” Concluding his speech, Disraeli said: 
“For my part, if we are fo have Free Trade, I, who honour genius, prefer that such measures 
should be proposed by the honourable member for Stockport (Cobden), than by one who, 
through skilful Parliamentary manoeuvres, lias tampered with the generous confidence of a great 
people and a great party. For myself, l care not what may be the result. Dissolve, if you 
please, the Parliament that you have betrayed, and appeal to the people, who, I believe, mis- 
trust you. For me there remains this at least— the opportunity of expressing thus publicly 
my belief that a Conservative Government is an Organised Hypocrisy.” Peel retorted cm his 
assailant by quoting some Disraelian speeches delivered in 1842, eulogistic of Peel's fiscal 
policy, and by contemptuously remarking that he then hold in the same estimation the 
panegyric with which he now regarded the attack. The long-drawn duel was resumed later 
in the session when Peel introduced his bill increasing the grant to the Maynootli College. 
Disraeli savagely attacked Peel’s statesmanship a:; evidenced by his treatment of this question. 
He described him as “the Parliamentary middleman” — “a man who bamboozles one [>arty 
and plunders the other till, having 


obtained a position to which lie is 
not entitled, he cries out: * Let us 
have no party questions, but fixity of 
tenure.’ ” Bringing his speech to a 
close, he remarked : “ Let us in this 
House re-echo that which 1 believe 
to be the sovereign sentiment of this 
country ; let us tell persons in high 
places that cunning is not caution, 
and that habitual perfidy is not, high 
policy of State. . . . I jet. us bring 
back to this House that which it 
has for so long a time j»ast l>een 
without — the legitimate influence 
ami salutary cheek of a constitutional 
Opposition. That is what the country 
requires, what the country looks for, 
lief us do it at once in the only 
way in which it can be done, by 
dethroning this dynasty of deception, 
by putting an end to the intoler- 
able yoke of official desjmtism and 
Parliamentary mqiosture.” 

Disraeli’s attacks reached their 
culminating point in the session of 
1846, when the bill for the abolition 
of the Com Laws was introduced and 
carried. His first, and in some 
respects his greatest, speech was 
delivered in the debate on the address 
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after Pool had unfolded his policy. After the statesman had spoken, there was a momentary pause, 
which seemed to indicale that serious issue was not to be joined that evening. Disraeli, however, 
perceived his opportunity, and lie took i(. Kising in his seat, he, amid the rousing cheers of 
the discontented Protectionists, denounced the Ministerial policy with an adroitness which showed 
beyond cavil his great, qualities as a political leader. It has been suggested by a popular his- 
torian that but for 1 his intervention on Disraeli’s part Peel’s Protectionist following might- never 
have gone* into open revolt. Put great as the speech was, and still greater the genius which 
inspired its delivery at. the part icular juncture it was delivered, it can hardly have exercised that 
remarkable influence. What, however, it- undoubtedly did do was to give cohesiveness to the 
disaffected ranks, and personally to elevate Disraeli to the position of the mouthpiece of the 
parly, and one of its principal leaders. Throughout this memorable session the fight was 
mantained, with Disraeli as the principal champion of the abandoned ereed. It was a losing 
battle, but, it was fought with a spirit and a resolution which had seldom been equalled in 
similar circumstances. Disraeli’s final speech on the third muling of the bill on May 15th 
was a striking piece of declamatory oratory. “Even now,” he said— “even now, in this last 
scene of the drama, when the party whom he unintentionally betrayed is to be unintentionally 
annihilated — even now the right honourable gentlemen, faithful to the law of his being, is 

, . going 1° ] )ass ft project which 1 believe 



J'l'uiii a tk tU'h hi/ Count D'Ortay. 


it is matter of notoriety is not. of 
his own invention. It. is one which 
may have been modified, but which 1 
believe has been offered to another 
Government, and by that Government 
lias been wisely rejected. Why, sir. 
these are matters of general notoriety. 
After the day that the right, honour- 
able gentleman made his first exposition 
of his schemes, a gentleman well 
known to the House, and learned in 
all the political secrets behind the 
scenes, met me and said : ‘ Well, what 
do you think of your chief’s plan?’ 
Not knowing exactly what to say, but 
taking up a phrase which has been 
much used in the House, 1 observed : 
‘Well, 1 sup|»ose it is a great and 
comprehensive plan.* ‘Oh!’ he replied, 
‘we know all about, it; it was offered 
to us. It was not his plan ; it’s 
Popham’s plan.’ And is England to 
be governed by Popham’s plan ? Will 
he go to the country with it? Will 
he go with it to that ancient and 
famous England that, once was governed 
by statesmen — by Kurlcighs and by 
Walsinghams, by Jiolingbrokes and by 
Walpoles, by a Chat ham and a Canning. 
Will he go to it with this fantastic 
scheme of some presumptuous pedant ? 


LOUT) WILLIAM UKOUUK CAVENDISH TVENTINCK, M.P. (KNOWN AS 
LOltD (lUOltOK JIKNT1KCK), 

Ixwdurof tho rrotectioiifet party in the llouw of Common* filter the adoption of 
Free Trade principle* by Sir Robert Pool. 


1 won’t believe it. I have that con- 
fidence in the common sense, I will 
say the common spirit, of our country- 
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inen, and I believe they will not long 
endure this huckstering tyranny of the 
Treosnry Bench — those political pedlars that 
bought their party in the cheapest market 
and sold us in the dearest.” 

Sir Robert Peel, in his reply to this 
vigorous speech, said it would be offering an 
insult to the country if he were to con- 
descend to bandy personalities on such an 
occasion. He foresaw that the course which 
he had taken from a sense of public duty 
would, as its inevitable result, lead to the 
forfeiting of friendships which he most highly 
valued; “but,” he went on, “the smallest 
of all the penalties which 1 anticipated were 
the continued venomous attacks of the 
member for Shrewsbury.” Afterwards he 
remarked that it was strange that if his 
character was wluit Disraeli had described 
it, that }M)litician should have been so ready 
to give him his support in 1841. “It is 
still more surprising,” proceeded Peel, “that 
he should have been ready, as 1 think he 
was, to unite his fortunes with mine in office, 
thus implying the strongest proof which any 

public man can give of confidence in the honour and integrity of a Minister of the Crown.” 

These not too elevating personal controversies between Peel and Disraeli were protracted 
for some time longer, and though they added to the excitement, aroused by the debate, they 
had little effect on the fate of the Repeal Bill. On May loth the measure passed its third 
reading by a majority of ninety-eight. Peel’s triumph was short-lived. The disaffected 
sections, discomfited on the main issue, sought by a side wind to accomplish their purpose. 
They joined forces on an Irish Coercion Bill which had been introduced earlier in the session. 
With unexampled virulence, Peel was attacked by Lord George Bentinek, the Protectionist, 
leader, and by Disraeli. For controversial purposes the old story of Peel’s ill- treatment of 
Canning was revived, and there were long and acrimonious debates on points raised in this 
connection of a purely jiersonul interest. Peel held his ground w T ell against the attacking 
iwirty, and satisfactorily vindicated himself from the charge of treachery to Canning. But 
he could not altogether remove the effect produced by the efforts of the adroit nml tireless 
tactician who was pitted against him. A speech delivered by Disraeli on June loth on the third 
night of the debate on the Irish Coercion Bill was particularly damaging. In this he went 
exhaustively into the question of Peel's relations with Canning, and, concluding, said: “I ask 
the right honourable gentleman why Ireland was his great difficulty, and whether, if he had acted 
with frankness to Mr. Canning in reference to his communication with Jjord Liver] tool in 1825, 
Ireland would have been his great difficulty. This the right, honourable gentleman must feel at 
the present moment, when we are about again to divide on an Irish question — a division which 
may he fatal to the continuance of his power. It is Nemesis that inspires this debate and 
dictates this division, and seals with the stigma of Parliamentary reprobation the catastrophe 
of a sinister career.” Peel was manifestly shaken by this attack. He arose “confused and 
suffering.” He said lie had no right to reply, but continued to make deprecatory and feeble 
observations. Finally, he called upon the House “ to suspend their judgment until an 
opportunity for reply came.” 1 Five days later he delivered a full reply to the criticisms and 

1 Disraeli’s 41 Life of Bentinek.” 



JOHN AllTHUlt ltOKDl’CK, A1.J\ 

(*‘ Oltl Tenr’cm "), ninny yenra member for Sheffield. 
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charges made in Disraeli’s speech, but it was then too late to remove the injurious effect that 
had been created. When on Thursday, June 25th, the division was taken on the second 
rending of the Coercion Bill, there was a strong coalition of forces inimical to the Minister, with 
the result that he was defeated by 292 votes to 219 — a majority of seventy-three. It was a strange 
division. Disraeli hits off its most striking characteristics in his picturesque way in his “ Life 
of Bentinck ” : “ More than a hundred Protectionist members followed the Minister ; more 
than eighty avoided the division — a few of these, however, had piired ; nearly the same number 
followed l»rd George Bentinck. But it was not merely their numbers that attracted the 
anxious observation of the Treasury Bench as the Protectionists passed in defile before the 
Minister to the hostile Lobby. It was impossible that he could have marked them without 
emotion*; the flower of that great party which had been so proud to follow one who had been 
bo proud to lead them. They were men to gain whose hearts and the hearts of their fathers 
had been the aim and exultation of his life. They had extended to him an unlimited 
confidence and an ‘admiration without stint. They stood by him in the darkest hour, and liad 
borne him from the depths of desjMiir to the proudest of living jositions. ltight or wrong, 
they were men of honour, breeding, and refinement, high and generous character, great weight 
and station in the country, which they had ever placed at his disposal. They had been not 
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only his followers, but. his friends; had joined in the same pleasures, drunk from the same cup, 
and in the pleasantness of private life had often forgotten together the cures and strife of 
politics. . . . When Prince Metternich was informed at Dresden with great ostentation that the 
Emperor had arrived, * Yes — hut without his army/ was the reply. Sir Robert Peel was still 
First Minister of England as Napoleon remained Emperor for a while after Moscow. . . . The 
news that the Government were not only beaten, blit bv a majority so large as seventy-three, 
began to circulate. An incredulous murmur passed it along the Treasury Bench. ‘Tliev say 
we are beaten bv seventy-three/ whispered the most important member of the Cabinet in a tone 
of sfirprise to Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert Peel did not reply or even turn his head. He 
looked very grave and extended his chin, as was his habit when annoyed, and cared not to 
speak. He began to comprehend his position and that the Emperor was without his army.” 

After the defeat on the Coercion Bill there was no alternative left to the Ministry but to 
resign. They were the less concerned at this necessity as on the very night that the adverse 
vote had been registered the Repeal Bill had passed its final stage in the House of Lords by 
a substantial majority. Peel, in a speech announcing his ret i remen t, paid a tribute to Richard 
Cobden, whom lie described as a man acting from pure and disinterested motives, with 
untiring energy, and who by appeals to reason enforced the necessity of the measures with an 
eloquence the more to he admired because unaffected and unadorned, and whose name ought 
to he associated with their success.” And speaking of himself, Peel in exalted language! 
descrilied his feeling with relation to the last act. of his official career. “ T shall leave 
a name execrated by every monopolist, who, from loss honourable motives, clamours for 
Protection because it conduces to bis own individual benefit; but it may be that 1 shall 

leave a name sometimes re- 
membered with expressions 
of good-will in the abodes 
of those? whose lot it is to 
labour and to earn their 
daily bread by the? sweat of 
their brow, when they shall 
recruit their exhausted 
strength with abundant and 
unt axed food, the sweeter 
because it is no longer 
leavened by the sense of 
injustice.” This speech 
marked the close of Peel's 
official life. But until he 
met with his untimely end 
by a fall from his horse on 
Constitution Hill on June 
21st, 1850, lie continued a 
distinguished and respected 
member of the House. 

The Collapse of the Peel 
Ministry left parties in a 
great, slate of confusion. 
Riven in twain by the Free 
Trade question, the Conserva- 
tives sat on opi>otiitc sides 
of the House — the Pro- 
tectionists sharing the Liberal 
benches with the Whigs and 
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Radicals, and the Peebles taking 
their place on the Opposition 
benches. Lord John Russell, 
u] ion whom the Premiership now 
devolved, endeavoured with but 
indifferent success to conduct 
the Administration amid these 
curiously conflicting elements. 
It was not long before the Pro- 
tect ion ists drifted into an atti- 
tude of hostility, and in the 
session of 1847 their position as 
antagonists of the Ministry was 
formally marked by their taking 
their seats on the Opposition 
benches. Disraeli continued, 

4 is in the later period of the? 
Peel Administration, to take a 
conspicuous part in the direction 
of the Protectionist policy, and 
when Lord George Dentinck 
died suddenly on Sejitember 281 h, 
1848, lie was recognised as his 
successor in the* leadership. With 
consummate skill he directed for 
the next few years tin* fortunes 
of the party, prosecuting mean- 
while that system of education 
which was to create out of the 
sturdy and uncompromising 
Toryism of the opponents of 
Corn Law Repeal that, compact 
body of progressive Conservative 
opinion which was in the not 
distant future to have a domi- 
nating influence in the direction 
of national affairs. His attacks 
on the Ministry ranged over a 
wide field, and though his most 
effective work was done in the 
domain of domestic and fiscal 
policy, he did not neglect the 
Government's conduct of foreign 
affairs, which, in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s masterful hands, supplied 
many openings for criticism. 
On June 17th, 1850, a vote of 
censure 011 the. ] >olicy of the 
Foreign Secretary was carried 
in the House of Lords, and Disraeli 
was urged by Ixird John Russell 
to submit a similar vote iu the 



From the painting by Sir Fraud* Grant, P.R.A. in the National Portrait Gallery. 
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chamber might he tested. Disraeli, however, 
like a good tactician, declined to commit him- 
self to a course which he knew would result 
in a vote favourable to Ministers. It was left 
to Roebuck to raise the question. The action 
of this ]M>liticiun led to a prolonged debate, in 
which Palmerston made a memorable speech. 
He spoke for several hours, “from the dusk of 
a summer evening to the dawn of a summer 
morning.” In concluding his oration lie gave 
utterance to some sentences which have lx ‘come 
historic. “1 fearlessly challenge,” lie said, “the 
verdict which this House, as representing a 
political, a commercial, a constitutional country, 
is to give on t he question now brought before 
it — whether the principles on which the foreign 
policy of her Majesty's Government lias been 
conducted, and the sense of duty which lias 



led us to think ourselves hound to afford pro- 
tori ion to our fellow-subjects abroad, are proper 
WI,SK ' and fitting guides for those who are charged 

. 1 . AiiiiiiniHtntti.nl. the government, of hn gland ; and whether. 

as the Roman in days of old hold himself free 
from indignity when lie could say, ‘ Civis Romanud mni* so also a British subject, in whatever 
land he may he, shall feel confident that the watchful eye and strong arm of England will 
protect him against, injustice and wrong.” 


Palmerston’s vindication of his policy was regarded as complete and convincing, and the 
detail e left the Government, so far us the external 


affairs of f he country were affected, stronger than ever. 
It. was in its home administration that the Conserva- 
tive' Opposition found the opportunity which at. last 
brought them success and gave to Disraeli his first 
Ministerial preferment. On February lltli, 1852, 
a motion for the relief of agricultural distress 
submitted from the Opposition I iciichcs was rejected 
only by the small majority of fourteen in a full 
House. This moral victory for the Opposition was 
followed on February 20th by the real triumph of 
the carrying against the Government of a motion 
for the reduction of the franchise by the over- 
whelming majority of one hundred and sixty-two. 
On February 24th 1/ml John Russell announced 
the resignation of the Ministry. After a fruitless 
attempt by Lord Stanley to form a Government, 
Lord John Russell resumed the direction of ’affairs 
with liis old colleague's, hut it wus soon made clear 
by further defeats in the House of Commons that 



his position was an untenable one. A serious rupture 
between the Premier and Palmerston, culminating 
in the latter's dismissal from office, was the fund 
determining factor in the business. Defeated on 
an amendment proposed by Lord Palmerston to a 


From a drawing In; George Richmond, R.A. 
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By kind permission of the Honorable W% F. A . Smt'h. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
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bill brought, in by Lord John Russell for the establishment of a militia force, the Government 
withdrew the measure, and a few days later— on February 23rd— the resignation of Ministers 
was formally announced. Lord Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, was called upon to form a new 
Administration. He accepted the duty, and with Disraeli as his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the leader of the House of Commons sought to carry on the government of the country 
with the unstable elements to his hand. The Ministerial position, precarious from the first, 
was not strengthened by the general elections which took place in the late summer. When 
the ne^ Parliament met on November 11th, it had to face a formidable array of hostile forces 
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in a coalition of the Liberals and the Perlites. Issue was joined on the Budget, which was 
introduced by Disraeli on December 4th in an able speech which occupied five hours in 
delivery. The Ministerial proj»osals were hotly assailed. Whigs, Radicals, and Peebles united 
in uncompromisingly condemning them. Disraeli defended himself with characteristic skill. 
Carrying the war into the enemy’s camp, lie assailed the combination which had been formed 
against him. “Yes,” he remarked, “1 know what I have to face. I have to face a coalition. 
The combination may be successful. A coalition has before this been successful. But coalit ions, 
though successful, have always found this — that their triumph has been brief. This, too, I 
know— that England does not love coalitions. I appeal from the coalition to that public 
opinion which governs this country — to that public opinion whose mild and irresistible 
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/•'ruin, a dfuiriny hy liatryf Ithimioinf, ll.A. 

CKOIIMK DOUfiLAS CAMCJUiLL, KlUJITH D1JK15 Ol-* 
AHUYLL, K.U., 

S«*«*retJiry for hiilia in Mr. UlatUloiir'K first Administration. 


influence can 1 control even the decrees of Parliu- 
merits, and without whose support tin 1 most august 
■ jr and ancient institutions arc but ‘the baseless 

Jjm' fabric of a vision.'” 

g||r ' This speech of Disraeli’s was not only a notable 

one in itself ; it was remarkable for the reply it. 
' ■jjJpP elicited. The Chancellor of the Exchequer's an- 

t agonist -was William Ewart Gladstone. This great. 

Wjj^r man, who had come into Parliament as member 

for Newark as far back as January, 183o, had, 
with t lu’i aid of his exceptional talents, built up 
for himself a great, reputation as a debater and 
v a Parliamentary tactician. llis earliest leanings 
■' were towards Toryism, but when the Free Trade 

' f question split up the Conservative party, he took 

his place amongst the Peebles and gradually 
drifted further and further away from his old 
]H)sition of stern unbending Toryism. The rise* 
of Disraeli to a commanding position in the 
/•v«m a drmriny h# tinny,' ii.a. Conservative councils strengthened tin 1 bent of 

« W,,WK JK,l,nr - AH «A3iniKm KIMIITH niiKK of his miu( i towards Liberal ism. Between him and 

AHUYLL, K.O., , .... , , _ . 

4 . fl ...... .. the novelist-politician there had iii‘Vc k r been anv 

Si'(Ti?tiiry fi»r hulia in Mr. 01ii(Utinii! h fii-Kt AilminiHtriition. 1 _ 

community of intercut, or sentiment. Their ideals 
and aims were different; their pursuits led them into different paths. ..Moreover, in the 
character of each was a strongly marked egotism — if you will, a consciousness of power ~ which, 
quite apart, from divergence of political views, forbade intimate association. For some time 
prior to the period with which we are dealing, 
the way had been prepared for that, con- 
dition of active rivalry which the relations 
of the two were ultimately to assume. But 
there had been no special incident to de- 
monstrate the sharp ant agonism which existed. 

The speech of Gladstone in reply to Disraeli's 
attack on the coalition, however, left no room 
for doubt as to the true position of affairs. 

As Disraeli himself, on a former occasion al- 
ready noted, had availed himself of a passing 
opportunity to strike a deadly blow at Peel’s 
position, so now Gladstone, on the impulse 
of the moment, delivered a stroke which, if 
it was not the direct cause of the defeat of 
the Derby Ministry, contributed in no small 
degree to bring about that result. Spring- 
ing to his feet as soon ns Disraeli had 
finished his observations, lie, amid a scene of 
wild excitement, delivered an impassioned 
attack on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“This speech,” lie said, “is one which must 
be answered, and answered at the moment.. 

The character of England involved lV that of h * Thwaa * A ' " "* - Vrtl<w ' w / m ' 7 a """' y ' 

her public men— the character of England Authoruf .. T i.e Uvnaf thu Lorn 
is at stake. . . . The right honourable gentle- w«.riw. 
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man must permit me to tell him that 
he is not entitled to charge with in- 
solence men of as high position and 
as high character in this House as 
himself. And I must tell him that 
whatever else he has learnt, he lias 
not learnt to keep within those limits 
in discussion, of moderation and of 
forbearance, that ought to restrain 1 he 
conduct and language of every member 
of this House; the disregard of which, 
while it is an offence amongst the 
meanest of us, is an offence of tenfold 
weight when committed by the Leader 
of t he House of Commons.” A storm 
of protest from the Ministerialists 
accompanied the speaker’s ticry torrent 
of oratory, but lie continued his speech 
undismayed, entering into an elaborate 
and destructive analysis of the Budget 
proposals. When, a little later on, 
the division was taken, the criticism 
was shown to have had its effect. 
While 286 voted for the particular pro- 
posal before the House, there wore ;>()/) 
members against it, so that the Govern- 
ment were defeated by a majority of 
nineteen. The resignation of Min- 
isters followed as a matter of course. 


The Karl of Aberdeen now formed a Coalition Ministry, which had as its principal 
members Lord John ltussell, Foreign Secretary ; Jjord Palmerston, Home Secretary; and Gladstone 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Its career was marked by a period of intense national anxiety 
and misgiving owing to the outbreak of the war with Russia in the Crimea. The Parliamentary 
controversies of those perilous times are best remembered for the magnificent oratory of John 
Bright, who, as the Apostle of Peace, fervently protested against the war. In purity of diction, 
felicity of expression, and apt and impressive imagery, the speeches of this statesman at this 
period are hardly equalled, and are certainly not excelled, by anything in the annals of Parlia- 
mentary oratory. One beautiful passage in a speech delivered on February 23rd, 180 /), has 
become* enshrined amongst the rarest gems of # eloquence. The* question under discussion wus 
the policy of the continuance of the war. “I do not suppose,” he said, 44 that your troops are 
to be beaten in actual conflict with the foe, or that they will be driven into the sea; hut 
I am certain that many homes in England in which there now exists a fond hope that the 
distant one may return — many such homes may be rendered desolate when the next mail shall 
arrive. The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land: you may almost hear the 
beating of liis wings. There is no one, as when the first-born were slain of old, to sprinkle 
with blond the lintel and the two side-posts of our doors that he may spare and pass on. He 
takes his victims from the castle of the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage 
of the poor and the lowly : and it iB on l)ehalf of all these classes that 1 make this solemn 
appeal.” 

A wave of emotion swept over the House as these impressive words were uttered. When 
the orator had finished, an intense silence prevailed for a few moments, and then in awed 
accents members turned to each other to discuss the matchless eloquence to which they had 
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just been listening. Not since Pitt had swayed the assembly by his wonderful powers of 
oratory had a speech probably caused so deep an impression. 

The debates on the Crimean war, besides supplying examples of splendid eloquence, were 
fruitful in recriminatory incidents. Both during the continuance of the Aberdeen Ministry 
and the tom of jiower of the Palmerston Administration which succeeded it in 1 8.).), Disraeli 
brought to bear upon Ministers all bis great lowers of destructive criticism, with the result, 
that there were many sharp jiassages of arms across the table — to the interest of members, 
though perhaps not to the edification of the country. Prominently associated with the history 
of this stormy period is the name of John Arthur Roebuck, a politician of great ability, who, 
though he never held office, exercised considerable influence in Parliament during the many 
years he sat for Sheffield. He mode himself an authority on foreign affiiirs, and his keen, 
vigorous addresses, delivered both in the, House and on the platform, were read more widely, 
perhaps, than the utterances of any private — or, as he preferred to call himself, independent - 
member. Amongst bis constituents he was affectionately known by the nickname of “Old 
Tear ’em.” This quaint epithet, which so well suited bis political methods, was derived from 
a s] leech which he delivered at the Cutlers* Feast on September 2nd, 18;>8, on the designs, or 
supjiosed designs, of the Kmpcror of the French. Just previously, the members of the House 
of Commons had visited Cherbourg by invitation, Roebuck, referring to this, observed: “It 
may be said that those who stand in my position ought not to say anything that excites 
national animosity ; and I respond to that sentiment. But, sir, the farmer who goes to sleep 
having placed the watch-dog Tear ’em over his riekyard, hears the watch-dog bark. He, in the 
anger of a half somnolence, says, ‘1 wish Tear ’em would be quiet,’ and bawls out of the 
window 4 Down, Tear ’em ! ’ Tear ’em does go down; the farmer goes to sleep, mid lie is awoke 
by the flashing in his windows of the 
light of his ricks on fire. 1 am Tear 
’em. 1 tell you to beware. What is 
the meaning of Cherbourg ? It is a 
standing menace to England.” 

In the House of Commons Roebuck 
distinguished himself by the brilliancy 
of liis criticisms of the muddling and 
incompetence of the Administration in 
the conduct of the Crimean campaign. 

It was his motion for a Committee of 
Inquiry into the conduct of the war 
that brought, about the downfall of the 
Aberdeen Cabinet in January, ]8;j,5. 

Subsequently he showed himself a bitter 
opponent- of the Administration of I^ord 
Palmerston, though that statesman on 
coming into office accepted his proposed 
Committee of Investigation, losing 
thereby the services of Gladstone, Sir 
James Graham, and Sidney Herbert. In 
one of bis speeches lie spoke of the 
Duke of* Newcastle as 44 a scapegoat, that, 
had lieen sent into the wilderness with 
the sins of the Administration upon his 



head.” Strong exception was taken by 
some of the duke’s old colleagues fQ; 
this assertion, whereupon Roebuck im- 
perturbably replied : 44 Sir, I take shame 
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to myself for once in my life. 
1 have indulged in panegyric, 
hilt, like almost all other men 
who attempt a character to 
which they are not accustomed, 
I have failed in representing 
it, and have failed also most 
completely in making myself 
understood. I did object, to 
making the Duke of Newcastle 
a scapegoat. 1 gave that noble 
duke credit for industry and 
good intentions, and I said 
that lie lmd (lone his duty 
according to his ability. Then 
1 am turned round upon be- 
cause' 1 am said to have eulo- 
gised the*! nobles duke.” 

With Palmerston Roebuck 
had many sharp passages, but 
the statesman entertained no 
enmity — indeed, if we may 
judge from a story which Roe- 
buck himselflonee told, the old 
peer had a strong liking for 
his very candid critic. Having 
business to transact with the 
peer, Roebuck, about the 1 period 
of the American Civil War, 
waited upon him just after he 
had delivered a strong speech 
to his constituents on the sub- 
ject. of the conflict. “The 
moment 1 got into his room,” 
said Roebuck, “he turned round 
and put out his hands and said, 
‘ Roebuck, Roebuck, what, a 
devilish good speech you made 
at Sheffield ! ’ I said, 4 My lord, I am greatly # obliged to you, and flattered for the hard phrase 
you have used about my speech ’ — though it was a hard one, you know- *1 am very much 
flattered.’ ‘Flattered ?’ lie said. ‘ Why, 1 am entirely of your opinion, though 1 dare not say so.* ” 
Palmerston’s tenure of power was interrupted for a brief period from 1858 to 1850, 
during which the Karl of Derby, with Disraeli as his chief henchman, carried on the 
Administration. Put his hold on the country was strengthened rather than not by the 
foin]K>niry check, and after the general election of 1859 he was reinstalled at the head of 
the Ministry with a weight of popularity behind him which made his position practically 
impregnable — indeed, few First Ministers of the Crown have ever enjoyed in so peculiar a 
degree the confidence of their countrymen of all shades of political opinion. His death in 
18G5 created a void in political life which could not be adequately filled. Earl Russell 
assumed the Premiership, and Mr. Gladstone became, for the first time, leader of the 
House of Commons. The Ministry soon got into troubled water over the question of 
Reform. After struggling on for some time against a powerful array of adverse forces, it 
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finally, on June 18th, 18G6, came to grief over an amendment- in Committee, and resigned. 
The return of the Earl of Derby to power, with Disraeli again in the position of Leader 
of the House of Commons, followed. Though unpledged on Reform, the new Ministers 
speedily found that the question was one which brooked no delay. Resolutions were tabled 
dealing with the subject, and these were followed by the production of a bill reducing the 
rating in towns to a £G franchise and making other important changes in the electoral law. 
Such sweeping proposals as these had not been anticipated, and there was much excitement 
in political quarters, which was further increased when it became known that the Government 
had withdrawn this scheme in favour of a measure of universal household suffrage modified by 
various “fancy franchises,” and that, as a consequence three members of the Ministry — liord 
Cranborne (now the Marquis of Salisbury), Lord Carnarvon, and General Peel — bad resigned. 



TUH llOl'SE OF LORDS LI11RARY : THE QUEEN’S ROOM. 

Ono of the room* uf the ouitu not apart fur the convenience of the member* of the Vp|ier lloum*. 

• 

The jmssage of the bill through the House was tempestuous, but dealing in a conciliatory spirit 
with the amendments la-ought forward, Disraeli succeeded in safely carrying the scheme through 
to the third reading stage. His amenability to pressure, as well as his general attitude of 
tolerance towards Reform, excited much criticism. Not the least remarkable attack was that 
made by l^ord Cranborne at, the third reading stage. “ I have heard it said,” observed 

the noble lord, “that tin* bill is a Conservative triumph. If it be a Conservative triumph 

to have adopted the principles of your most determined adversary, the? honourable member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright); if it be a Conservative triumph to have introduced a bill 
guarded with precautions and securities, and to have abandoned every one of those precautions 
and securities at the bidding of your opponents; then in the whole course of your annals I 

will venture to say the. Conservative party lias won no triumph so signal. After all, our 

theory of government is not that a certain number of statesmen should place themselves in 
office and do whatever the House of Commons bids them. Our theory of government is that 
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on each side of the House there should be men supporting definite opinions, and that what 
they have supported in opposition they should adhere to in offiee, and that every one should 
know from the fact of their being in office that those }»articnlar opinions will be supported. 
If you reverse? that and declare that, no matter what a man has supported in opposition, the 
moment lie gets into office it shall he open to him to reverse and repudiate it all, you 
practically destroy the whole basis on which our form of government rests, and you make the 
House ^if Commons a mere scrambling for office. You practically banish all honourable men 
from the political arena, and you will find in the long run that the time will corn e when your 
statesmen will be nothing but political adventurers, and that professions of opinion will be 
looked upon only as so many political mameuvres for the purpose of attaining office.” Lord 
('ran borne went, on to say that even if he deemed the bill to be most advantageous, he should 
still deeply regret “that the position of the executive should have been so degraded as it has 
been in the present session. I should,” lie continued, “deeply regret to find that the 
House of Commons lias applauded a policy of legerdemain. And I should above all things 
regret that this great gift to the people — if great gift you think it — should have been 
purchased by a political betrayal which lias no parallel in our Parliamentary annals, which 
strikes at the root, of all that mutual confidence which is the very soul of our party govern- 
ment, and on which only the strength and freedom of our representative institutions can 
be maintained.” 

]/>rd Cranborne was not the only Conservative who denounced Disraeli’s Reform policy. 
Another vigorous speech in opposition to the measure was made by Mr. Bcresford Hope, who, 
after criticising the conduct of the Ministry, and particularly of the Leader of the House, 
said that, he for one, whether he lost his scat or not, would vote with his whole heart 

Disraeli was quite equal to the occasion. 
He retorted with one of his most sarcastic 
speeches. “I can assure the honourable 
gentleman,” lie said, “that. 1 listened with 
great ] Measure to the invectives he delivered 
against, me. I ml mi re In's style; it is a 
very great ornament, to discussion, but it 
requires practice. T listen with the greatest 
satisfaction to all his exhibitions in this 
House — (Oli ! Oh!) — and when he talks about 
an Asian mystery I will tell him that there 
are Batavian graces in all that he says 
which I notice with satisfact ion, and which 
charm me.” “ Batavian graces,” applied to 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s somewhat ungainly 
style of declamation, clung to that gentleman 
long after the Reform question had passed 
beyond the actual stage of controversy. 
Decidedly Disraeli was a dangerous opponent 
to engage in lingual conflict. 

Later, Disraeli speaking at Kdinburgh 
entered into a general defence of the policy 
of the Derby Ministry in dealing' with 
Reform. “1 had,” he said in a jiassage 
which has become historic, “to prepare the 
mind of the country, and to educate — if it 
be not arrogant to use such a phrase— to 
educate our party. It is a large party, 
and requires its attention to be called to 


and conscience “against the Asian mystery.” 
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questions of this kind with some pressure. I 
had to prepare the mind of Parliament and of 
the country on the question of Keform. That 
was not only with the concurrence of Lord 
Derby, but of my colleagues.” 

In spite of the open disaffection of not a 
few Conservatives and the smouldering discontent 
of others, Disraeli’s position in the Conservative 
party after the passage of the Deform Dill 
remained unshaken. If distrusted, he was yet 
accepted as the only possible leader for the party. 

Consequently, when liord Derby, stricken with 
fatal illness, on February 2. r >th, 18(58, resigned 
the Premiership, and Disraeli was chosen by the 
late Queen as his successor, the selection met 
with general acquiescence in the ranks of the 
Ministerialists. It was an unquiet throne, how- 
ever, which the new Premier was to occupy. He 
immediately found himself face to face with the 
necessity of dealing with the Irish Church 
question, and dealing with it under political 
conditions which rendered failure almost certain. 

At the outset he essayed a tempi wising policy. 

Put his hand was forced by Mr. Gladstone 
giving notice on March 23rd of his famous 
resolutions in favour of the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church. The Govern- 
ment. met the resolutions by an amendment declaring that, any proposition tending towards 
Disestablishment and Disendowment ought to be reserved for the decision of a new Parliament. 
Disraeli fought what he felt from the outset to be a losing contest, with characteristic game- 
ness. llis posit ion was rendered the more difficult by the attacks made on his flank bv Lord 
Cranborne, in whose mind still rankled a sense* of irritation at the treatment of the Keform 
question. The burden of the attacks was the opportunism of Disraeli. In concluding one of 
his speeches, the noble lord said: “I do not pretend to predict the probable course 1 of the right 
honourable gentleman at the head of the Government. I should as soon undertake to tell you 
which wav the weather-cock would point to-morrow.” Disraeli, who could always be reckoned 
on to give as good as he received, was thoroughly equal to the occasion. “The noble lord/’ 
he observed, “is at no time wanting in imputing to us being influenced by not. the most 
amiable motives that can regulate the conduct of public men. I do not- quarrel with the invective 
of the noble lord. The noble lord is a man of great talent, and he has vigour in his language. 
There is great vigour in his invective and no want of vindictiveness. I admit that, now, speaking 
as a critic, and perhaps not an impartial one, 1 must say 1 think it wants finish.” Whether 
l«iord Cranborne’s invective lacked “finish” or not, it was not without its effect, on the general 
political situation. The Government was defeated by majorities of sixty and sixty-five respec- 
tively in divisions on the resolutions. The resignation of Ministers was looked for, but on 
May 4th Disraeli announced that, the decision come to was to dissolve Parliament. Heated 

controversy ensued as to the legitimacy of this step from a const it utional standpoint. Put- 
Ministers adhered to their resolution and continued in office until the aut umn, when the general 
election was held, with disastrous results to the Conservatives. Without waiting for the meeting 
of Parliament, the Government resigned. 

Gladstone was now called upon to assume the supreme political office for the first time. 
He was in the heyday of his splendid powers, with behind him the great reputation gained 
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by lii* brilliant administration of the country’s finunces in four Administrations. During the 
six years that his Administration lasted, several imjiortant reforms were carried, notably the 
Education Act, by the provisions of which the country was for the first time endowed with a 
State system of compulsory elementary education. The Ministry, though strong, had its ups 
and downs. One of the most, humiliating rebuffs it received was over a proposal made in the 
Budget of 1871 bv Mr. Hubert, I^owe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to levy a tax of one 
halfpenny on each box of lucifer matches. Immense excitement, was created by this apparently 
innocent proposal. The match-makers, apprehensive of the effect, that the impost, would have 
on their interests, commenced an agitation against, the Budget. It was regarded with amused 
interest at first, hut. when, on April 24th, a deputation composed of several thousand TSast 
End workers marched in procession to Westminster, the authorities in their turn became 
alarmed. Before the demonstrators arrived at. the Houses of Parliament, they were met by 
the police and dispersed. Subsequently complaint was made in the House of the treatment 
meted out to the match-makers, whereupon the Home Secretary (Mr. Bruce) explained that 
“such a procession was contrary to the law — the law being that no large bodies of persons 
should go either to the Sovereign or to Parliament for the purpose of presenting a petition. 

The number permitted by law does 



not exceed ten persons. The Act 
of George III. known as the One 
Mile Act,” he added, “applies to 
meetings, and provides that, such 
meetings as that of Monday last, 
shall not he held within one mile 
of Westminster.” The vindication 
of the majesty of the law and of 
the privacy of Parliament in the 
case of t he match-makers has afforded 
a precedent which has served to 
keep many awkward movements at, 
arm's length of the Palace of West- 
minster. Where numerous deputa- 
tions have found t heir way into or 
near the legislative precincts, it has 
usually bee mi with the connivance of 
the authorities, or at least with their 
tacit approval. 

The term of office of the Glad- 
stone Administ ration was marked by 
a vigorous controversy relative to 
the expenditure on the Boyai es- 
tablishments. Jt. was at first mostly 
confined to the public platform ; but 
early in the session of 1872 — on 
March 19th — Sir Charles Dilke 
raised the question in the House on 
a motion to inquire into the ex- 
penditure of the Civil List during 
the reign of Queen Victoria. At 
the outset of the debate tlie mover 
of the resolution was interrupted 
by another member, who raised a 
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had outside the House avowed himself a Republican, and the question now arising was whether 
he had not violated the oath of allegiance to her Majesty taken by every member of 
the House. This gave rise to a preliminary scene of disorder, a sort of forecast of what 
followed. The Speaker refusing to decide as to what was consistent or not consistent 
with the oath, Sir Charles Dilke proceeded to state his case, attacking various items of 
expenditure and certain allowances to members of the Koval Family. The speech was admittedly 
an able one, -and attacked principles and not persons. It was listened to with a fair amount 
of attention and was answered bv Mr. Gladstone, then First J^ord of the Treasury. Here the 
House thought the matter should have ended, hut Mr. Aul>eron Herbert rose to address the 
House and was received with overpowering cries of “Divide,” “Oh! Oh!” and other marks 
of disapproval at the continuance of the discussion. Undeterred, Air. Herbert paused, and 
the uproar ceased. Commencing again, the honourable member uttered a few words, when 
the storm broke out anew with such violence that 110 one complete sentence could lie heard; 
again and again lie tried to secure a hearing, only to Ik* overpowered. At length on the 
intervention of the Speaker (Mr. Brand), he was allowed to proceed for a short, space of time. 
But as he began to attack the Constitution of the country, a large body of the members 
on both sides of the House rose and left. .Repeated motions were made to count, out the 
House without success, and attention was then called to the fact that strangers were present, 
and the House was cleared of them — including the Press— by the Sergeant -at -Arms and his 
officers. During the remainder of the honourable member’s speech, cries and interruptions were 
resumed wit li increased vehemence, 
these cries emanating from members 
who had concealed themselves in 
remote and obscure parts of the 
House. Suddenly, amid the general 
uproar and confusion, loud noises 
were heard in imitation of the 
crowing of cocks, whereupon the 
Speaker rose and said that he had 
heard sounds from behind his Chair 
which were grossly disorderly, and 
he could not refrain from expressing 
the 4 pain with which lie* had wit- 
nessed the scene that had just taken 
place. This rebuke from the Chair 
had the? effect of abating the storm, 
and an endeavour was made to 
terminate the proceedings by a 
proposal that the House should at 
once adjourn, hut without, effect. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert was allowed 
to linish his speech, anil a few other 
members taking jMirt in the debate, 
the House divided upon the question, 
with the result/ that 276 voted 
against the projiosal and only two, 
the mover and the seconder, for it. 

Another remarkable scene which 
occurred in the "House of Commons 
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announcement made by Disraeli. as the head of 
the then Administration, that the Government 
were unable to ] irotced with a bill dealing 
with the overloading of merchant ships. The 
statement, as well ns the subject, appeared 
unexciting, but. it had a visible effect upon 
Hr. Samuel Plimsoll, one of the members for 
Derby, who had devoted his best time and 
energy for years to the cause of the sailor, and 
to whom the withdrawal of the bill meant the 
Wight ing of eager hopes and long-formed plans. 
White with emotion, Mr. Plimsoll rose in his 
place and implored the Prime Minister to 
reconsider his decision. In passionate tones he 
exclaimed: “Hundreds and hundreds of brave 
men are sent to death, their wives are made 
widows and their children are made orphans, in 
order that a few speculative scoundrels, in whose 
hearts there is neither the love of God nor 
the fear of God, may make unhallowed gains.” 
Reference was then made to t he loss of certain 
ships whose registered owner bore the name of 
a member of the House representing a seaport 
town. “And,” said Mr. Plimsoll, “I shall ask 
some question about other members of the 
House also. 1 am determined to unmask the 

villains who send to death and destruction ” 

Here" the Speaker rose and asked the honour- 
able member to withdraw the word “ villains 99 
with reference to members of the House. Mr. 


Plimsoll, in impassioned tones, declined to withdraw the statement, and made his way from 
his seat to the table of the House. In one hand he held a written document, which he 
flourished in the face of the Premier and then placed it upon the table. “This is my 
protest,” said he, and then resumed his seat. One course only could be followed by the 
House — that of censuring the member for his disorder. This was, after the lapse of a few 
days, derided ii]K>n, but a carefully written apology w T as then forthcoming from the offender, 
in which he withdrew every expression contrary to Parliamentary usage, but. added that he 
did not withdraw any statement, of fact.. Satisfied with this amend, the House generously 
forgave the honourable member for his breach of order. His zeal was not without its effect, 
as a strong feeling was created in the country by his protest, and although late ill the 
session, tho Government was compelled, by pressure from outside, to introduce and pass a fresh 
measure dealing with un seaworthy ships. 

Less than twelve months after this episode in which Mr. Plimsoll figured so prominently, 
Disraeli was elevated to the House of Lords with the title of Hurl of Beacon sficld. His 
last utterance in the House of Commons was made on August 12t.h, 1870, on t lie* state of 
affairs in the East, which then exclusively occupied public attention. With Disraeli dis- 
appeared from the )H»pular chamber one of the strangest, and most fascinating figures who have 
ever spoken within its walls. His policy may have been, as it was represented by his opponents, 
mischievous; his political morals corrupt; he may have !)een, as lie was often called, an 
unscrupulous adventurer and a political mountebank ; but lie bad the invaluable quality of 
making himself interesting, qnd this, from the point of view of the non-political reader, may 
be held to extenuate a multit ude of political sins. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE VICTORIA A PARLIAMENTS ( concluded ). 


The elevation of Disraeli to the Peers left his great rival, Gladstone, in undisputed pre- 
eminence in the House of Commons. No one approached him either in intellectual gifts or 
in political influence. Yet it was not an undistinguished assembly. In it sat Mr. (iathorne 
Hardy, whose impel nous eloquence won for him the title of the M Hotspur of Rebate.” There 
also was Mr. llobert Lowe in the plenitude of his great powers; Sir William Vernon Harcourf, 
rapidly pushing his way to fame; John Bright, with his eyes undimined and the natural force 
of his eloquence yet unabated; and Mr. W. K. Forster, the hero of the education settlement, 
whose rugged rhetoric had a certain power of charm not always exercised by the polished 
flights of more brilliant orators. Amongst the younger men wore two destined to cut a consider- 
able figure upon the ]>oli<ieal stage in succeeding decades. These, were 1-iord Randolph 
Churchill, who entered the House as member for the family borough of Woodstock, and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, the present Premier, who sat in Parliament for the first time in 1874 as member 

for Hertford. Also as metnliers of the popu- 
lar chamber at the time that Disraeli took 
his farewell of it were Charles Stewart Par- 



Tho 6 rut genuine* workiug-umn reprmentHtlve to bo returned to the lloueo 
of Common*. 


nel I, the great Irish Leader, who had been 
elected as member for Meath in the previous 
year; and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whose 
election for Birmingham had only taken place 
two or three months prior to the Conserva- 
tive Premier's transfer to the Upper House. 
Whether regarded from the standpoint of 
mat ured statesmanship or from that of latent 
talent, t he assembly was above the average. 

The history of the Victorian Parlia- 
ments from the period that Disraeli disa]>- 
peared from the scene is too recent and 
touches too many acutely controversial 
questions to be dealt with in any detail in 
a work such as this. It will suffice for our 
pur] lose to draw attention to some of the 
more picturesque facts and incidents which 
distinguished the career of Parliament in 
the last quarter of a century of the late 
Queen’s reign, leaving to the serious 
historian the more onerous and responsible 
task of recording the precise course of events 
and passing judgment upon the actors on 
the political stage. 

One striking feature of the period which 
may properly be alluded to is the rise and 
development of working-class representation. 
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Until this juncture in the life of 
Parliament the House of Commons 
had never included within its ranks 
a genuine working man sent to 
Parliament by working-class voters 
to specially represent tluur interests. 
The nearest approach to such repre- 
sentatives were men like Cobbett, 
who, though their political aspira- 
tions and social sentiments were 
entirely democratic, could yet not. 
claim to be what the modern Labour 
representatives are. The pioneer of 
this new class of legislator was Mr. 
Thomas Hurt, who in 1874 was 
elected as member for Morpeth. Jn 
his younger days Mr. Hint worked 
in a coal mine, undergoing all the 
hardships and sharing all the dangers 
inseparable from the miner's life. 
A thoughtful, studious lad, endowed 
with no common share of intelli- 
gence, and a considerable fund of 
his native northern shrewdness, he 
speedily made his way to a position 
of influence amongst his fellows, and 
Anally became ill a real sense their 
leader. llis return to Parliament, 
was a great achievement, honourable 
alike to himself and to those who 
sent him to Westminster. It was 
also in the nature of an experiment, 
and as such was somewhat- closely 
and anxiously watched by thoughtful men all over the country. Hut whatever misgivings 
may have been entertained at the outset, they were speedily dissipated by the member’s 
career in Parliament. His (Juliet, unassuming demeanour, his zeal for the public good, and 
his restrained and reasoned oratory, won for him hosts of friends and well-wishers amongst 
.•ill parlies. Such were his qualities that when, in 1890, the Herman Emperor convened 
a Labour Conference at Herlin, he was with general approval select ed as one of the Hrifish 
delegation. An even greater tribute was paid him two years later, when he was appointed 
a member of the (iovernment, and as Parliamentary Secretary to the Hoard of Trade took 
his seat on the Treasury Hench amid cheers from all purls of the House. Mr. Hurt found 
what, others had discovered before him, that lowly birth was no bar to goodwill — or, to use 
his own stronger words, that. 44 probably there is no place in the world where social ] position 
counts for less tluin in the liritish House of Commons. It. may be unfair in its judgment 
of a man, but- it never measures him by a mean standard. It estimates him by his 
diameter and ability, not by the extent, of his possessions, and cares just, as little for a 
peasant as for a lord. The same cannot be said with equal truth of any other assemblage of 
Englishmen.” 1 

In 1880 Mr. Hurt, was reinforced by several other working-men representatives, the most, 
conspicuous of whom was Mr. Henry Hroadhurst, who, beginning life us a stonemason, became 

1 Articlo in Contemporary Itwiew, 1889. 
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Parliamentary Secretary of the Trades Union 
Council, and, through the influence of that 
organisation and by virtue of his own sturdy 
abilities, was elected member for Stokc-upon- 
■ Trent. Like Mr. Hurt, Mr. H road hurst 
speedily made his way in the House, and 
finally (in 188(1) attained Ministerial rank, 
filling the appointment of Under-Secretary 
of the Home Depart men t. At the present 
time Mr. 1! road hurst represents Leicester, by 
which constituency he was first returned in 
18JM, in conjunction with Mr. Walter Ho&ell, 
a large employer of labour — a happy con- 
junction of interests, which proves that a 
labour candidature need not be conducted 
011 exclusive or selfish lines. Mr. Hroad- 
hurst’s testimony, like that of Mr. Hurt, is 
warmly appreciative of the friendliness of the 
House. Addressing a meeting at Stoke-upon- 
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Trent in 1881, he said: “T entered the House without 
wealth, influence, or friends other than my own class, 
and no one could have; been more courteously and 
generously received than 1 have been, even by political 
opponents. In the House of Commons it. nmltered not 
what, had been a man’s position, nor what was the sphere 
or life in which he moved; if he had anything to say 
worth listening to, he was equal to the noblest and richest 
in the assembly. Therefore/ working men, if they chose 
<0 send to Parliament a represent alive from themselves, 
might. know that he would be received with as much 
respect ^is if he was the son of a millionaire.” 

Mr. Joseph Arch, tho representative of tin.* agricul- 
tural labouring class, and Mr. (Jeorge Howell, a thought- 
ful writer 011 Labour questions, are other prominent, 
sons of toil who have reinforced the green benches of 
the House of Ominous. Hut perhaps the most striking 
figure of all which has been seen in the Parliamen- 
tary labour ranks is that of Mr. John Hums, the 
member for Kattersea. This gentleman has a strongly 
marked individuality, which, if it were allied to less 
shrewdness, might have long since made shipwreck of 
his career in the popular chamber. Hut it: is not* without 
reason that Mr. Hums has won for himself the title 
of “the {Statesman of Labour.” He has a keen 
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appreciat ion of the forces which 
give the House of Commons its 
peculiar distinction amongst the 
popular chum hors of the world; 
and lie, in addition, possesses to 
a marked extent the tactfulness 
without which the most brilliant 

talents are as naught there. 

Thus equipped, he lias gone 
from one success to another, until 
lie occupies to-dav a position of 
influence and popularity which 
many an older and — in a political 
and social sense a more influ- 
ential politieian might with good 
reason envy. Though his views 
may he extreme, they are felt to 
be honestly held, and, as such, 
are regarded with that tolerance 
which the House invariably ex- 
tends to the genuine outs] token 
expression of opinion, no matter 
from what quarter it comes. 

1 1 is vigorous rhetoric, marked as 
it is b v a cert ain epigram mat ic 
force and a broad humour, is 
invariably received with good 
temper; while on occasions, on 
questions into wliieh political 
feeling does not (‘liter, his co- 
operation is actually welcomed by 
those opposed to him. In short, 

Tin* Irixli Nationalist leader ; <*%Miiiiniiiuliiiu lijjuiv in tin* Isitrr Victorian l'urlhiiiiontH. i • .1 1 , 

^ he enjoys the general respect 

and confidence of his fellow-members, and, to a modified extent, their sympathy. 

While, the labour members have added to the ranks of legislators a new class, an even more 
remarkable type of representative was returned to the House of Commons (in the later Victorian 
Parliaments) in the Indian member. Milton, in his grandest imaginings of the future of “the 
great and puissant nation,” probably never contemplated that distant India would have at 
Westminster natives of its populous soil to f watch its interests in an imperial Parliament. 
Hut such was to be the case. In 1892 was returned to Parliament, as member for Central 
Finsbury, Mr. Dadahltai Naoroji, a member of the great Parsee community of Western India, 
in his earlier days Mr. Naoroji had been an official in a native state, but his greatest 
reputation was made as a publicist in Bombay, where he for many years occupied a prominent 
jKisition as a private citizen. Though the chances of the electoral struggle rendered his 
membership but a brief one, lie was sufficiently long in the House to demonstrate that a 
native of India, speaking with the authority which comes of popular election, could be very 
valuable as the mouthpiece of educated native sentiment, even if he had no direct authority 
to represent them. In the circumstances it was fortunate that the election which witnessed 
Mr. Naoroji’s rejection — that of 1895 — should have marked the return for North-Fast. Bethnal 
Green of Mr. (now Sir) Mnncherjee M. Bhownaggree, a co-religionist of his, and a gentleman 
equally well equipped by training in public life for the role, of unaccredited “member for 
India” in the Imperial Parliament. A journalist in early life, an official representative of an 
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important native state, a barrister of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and a public man of recognised 
standing in India, lie combined in liis person 
qualifications which are highly desirable in 
a member of Parliament. In the House as 
well as out side; it lie rapidly won his way 
to favour, and it was with general satisfac- 
tion that at the General Election of 1900 
lie was once more returned. It is possible 
that- the future may have in store the 
devising of some system of Imperial repre- 
sent at ion by wliieh members may be directly 
delegated from India. Hut whether this is 
done or not, a picturesque interest- will 
always attach to the membership of those two 
gentlemen, who wooed and won English con- 
stituencies, and so unbarred I In* doors of the 
Senate House to a community whose* very exis- 
tence was probably unknown to the members 
of most of the earlier English Parliaments. 

Associated with the subject- of exeeqt- 
tional representation with which we have 
been dealing is the question of the Parlia- 
mentary oath. Nowadays it would be im- 
possible for n man to he excluded from 
P arlia- 
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of his religious belief, or his absence of religions belief. 
J hit in past times, down to quite recent, years, tierce con- 
troversies have been waged around the question of the 
admissibility of the administration of the oath to certain 
persons. One such struggle attended Daniel OVonnoll’s 

admission to the House* of Commons. The Liberator 
was returned to Parliament as . member for Clare in 
1828, previous to the passing of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Hill. I’p to April, 1829, he had forborne*, on the. 
advice of his friends, from making any effort to assert* his 
claim. Hut the Catholic Emancipal ion Hill, having been 
pissed, lie then decided to present himself in the House, 
believing that the Ministry of the day would not oppose 
him. He had, however, reckoned without the hostility of 

the* King (George IV.), whose inveterate dislike to him 

resulted in tin* adoption of measures tending to his ex- 
clusion. Arrived at t lie* Har, the ordinary oath was tendered 
to him, and on his refusing to take it, the House by 
resolution decreed that his election was null and void. 

OVonmdl went over to Ireland, was immediately re-elected, 



and, returning to Westminster, took his seat under the 
provisions of tlm then recently passed Act. Although, the 
portals of Parliament were widened on the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, it was not until a later period 
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tli lit. Jews were 
allowed to sit and 
vole in the House 
of Commons. In 
1810 Baron Lionel 
de Bothschild was 
sent to the House 
of Commons by the 
City of London. 

Wailing for two 
years, the duly 
elected member sat 
below the Bar, 
hoping a measure 
of relief would be 
passed ; but his 
expectations being 
disappointed, lie 
resigned his 'scat, 
and was re-el eel ed. 

Considering this a 
mandate from liis 
const it in ‘lit s to force 
the matter upon 
t lie attention of the 

House, the lion, member presented himself at. the table to he sworn, but on bis objecting to 
that portion of the oath of ahj unit ion "on the true faith of a Christian,” as not being binding 
upon his conscience, the House refused to allow him to take his seat, and for sewn years lie 
remained ill name only a member, occupying a seat below the Bar, but without the right of 
voting. It was different with JIr. Alderman Salomons, also a Jew. Elected for Greenwich in 
18ol, his position was on all fours with that, of Baron Rothschild. lie refused to take the 
oath contrary to Axis conscience, but claimed his right to he an active member, and denying 
the aulhbrity of the House to prevent- him voting, he took his seat within the Bar and voted 
in three divisions, and for doing so was proceeded against in the Exchequer Court and lined 
£T>00. A measure was thereafter brought into Parliament dealing with the question and passed 
into law, Baron de liotlisdiild being the first member <0 take advantage of the change. 

In Parliament, as in other places, history repeats itself, and Mr. Bradlaugh, iqion his 
election for -Northampton in 1880, found himself in a somewhat similar position to that of the 
Jews thirty years previously — but. with a di deny ice : -Mr. Bradlaugh ]>resented himself at 
the table and claimed the right to affirm instead of taking the oath, 011 the ground that 
he had repeatedly done so in courts of law. Jt was notorious that- Mr. Bradlaugh was 
a person without religions belief, and although the objection to allowing him to affirm was 

of a technical nature — no provision for such a case existing there was a strong feeling 

against him on account of his heterodox opinions. Long and exciting debates took place 
in relation to the matter, and violent scenes occurred in the House. O 11 one occasion 
Mr. Bradlaugh, denying the right of the House <0 exclude him, made his way to the table 
and administered the oath to himself. I’poo another occasion he endeavoured to force his 
way into the House* and was removed by police-constables into Palace Yard. He at one 
period of the dispute was ordered into- prison under the custody of the Sergeant -at- Arms ; 
and so the matter went on. Never before in the memory of the oldest member or oflicial 
had such scenes taken place. The controversy was not finally settled until a new Parliament 
met, when Mr. Bradlaugh was allowed to take the oath without interruption. 


t 
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In the contest between the House and the member for Northampton, the celebrated 
Fourth Party,” consisting of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff, and Sir John Gorst, took a leading part. Free lances in the political 
arena, they harassed the Government with Mr. Gladstone at its head ; they attacked their own 
friends when it suited them to-do so; and were eventually, to some extent, instrumental in 
bringing about, the defeat of the Liberal Government — Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration. 
Belize this event occurred many stirring scenes were witnessed m the House, one of which 
may be recalled. In 1884 the House had met for an autumn session, with the intention 
of again passing the hill for extending the franchise to counties. The measure had got 
through the Commons in the* ordinary session, but had failed to receive the approval of the 
House of lords. Agitations had been carried on in the country, and public meetings held 
in various places, notably at Birmingham, where a demonstration organised at Aston against 
the measure had led to serious riots. Mr. Chamberlain was accused in various quarters of being 
a party to the disorderly proceedings; and upon this occasion lord Randolph Churchill 
determined to bring the matter before the House 1 . He charged Mr. Chamberlain, one of 
her Majesty's Ministers, holding the high office of President, of the Board of Trade, with ail 
incitement to interference with the freedom of public discussion, and with a justification of 
riot, and disorder. The House looked forward to a good crisp debate, Lord Randolph Churchill 
having publicly announced that, lie intended to “draw the badger.” The noble lord made the 
most, of his opportunity, bringing forward a general charge of complicity in the riotous 
proceedings of the Birmingham Liberal Association, with which Mr. Chamberlain was connected, 
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and supporting it with allegations of 
forged tickets of admission, of hired 
ruffians to break up the meeting of the 
Conservatives, and of public speeches 
of the Minister calculated to encourage 
disorder. It was a formidable in- 
dictment prepared with much care. 
But Mr. Chamberlain was quite equal 
to the occasion. He not. only from 
his point of view* completely refuted 
the charges against himself and his 
supporters, but lie turned the tables 
upon Iris assailant by producing 
sworn evidence of bindings who h;ul 
been paid by the organisers of the 
meeting to prevent by violence any 
legitimate opposition being shown, 
and to stifle the? free expression of 
opinion. As to the accusation of 
making inflammatory speeches about 
his opponents, lie quoted lord 
Randolph Church il Is language when 
addressing an audience. “ 1 have,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, “ culled a few 
of the choice flowers of rhetoric that 
are to be found in the speeches 
of the noble lord. In my own 
case he has described me as a 
‘pinchbeck Robespierre.’ Well, I 
believe Robespierre was by common 
consent of his contemporaries called 
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the ‘incorruptible.’ The historical memory of the noble lord can furnish him with the names 
of some persons who are not entitled to that appellation.” 

The* House enjoyed the cut-and-thrust duel between the two experts of debate, and loudlv 
cheered each telling ret oil... And so it was wit|* many otlier omtorical encounters in which the 
two chief actors in this incident were subsequently to figure, either with Gladstone as a third 
party to tins quarrel or as a mutual antagonist. It would not be proper, jwrhaps, to call it, 
the palmy period of Parliamentary fence; but it unquestionably will compare in personal 

interest with all but the most brilliant times in the modern life of the House of Commons. 
How completely the scene was changed by the removal, first of J^ord Randolph Churchill and 
later of Gladstone, it is not necessary to relate. Nor need the stormy course of the Home 
Rule movement, with its dramatic, and even tragic interludes, and its momentous political 
consequences, be traced. These are matters which are -still fresh in the public recollection, 
and in regard tx> which acute controversy still rages. Some future day, when the leading 

actors still on the stage have }>nssyd away, the events will provide writers who are treating 

of the life of the House of Commons with material for some chapters of absorbing interest, 

and political philosophers with not a few facts upon which to build their theories of the 
development of the forces which go to the making of history. 
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Before, however, final leave is taken of the Victorian Parliaments, a reference seems to bo 
demanded to the leading men who, at the close of a memorable era in the history of the 
country, were foremost in the ranks of Parliamentarians. Compared with the talent which 
existed at some earlier periods in the life of the House of Commons, the personnel of the two 
Front, Benehes when the twentieth ‘century dawned was not remarkable. But it lias its jieculiar 
elements of strength, and time may yet show that the genius which constitutes the title of 
the Parliamentarian to renown, like history, repeats itself. First to claim notice by right of 
Ministerial rank, if not of intellectual pre-eminence, is Mr. Arthur James Balfour, the present 
Premier. In the roll of British Premiers there is not one whose career presents more points 
of ]>crsonal attraction than this distinguished statesman. As litterateur, philosopher, and 
politician he has in distinct walks of life built up for himself a position of authority and 
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popularity, while he 1ms by a combination of qualities become a social force greater, perhaps, 
than any of his predecessors in the high office he now fills. 

Mr. Balfour's early Parliamentary t raining, as \vc lm\e seen, was in the rough and tumble 
of tin? irregular Parliamentary warfare provided by the Fourth Party. As an important unit 
of that historic quartette he practised himself in the arts of political controversy, throwing 
himself into the struggle with a zest which seemed to be foreign to his equable and easy- 
going nature. In this fashion he acquired a readiness in debate, and a self-confidence which 
are usually only forthcoming after many years of servitude in the Legislative Chamber. 
Advancement to Ministerial rank came to him as by right of hard and strenuous and successful 
exertion in the cold shades of Opposition. When Lord Salisbury formed his Ministry in 1885, 
he was chosen for the important office of President of the Local Government Board. In this 
position, as well as in the role of Vice-President of the Scotch Education Department, to which 
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ii] )[>< >ii i t.Tiii % i 1 1 9 on Sir. \V. If. Smith’s (loath 
in 185)1, as First Jiurd of tin* Treasury and 
Leader of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Hal four's rise to these cove tod posts — the 
highest save one open to the aspiring 
member of the House of Commons was so 
exceptionally rapid that there were some 
misgivings even amongst the right honour- 
able gentleman's friends at tho promotion, 
thoroughly deserved though it was. Hut lit? 
speedily showed that the feeling was without 
justification. His handling of the House 
indicated how completely he hod mastered the 
art, of Parliamentary direction. Firm and 
vet. conciliatory, he piloted his way dexter- 
ously through the shoals which thickly be- 
strew’ the course of the leader of the House?. 
Some who presumed on his inexperience 
quickly discovered that they had made a 
mistake, and that beneath the placid, bland 
exterior were fires which, if the blast were 
applied, would burst forth with consuming 
fury. Where Mr. Balfour showed himself 
weakest, perhaps, was in his management 
of legislation, llis constitutional antipathy 
to detail occasionally led him into difficult 


he was appointed on the formation of Lord 
Salisbury’s second Ministry in 188G, he 
justified the confidence reposed in him. But 
his great opportunity, of course, did not 
conn? until 1887, when he was called upon 
to fill the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in one of the most stirring epochs of 
Ireland’s chequered history. How in that 
capacity he fought against, jioworfiil and 
resolute adversaries a political battle such 
as hardly any English Minister had ever 
before been called U|m)u to fight — how after 
many checks and disappointments, and some 
humiliations, lie? eventually emerged the 
victor — does not need to 1m* told hen*. His 
administration of the Irish Office was by 
general consent, one of the most brilliant 
feats in domest ic statesmanship that a young 
and largely untried Minister had, in the 
long course of Parliamentary history, been 
able? to place to his account. 

The reward for the eminent services 
.rendered was appropriately handsome. It 
took the form of the Chief Secretary’s 
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situations. He did not always adequately realise at the moment liow much depended upon 
some apparently trivial matter under discussion. But if he made mistakes, he showed 
consummate skill in remedying them. Often when his political opponents have congratulated 
themselves on having fairly entrapped him, lie lias sailed off with flying colours, thanks to an 
intuitive perception of the point where the position was weakest. 

Mr. Balfour’s tactical skill is reinforced by splendid debating powers. While his stylo 
is phmsirig and his matter refined, lie jiossesses to a full degree the robuster qualities 
which are essential to successful Parliamentary oratory. lie is always at his best when he is 
on his defence. Then the latent, pugnacious element in his nature bursts out, and he becomes 
transformed by the force of his own passion. The stimulus applied by the ringing cheers of his 
supjiorters helps him forward. One telling point is made after another; deadly thrusts follow 
in rapid succession. He alternately slashes and pulverises his opponents until they are left 
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limp and helpless, with scarcely breath sufficient to protest against the castigation. Strenuous 
as Mr. Balfour is at these times, he never oversteps the bounds of courtesy. There is no 
Minister of modern times who lias shown more scrupulous deference to the canons of good 
taste, or who has in all his relations with ]K>litieal friend and foe displayed better feeling. 
For this reason he enjoys a personal popularity of a very striking kind. The tribute recently 
paid to him. with the cordial approval of his followers, by the Leader of the OpjNisition — Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman-on Mr. Balfour’s first appearance in the House of Commons after 
his elevation to the Premiership, was a testimony to the singular regard in which he is held. 
Such a demonstration was almost unique in the annals of Parliament-. It will probably be 
many years before it is repeated under analngous circumstances. 

liven more remarkable in its way than the influence which Mr. Balfour exercises in the 
House of Commons is the power over the assembly possessed by his colleague, Mr. Joseph 
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:i practically 1111- 
witliin less than 
of the Cabinet, 
charmed circle of 
whose progress is 


Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary. Where 
the Prime Minister has conquered by en- 
gaging personal qualities wedded to brilliant 
intellectual attainments, liis friend and co- 
adjutor hits succeeded by the sheer force of 
21 master mind acting in the f2iee of the 
most unsympathetic, and occasion idly anti- 
pathetic, influences. He lias gone to the 
front hecjiuse of the prejudices 21 gainst him 
rather than by reason of any personal feeling 
in his favour. The Olivers of few statesmen 
supply a more instructive; study. Entering 
Parliament in 187(>, as far 21s Imperial 
]M)litics wore concerned 
known man, lie betaine 
lour years 21 member 
I suallv the wjiv to tin; 

Ministers, even for those 
smoothed by high birth or powerful interest, 
is only to he found through a succession of 
subordiimte positions, and after a long and 
arduous Parliamentary training. For ex- 
. ample, the elder Pitt was eleven years at 
Westminster before he became it Cabinet 
Minister, Canning fourteen years, Peel thir- 
teen years, Disraeli lifteen years, ami Pal- 
merston 21s 1 1 1211 iy as twenty-one years. If 
we take* the careers of statesmen of the 
present era, Mr. Chamberlain's rise appears 
not less startling. Mr. Gladstone laid been 
thirteen yeiirs in Parliament before ho entered 
the Cabinet ; Mr. 11;il four’s period of political apprenticeship wjis almost 21s protracted, extending 
from the time of his election for Hertford in 1874 until his appointment 21s Secretary for 
Scothind in 1 880. The career of Mr. Asquith supplies the nearest parallel to that of Mr. 
( 'h am berl ai n amongst his cnnlrmpomries ; but the right 
honourable gentleman was six years 21 member before 
lie entered the ( 'alii net, against the four years’ probation 
of the Colonial Secretary. In point of fact, Mr. 

Clmniberlain's sidvance to the front rank of statesmen 
is only out rivalled by that of the younger Pitt, who, 
within a little over 21 year of his election for Appleby, 
became, on July (it lu 1782, when at the age of only 
twenty-three, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Faults of temper of a very grave kind are often 
attributed to Mr. Chamberlain, and doubtless his dis- 
position is not of the sweetest ; but he is far from 
being the diameter that lie is ] Glinted by some of 
those opposed to him. A quality which lie luis con- 
spicuously shown throughout his Career is unfaltering 
loyiilty to liis friends. It has never been said of 
him, us it luis of other prominent statesmen, that he one 
has used men. as stepping-stones to i>ower, and kicked 
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them over when they lmd served his 
ends. The accusation, indeed, has 
been the other way— that he has been 
unduly solicitous of the fortunes of 
those who, in the days when the 
future seemed dark, stood by him. 

Tt is an honourable charge, and one 
which shows at least that the Colonial 
Secretary is not selfish and unsym- 
pathetic, as he lias occasionally been 
depicted. in point of fact, Mr. 

Chamberlain, though outwardly a some- 
what hard man, is by no means lath- 
ing in sentiment. No personal incident 
in his later Parliamentary career is 
better remembered than his display 
of emotion on the interesting occasion 
of the maiden speech of his son, Mr. 

Austen Chamberlain. The inner man 
peeped out, then in a fashion which 
clearly indicated that behind that calm, 
business-like exterior was a personality 
as human as of the best or the 
weakest of his colleagues. 

As a debater Mr. Chamberlain 
enjovs a greater reputation than any 
living statesman. The House never 
fills so readily as it does for him. 

The intimation that “ Chamberlain is 
up” always suffices, whatever may be 
the occasion, to bring members swarm- 
ing into the Legislative Chamber from 
the Lobby, smoking-rooms, the Library, 
the Terrace —in short, from all places 
to which the average legislator is 
accustomed to retire to escape the 
boredom inflicted by prosy orators. 

And Mr. Chamberlain not only attracts an audience; lie holds it — which, perhaps, is an 
even greater testimony to his ability, for there is no more fastidious and exacting body 
than the House of ('ominous. To win its approval the rarest qualities are needed. Mere 
rhetorical power is not sufficient. Every meinbef of the assembly is a public speaker himself, 
and a proper scorn is felt for those little devices which go to make up the equipment of 
the ] ilat form orator. The elaborately prepared speech, bristling with carelully-thoiight-oiit 
“impromptus,'* the profound philosophical disquisition with its ostentatious parade of academic 
learning, the fiery oration, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing- — all these various styles 
of utterance, which are so effective in other walks of life, are absolutely wasted in the House of 
Commons. What members appreciate above all things is a lucid, business-like* statement, 
illumined, it may lie, by flashes of wit or a pretty play of fancy, but never degenerating into 
mere rhetoric. It is because Mr. Chamberlain's contributions to debate have precisely these 
qualities that lie has made the success lie lias done. When lie intervenes in debate it can lie 
confidently reckoned that he will speak; very much to the point, and set, out in orderly’ array 
the most }>owerful arguments that can be used against bis opponents. His readiness and 
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resourcefulness are proverbial. Again and again on some important 
occasion when the subject has been complicated and abstruse lie 
haB been known to jump to his legs, and with only a few fugitive 
notes contained on a single sheet of notejiaper launch into a 
brilliant sjieech of an hours duration, in which, while he lias 
analysed with merciless force the contentions put forward just 
previously from t he opposite side of the House?, he has presented in 
telling fashion the views of his own party. Those interjections of 
inconvenient “voices,” which at times throw even the most able 
shakers off their lialanee, seem, in his case, only to stimulate the 
flow of his oratory. With lightning rapidity he is down on the 
interrupter, ami he worries him as a terrier does a rat until he 
has left him limp and silent, and only too glad to allow the 
speaker to resume the thread of his argument. 

This intellectual nimbleness of Mr. Chamberlain, if effective 
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at St. Stephen's, is doubly 


so in the country, where the less astute and less informed character of his audience's give* him 


a wider field for its exercise. 


Mr. Chamberlain's extreme readiness in this respect has given 


rise to a charge of dialectical trickery. It is averred that he deliberately prepares for these? inter- 
ruptions, and that- what, outwardly appears a sudden inspiration prompted hv t he circumstances 


of the moment is in reality the fruits of a carefully laid plot to which he has devoted much 
previous thought,. Possibly there is some ground for this allegation; lnit., even so, the position 
of Mr. Chamberlain as a speaker is left unaffected. If the great aim of oratory is to impress 
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the hearer with the strength of t he speaker’s 
cause and tin? weakness of his opponent’s, 
as we take it to be, it matters little by what 
means that aim is achieved. In political 
warfare?, as in the region of military action, 
tactics have their place, and to condemn a 
speaker because he is an adept in loading 
his o])]H>nents into an impasse in which he 
can fall upon them with case and effect, is 
akin to quarrelling with the generalship of 
a great military captain who is successful in 
plumiing ambuscades. If Mr. Chamberlain's 
speeches are eminently successful in the 
manner of their delivery, they are not less 
striking in substance. One of the lessons 
acquired in his Edgbaston days was to 
thoroughly master a subject, before speaking 
upon it, and this he has never forgotten. 
Whatever the topic may be, Mr. Chamberlain 
is ready with his .facts. As a consequence 
he is rarely caught tripping. Occasionally 
it has happened in debate that when he has 
made a more than ordinarily effective point 
some incautious opponent has challenged him 
for his authority, and it has almost inviriably 
been forthcoming, not seldom under circum- 
stances which have brought confusion uj>on the 
rash intervener. Take him for all in all, Mr. 
Chamberlain is perhaps one of the greatest 
debaters that the House has ever known. 
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Another figure which has filled a great 
place in the jjopular assembly in the later 
Victorian Parliaments is that of Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt. This eminent statesman 
lias, perhaps, been more concerned than any 
other man living with the great movements 
which have gone to make ]»olitical history 
in the last quarter of a century. The 
intimate and faithful henchman of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the strenuous political leader ever in 
the heat of the fray, he has made for him- 
self a position of peculiar distinction amongst 
the public men of bis time. In years, as in 
political experience, he is the senior of every 
one of his leading contemporaries in the 
House of Commons, with the exception of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. He is, in fact., 
almost the only conspicuous survival of the 
old school of statesmen of which Gladstone 
and Hcaconsfichl were distinguished repre- 
sentatives. Nor is his association with the 
politicians of the past merely a matter of age 
and political connections. His modes of 
thought and his methods of oratory are those 
of a bygone Parliamentary era. TTe is one 
of the very few speakers who hazard a Latin 
i photo by tin' London sieivotMupic co., jjit. quotation. The fine ora rotunda style of 
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lUwiiory’s JViiiuinutrution. hnds in linn an exponent. J Ir lias the same 

love of persiflage which characterised the 
debates iu the popular chamber a half-century ago. In tine, while everything almost has 
changed in the House* of ('ominous in the last, generation. Sir William Harcourt adheres to the 
traditions and principles which governed the life of the. House when he entered it. as member 
for Oxford in 18(18, before the flood of Reform had swept in a new class of members. 

As befits one who obtained his early oratorical inspiration from the Titanic combats 
between Disraeli and Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt is above all things a good fighter. 
He has the rollicking love of tins Irishman for the fray, and quite the Irishman’s capacity for 
dealing and receiving hard knocks. His partisanship is so thorough-going that he is sometimes 
led into difficult positions; but his adroitness in retrieving a blunder amounts almost to genius. 
Very rarely, when the odds have to be reckoned up, is he found at a disadvantage. Though 
Sir William Harcourt never minces his language, and does not measure the blows which he 
delivers, he is personally a prime favourite with the House. His buoyant humour, his keen 
enjoyment of a rough-and-tumble fight, and his complete freedom from bitterness or the petty 
vices of the politician, commend him to an assembly which loves, above all things, to be 
interested and amused. l<br an out-and-out partisan, as Sir William Harcourt confessedly is, 
he occupies a jiosition such as has rarely been held by a prominent statesman. 

Another favourite amongst the political leaders in the House of Commons of to-day is 
Mr. John Morley. Though his views on the great questions that are uppermost are strongly 
at variance with the prevailing current of political thought in the House, there is no one who 
is listened to with greater respect, or for whom a keener admiration is felt. The literary 
graces with which lie clothes his speeches lend them a distinction of an uncommon kind. 
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THE WIGHT HON. 8TR WILLIAM VEWNON HARCOUBT, 

Solicitor-General in 1873-74 ; Homo Secretary, 1880-85 ; and Chancellor of the Kxohoquar, 1885-80 anil 1802-05. 
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But what, gives him his ascendency is the transparent sincerity of his convictions and the utter 
absence of anything approaching self-seeking in his actions. His is a personality sufficiently 
unfamiliar on the jiolitical stage to win the tribute of an extended homage. Remarkable, 
however, as is the position Mr. Morley occupies, it cannot be said that his career in the House 
of Commons has been a success in a Parliamentary sense. In debate, he has shown great 
intellectual ability and a complete grasp of his subject. But there has, for the most, part, been 
wanting in his utterances that mental dexterity and, perhaps, political adaptability which are 
essential to a thorough-going triumph in the House of Commons. Where the duties of leader- 
ship-ijmve devolved upon Air. Morley, his weaknesses have been particularly conspicuous. He 
has displayed a want of touch with the realities of the situation which has detracted from his 
authority and given to his direction of affairs a feebleness incompatible with success. Still, 
his reputation as a Parliamentarian stands higher than that of anv distinguished literary man 
who has occupied a seat in the House, with the sole exception, perhaps, of Macaulay. 

Of quite a different type from Air. Alorlev is Sir Michael Hicks-Bcach, who now for many 
years has held a leading position in the House. As a representative of the landed interest he 
sat. as a supporter of Air. Disraeli as far back as 1804. His political ideals are for the most- 
part those of the period of Conservative ascendency which followed shortly afterwards. A man 



A popular politician whom leisure baa been occupied in securing a complete photographic 
record of the Palace of Westminster and other national building*. 


of strong practical bent of mind, 
he has no sympathy with the 
sentimental or philosophical order 
of politics. He has a scorn lor 
subterfuges and half measures, and 
is no believer in the notion that, 
language was given to conceal 
thoughts. He is, in fine, just a 
plain country gentleman of the 
old school, with his political lean- 
ings and iiersonal predilections. 
With an official experience extend- 
ing back to 1808 and embracing 
the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, 
the Presidency of the Poor Law 
Board, the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade, the Colonial Secretaryship, 
the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Leadership of 
the House, Sir Alichael Hicks- 
Beach could not fail to wield a 
considerable authority over his 
brother members. But his position 
does not rest alone on his past 
record. The House likes his fine 
straight-forward character, his 
hatred of shams, his contempt for 
truckling, and, if the truth must 
be told, it has a sneaking admira- 
tion for that sharpness of 'tongue 
by which he is accustomed to 
Havour his sentiments. Its parti- 
ality, no doubt, is of a rather 
reverent order, as that of the 
pupil for the schoolmaster who 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


The iUutrioai Statesman who four timet served the oflee of Premier, and who, dying on May 19 , IN*. wu burled In Westminster Abbey, on May » following. 
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is “a beast,, but a just boast.” But 
of its strength and universality there 
is no sort of question. 

Mo survey of the great Parlia- 
mentary leaders of the dose of the 
Victorian era would be complete 
which did not include the present 
Duke of Devonshire. Though as a 
member of the Peers’ Chamber his 
Grace was in the closing years of 
the late Queen's life withdrawn from 
the thick of the political fray, he 
fixed an indelible mark on the work 
and life of the Victorian period. 
Mot only has he filled all but the 
highest position in the State, but 
even the highest might have boon 
his had lie listened merely to the 
promptings of ambition. Moreover, 
his name is imperishablv associated, 
as leader, with one of the might iest, 
political convulsions recorded in the 
annals of the country. Many and 
varying are the estimates which 
have been formed of his statesman- 
ship. But political friend and foe 
alike are agreed in yielding to him 
the attributes of a high-minded 
and patriotic public man. Even 
when the wisdom of the policy he 
has pursued has been most, fiercely 
assailed, calumny has never whispered 
a suggestion that his course has been 
directed by other than the purest, 
motives. The great, position which 
his Grace has attained to is due to 



these eminent personal qualities quite A jrreat cartoon wyn.bolisinR the triumph achieved l.y Mr. Olai Utmie in the iKuwinir 
as much as to any special apt itude for i,f t,,u hlwh Lu,ld 

high political affairs. There is, indeed, hardly an instance in modern times in which a statesman 
of the first rank has achieved that. )>osi<ion with less showy talents. His Grace lacks all the 
requisites of a great orator. His style is cold uAid unemotional, his utterance at times almost 
indistinct, and the matter of his speeches unadorned with any literary grace. He is just a 
plain, common-sense Englishman, who 1ms a straightforward story to tell, and scorns to stoop to 
any artifice to enforce its lessons. Still, though not brilliant in the common acceptation of 
the term, the Duke- of Devonshire, or the Marquis ot Hartington (as he then was), was a great 
power in the House of Commons during the thirty-four years lie sat there. His fine 
practical genius was seen at its best, in the trying times which followed Mr. Gladstone's retire- 
ment in 1875, when, as the Liberal leader, he had to keep together a beaten and dispirited 
iwirty, conscious at all times of the presence on liis flank or a vigilant and impetuous guardian 
of Liberal traditions, who might at any moment intervene, and by so doing fatally undermine 
his authority. The cleverness of Lord Partington’s leadership during this period, there can be 
no doubt, paved the way for the great triumph of the Liberal cause at the polls in 1880. 
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Parliament has known many more 
brilliant figures, but it has rarely, 
if ever, been acquainted with one 
more unselfish or less marked by 
the ignobler features of statesmanship. 

The Leader of the Opposition, 
Sir Henry CampbelUfcmnerman, fills 
by virtue of his abilities as well as 
by right of position a conspicuous 
place in the records of the later 
Victorian Parliaments. His talents 
are more solid than showy, and 
political accident quite as much as 
strengt h of character has put him at 
the head of the forces of Liberalism 
in the House. Nevertheless, he has 
won the title to rank high in the 
roll of eminent- men who at different 
times have led the forces of Opposi- 
tion in the popular chamber. Ast-ute- 
ness in political strategy has been 
his strong point. Often with limited 
resources and under discouraging 
conditions he has won political suc- 
cesses of no insignificant kind. It 
lias been his misfortune to occupy 
the Leadership at a period when 
events have torn his party with 
dissension, and the necessity of re- 
conciling the interests of opposing 
sections lias given to his pronounce- 
ments a want of decision, and oc- 
casionally a cold rad id ori ness which 
lias excite id sharp criticism. Hut lie 
does not lack genius for direction, 
and under happier conditions he 
would probably make as bold a leader as the best of his predecessors. In his relations with 
his opponents he has carefully maintained the honourable traditions which have grown up 
about the Leadership of the Op]>osition. Nothing could have been happier or in better taste 
than the graceful tribute to Mr. Balfour previously referred to- a tribute which extracted from 
the foreign Press an expression of envious adnff ration. 

Amongst Sir Henry Campbell-] lari Herman ’s immediate associates calling for special reference 
an? Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey. The? first-named has perhaps had 
the most interesting career of the trio. Singularly enough, he owed his admission to the front 
rank of jioliticians to a purely legal achievement. As a junior counsel for the defence in the 
Parnell Commission it fell to his lot to cross-examine one of the princijjal witnesses for the 
prosecution, and He performed his work with such cleverness that public attention was fastened 
upon him, and from that time forward his path, both professional and political, was easy. 
Mr. Gladstone, with a keen appreciation of the value of new blood, api>ointed him Home 
Secretary when he formed his Administration in 1892, and on Lord Rosebery's accession to 
power he was continued in the office. His administration was a marked success — firm, yet 
conciliatory, and energetic without trace of fussiness. Iii his handling of a particularly critical 



From, a photo by Man 1 1 if: Fox. 

T1IK UUJHT 110N. WILLIAM ST. JOHN PltEMAKTLK lUlODIUCK, 

A rising statesman who Ailed the olllce of Secretary for War daring the greater ]>art of 
the South African War period. 


Froui a photo by J. JtiiMclt «t‘ Sont, Jialxr Street , W. 

THE U1UHT HON. SPENCKU COMPTON CAVENDISH, EIGHTH DUKE OP DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

Tbe Liberal Unionist Leader who, an Marquis of Hartingtnn, mt in the House of Commons from 1857 to 1801. lie led tlm Liberal 
party from 1875 to 1H80 mid at different times. Has filled the offices of Secretary for War, rostumster-Goncrnl, Secretary for India, 
and Lord President of the Council. 
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situation developed at tlie mining district of 
Featherstone by some strike riots lie evinced 
statesmanlike qualities of the highest kind. 
It is nither by virtue of his services rendered 
in this capacity t han by his performances on 
the floor of the House that he has secured 
the eminent position lie occupies. His style 
is a little too forensic for the taste of the 
members. His manner, moreover, lacks the 
fire which is looked for in the jiopular 
Pari iamentary orator. Nevertheless he has the 
ear of the House to a flattering degree, and 
his reputation as a debater is steadily rising. 

In some respects Sir Henry Fowler re- 
sembles Mr. Asquith. A hard-headed, un- 
emotional man, steeped in law, the intricacies 
of which, as a family solicitor, lie is 
thoroughly acquainted with, he impresses by 
weight rather than the brilliancy of bis 
talents. He is the 44 safe man ” of his party. 
Whoever may be guilty of political indiscre- 
tion or ext ravagance, lie can always be relied 
on to lake and maintain a level view of 
tilings. As President of the Local (Joverri- 
inent Hoard, and later as Secretary for India 
in Lord Rosebery's Administration, he dis- 
played consummate tact and judgment, and • 
won the respect, of men of all parties by 
his broad-minded way of treating questions 
which came before him for solution. Oratory 
is not his forte*, but he lias few equals in the House in making a lucid and business-like state- 
ment. on a complicated question of policy. One or two of his speeches delivered during his 
tenure of the Indian Secretaryship are amongst the finest Ministerial ex]K>»itions of Indian policy 
ever made in the House. On the whole there are few Parliamentary leaders who are more 
trusted by the great mass of business men than Sir Henry Fowler. 

In a different sphere Sir Edward Grey, the last of the. trio named, enjoys a similar measure 
of confidence. His special province is foreign affairs, to the study of which lie lias brought a 
keen intellect- and a vigorous and comprehensive understanding. Trained under Lord Rosebery, 
one of the ablest, of the Victorian Foreign Secretaries, he lias developed into ail expert 
authority on all questions bearing upon the External relations of the country. His statesman- 
like utterances, breathing as they do the spirit of responsibility, are listened to with respectful 
attention in the House, and they do not. pass unnoticed in the Chancelleries of Europe. Few 
politicians in recent times have, in fact, obtained a more enviable ]K>sition as an authority on 
foreign affairs than Sir Edward Grey. It is not, however, in this capacity alone that the 
young baronet has made his Parliamentary reputation. In the discussion of general politics 
he lias manifested an ability of no common kind. An incisive and ready speaker, thoroughly 
well informed on all questions, and jiossessing all the advantages which attach to a pleasing 
presence, he ranks amongst the best debaters in the House. The widespread impression is that 
he will go far and accomplish much if he can conquer a certain easiness of disposition which 
prevents him at times from making the most of his opportunities. • 

Two other comjmratively young politicians in the front rank who must be mentioned lure 
the Hon. Wm. St. John F. Brodrick and Mr. George Wyndham. Both have won their way 
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to Cabinet, positions at what nowadays must 
be regarded as an early age; both have held 
executive positions at a period of excep- 
tional stress and difficulty. Mr. lirodrick 
has the advantages of seniority. Jiorn in 
J lie entered the House, as mejnber for 
West Siirrey in 1880, while Mr. Wyndham 
did not. come into the world until 1803, 
and h^ was not seen in the House until 
1889, when he was returned for Dover. In 
an official sense, however, the seniority is 
mom apparent, than real, for though Mr. 
lirodrick was appointed Financial Secretary 
to the War Office in 188(1, Mr. Wyndham 
as early as 1887 formed an official connec- 
tion by accepting an appointment as chief secretary to Mr. Ji.ilfour, then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Mr. lirodrick earned his promotion to the important office of War Secretary, to 
which he was appointed on the formation of I^ord Salisbury’s third Administration, by a long 
period of probation in subordinate positions; but the more immediate cause of his good 
fortune, it may lie presumed, was the conspicuous part lie played in exploding the famous 
cordite charge which blew up Isird Rosebery's Administration, in this matter he evinced great 
tactical skill, and this, with more solid qualities shown in the ordinary work of the House, 

commended him to favourable attention 
when new blood was being introduced info 
the higher Unionist official ranks. The way 
in which he met the crisis of the great 
South African war 'indicated that the con- 
fidence reposed in him was not misplaced. 
UjKin certain features of the administration 
of the War Office in this period of stress 
and storm there has been abundant criticism, 
but in the main the verdict has been that 
the young Minister has come out success- 
fully from the trying ordeal which he was 
called upon to face. 

His colleague and friend, Mr. Wyndhain, 
has, in the agitated field of Irish politics, 
achieved no less distinction. As Chief 
Secretary lie lias had to deal with a revival 
of the Irish Land War under embarrassing 
circumstances. With u judgment which has 
never failed, and a courage which has not 
faltered, he has pursued a policy at once 
firm and conciliatory, winning the admiration 
of his friends and earning the respect of 
even his bitterest opponents. Time .has yet 
to write the full record of his measures; but 
it may be safely predicted that, in the long 
list of Irish Chief Secretaries, his name will 
stand high for earnestness, patience, and 
devotion to the best ideals of government. 
A circumstance which has added to Mr. 
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ARCHIBALD PHILTP PRIMROSE, FIFTH EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.GL, 
Fureipi Secretary In Mr. Uludstonu'R 1880 and 1892 Ailimiiiafcmtion* ; Premier in 1894. 
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left, where it is. All that, need be said further is that though the 


W y n d h a in 9 s popu- 
larity is the charm 
of his oratory. His 
speeches have an 
agreeable literary 
flavour, and they are 
delivered with the 
effect, i veil ess which 
comes of a pleasing, 
well-modulated voice 
and a striking pre- 
sen ere. Wit li longer 
experience Mr. Wynd- 
liam may hope to 
occupy a ]K)sition of 
high authority and 
influence in the 
]M>pular ehaml>er. As 
it is, amongst the 
younger school of 
politicians on the 
Unionist benches 
there is not one who 
is more generally liked 
or more highly 
admired. 

The prvfionnel of 
the House generally 
presents many points 
of interest — points 
which would call for 
notice if this survey 
of the Victorian Parlia- 
ments were designed 
to be exhaustive. As 
the intention, how- 
ever, is merely to 
sketch in the broadest 
outline the history of 
this eventful period 
the subject must be 
ravages of time have 


bereft the House of the jiolitical giants who occupied the Parliamentary stage in the* middle 
jiart of the late Queen’s reign, and their places have not yet been completely filled, the 
standard of talent is as high as ever it was, and in the matter of intellect the present 
Parliament has probably an advantage over its predecessors. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE PRECINCTS OF THE PALACE— T1IE PALACE YARD , ST. MARGARET'S 

CHURCH , 42V7) THE CHAPTER HOUSE . 

Almost as interesting historically as t.lio Palace of Westminster is the area surrounding it. 
Seeing that the sj>ot has for centuries been the centre from which all great, national movements 
have emanated, it could hardly have been otherwise. The Palace and the Abbey, each in its 
sejMirate sphere, and the two collectively, have drawn as a magnet all the forces of the 
country — intellectual, social, political, and religious — within their range of influence. In old 
times, pilgrims, not. all in the odour of sanctity, resorted to Westminster, as they did to 
Canterbury, to find in its holy shades either solace for the spirit or immunity from the law. 
Similarly, courtiers and place-hunters, poetasters and politicians, directed their faces to tin* 
grey old walls of the Palace in pursuit of fame, or the shadow of it. So it came abrut that 
this little' area of British ground in process of time accumulated traditions which in their 
breadth of interest and historic continuity vie with those of the square mile eastwards in which 
the grcSfness of our commercial empire lias been built up. 

It is, of course 4 , in the Palace "Yards,” Old and New, that the chief interest is focussed. 
What these wore like outwardly in remote time 3 we have shown in a previous chapter, 
but their connection with the events transacted within the walls of the adjacent building is 
such as to demand more detailed treatment. Both have a history of an absorbing kind — a 
history which fascinates while' it repeb, and which in its sunniest, aspects appeals more to our 
sense of the picturesque than to our lighter instincts. Froissart once declared that we English 



From a contemporary drawing. 

OTJ> PALACE YARD IN' THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUHY. 

Auiongiit tho changes in Old Pulncc Yard tlio dlaapitcaruncc of tho houses about Henry Vll.'s Chapel will be noted. 
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take our pleasures sadly. His views were possibly to some extent formed from wliat he saw 
on tin's identical spot, and if so, it is not difficult to agree with him. Amusement was found 
in the jousts and tourneys in which the brutal elements were only thinly veneered by the 
light-o’-love ] Missions stirred in the hearts of fair spectators, who found in these contests a 
relief from the tedium of mediievai life. Sometimes it happened that the arena was turned to 
quasi-judicial uses — bv putting to the trial of battle the question of the guilt or innocence of 
some knightly subject of the King. Such an episode, of which New Palace Yard was the 
scene, ofteurred in the reign of Richard II., on June 7th, 1380. The combatants were Sir 
John Anneslev, Knight, and Thomas Katrington (or Caterton), and issue was joined on a charge of 
treason preferred by the latter against the former in connection with the surrender of the 



J. T. frnith tlvl. 1S0X. 


UUITiDTNClS OX THE EAST E ltN SINK OF NEW PALACE YAltI). 

On thu loft of tlic picture i» ttuon the water pito which formerly j»uvt! iiccchm to Now l’ubico Ynnl from tho river. Tlio third door to llio right 
Jet l to tho Star Cluuubor, which wan on the fl rat floor of the building ubovu. 

» 

Castle of St. Sauveur le Viscount iu Normandy. Jlolinshed supplies a picturesque account of 
the scene. On the morning fixed, the King, the Lords, and many others assembled at a place in 
front of the Palace where the lists were set up. The knight, “armed and mounted on a faire 
courser, seemelie trapped,” came forward, and a little later the defendant was summoned. At 
the third call he appeared on the scene “riding on a courser trapped with traps imbroidered 
witli his armes. At his approching to the lists lie alighted from his horsse, lest, according to 
the lawe of armes, the Constable should have challenged the horsse, if he had entered within the 
lists ; but his shifting nothing availed him, for the horsse, after his maister was alighted beside 
him, ran up and down by the railes, now thrusting his head over and now both head and 
breast ; so that the Earle of Buckingham, because he was High Constable of England, claimed 
the horsse afterwards, declaring that he would have so much of him as had appeared over the 
railes, and so the horse was adjudged unto him.” 
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When the parties had all entered the lists, Katringtoq, ••whose conscience was thought 
not to be cloare,” took exception to the terms arranged for the contest. This so enraged the 
Duke of Lancaster, who was managing the business, tluit, he threatened that if Katrington did 
not accept the conditions ho would he adjudged guilty of treason and immediately executed. 
Thus coerced, the defendant declared his readiness and even eagerness to tight with the knight. 
It was a decision which only did him Imre justice, for “he was indeed a might ie man of 
stature, whereas the knight amongst those that wen* of a meaiie stature was one* of the 
least.” Loth* now declared on their oaths the truth of the cause for which they fought, and 
subsequently devoutly offered up prayers. These preliminaries over, the tight, began. It was 
an obstinately contested struggle, first with spears, then with swords, and lastly with daggers. 
After a time the knight threw his adversary, hut, missing his aim. the prostrate esquire seized 
his chance and threw himself upon his assailant. The King, seeing tin* jiosition of affairs, gave 
orders that the combatants should be* parted, and this was done. Hut, upon the urgent petition 
of the knight the two were placed upon the ground in the same position in which they had 
been when the King intervened. It soon appeared that the esquire was totally unable to take 
advantage of his position. He fainted and Jell from his sent, and it was thought he would 
have died oil the spot. However, “after a little time the esqtiier began to eoim* to himselfe, 
and lifting up his eies, began to bold up his head and to cast a ghostlie look on- everie one 
about him; which, when it was reported to the knight, he couimeth to him armed as lit* was 
(for he fluid 'put off no piece since the beginning of the fight) and speaking to him, called 
him traitor, and false perjured man, asking of him if he durst, trie the bat fell with him againe: 
but tin? esquicr having neither sense nor spirit whereby to make answer, proclamation was 
made that the liattcl I was ended and everie one might go to his lodging.” Adjudged guilty 
in the eyes of all, the unfortunate Katrington became delirious, and on the next day “he 
yielded up the ghost,” his body being afterwards hanged at Tyburn. 

In both Mew and Old Palace Yards many tragic scenes have been witnessed in the course 
of their strange, eventful history. Through the former have passed in sombre procession the 
long series of State criminals or victims whose doom lias been pronounced in Westminster 
Hall. in one or other of them not a few T of these individuals have been brought to the 
scaffold. Here also have been witnessed many of those refinements of judicial cruelty which 
in a former barbarous age 
were deemed essential to the 
due administration of justice. 

The ‘pillory and the stocks 
were sujqiorters of the 
scaffold ; the whipping-post 
and the branding-iron were 
the accompaniments of the 
fire which consumed the 
authors libellous Iwioks and 
pamphlets in the Palace en- 
closures. 

Many familiar historical 
figures flit before us in the 
phantasmagoria which the 
sinister records of this corner 
of Old Westminster supply. 

Fastened in the stocks on a 
scaffold before Westminster 
Hall we see, on a November 

day in 1497, that unfortunate * tiik tilt-yard, wkstmixstku, 

impostor, Perkin Warbeck, Where thejoustH arranged by the King* of England wore ludd for gevuml rcntnrieH. 
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surrounded by a hostile crowd, who, us he rends his confession, assail him with “innumer- 
able reproaches, mocks, and scorning#.” Another picture is that, of William Prynne standing 
in the pillory in 10154 and having his famous work, the “Histrio Mastrix,” burned before 
his face. We also catch glimpses of Titus Oates and Wilkes similarly exjxised to obloquy, 
and of Guy Fawkes and three of his co-conspirators suffering the terrible penalty of tlieir 
treason. There is record, too, of the execution in 1510, during the sitting of Parliament, of 
% one Ncwliolt, a Yeoman of the King’s Guard, who, having slain in the Palace of Westminster 
a scrvaiffc of I /ml Willoughby, was ordered to instant justice by the King, although the man 
wus a great favourite of his. Yet another memorable episode of which history tells is the 
beheading in 1585 “before the Palace Gate,” during the sitting of the Parliament, of which 
he was a member, of Dr. Parry, a Welshman, who had incurred the hostility of the Crown by 
stigmatising a bill against Jesuits “a cruel, bloody, and desperate law.” 

Hut of all the* serenes which are passed under review, that, which most fascinates is the 
tragic end of Raleigh. Drought to the scaffold in Old Palace Yard broken in health with long 
imprisonment, but with spirit undaunted, we see the great mail on that Michaelmas Day, 
1(>18, slowly making his way through a subdued crowd. An old and devoted friend darts 
forward to offer him u farewell greeting, and is repulsed by the guards. “Prithee, never fear, 
Beeston ; I shall have a place,” exclaims the prisoner. “ Farewell, my lords,” he adds, as he 
acknowledges the sad salutations of a party of friends. “1 have a long journey to go, and 
1 must e’en say ‘Good-hve.’” Then, having mounted the scaffold, lie said: “Now 1 am going 
to God”; and turning to the executioner and gently touching the axe, he* observed: “This 
is a sharp medicine, but. it will cure all diseases.” Trembling with agitation, the headsman 
shrank from the block. “Wliftt dost thou fear? Strike, man!” exclaimed the intrepid 
Raleigh. The axe fell, and the great crime was consummated. Thereafter “the bleeding 
relics” of the pat riot were privately interred under the high altar of St. Margaret's Church, 
with the exception of the head, which was taken away by Lady Raleigh, and twenty years 
afterwards buried by Carew Raleigh at West llorsley Church, Surrey. 

While the memories of Old and New Palace Yanis are of a tragic cast, they are not 
wanting in the element of sensationalism. From the earliest times popular movements have 
found here tlieir freest, vent. W f hat Trafalgar Square is to-day, that was this small area about 

the Palace of Westminster in olden times. When 



WILLIAM PttYKNE, 

The Puritan pnniithlcter, who utooil in the pilloiy in 
New Palace Yard in 1634. 


in 1(541 the current of feeling against. Strafford was 
running, high, the precincts of the House of Lords 
were invaded by a mob of some six thousand armed 
citizens clamouring for “justice against Lord Strafford.” 
About the same period a demonstration, was made 
by a number of “gentlemen and tradesmen’s wives” 
from the City, who presented a petition against 
Archbishop Laud, “then lying in the Tower, yet not 
receiving his deserved punishment.” Butler in 
Hudibras alludes to the incident in the couplet — 

The oyster women locked their fish up, 

And trudg’d away to cry “No Bishop.” 

The female zealots crowded about the door of the 
House, and Sergeant-major Skippon, the commander 
of the guard, applied to the House to know what 
to do with them, they telling him “that where 
there was one now there would be five hundred the 
next day, and that it was as good for them to die 
here as at home.” The House instructed the 
sergeant to “speak them &ir and send them home 
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again,” their petition 
being received and 
read. 1 Two years 
later an immense 
number of women, 
wearing white favours 
in their liats, 
swarmed into New 
Palace Yard, crying 
out: “Give us that 
dog Pym ! ” They 
were allowed to de- 
monstrate for a time 
unmolested;- but^ 
when they accom- 
panied their verbal 
appeals with brick- 
bats, the train bands 
wbo were defending 
the approaches were 
compelled to fire iw 
self-defence. The 
political dames then 
dispersed. 

The eighteenth 
century witnessed 
several tumultuous 
assemblies in and 
about the Palace 
Yards. One was on 
April l()th, 1733, 
when an immense 
crowd of citizens 
attended at West- 
minster to petition 8 iu WALTJfiK ualkiuh, 

against Sir lxobert The girat Elimbothiin hero, who was czwntod in Now Pnlnre Yurtl in 1018. 

Walpole’s Excise Hill, 

and conducted themselves so threateningly that a serious riot was feared. A further and more 
serious invasion look place in June, 1780, when Ixml George Gordon with a howling mob 
endeavoured to intimidate the Houses of Parliament to repeal the law of Catholic Emancipation 
passed in 1778. It is difficult in these days to picture the condition of downright anarchy 
which existed on the very threshold of the Legislative Cluunbet 1 owing to the supineness of 
the authorities on* this memorable occasion. There were two separate visits of the mob to 
St. Stephen’s. The first was ptid on June 2nd, as the outcome of a resolution pissed at a 
meeting of the Protestant Association, of which lx>rd George Gordon was President, deciding 
to present a petition to Parliament for the repeal of the obnoxious Act. Marching in four 
divisions, the demon stmt ors proceeded to the House; of Commons, swarming into the lobbies and 
blocking all the approaches to the Legislative Chamber. The petition was duly presented to 
the House by Lord George Gordon, and after a debate it was decided to adjourn considera- 
tion of it until June (>th. Meanwhile, the waiting crowd became noisy and insulting. 
Members of both Houses who fell inti) their clutches, to escape personal injury W’ere forced to 



From an engraving after the painting by Zucchcro. 


1 44 Parliamentary History/* vol. ii. p. 1073. 
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WILLIAM LAUD, AUClIlllHlIOl* OF CANTKUII1TRY, 

Tho eminent High Clnircli «I i vino whoso jioiiuy in the reign «»f Charles 1. gave rise 
to great iwijiular agitations. 


wear blue cockades — the distinctive 
badge of the Protestant Association — 
and to join in the “No Popery” 
cry. The more daring spirits 
amongst the rioters even endeavoured 
to force the doors of the two Houses 
of Parliament whilst the members 
were in debate. The way was 
blocked by several resolute legislators, 
who were prepared to resist the 
invasion of the mob to the last ex- 
tremity. One of the party — General 
Conway — reminded Lord George 
Gordon, who had come out of the 
Legislative Chamber to harangue his 
followers, that, the entrance to the 
House was narrow and that lie wore 
a soldier’s sword, and t hat that (lay 
all members were in arms. Colonel 
Gordon, another of the party, ad- 
dressing ].or(l George Gordon added, 
44 "Will you bring these rascals in? 
Harkee, the first man who enters I 
will run, not him, hut you, through 
the body.” The stout att itude as- 
sumed by these courageous defenders 
of the Ho'use's liberties hud the 
effect of staying the inrush of the 
invaders. Eventually, on t he appear- 
ance of the military, they discreetly 


retired. The second invasion of the rabble was on .Tune 6th. On that day an enormous 


mob gathered in and about the legislative precincts, assuming a more and more menacing 
attitude as the sitting progressed. The House maintained a firm and dignified front 
in the face of the peril which threatened it. ltecognising that “ no act of theirs 
could be legal whilst the House was under apprehensions from the daring spirit of the 
people,” they resolved “that to obstruct and insult the members whilst coming to or going 
from the House, and to endeavour by force to compel them to declare themselves in 
favour of or against any proposition then depending, was a gross breacli of the privileges 
of the House.” After registering this protest the members adjourned. But by this time 
the rioters liad got beyond the influence of any minatory declarations such as this. For 
three (lays they created a veritable Reign of Terror in London, burning and sacking, and 
perpetrating all kinds of outrages. It was not until the entire military force available had 
been called out, and between three and four hundred persons killed or mortally wounded, that 
the formidable rising against authority was suppressed. The fantastic Lord George Gordon was 
put upon his trial for treason as the author of the riots, but he was acquitted on the ground 
that his conduct did not justify the charge, l^ess fortunate than he, some fifty of the .leading 
rioters suffered the extreme j>enalty of the law for their connection with the disturbances. 

The period of the Chartist agitation also witnessed some stirring scones in the neighbourhood 
of the Palace ; and there was again an anxious time for the authorities when, on the intro- 
duction of Mr. Lowe’s ill-starred Match Tax, several thousand matchmakers from the East End 
attempted to march on the House of Commons. In the most recent times the j>olice have so 
rigorously enforced the regulations which prohibit the approach of any considerable body of 
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demonstrators to the vicinity of the seat 
of the Legislature, that the history of 
this branch of the subject may Ik* re- 
garded .as closed. 

Apart- from political turmoil associated 
with the work of Parliament, the Palace 
Yards were^ at frequent, intervals for a 
long course of years the cockpit of the 
rival factions concerned in the West- 
minster elections. The hustings were 
actually erected for a long period in New* 

Palace Yard, and if a poll were demanded 
it was held in Westminster Hall, wherfe 
for weeks at a stretch, under frequently 
the most tumultuous conditions, the “free 
and enlightened ” (‘lectors of Westminster 
registered their votes. With the lapse 
of time, so embarrassing did the West- 
minster electioneering become to legisla- 
tors that the hustings were transferred 
to Covent. (iardeii. Hut the precincts of 
the Palace of Westminster continued 
long afterwards to share in the boisterous 
excitement which accompanied the elec- 
tions. The most remarkable contest was 
probably that of 1781, when Fox contested 
the constituency against Sir (Veil Wray 
and Admiral Lord llood, the Court 
nominee*. The polling lasted for forty 
days, and was marked by ]>olitical excesses 
winch were notable even in those days of 
riotous elections. It was at this famous 
election that the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire wooed and won votes for the 
popular nominee by exchanging kisses for 
promises of support. A squib issued at the time sets forth in amusing fashion the dangers of 
this fascinating form of canvassing : — 

WEHTMINSTKIi. 

To bu hired for the Hay, 

Several pairs of ruby pouting lips, of the First Quality, 

To be kissed by rum 1 hikes, queer Dukes, Butchers, 

Draymen, Dustmen, and Chimney-sweepers. 

Please to inquire at Devon & Co.’s Crimson Pouting Warehouse, Piccadilly. 

Then follow several stanzas setting forth in halting rhyme the varied attractions of the election. 
The Duchess of Devonshire is thus referred to: — 

Arrayed iu matchless U?auty, Devon’s fair 
, In Fox’s favour takas a zealous part, 

But, oh I where’er the pilferer comes — beware I 
She ‘ supplicates a vote and steals a heart ! 

llail, Duchess! first of womankind. 

Far, fur you leave your sex behind, 

. JJfith you none can compare 
For who but you from street to street 
Would run about a vote to get ? 

Thrice, thrice bewitching fair I , 



J'roni a mezzotint uflfr Sir Jonh an HtynohLn, l'.li.A. 

TIIK FAMOUS UKOWilANA, D1JC1IKSS OF DF.VONSII Illl?, 

Who played a part in the |N»]iticaI life of the latter half of 

eighteenth century. 
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Tlie return of Fox with a majority of 28;5 votes over Wray, the High Bailiff’s refusal to 
return Fox, the subsequent protracted scrutiny, and Fox’s final triumph are matters of jwlitical 
history which need not be dilated upon here. It may be said, however, that the incidents 
were typical of the intense partisanship which raged at election times in this historic 
constituency until the reform of parliament and the rise of important political centres 
elsewhere deprived Westminster of its commanding position. 

• Associated with the history of the Palace Yards are the memories, political, social, and 
literary, ^of the many coffee-taverns and iniis which once existed there. They were the resort 
of the leading men of the day, who used them much as their modem prototyiies do the 
(Hilatial clubs in Pall Mall and St. James's Street. One of the most famous — perhaps the most 
famous — was the Turk’s Head, or Miles’s Coffee-House, in which was held the meetings of 
the celebrated Kota Club, founded in 1659 by James Harrington, the author of “Oceana.” 
The singular name of the club was derived from a plan, which it was established to promote, 
for changing a certain number of members of Parliament annually by rotation. Pepys was 
one of its earliest members, as appears from the following entry in his diary under date 
January 9th, 1659-60: “Thence I went with Muddiman to the Coffee House and gave 18/7. to be 
entered of the Club.” Sir William Petty was another of its distinguished members. Aubrey, in 
his Bodleian Letters, supplies us with an interesting glimpse of the dub in action. “In 1659, 
the beginning of Michaelmas Term,” says the author, “ Henry Nevill and Harrington bad every 
night, a meeting at the (then) Turk's Head, in the New Palace Yard, where they take water, 

the next house to 



the Staires, at one 
Miles's, where was 
made purposely a 
large ovall table, 
with a passage in 
the middle for Miles 
to deliver his coffee. 
About it sate his 
disciples and the 
virtuosi. We many 
times adjourned to 
the Khenish Wine 
House. One time 
Mr. Stafford and his 
gang came in drunk 
from the tavern and 
affronted the junto; 
the soldiers offered 
to kick them down 
stay res, but Mr. 
1 larringt on’s moderar 



tion and persuasion 
hindered it.” 

Pepys was a 
constant visitor to 
the taverns and 
coffee-houses about 
the Palace of West- 
minster. He was 


THE BLUE BOAlt's HEAD INN, KING HTBEET, WESTMINSTER sitting at Olie of 

It w ae in a lionae in the yard of thU inn that Cromwell lived during the period that he wu a member of these establishments 



From a drawing madcXg J. T. Smith in Jkcembcr , 1807, 

THE ANCIENT PlffiCTNOTS OP THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 

View of the ecraUiera extremity of Th loving lame (of Into year* culled How Street), throngh which the felons were conveyed to the gate-house which 

stood at the eastern end of Totbill Street, 
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with Locke and 

Purcell, hearing a 
variety of Italian 
and SjMinish songs 
one evening just 
before llie Restora- 
tion, and lie describes 
the sc'ene in his 
‘‘Diary.” “Here 
out of the windows,” 
says he, “ it. was a 
most pleasant sight 
to see t he City, from 
one end to 1 he other, 
with a glory about, it, 
so high was the light 
of the bonfires, and 
thick round the City, 
and the bells rang 
everywhere.” 

The Rhenish 
Wine House, pre- 
viously referred to, 
was another famous 
place of result to 
which Pepys was very 
partial. It stood to 
the north of New 
Palace Yard, near a 
door which gave ac- 
cess to the Privy 
Gardens, through 
which legislators 

were accustomed to pass either in going to or returning from Whitehall. The best- known 
taverns and coffee-houses were, however, in King Street, which for centuries was the main 
approach to the Houses of Parliament. Here was the Hoar’s Head, in the yard attached to 
which was the house occupied by Oliver Cromwell during the period that he was a mem tier of 
Parliament. The Protector’s house was pulled down many years ago, and quite recently the 
last- vestiges of the inn premises were swept away to make room for the great blocks of 
Government offices that are rising on thu site of what was once King Street. Another tavern 
which achieved fame at a later period was \he Hell, at which that well-known association 
of High Church Tory squires — tin? October Club — held its meetings, and quaffed, their good 
October ale while they discussed the political questions of the day. The club, which included 
amongst its members many of the best known men of the day, created a great stir in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. Its fame even ]>enet rated to the Continent, where books 
for and against its principles were printed. Its success resulted in the establishment of several 
similar institutions, the best known of which was the March Club. Eventually these resorts 
faded out of existence with the rise of other and more imposing centres of political enlighten- 
ment and social intercourse farther west. 

By far the most interesting of the institutions of New Palace Yard was the Star Chamber, the 
dread tribunal which occupies so imjiortaut a place in constitutional history. Many theories 
have been advanced to account for the peculiar name given to the Chamber. It is surmised by 
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some writers that it had its 
origin in the Saxon word 
bteoran, to govern. Black- 
stone suggests that the title 
came from ‘ the Starr” or 
“■tihetar,” the contracts of 
Ihe Jews with the King 
which were kept in the 
Exchequer. The more pro- 
bable explanation, however, 
appears to be that the Court 
anciently sat in a room of 
the Palace the ceiling of 
which was adorned with stars. 
The Court, it is surmised by 
some writers, was a very 
ancient one, dating hack 
to early Norman times; 
but in the form in which it 
is best known in history 



OLD STAU rilAMlir.i:. WEST MIN ST Kit. 


I ’ulkd iliiwn lifter the flro of I S.'S I. 


it was established by Henry VII. in the year 1487. Created to facilitate the designs of 


the King and to more effectually punish his enemies, its functions were to hold trials 



TAUL1ST AFFIXED TO MARK THE POSITION OF 


without a jury, or the right of appeal, or hearing 
accused, or having before it any written charge. A 
Committee of the Privy Council and the two Chief 

Justices, with the Lord High Chancellor acting as 

president, formed the Court. The sentences imposed 
took a variety of forms; but tines, imprisonment, 
and branding were the punishment s it most, frequently 
inflicted. In accordance with the spirit of the age, 
it occasionally gave to its decrees a whimsical cast, 
as, for example, on one occasion when a poor fanatic 

named Traske was brought before it for preaching 

the sinfulness of eating swine’s flesh, it condemned 
the accused to imprisonment, and ordered that pork 
should he his sole fare. In Wolsey’s day the tribunal 
was freely employed in aiding by its coercive* influence 
the strong policy which lie* directed. But it was in 
the period preceding the (treat Bebellion that the 
Chamber attained to its highest pitch of activity 
and fame. Its mysterious powers and subversive 

influences employed by (Diaries 1. in support, of what 
he detuned to he his rights did much to kindle the 
flame of liberty which was eventually to involve 
himself and his dynasty in ruin. The last and 

perhaps most, picturesque incident associated with 
the Court was the sentencing of John Lilburne in 
lflflG for publishing seditious libels. This worthy 
was fined £5, (XX), was ordered to stand in the pillory, 
and to be whipped from the Fleet Prison ^to the 
gate of Westminster Ilall. In accordance with the 


THE OLD star cLuu chamber. decree he stood in the pillory just outside the Star 
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Chamber. He went, he tells us in the narrative he subsequently published, “with a joyful 
courage,” and when lie was upon the place of punishment he “made obeisance to the lords” 
who had acted as his judges, and who apparently were? inspecting him from the Star Chamber. 

When the Star Chamber was abolished, the historic apartment in which its sittings were 
held was diverted to ordinary official uses, and remained in much its original state until the 
clearances necessitated in New Palace Yard lor the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament 
were undertaken in 1830. It was then demolished, and upon the site arose the imposing 
outlines of Barry’s great Gothic building. So completely were all vestiges of the Chamber 
obliterated, that its precise situation was for a long time a matter of uncertainty. Eventually, 
however, Sir Reginald Palgrave set all doubts at rest in a paper lie prepared on the subject, 1 
and now a tablet placed on a wall pier in the centre of the arcade which leads from the 
District Railway subway to the Privy Councillors’ entrance to the House of Commons tells the 
visitor all that there is to be known. This is the inscription : — 

* “This tablet marks the position of the outer doorway leading up to the room built during 
the year 1002, wherein the Court, of Law constituted by Statute 3 Henry VII., c. 1, known 
as the Star Chamber Court, held session during the reigns of James I. and Charles I. until 
the 1st day of August, 1641, when the Court was closed by Statute 16 Car. I., c. 10. 

“ The jKisition of this tablet was ascertained by measurements based ujwm ancient, plans of 
the Palace of Westminster. The frontage of the Star Chamber extended about, thirty feet 
northward and sout hward from this spot. The Star Chamber was upon the first, floor, and was 
lighted by windows looking towards New Palace Yard.” 

In reviewing the pist history of the Palace Yards, the not indirect connection of the 
quarter with the Volunteer movement must not be overlooked. In the closing days of 


the eighteenth century, when the fear 
of a Napoleonic invasion sent a great, 
wave of patriotism throughout the 
country, Westminster played a part — 
and a not. inconspicuous part— in the 
cull of the citizens to arms. A fine 
corps was formed within the city, 
and in its ranks were found many 
of the leading inhabitants. The New 
Palace Yard was a favourite place 
of assembly of the citizen soldiers. 
There, under the eyes of the legisla- 
ture, they went, through their drill, 
establishing a connection between the 
Palace of Westminster and the Volun- 
teer movement which exists to this 
day in the unique privilege accorded 
to the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers 
—the lineal descendants of the old 
corps — of drilling in Westminster Hall. 
It may be assumed that the intimate 
ties which. were formed between Parlia- 
ment and the old Westminster corps 
gave an added strength to the cordiality 
with which, when the storm had blown 
over, the House of Commons, in a 
resolution dated August, 10th, 1803, 
tendered its thanks to the yeomflrtny 



john rv*M, 

StiitfHinHn of the Stuart and Commonwealth jieriod. He wiim concerned in the arrcut 
of Waller and Ida fellow-conajiiratoni for their plot against the Parliament in lti-lL’. 


1 Jjrimtrr Hour, November, 1898. 
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Tim |mn;1, notvti in |*»lit.inil liintory ns tin' author of a 
against, the Purl ion irnL in 


connection with the House of Commons, it is 


surmised by Walcott, commenced when St. 
Stephen’# Chapel was diverted from its sacred 
purposes in the reign of Edward VI. Certain 
it. is that soon alter that period arose the 
custom of members of the House of Commons 
attending Divine service and partaking of 
the Communion in the church, as the Deers 
did in the Abbey. The following entry in 
the churchwardens’ accounts in the year 
1627 shows that the religious observances 
of legislators were conducted in no perfunctory 
manner: “Item, paid for bread and wine 
when the Eight Honourable the Commons 
House of Parliament (being 468 persons) 
received the Communion in the parish church, 

1 626, x.l. xvi.js.” “ Item, given to Mr. Vincent 
Peris, curate* by their appointment, for his 
l«iins in the administration of the Sacrament 
unto them, v.l.” 1 As the total number of 
members at the* t ime was but 468, it, would 
appear that, every single member attended 
the service. 

In the troublous Stuart i»eriod, as noted 
in an earlier chapter, the church was frequently 
the scene of services at which the House of 


and, volunteer corps of the United Kingdom “for 
the promptitude with which, at a crisis the most 
momentous to their country,” they associated for 
its defence. This resolution, emblazoned with all the 
ingenuity of the illuminator’s art, was circulated 
throughout the* country; and now reproduced in 
these pages after the lapse of nearly a century, 
may serve as a reminder that ardour in the 
country’s defence is not a latter-day attribute ol 
patriotism. 

Closely identified with the life of Parliament, 
and sharing to some extent in its glorious history, 
is the Church of St Margaret, Westminster. Walcott, 
the historian of the. church, claims for it, with 
justice, that “with the exception of the Abbey of 
Peter and St. Paul’s Cathedral there is no 
other ecclesiast ical edifice throughout London and 
Westminster which can boast a greater antiquity 
or more interesting foundation.” The original build- 
ing w T as, there is good reason to believe, erected by 
Edward the Confessor. It. is certain that, there was 
a parish church on the site in the earliest Norman 
times. The present structure, however, dates no 
further hack than the reign of Edward 1., and the 
greater part of it is of a much later period. Its 



UUOll l'KTKIIB, 

The fubaticn) l’untau divine mid jireut-her for the Parliament during 
Common wealth. 


1 “ Westminster Records," p. 55. 


From a photo by in' B’litj'iniiti &io t i€ s M.l‘. 

STATUE HP RICHARD CO-TR DE LION IN’ OLD PALACE YARD. 

Hie gieac work of Murocheui, which is generally eonsnlereil to be the finest jrtete of statuary about the Huiaes of Parliament 
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Commons in its cor)K>rate capacity assisted. On one fast day — November 17th, 1640 — tlio records 
tell us that “Dr. Burgess and Mr. Marshall preached before the House, at least seven hours 
between them, upon Jer. 1. 5, and 2 Cliron. ii. 2.” It was in the church during a solemn 
fast that on May 31st, 1642, Pym received the first news of the plot of Edmund Waller, the 
poet, against Parliament, and it was. from its precincts that the preliminary orders were given 
for the arrest of the conspirators. Later in the same year, on Sept ember 25th, 1642, the 
• sacred ^[milding was still more closely identified with the cause of the Parliamentarians by 
the taking of the Solemn league and Covenant within its walls, by both Houses of Parliament, 
flie Assembly of Divines, and the Scottish Commissioners. Yet another memorable Parliamentary 
service was that held on December 20th, 1G48, when Hugh Peters, the fanatical Puritan 
divine, delivered his famous address from the pulpit in which he denounced Charles as “the 
Great Harabbas, murderer, tyrant, and traitor,” and incited his hearers to bring the King 
“to condign, speedy, and capital punishment.’' When the Restoration came, the practice 
continued of delivering political sermons to a congregation of legislators. An anecdote related 
by Dr. Johnson throws an amusing light on these official services. “Burnet and Spratt,” 
he says, “were old rivals. On some public occasion they both preached before the House of 
Commons. There prevailed in those days an indecent custom. When the preacher touched 
any favourite topic in a manner that delighted his audiences, their approbation was expressed 
by a loud hum, continued in proportion to their zeal or pleasure. When Burnet preached, 
part, of liis congregation hummed so loudly and so long that he sat dowijt to enjoy it, and 
rubbed his face with his handkerchief. When Sprat t preached, he likewise was honoured with 
a like animating hum; but he stretched out his hand to the? congregation and cried, ‘Peace, 
j)eaee, 1 pray von peace/” “ Burnet’s sermon,” we are told by another writer, “was remark- 
able for sedition, and Spratt’s for loyalty. Burnet had the thanks of the House. Sprat t had 
no thanks, but a good living from the King, which, he said, was of as much value as the 
thanks of the Commons.” c 

From time to time the connection of the House of Commons was formally recognised 
by the making of grants from the public purse for repairs or structural changes. The earliest 
recorded vote was of £200 in 1650. An important contribution was made in 1734 towards 
the extensive repairs which were carried out in the church at. that period at a cost of £5,000. 

The grant was justified on the ground that St. 



Margaret’s was “as it were a national church 
for the use of the House of Commons.” This 
was no doubt in a sense true, but it is probable 
that the money would not have been so readily 
obtained but for the [>owerful influences which 
it was possible at the time to invoke. Amongst 
the members of the vestry of the day were the 
Dukes of Montagu, Dorset, and Richmond ; the 
ftarls of Pembroke, Berkshire, Abingdon, and 


Halifax; liord Falmouth, Count. Bothmar, Sir 



Robert Walpole, and Horatio Walpole. The 
Speaker, Sir Arthur Onslow, was also deeply in- 
terested in the church, though not a member of 
the vestry. In 1758 the attachment of members 
to their parish church was further and more 
conspicuously demonstrated by the Voting of a 
sum of £5,000 for the purjiose of re-pewing 
and decorating the building. It wus in this year 
that the singularly beautiful east window was 


muiKRT MTUNET, jusnor op SALISBURY, placed in position. To this attractive feature 


Ouw ii favourite proaclier in St. Margaret’s Church, Weatnilnater. of the cllUrctl a romantic lli story uttacll68. 
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I'm in a print publish'd in 17!H3. # 

ST. MAltOAItF/r'S C1IT7HCIL ANI» Till: NORTH TllANSKPT OF WKSTM INSTKIt A1I11KY. 
'J'lio view in into renting iw allowing St. Margmvt’n Churdij.-ird in itn unmioloHod atuto. 


Executed at Gouda, in Holland, it was (says Walcott) 44 originally ini ended as a present, from 
the magistrates of Dort to Henry VII. ; or, as some sav, was ordered hv Ferdinand and 
Isabella on the occasion of Prince Arthur I wing allianeed in 1499 to Princess Catharine of 
Arragon — their jiortruits being procured for the purpose. The window was probably finished 
after his brothers death, to bo sent as a gift to King Henry VIII. However this may be, it 
passed into the hands of the* Abbot of Waltham, who kept it in his church until the dissolu- 
tion, A.n. ir>40. Robert Fuller, the last abbot, to preserve it, sent it to his private chapel at 
New Hall, in the parish of liorcham, Essex, which was at one time the seat of the liutlers, 
Karls of Ormond, and it passed into the hands of Sir Thomas, father of Ann Pullen, Queen 
of Henry VIII. In Queen Elizabeth’s time Thomas Rat el iff e, Karl of Sussex, resided there, 
and George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, purchased it from his family. General Monk, to 
whom that nobleman's son sold it, caused the window to be buried underground, well knowing 
that if it fell into the hands of the Puritans, they would not fail to destroy so fine an effort 

of genius and talent, as it is said they destroyed during those disgraceful times no less than 

eight, hundred similar productions of art.. After the Restoration General Monk replaced it in 
his chapel at New Hall. After the death of the General, owing to the circumstance of his 
son Christopher, Duke of Albemarle, dying without children, this beautiful seat became the 
property of his Duchess, and gradually fell into a state of ruin and decay. Its. next owner 
was John Olmius, Esquire, who demolished the fine chapel, hut preserved the window in hopes 
of selling it to sonic # church. The window’ lay for some time cased up, in chests, until 

purchased by Mr. Conyers, of Copt Hall, in Essex, near Epping, for fifty guineus, to l>e placed 

in his chajw], and paid Mr. Price a large sum for retiring it. Mr. John Conyers, the son of 
the late owner of the window, sold it to the committee for retiring and beautifying St. 
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Margaret’s Church for four hundred guineas in 1758, the ^church wardens having successfully 
treated with him.*’ 

It was an excellent stroke of busies, but bigotry saw in the action an attempt to revive 
Popish practices. A suit was brought against the churchwardens under the cover of an old 
statute of Kdward VI. — “an Act for abolishing and putting away divers books and images — 
and it was sought to secure the removal of the window on the ground that the repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, which is the subject of the design, was “a superstitious image or 
picture.” ATter lasting for seven weary years, the suit was decided in favour of the church- 
wardens, each jMirty being ordered to pay its own costs. Now the only wonder is that even 
Puritanical fanaticism could find in this exquisite work of art a cause of offence. 

On several occasions since 1758 Parliament has voted money for the repair of St. 
Margaret's. For instance, in 1791) the large grant of £0,721 was made, and three years later 
a further sum of £4,500 was contributed, the supervision of expenditure being entrusted under 
the authority of the Statute 48 (ieorge III. to the Commissioners for the Improvement of 
Westminster. Again, in 1813 there was a considerable grant of £3,059 for the* repair of the 
church, and further advances were made in the yearn 1824 and 1845. 

While officially so much has been done to mark the close association of the church with 
Parliament, private effort has lavishly contributed towards the perpet uat ion of the connection. 
In and about the sacred building are to be found numerous beautiful monuments to thqmrted 
Parliamentary worthies. The porch at the south-east end of the church was erected by Caroline, 
Viscountess SlierbYooke, in memory of her distinguished husband. Viscount. Sherbrooke, better 
known as Robert Ixiwe. The inscription in Latin states that “he faithfully discharged the 



ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPTER HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 

Through these gates passed many generations of legislators before the Chapter House was abandoned as a place of sssembly of the House of Commons. 
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highest offices of State and always put country before party:’ One of the stained-glass 
windows commemorates William Page, Karon Hatherley, the I^ord Chancellor. “He was a 
good man ” is the simple epitaph which is inscribed beneath the window. A jwiinted window 
is also in the church to the memory of Lord Fun thorough, better knowm as Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, for more than half a century in the service of the House of Commons, holding 
various imi>ortant offices, and for fifteen years the Clerk of the House. Sir Thomas Erskine 
May was the author of several historical and constitutional works, among them the “Constitu- 
tional History of England, 17f>0 — 1800,” continuing Hallain. Hut the work he will always be 
identified with is the “Treatise on the Laws, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usages of Parlia- 
ment.” First published in 1844, it lias from time to time been revised and published in 
various editions, and at the present time is the recognised authority describing the various 
functions and proceedings of Parliament in a form adapted, as well to purposes of reference, 
ns to a methodical treatment of the subject. 

Kencath the window at. the west end of the south aisle is the inscription to the memory 
of the unfortunate* brother of the present Duke of Devonshire: “Dedicated by his fellow 
members of the House of (’ominous to the beloved memory of Frederic Charles Cavendish, son 
of the seventh Duke of Devonshire, member for the Northern Division of the West Hiding of York- 
shire for seventeen years, and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Korn on the 
Feast of St. Andrew, 18110, and, like 
him, pormilted ih singleness and 
humility of heart to follow his Lord, 
and with his blood to seal a life de- 
voted to duty. On the day of his 
arrival in Dublin, in company with, 
and in attempted defence of, his 
colleague, Mf. T. N. Kurke, lie was 
murdered in the Phumix Park, 
May Gth, 1882.” 

Yet another Parliamentary 
memorial which calls for notice is a 
brass tablet placed beneath the 
stained-glass window erected to com- 
memorate the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria in 1887. The tablet is in 
memory of the Right Hon. Charles 
Shaw Jiefevre, who, after serving the 
office of Speaker of the House of 
Commons, was in 1857 raised to the 
House of Jxmls with the title of 
Viscount Kversley. He died De- 
cember 28th, 1888, at the age of 
ninety-five. 

Though none of the eminent 
individuals whose virtues and public 
services arc? thus perpetuated are 
buried within the precincts of the 
church, there is yet in and about it 
some illustrious dust. In the church- 
yard were interred in 1491 the re- 
mains of William Caxton, the Father 
of Printing. A little more than 
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sixty years later— in 1552 — was 
placed in the same sacred ground 
the body of Richard Cecil — or, as 
the name is given in the ancient 
records of the church, Richard 
Cycell— the father of I*ord Burghley 
and the ancestor of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. Within the' chancel be- 
neath the high altar, as previously 
noted, was privately buried on the 
day of his execution the headless 
body of Sir Walter Raleigh. Near 
his grave is that of John Harrington, 
the author of “Oceana,” and th6 
founder of the Rota Club. In the 
churchyard rest. Wenceslaus Hollar, 
the famous engraver ; Henry Elsinge, 
the eminent Clerk of t he House of 
Commons, and the author of the 
well-known constitutional work, “The 
Ancient Method and Manner of hold- 
ing Parliament* in England”; and 
Cole, a burgess for Westminster, 
whose name is perpetuated by a 
memorial in the church bearing this 
quaint inscription : — 

i 

hi I'nrl lament a burgess Cole was placed, 

In Westminster the like for many years; 
But now with Habits above his soul is graced, 
And lives a burgess with heaven's royal 
peers. 

O blessed change from earth where Death is 
king, 

To be united there, where angels sing. 

]{•/ jmuuiimion uj M> J‘ai‘k‘n‘ tf: Cm., London and O.rj'oi'U. 

thk i nt ku ion or the ciiAi’TKR iiotJsK, wjisTAuxsTKU. Many other names more or less in- 

Sir (jlilbcrL Sintt'it «l«Mgn fur its pro|KJHcd restoration which wi»h afturwjinlH adopted. tilliatelv associated with the life of 

Westminster occur in the mortuary records of St. Margaret’s — indeed, it may be doubted 
whether any parish church in the country cun lay claim to so remarkable a connection. 
Nowadays, a stretch of velvety turf gives a uniform and pleasing aspect to the churchyard, and 
it is difficult to realise that the s|>ot was for^ centuries the chief burial-place in Westminster. 
But it is a historic fact that the ground about tlie church lias been raised some eight or 
nine feet above the original level, chiefly owing the vast number of bodies which have been 
interred within its limits. Before the churchyard was closed, a scandalous condition of affairs 
existed. It was here that Cowper received the second religious impression which so profoundly 
influenced his life. On passing the churchyard one evening at dusk as a boy,. he saw a 
glimmering light amongst the tombs, and on going to ascertain the cause was struck by a 
human skull thrown out of a half-completed grave by a grave-digger, who was working by 
lantern light at his gruesome task. 

In dealing with the precincts of the Palace of Westminster it is impossible to leave out 
of consideration the Chapter House of the venerable Abbey. Most people who nowadays visit 
this “ incomparable structure,” after perhaps an absorbingly interesting morning amongst the 
mouldering tombs of the great minster, naturally associate it exclusively with the old monastic 
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life of the spot. But it is really quite as memorable for its Parliamentary as for its ecclesiastical 
traditions. For here, as we have seen, the House of Commons first found a home of its own, 
and here fitfully for two hundred years werepthe sittings of the popular edinm her held. In ]>oint» 
of antiquity it is not equalled by any building which lias ever been devoted to legislative or 
national consultative purposes in existence. Six hundred and sixty years at least have pissed 
away since the faithful Commons, driven out from association with the Peers in the Palace 
of Westminster, entered upon a separate existence within its walls. It witnessed the birth 
of the Constitution and its passage through a precarious childhood to adolescence. It, was the 
cradle of our liberties, and of the privileges which we hold dear. The Englishman who can 
enter its walls without feeling his pulse heat the quicker as he recalls its history is not 
worthy of the name. 

Built on the site of an older structure about the middle of the thirteenth century, under 
the direction of Abbot Littlington, who 'was responsible for some of the finest work of the 
Abbey, it is a magnificent example of English architecture. Old Matthew Paris, writing of 
Henry III.’s intention to erect the building, refers to the design as “ incomparable,” and Sir 
Gilbert Scott — no mean authority — thoroughly endorses this description, observing that, the 
building “singles itself out among these beautiful works as a structure perfect in itself, of a 
purely English type as to its plan and outline, and as carrying out the principle of window 
tracery in fuller and grander degree than any part of the church.” In size it. resembles the 
Chapter Houses of Salisbury, Lincoln, and York, the plan being that of an octagon inscribed 
within a circle rtixty feet in diameter. When seen originally in its full glory, with the 
tracery of its windows undamaged and the statues and internal decorations complete, it must, 
have presented a sujierb spectacle. Even to-day, when time and vandal istic t reatment have left, 
their mark on the work of the ancient craftsmen, it has a nobility which commands attention. 

The internal arrangement of the Chapter House is, in its broad features, what it was in 



THU CHAPTER HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 

The Interior ns It is to -tiny, arranged oh a museum of Ablwy antiquities. 
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the earliest days of its existence. Two rows of stone lienclies encircle the chamber, five 
special stalls being provided for the Abbot, Prior, and three other high officials. The groined 
roof is hu parted by a pillar of black Purbock marble which played a prominent jjart, it 
would seem, in the disciplinary system of the Abbey in monastic times. Dean Stanley, in his 
charming way, gives a vivid account of the uses to which the Chapter House was put in those 
far remote days. “To this at least once a week,” he writes in his “ Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,” “the whole convent came. . . . When they were all seated on the stone steps around, 
* perfect freedom of speech was allowed. Now was the opportunity for making any complaints 
or for confessing of faults. . . . Here, too, was the scene of judgment and punishment. The 
details are such as to recall a rough school rather than a grave ecclesiastical community. 
The younger monks were flogged elsewhere ; but the others, stripped wholly or from the 
waist upwards or in their shirts, girt close around them, were scourged in public here, with 
rods of single or double thickness, by the mature brothers who formed the council of the 
Ahl)ot (hut always excluding the accuser from the office), the criminal himself sitting on a 
three-legged bench, probably before the central pillar, which was used as judgment-seat or 
whipping-post. If flogging w T as deemed insufficient, the only further punishment was 
expulsion. Hie terrors of immurement or torture seem unknown.” 

Dean Stanley connects the building of the Abbey with the occupation of the Chapter 
House by the Commons. “As the building of the new St. Peter's at Pome by the indulgences 
issued to provide for its erection produced the liefoririat ion, so the building of this new 
St. Peter’s at Westminster, by the enormous sums which the King exacted droin his subject s 
to gratify his artistic or his devotional sentiment, produced the House of Commons. And the 
House of Commons found its first, independent home in the incomparable Chapter House of 
Westminster. Whatever may be the satire of Wren’s statement that "the Abbot lent it to the 



NKW TAT. AC R YARD. 

It is at the ]mint on the right of the picture that the majority of members enter nod leave the legislative precincts. 
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THK CL01BTKH COUltT* . 

One of tliu in Oft t beautiful features of the ilroign of the Houoch of Parliament. 


King for the use of the Commons on condition that the Crown should repair it/ there can be 
no question that from the lime of the separation of the (-ominous from the tamls it became 
their habitual meeting place. The exact moment- of the separation cannot, perhaps, be 
ascertained. In the first instance the two Houses met. in Westminster Hall, but they parted 
as early as the eleventh year of Edward 1. From that time the Lords met in the Painted 
(■handier in the Palace, the ('ominous, whenever they sate in London, within the precincts of 
the Abbey. Such secular assemblies had already assembled under its shadow, though not yet 
within the Chapter House. ... 

“In the refectory the Commons were convened under Edward II. when they impeached 
Piers Gaveston, and also on several occasions during the reigns of Kiclmrd IT., Henry IV., and 
Henry V. Put their usual resort, was ‘ in their ancient place the House of the Chapter of the 
Great. Charter of the Abbey of Westminster/# On one occasion a Parliament was summoned 
there in 1250, even before the birth of the House of Commons, to grant a subsidy for Sicily. 
Then* John Palliol consented in 1292 to withdraw his claims on the Crown of Scotland. The 
black rood of St. Margaret was brought from t he adjacent Treasury, and over this his oath was 
sworn. It is from the reign of Edward III., however, that these meetings of the Commons 
were fixed within its walls. With this coincides the date of those curious decontt ions which 
in that age seemed specially appropriate. Piers Plowman’s vision of a Chapter House was 
as of ‘a great church carvcn and covered, quaintly entailed, with scenely ceilings set aloft, and, 
as Parliament House, painted about/ The seraphs that adorn the chief stalls, the long series 
of apocalyptic pictureg which were added to the lesser stalls, were evidently thought the 
fitting accompaniments, of the great Council Chamber. ... 

“ The Speaker no doubt took his place in the Abbot's stall facing the entrance. The 
burgesses must have sate round the building— those who hod the liest seats in the eighty 


/■.Tew a photo by S. t'ainpbill. Copyright, Hutehiaton it Co. 

• OLD PALACE YABD, WESTMINSTER. 

go ca lled because from it was anciently approached the ! * Old Talace ' as distinguished from the '* New Palace" which Richard I. prop ised to erect to the east, and of which Westminster Hall was to form a port. 
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stalls of I lie monks, the others arranged as best they could. To the cent ml pillar were 
attached placards, libellous or otherwise, to attract the attention of the members. . . . 

“The Ads of Parliament, which the Chapter House witnessed derive a double significance 
from the locality. . . . I nquestionahlv there is a strange irony, if indeed it be not rather a 
profounder wisdom, in the thought that within this consecrated precinct were passed those 
memorable statutes which restrained the jniwer of that very body under whose shelter they 
were discussed. Jlere the Commons must have assented to the dry humour of the statute 
Circninfifwcte AijuUh , which, whilst it, appears to grant the lesser privilege of the clergy, 
virtually witholds the larger. Here also were enacted the Statutes of Provisions and of 
Pnpnituiirc, which, as Fuller says, first ]«ired the Pope’s nails to the quick and then cut off 
his fingers. Here finally were enact ed the scenes in which, during the first epoch of the 
Reformation, the House of Commons took so prominent a part by pressing forward those 
Church of Kngland statutes which laid ‘the foundations of the new State,’ which ‘found England 



WESTMINSTER AJIREY, FROM THE JJSWEL TOWER. 
A view of the minster from on unfamiliar stamli»oi(it. 


in dependency upon a foreign Power 5 and ‘left it a free nation, 5 which gave the voice of the 
nation for the first time its free expression in the councils of the Church. . . . 

“Within the Chapter House must have been passed the first Clergy Discipline Act, the 
first Clergy Residence Act, ami, chief of all, the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Submission. 
Beneath that vaulted roof and liefore that central pillar must have been placed the famous 
Pluck Book which sealed the fate of all the monasteries of England, including the Abbey of 
Westminster dost? by, and which struck such a thrill of horror through the House of Oynmons 
when they learned its contents. ... 

“The last time that the Commons sat in the building was on the last day of the life of 
Henry VIII. The last Act passed was the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk;; and they must 
have been sitting here when the news reached them that the King had died that morning 
and while those pre| Mirations for the coronation of Prince Edward — whom King Henry had 
designed should be crowned before his own death, in order to secure his succession — were going 
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on in the Abbey, which were sunmmrilv 
broken tiff when the news came that 
tlio King himself was dead.” 

In the your 1.040, when the Abbey 
was dissolved, the ( 'hupflcr House became, 
what it. lias ever since been, national 
projKTty. Seven years later, in tin* first 
year of Kdward VI., the Commons 
moved to the Chapel of St. Stephen, 
which, as is related elsewhere, was set 
a]mrt for their meetings on the dis- 
solution of the College of St. Stephen. 

When the Chapter Mouse was rid 
of its Pari iainenl arv occupants, it entered 
upon a period of ill-treatment which 
threatened its unity, if not its very 
existence. With that contempt for the 
grand work of the artificers and artists 
of the so-called Dark Ages which was 
characteristic of the period which followed 
the Reformation, the building was turned 
over to the (iovernment officers for use 
as a Public- Record ('ham her. To suit 
it to this purpose, various defacements 
and excrescences crept in. About, the 
year 17(KS it was actually proposed <0 
Sir Christopher Wren* to mutilate it 
irretrievably by putting up a gallery 
in the interior; but tin* great archi- 
tect very properly declined to sanction 
any such infamy. In 1740, however, 
the vaulting having become unsafe, the iioistino tiii: union jack on tin-: Victoria to\vi:u. 
building, to (Jllote Sir Gilbert Scott, A uereniMij daily ]wrfumii!il. W)i*ii Dim Sfivm'ijjii in within I lio buiMing, tlio 

’i , . ii* 1 Standard i* llmm. 

“was made over to some, barbarian, who 

fitted it up for the records with studious disregard to concealment or desl ruction of its 
architectural beauties.” So it. remained for more than a century, until the erection of a new 
Record Office freed the building of its encumbrances, and in the process directed public; 
attention to the scandalous treatment to which il had been subject ed during a long period 
of years. Sir Gilbert Scott’s advice; was sought as to tin* practicability ol a. restoration. 
That eminent, architect, animated by a zeal as # praiseworthy as it, was prolific of good results, 
entered upon an exhaustive investigation of the building, with a view to determining the 
character of the design in its completeness. With painstaking care he pieced the various 
parts of the design together until he had the whole before him in all the elegance and 
beauty of its conception. Then, under the authority of the (iovernment, flic; restoration was 
carried through. It was thorough yet conservative. .Nothing was added excepting where the 
old work had been destroyed or hopelessly mutilated, and the only parts con j cel 11 rally restored 
were the external pimped the pinnacles, the gables of the buttresses, and the roof. So 
carefully was the work done that, viewing the building to-day, it is difficult, to realise that 
less than a half-century ago its interior was a shaja'Icss mass ol woodwork, with every single 
feature of the ancient building concealed from view, and many parts hopelessly mutilated. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 1. 

THE MINISTERIAL ANNEXE OF TllE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER- WHITEHALL 

AND DOWNING STREET 

Till*: official quarter, which lies just outside the limits of the Palace of Westminster, is so 
intimately associated with the proceedings of Parliament, and touches so many points in its 
history, that it, claims some notice before the final sentence of this work is written. There 
was probably never a time since the legislature had a recognised and regular existence wheif 
this territory without the gates, as it were, was not markedly a political centre. In King 
Street, for centuries the only land approach to the Palace from the City and the west, members 
found at once a common meeting ground and a convenient residential quarter. 1 There also 
collected the various functionaries of Parliament., and the gossips and professional idlers wdio 

had an interest more or less legitimate in the legis- 
lative doings. The establishment of Whitehall as a 
Koyal Palace strengthened the political bold on the 
district. With the departure of the Sovereign from 
tlu* ancient Palace the tie which had hound the 
Government departments and the official element to 
the legislative precincts was broken, and gradually a 
drift of officialdom set outwards, absorbing, as genera- 
tion succeeded* general ion, oifb after another of the 
sites and buildings lying between New’ Palace Yard 
and Charing Cross. 

One of the first annexations was of a portion of 
the Palace known then and subsequently as the Cock- 
pit. This was an institution first established by 
Henry VIII. for the prosecution of the then highly 
popular form of sjxwt. It was used indifferently for 
this purpose and as a theatre (luring several reigns, 
and figures extensively in this connection in the 
gossipy records of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Elizabeth, James 1., and Charles 1., ac- 
cording to Malone, frequently ordered plays to be 
represented there. But it is with Cromwell that the 
history of the Cockpit as a place of residence and 
of entertainment rather than of sport is chieHy associ- 
ated. The great Parliamentarian, when Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, by special resolution of the 
House on February 29th, 1050, was granted “the 
use; of the lodgings called the Cockpit,” and he appears 
to have resided there until, as Lord Protector, lie 
entered into full possession of Whitehall Palace. 
Thereafter the building was utilised, in common 

•' Hi73 : October 29tli. — I liave come safely to-day to Mrs. Bottom's house iu St. Stephen's Alley, King Street. 1 
do not know how I shall like my lodgings. My company is like to be good."— Letter from Sir Edward Harley to his wife : 
Historical Manuscripts Commission Iteport. 
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with other portions of the Palace, for purposes connected with the Cromwellian establish- 
ment-. On one occasion, at least, the old festive traditions of the place were revived. 
Ihis was on February 201 h, l(h)7, when the. House of (ominous, havin'? heard two sermons 
at >St. Margarets, Westminster, and having enjoyed "a most princely entertainment at White- 
hall, were entertained in the Cockpit ••with rare music both of voices and instruments till 
the evening.” 

lowarcls the close* of the Commonwealth period the* Cockpit apartments we*re assignee! by 
Parliament to (tenoral Monk, and lie* continued in residence afte*r the* Restoration, living tbe*re all 
through the terrible plague epielemic of 1 (Kid, and subsequent ly uni il bis eleat-li on January ttrd, 
l(i/(). Meanwhile, as the* diaries of Pepvs and Kvolyn show, the* principal chamber was the* scene 
of the performance* of many stage plays, chiefly of the French type, which appealed lo Charles I I/s 
exotic fancy. Some two or three* years alfyr Monk’s death the premises were transferred to Cieorge 



From a print puh/in/ud in lTiMI. 


WlUTiaiAIili. 


A view from thu lkiiuimrtiiig llmiwn, looking towards Charing Cn** 


Villiers, Duke of Piuck ingliam, and late*r they were purchased by Cluirle*s II. for bis niece*, Princess 
Anne*, on he*r marriage. The Princess resided in the apart -incuts until the Revolution of 1088 
Rendered her presence there inconvenient. Her departure was made under somewhat dramatic 
circumstances. At- midnight on November 20th, 1088, news having be*e*n received of the landing 
of the Prince of Orange, she* hurriedly put on a travelling cloak, and slipping down the Uick 
stairs of the chambers, took her seat in a hackney coach which was awaiting her, and with 
Lord Dorset and Bishop Compton riding on each side of the vehicle as an escort, was driven 
to a place previously fixed upon, where she was under the protection of the leaders of the 
revolutionary movement. W r hen the storm had blown over, she retiymed to the Cockpit, but 
only for a time. Owing to serious disagreements between Anne and her sister Mary over the 
former’s devotion to the lady who was afterwards the famous Duchess of Marlborough, the 
Princess fled to Berkeley House in Piccadilly, where* she remained until after Alary’s death, 
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when St. .lames’* Palace was settled upon her by William III. With the expiration of liei 
tenancy the; history of the Cockpit entered upon a new chapter. 

Up to the reign of Charles 1. Treasury business was transacted at the Exchequer Receipt 
Office in Westminster Cloisters; but when Charles II. put the Treasury into commission in 
1 000, he gave the department chambers in Whitehall Palace, where it remained until the fire 
of 1097, which drove it. for six weeks to the private house of Mr. William Lowndes, near 
Westminster Ahhev. At the expiration of that time it was transferred to the vacant Cockpit 
Chambers, tfhich had esca[>ed the fire, and the possession of which had been granted to it by 
the King. This was the beginning of a long and memorable official career for the old pleasure 
centre which the eighth Henry had created. Used for the transaction of high State business, 
it became in course of time the recognised Ministerial headquarters outside the Palace of 
Westminster, just as Downing Street was in a subsequent generation and remains to this 
day. Letters were dated from it, and interviews were accorded to personages desiring 

audience of [Ministers within its precincts. When* 
the negotiations for the Union witli Scotland were 
in progress, it was selected as the most convenient 
place for the meetings of the Commissioners who 
were appointed to draw up the terms. Their 
del iberat ions were so prolonged that Sir Christopher 
Wren was directed to enclose a part of the garden 
to supply them with a recreation ground. The most 
important purpose to which the Cockpit.- at this 
period was devoted, however, was a meeting-place for 
the Committee of the Privy Council. It was at a 
sitting of this quasi- judicial body, held to investigate 
a charge of treason, that the attempt was made on 
the life of Robert, Earl of OxTord, hv (iuiscard, the 
French emigrant. The man was under examination, 
when, with a quick movement, he seized a penknife 
and made a lunge with it at Harley, inflicting a 
slight wound. Before the man could do further 
mischief, he was struck down by Jjord Paulet and 
Mr. St. John with their swords, which they had 
iti£x.i am i n pitAXKMX, drawn immediately the character of the attack 

thu iHijMiifir iMirty. on January <i(ii, 177 - 1 , i>m«siiu*ii t<» wan disclosed. 1 lie affuir created a t remendous stir 

Cuinmittw uf tho i» riv y (’..unt-u at the cwk|.it ti»e jirti at the time; but, beyond bringing the Earl of 



ltLN.iAMiN i it a Mil, in. drawn i iiiinediut el v the character of the attack 

th u iH.ixiinr ,»rty. on j.nitftir mi,, 1774 . t.. »'«* disclosed. I lie affair created a tremendous stir 

o.rt'm'ittiv uin l-rivy r.rtnie" nt tho C'Kki’it thn j«ti at llie time ; but, beyond bringing tin* Karl of 

of the Colony of MnNHUchiiHottM praying for tho reniovu ^ ° 5 * ' . 

tho luieutoinint-tiovcnior, who ihui «.i vomied the om|» Oxford a much-needed accession of ]K>pulanty, it 

military fonx; n^niiiHt the eoioniHt-b had small influeiire, as it was discovered that (iuiscard 

was a half-demented individual who had acted on a sudden homicidal impulse without any 
definite political aim. , 

Another famous incident in the history of the old Cockpit was the examination before 
the Privy Council in 1722, for his complicity in the Jacobite plot, of Bishop Atterlmry, prior 
to his committal to the Tower. This was the last iirijiortant event which occurred under the 
old roof-tree, if we except the party gatherings which were held there on the eve of the 
meeting of Parliament in accordance with a practice established during Walpole’s Premiership. 
In 1733 the building was pulled down to make way for the three-storked structure designed 
by Kent and Lord Burlington, which was the first of the great blocks of Government- offices 
which now cover nearly the whole of the district hereabouts. The old name, however, was not 
allowed to die out. [Numerous letters written in the year 1736-7 by Horace. Waljiole are to 
be found in the volumes of -the Historical Manuscripts Commission dated from “ The Cockpit.” 
Bubb Dodington, in his “Diary,” under date February 4th, 1752, speaks of going to the 
Cockpit “to a prize cause which turned on the authenticity of the Treaty of Commerce with 
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France”; and he records subsequent: visits in connection with “a complaint by Mr. Webb 
against Mr. William Sharpe for taking exorbitant fees.” The Ministerial meetings for the 
purpose of hearing the Koval speech read on tin* eve of the meeting of Parliament are stated 
in the political literature of the time to have been held at the Cockpit. Again, as a further 
piece of evidence to show that the name was familiarly used long after the old buildings had 
disappeared, it may be noted that in the Treasury incident bills for 1791 there is an item of 
£'9 for lighting up “the Cockpit room.” Kven to this day the Treasury Office is officially 
described as “Chambers,” in recognition of the circumstance that the building it supplanted 
was known as the Cockpit Chambers. 

In the face ot these facts it is a little remarkable that a lively controversy for some time 
raged over the question of the. precise site of the old Cockpit. dearly the Treasury Office 
is the lineal successor of the ancient institution, and occupies the same ground. But the 
matter does not rest on the evidence of old documents and established 1nul.it ion alone. Some 
time since Sir John Tavlor, of His Majesty’s Office of Works, took the celebrated old ground 
plan of Whitehall and drew upon it a ground plan of the site as it now exists. O 11 this old plan 
of 1082, corrected by the present ordnance map, is seen the entrance to the ancient Cockpit, 
corresponding almost exactly with the present entrance, to the Treasury from Whitehall, and 
leading up to the Cockpit, which stood very near the present Board-Room of the Treasury. 1 

The history of the transformed Cockpit is for the most part that of a Government office 
in which the ordinary prosaic routine duties of an important branch of the executive are 
transacted. Still, it is not without, its points of popular interest. One incident which 


stands prominently out in connection 
with the building is the reception here 
by a Committee of the Privy Council 
of Benjamin Franklin on January 9th, 
1774. The great American pul riot came 
over with a petition from Massachusetts 
praying for the removal of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in consequence of a 
recommendation he had made in favour 
of the employment, of military force 
to bring the recalcitrant, colonists to 
submission. We have a picture of him 
sitting iu a recess “like a rock, his head 
resting on his left hand, and in that 
attitude abiding the pelting storm ” of 
invective poured out by Wedderlmme, 
the Solicitor-General, which affected* the 
Court sj »ec tutors to such a degree that, 
“they gave, way to transports of laughter 
and loud acclamations.” But “ ho laughs 
best who laughs last.” Franklin was dis- 
missed with contumely on this occasion ; 
but it was his duty and pleasure not 
many 'years later, as United States 
Ambassador in Paris, to sign the articles 
of peace establishing the independence 
of America. On that- occasion he donned 
the self-same suit of Manchester velvet 
which he wore when before the Privy 
Council. 



1 Lord Welby’s address at the first annual meeting of the London Topographical Society. 
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The demolition of the old Cockpit Chambers 
led indirectly, if not directly, to the birth of another 
and even more famous Ministerial centre— Downing 
Street. It may l>e assumed that the building nitra- 
tions, by depriving Sir Hubert Walpole of the suite 
of rooms lie had long used, brought into promin- 
ence the desirability of the establishment of a 
permanent official residence for the First Minister 
of the Crown. However that may be, at or alwut 
the time when work upon the new Treasury offices 
was commenced, we find George II. offering Walpole, 
who with the Premiership filled the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury, the now historic house, No. 10, 
ns a personal gift. The property had for some 
years previously been occupied by Baron Hot h mar, 
the Hanoverian Minister, who had been given a 
life tenancy of if by George I., and whose death 
about this period permitted of this display of 
generosity on the part of the King to his chief 
Minister. Walpole was not, as a rule, indisposed 
to accept favours from his Sovereign without demur ; 
but on this occasion he showed a proper appreciation 
of what was due to his position rather than to his 
person by stipulating that the house should he the 
permanent residence of tin's First Jjord of the 
Treasury. The King’s assent to the condition was 
given, and so downing Street, ^became the established 
Ministerial headquarters — the* Mecca of aspiring 
politicians, and the Promised hind of experienced statesmanship. 

Before the jKilitical history of this topographically insignificant little thoroughfare is related, 
some reference to its earlier career appears to he demanded. Its name was derived from Sir 
George Downing, a versatile American colonist who— as Mr. Choate, the American Ambassador, 
reminded a distinguished audience at the I.ord Mayor’s Banquet on November Dili, 1900 — was 
the. first graduate sent out hv the Harvard College in 1642. Finding his way to England, 
Downing became a chaplain in Cromwell's army, and so recommended himself to the good 
graces of the Protector by his worldly wisdom as much as by his religious zeal, that lie was 
selected by him in 1G.)7 to till the office of Ambassador at t he Hague. A sidcr with all 
times and changes,” as he was described by one writer. Ins* won tin* good graces of the Bump, 
and when the political barometer threatened further change, he took care to make his peace 
with Charles II., so that when the monarch “fame into his own,” he confirmed the appoint- 
ment originally made by the Procteefor. This was a triumph for Downing’s diplomacy, but it 
was not his only achievement, in the domain of his private interests. When he returned to 
England, as he did soon after the commencement of the new reign, he entered Parliament, 
and so wormed his way into Boyal favour by his servile devotion to Court interests that the 
King heaped substantial favours iqHm him. One of his rewards, and the most important in 
the present connection, was the gift of a valuable tract of land at Westminster on the confines 
of the Palace of Whitehall for building purposes. A condition attached to the grant was that 
the houses to be built upon the site should be “ handsome and graceful.” It. ‘was not an 
onerous one as the standard of architectural taste went in those days, and .it was probably 
deemed to have been fulfilled when Downing erected four plain, square, brick mansions with 
“ back fronts” to St. James’s Park, and “with a large terras walk next, to the Park,” to adopt 
the language of an advertisement when the property was offered for sale in 1722. 
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,Tho “street ” thus created hv Downing under wont littleVhange for a good many years. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century it is described as “a pretty open place, especially 
at the upjier end, where are four or live very large well-built houses lit for persons of honour 
and quality, each house having a pleasant prospect into St. James’s Park, with a terms walk.” 
Gradually, however, other houses were added, until at the end of the eight eenth century it 
had become,- if not a “mean street,” a street in which shabby houses predominated, the line 
of dingy buddings being finished off at the King Street, end l»v a chop-house known by the 
whimsical title of “The Cat and Bagpipes.” 31 any of the residences were lodging-houses, to 
which, in the course of years, resorted not. a few men who have left their mark on literature. 
Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, was a }«itron of one of the establishments, and he records 
in his well-known work how, hut for tin* rudeness of his landlord, he would have entertained 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and other of his lite/ary friends at supper one evening in July, 170.1. 
Smollett is another illustrious name associated with the thoroughfare. He made a desperate 
hid for fortune as a surgeon in a house vacated by the death of a practitioner named James 
Douglas in 1744. Here died on October 171 h, 177(1, the Abbe Courayer, author of the 
“Defence of the Validity of English Ordinations,” the talented writer who was described as 
“the best, pen in France, the 
most amiable and most gener- 
ally beloved in his * Order — 

Cathol!</ne mt tjroN, Pro! extant 
en detail.” Gibbon’s name, too, 
deserves to he remembered when 
the literary memories of Down- 
ing Street are reviewed. He 
was a frequent visitor then 1 , at. 
the mansion of his patron. Lord 
Sheffield. But, of course, if is 
in its political history that this 
obscure little alley off Whitehall 
finds its chief title to fame. 

The official record of Down- 
ing Street opens on Monday, 

September 22nd, 17J5. On that, 
day, according to f he newsjiapers 
of the time, Sir Robert Walpole 
transferred . himself and his be- 
longings from his house in Si. 

James’s Square to the famous 
No. 10 — emtering into ]h>sscsm‘oii, 
we may imagine, with a glow of 
pride at the thought that the 
First taml was at last, to have? 
an official habitation suited to 
his rank and convenience. He 
found the residence altogether to 
his liking, 'for lie occupied it 
almost continuously while in 
London duriftg the remainder of 
his official life. The place seems 
even to have suited the fastidious 
taste of Horace Walpole, who 
acted as his father’s private 



From <tn tmjraciiHj after the picture Utj J. J\ Kniyht, A.H.A . 
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secretary. Wc find him waxing quite enthusiastic over the advantages it offered apropos of 
Sir Robert Wal|Mile's then iuqiending retirement from official life. In a letter addressed to Sir 
Horace Mann on June oOth, 1742, he says: “1 am writing to you in one of the charming 
rooms towards the Park ; it is a lovely evening, and I am willing to enjoy this sweet corner 

while 1 may, for we are soon to quit. it. Mrs. Sandvs came yesterday to give us warning; 

1/ml Wilmington has lent it to them. Sir Robert might have had it. for his own at first, 

but would only take it as First Lord of the Treasury. He, goes into a small house of his 

own in Arlington Street, opjiosite to where we formerly lived.” The Mrs. Sandvs referred to 
bv the writer was the wife of Samuel Sandys, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the E.irl of 
Wilmington's Administration. Some authorities mention Lord Carteret as the first occupant 
of No. 10 after Sir Robert Walpole’s departure, but the passage quoted seems to indicate that 
this was not the case. The explanation possibly is that the tenancy of Sandys was a purely 
tem | Kirary and domestic affair, and that Lord Carteret, Secretary of State in the new Ad- 
ministration, first officially occupied the, house in succession to Walpole. The latter, at afl 
events, was the leading political personage in the Ministry. This is shown by the well- 



known lines of Charles H. Williams, the 
satirical versifier, on Pulteney’s demy 
of i lower on his elevation to the House 
of Lords: — 

Few now aspiro at your gnoil gram's, 

Scam? any sue. to yon for pianos. 

Since all mankind poreoivi' t hat pnw’r 
Is lodged hi either hands. 

Sooner to (’arte ret now t hoy'll g»», 

Or cv'n (though that’s excessive low) 

To Wilmington and Sandvs. 

• * 

Even if the residence was for a brief 
period diverted from the specific uses 
assigned to it, under the deed gift of 
(ieorge II., the arrangement did not 
influence its historic destiny. Pelham, 
on becoming Prime .Minister in 174 tf, 
went into residence in Downing Street, 
and from that time to the? present day, 
with a few notable exception#, the house 
was occupied, as a matter of course, by 
the* head of a Ministry on his accession 
to jxjwer. 

The elder Pitt was never greatly 
attracted by the charm of Downing 
Street.. Though lie occupied the official 
residence for a time, In? mainly, when 
in office, divided his attention between 


T1IU liox. Sin SCHOMItKKG M< DONXKLIi, 


Haves and his house in Rond- Street. 


inr many yean* Private Secretary to the Marquis of Salisbury. 


At this period Downing Street dops not 


appear to have come into vogue as au 
official address. Most, of the great statesman’s formal communications were* superscribed 
simply “Whitehall.” During I xml Elite’s Premiership the official residence was put to 
good service. The Minister lived there in some state, and ust*d the adjacent Cockpit Chambers 
for his periodical levees. Lord North, too, found the atmosphere of Downing Street ('ongenial. 
But it was during the tenure of office of the younger Pitt that the house, perhaps, attained 
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its highest distinct ion. I'nlike his father, Pill whs much drawn to the sedate house with 
a “buck front” to St. James's Park. According to his o^vn statement, during all his Ion# 
years of power ho never slept away from Down in# Street unless compelled to do so by the 
strongest reasons. In his time some momentous interviews must have taken place in the 
dingy rooms of Mo. 10. in long procession passed through the official portals flic* men who 
made history in the memorable period when Pritain, with her hack to the wall, was fighting 
a world 1 in arms. Here came on an eventful night Lord Spencer, the then First Lord of 

the Admiralty, to give Pitt the first intimation of the mutiny at the Non*, and to receive 
instructions from him as to the action to be taken in reference to the disturbing out- 
break. Kven less welcome visitors were a howling mob who, inflamed with sensational 
stories of the excesses of recruiting sergeants engaged in strengthening the military forces to 
meet flu* grave crisis in national affairs, tumultuously assembled in Downing Street and 
demonst rated in a somewhat alarming fashion, until they were dispersed by the peaee officers. 
Their invasion of the official precincts caused ?i great sensation, hut Pitt, himself appears to 
have regarded the incident lightly, judging from a letter In*- addressed L> his mother, 
lately (Chatham, in response to her anxious inquiries. “ 1 take shame to myself,” lie said, 
“for not reflecting how much a mob is magnified by report ; hut that which visited my 
window, wjtli a single pebble was really so young and so little versed in its business that 
it, hardly merited the notice of a newspaper.” Hesides these stirring political memories of 
Pitt’s* oceujiat ion, details have come down to us of a purely personal and domestic* interest 
which throw considerable light ti|iou his household arrangements. (arcless of money 

matters, his affairs during his first Premiership got into a terrible state of confusion. J I is 
intimate friend, * Hubert {Smith, whose goc*! offices were enlisted to* straighten out matters, 
found a. strange condition of things. butcher’s bill of .£90 for one month’s supply was 
one item which confronted the investigator. Other claims were* on the* same grand scale*. 
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There whs waste and ruinous profusion on all hands, in his absorbing devotion to State 
affairs Pitt quite overlooked the elementary obligations of the beaj of a household, with 
the perhaps inevitable result that he was curried to the brink of bankruptcy. It is a 
tribute to bis lavish hospitality that to this day one of the principal chambers at No. 10 
is known as “Pitt's dining-room,* though a long succession of Premiers followed him in the 
occupation of the house. 

In the nineteenth century Downing Street well maintained the interesting traditions built 
up in the years which laid followed the grant of No. 10 to Walpole. Consequent upon the 
growth of official business, the Government from time to time purchased property in the street 
near the First Lord's residence. One of the houses so acquired was No. 12, which is now the 
official residence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Another was No. 11, a building which 
shortly aft it its acquisition was rendered famous by being the scene of the only meeting 

which even* took place between Wellington and Nelson. The* episode was described by 

Wellington in a conversation he lmd with John Wilson Choker. In this the great soldier is 
represented as saying: I only saw Nelson once in my life, and perhaps for an hour. It w*as 
soon after I returned from India. I went, to tv Colonial Office in Downing Street, and there 
I was show'll into a little waiting-room on the right hand, where T found also waiting to see 
the Secretary a gentleman who, from the likeness to his picture and from the loss of an 
arm, I recognised as I /ml Nelson, lie? could not know who I was, but entered at once into 
con versa! ion with me, if I can call it conversation, for it was almost all on his side, and all 

about, himself, and in really a style so vain and so silly as to surprise and almost, disgust me.” 

Nelson subsequently left the mom, and rid timing later, having in the interim ascertained 
who Wellington was. reopened the conversation. II is manner, says Wellington, had completely 
changed. “All that 1 had thought a charlatan style had vanished, and he talked of the state 
of this country and of the aspect and probabilities of affairs on the Continent, with a good 
sense and a knowledge of subjects botli at home and abroad that surprised me equally and 
more agreeably than the first j»art of our interview had done; in fact, he talked like an officer 
aud a statesman.” 
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Another singular reminiscence preserved of the Downing Street of this period relates to 
an unexpected meeting l>etween two other historical characters. Pichegru and his companions 
had met in one of the offices to consult a high official under the Duke of Portland. As thev 
enteted, a man sitting in a corner darted forward and exclaimed, “You are saved ! Then all 
my misfortunes are forgotten.” Startled at the apparently strange conduet of the individual, 
1 ichegiu drew back. Hut he; soon aiterwards recognised in the emaeiated figure which con- 
fronted him his chivalrous friend, Tilly, the American sea-captain, by whose aid he and his 
coinpinions liad escaped from the fortress of Surinam. 

Changes made in Downing Street, by the substitution for the congeries of shabby 
tenements which during more than a century served for the discharge of the nation’s business, 
of stately blocks of Government buildings, led to the gradual extinction of all interests save 
those of high officialdom, until No. 10 and Nos. 11 and 12, Downing Street, were left in 
the ]K)sit ion of splendid isolation in which we now see them. He fore this stage* in the 
lfistory of the street was reached, the intermingling of officialdom and trade* was productive 
of some curious incidents, according to Sir Edward llcrtslct, who-c volume of reminiscences 
was recently published. It seems that t lie* building which served as a Foreign Office over- 
looked a millinery establishment in which a number of young ladies were cmplovcd' The 
youngest, clerks in the dcjMirtment, who were relegated to* one of the upper floors, 
finding time bang son >e what heavily on their hands, amused themselves on bright summer 
days in manipulating a mirror and flashing the bright, rays of the sun upon the faces 
of the workers in the* opjiosite building. A complaint was lodged by the proprietor with 
the permanent head of the department,, and the matter was brought to the notice of 
Lord Palmerston, who was then Foreign Minister. Palmerston dealt with the incident in 
characteristic fashion. 1’pon the margin of the letter of complaint he wrote: “Who are 
the unmannerly youths who have been casting reflections on young ladies opjiosite?” The 
good-humoured endorsement had its effect. From that time forward the industrious milliners 
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plied their avocations free from the embarrassing attentions of the idle official ajiprent ices 
across the wav. 

No. 10, Downing Street, in the ]uist century has been in almost continuous occupation by 
the First Lord of the Treasury of the day. The periods during which its tenant was other 
than the holder of the great, office were comparatively brief. Even when— as in the case of 
the late Mr. W. II. Smith — the residence was not actually occupied as a home, it was utilised 
for official purposes, and in the eyes of the public at least enjoyed all the prestige which 
attached to it under more favoured auspices. Perhaps the most- devoted of the modern 
occupants of the house was fjord Deacon stupid. The greaP statesman, calm and imperturbable 
as he was in public life, had his sentimental side, and one of his weaknesses --if such it may 
he called — was an inordinate love for the traditional in all that concerned the high office to 
which he had climbed. He felt, peculiar pride in occupying the sanies rooms in which had 
mused and planned mid contrived a long succession of the nation’s greatest, men. Immersed 
though he was in public affairs at the time he entered into possession, he yet found the 
opportunity to carry through a most elaborate scheme of decoration at a cost of lietween two and 
three thousand [hhhkIs. With excellent taste he had this principal rooms renovated in the style 
of the early Georgian period— a delicate compliment to the ltovaL donor of the house mid its 
first official occupier which would have warmed even the cold heart of Horace Walpole had he 
lived to take note of it. 

Lord Beacon sfi eld’s t great political rival, Mr. Gladstone, though perhaps less sentimentally 
attached to the old house, was very much at home there. its situation accorded well 
with his restless activity both of body and mind. A great, worker at all limes, he found 
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it possible here to got through a maximum of business in minimum jieriod of time. 
A great walker in all seasons, lie liked the convenience which the house afforded for 
the solitary mm hies which he conducted to the cud of Ids official lift* as an agreeable 
recreation after the tumult of the Legislative Chamber, or the arduous toil of the bureau. 
His habit of unrestrained movement, was a source of some anxiety in the height of the 
Land \Nar in. Ireland, when assassination and outrage ‘'stalked abroad/’ not. only in Ireland, 
but in England. Detectives wen? then posted about Downing Street to protect the aged 
statesman from attack. The close supervision maintained over Ids outgoings and his incomings 
proved highly irksome to the right honourable gentleman, and the story goes that to eiremn vent 
his guardians he was in the habit of slipping out by the back door into St. James's Park, 
leaving bis ordinary hat hanging in the hall to give the impression that he was still at home. 
The device answered for a time*, at all events, and no untoward circumstances attended the 
unuccoin | tallied walks. But- it was with a feeding of considerable* redid* that the police* 
authorities we*re finally enabled by the improved state of affairs to abandon their duty e>f 
watching ove*r their illustrious Imt wayward charge. 

Since this stormy period No. 10 has had its share? in the making of history. In 
the most recent times Cabined meetings have been bedel more frequently at the? Foreign Office 
than at the First I xml's residence. But it has, nevertheless, been *af, intervals the? centre of 
great jmlitical activity <md excitement. One of the lew episodes of a tragic ediaracter 
associated with its official existence occurred on January 12th, 1887. On that day the Earl of 
Iddcslcigh, who, as* Sir Stafford Nortlieote, led the House? of Commons with conspicuous ability 
for many years, called to see the then First J/>rd e>f the Treasury. He? was waiting in one of 
the ante-rooms on the first floor when he was seized with illness, and almost immediately 
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’ *(). 10, DOWNING STREET: TIIE COTJNClIi CHAM HER. 

Cabinet Cmineib* were formerly belli her*. It is now n««l by Mr. Halfoiir for informing hi* offlciul work. 
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expired. It mav be noted in passing that the melancholy incident finds two rather close 
parallels in political history. It was to a house in Downing Street that the great Karl of 
Chatham was taken after his fatal seizure in the House of Ijords. To his residence in 
Whitehall (mrdens, on the opposite side of Whitehall, Sir liobert Peel was conveyed on 
.lime 29th. 1850, after his fatal fall from his horse on Constitution Hill, and there he died 
on .Inly 2nd following. 

Lord Salisbury, almost alone amongst the great Prime Ministers, never set foot in 
1?», Downing Street, as a tenant. His lordship’s family house in Arlington Street, it is to be 
supposed, was too convenient and comfortable to be relinquished lightly for the official residence, 
with its glare of publicity, and its manifold disadvantages to one of the studious bent of mind 
and retiring disposition of the ex- Premier. Lord Salisbury's work and interests centred during 
the years of his Premiership almost exclusively in the Foreign Office. In the stately precincts 
of that splendid building lie had his official workshop. There he held his weekly diplomatic 
receptions, and received such callers us had legitimate claims upon his attention. There fie 
dispensed at regular intervals magnificent hospitality to the great world of politics and diplomacy. 
Late in his career as Premier, when he exchanged the office of Foreign Minister for that of 
Lord Privy Seal, he foiling with his devoted private secretary, the Hon. Sir Schomherg 
McDonnell, during the remainder of his active public career, an official home in the Privy Seal 
Office. When the full history of the later nineteenth century comes tfl he written, it will have? 
much <0 tell of the important and possibly stirring events which have taken place in the rooms 
which are identified with his Premiership. Meanwhile, we must rest content, with the faithful 
record which the photographer gives of the rooms as they were during Lord Salisbury’s 
occupation. 

Hcfure the official quarter is quitted, something may appropriately he said about the 
internal arrangements of the historic, No. 10, for there are few houses in London to which 
notable traditions attach which have been so little visited by the ordinary public. Outwardly 

the aspect, of the house rather repels than 
invites curiosity, and it must be confessed 
that closer acquaintance with it does not 
remove the impression that the - place is 
not quite what, might, he expected of the 
official residence of the executive head of 
the greatest Empire the world lias ever seen. 
It is just a plain town house of an old- 
fashioned type, with appointments which for 
the most part are distinctly inferior to those 
of the majority of residences of fairly well- 
to-do people. What there is of exceptional 
charm or interest, in a decorative sense in 
the appointments is duo to the excellent 
taste* of Mr. lkilfour, the Premier* the present 
occupant, who has surrounded himself, as 
far as the arrangements of the house allow* 
with works and objects of art of sjieeial 
attractiveness and value. 

On the ground floor are the secretarial 
apartments-— plainly furnished rooms whose 
appearance eloquently testifies to the 
practical uses to which they are put. Ad- 
joining them is perhaps the most famous 
apartment in any private house in the 
Yeoman u»iier of the muck Rod, iionne of Lord*. Empire — the Council Chamber, in which 
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successive Cabinets Lave met since 18;>G, and in which some of t he most momentous Ministerial 
decisions in English history have been come to. Apart from the double locks, double doors, 
and double windows with which the room is equipped, there is little in it to suggest its 
remarkable record. The ceiling, a somewhat- lofty one, is supported on classic columns, and the 
w'alls are occupied with hook-cases and a few pictures of no gmit merit. The window affords 
a pleasant outlook ou St. James's Park. Immediately below it is a terrace — the “terras” of 
the advertisement — upon which, during protracted sittings of the Cabinet, Ministers have on 



Fl'fllil n pint fit hi! A II tf II A tin Ktxrfitfilz. 

NO. 10, noWXTXC! STREET: THE “ PITT ? * DIN IXU-KOOM, 

Named after the celebrated Htutfvmmn. Here the Ministerial full-drcm dinner*, which prceede the niwninx of I'arliainent, are held. 


occasions aired themselves, to the edification of a curious political crowd down below’ on the 
public roadway. At present tin* apartment serves the purposes of a workroom for Mr. Balfour, 
and it- is furnished simply and plainly* neither better nor worse than the office of any successful 
business man. A writing-table naturally occupies a prominent place in the room, but. it is not 
much used by the Premier. lie prefers to do # his writing standing, and his chief work-place 
is a high desk placed near the window so as to have the full benefit of the light. looking 
around this unassuming chamber, the visitor finds it difficult to believe that it is actually what 
it is the Jlolv of Holies of British statesmanship. 

A more impressive note is struck when the next floor is reached, and the intruder steps 
into the’ principal drawing-room, which is situated immediately above the Council Chamber. 
It is here that Lord Peaeonsfield found the greatest scope for his zeal for renovation. The 
general scheme of colour is cream and gold. The embellishments are most elaborate and, ou 
the? whole, highly effective. On the walls are many jiortraits of former First Jx>rds of the 
Treasury, the oldest picture being a work dated 1033 by an unknown artist representing, it 
is believed, Lord Portland. Amongst the modern works are }M>rtraits of Lord Beacon sfi eld, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Kosebery. Next to this handsome room is a smaller aj>artment used 
also for reception purposes. A white marble mantelpiece of fine design and a beautiful old mirror 
compete with a number of pictures from Mr. Balfour’s collection for 4.he attention of the 
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visitor ns lie pisses through on his way to the moming-room. This is the Premier’s favourite 
apartment. It commands a lieautiful prospect over St. James’s Park, and possibly may have 
been t ho self-same room in which Horace Walpole wrote so enthusiastically of No. 10 on 
that beautiful summer evening in 1742. Another fine apartment is that known as ‘‘Pitt’s 
dining-room ” — so called because the chamber was built during the great statesman’s 
Premiership. On the walls hang several of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s picture's — including his 

last work which were brought to Downing Street by Mr. Balfour. Next, to the Council 

Chamber, this room has the greatest associations of any in the house. Here for many years, 
with occasional interruptions, the Ministerial full-dress dinners which precede the ojiening of 
Parliament have been held, and questions of policy confidentially discussed over the reading of 
the Koyal speech to lie submitted to the two Houses on the morrow. In times when pditical 
feeling ran high, the gatherings must have been full of interest. On all occasions, having 
regard to the elements brought together and the strictly confidential character of the proceed- 
ings, the dinners could not fail to produce incidents of more than pissing note. Below this 
dining-room is “Pitt's kitchen,” a chamber conceived on a scale which might be imagined 
from the magnificence of the statesman’s tradesmen’s hills. A number of smaller apartments, 
chiefly devoted to official purposes,* and suites of bedrooms complete the establishment. 

The rhancellnr of the Ex chequer’s official residence does not present the same p>ints of 
interest pissesscd by its neighbours. Nevertheless, it has a history which is worth recounting. 
Acquired early in the last century for office purpises, it. became in time to lie regarded as an 
uppmngc of the Finance Minister’s office. Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, lived 
in it in 18.54, and again for sometime previous to 1800. Sir Stafford North cot-e (Lord iddes- 
leigh), when Chancellor, was a tenant, from 1874 to 18.80. Subsequently for a time two of 
Mr. (iladst one’s private secretaries were permitted to reside in the house. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beacli was an omqwmt both as Chancellor of the Exchequer and President, of the Board of 
Trade, and Sir William Harcourt was in residence from 1892 to 189.5. In recent limes the 
building lias l>eeii a good deal altered, notably in 1879-80, when a large room for official 
banquets and deputations was addftd. 

Occupying, as the official residences do, a valuable site in the heart of the official* quarter, 
acting as a slender wedge of drab brickwork in the centre of a block of massive rnasonrv, they 
will most, probably, before many years have elapsed, give place to structures more ornate and 
better adapted to the purposes to which they are put. But. whether they disappear or not y 
Downing Street is a name which will live in the annals of statesmanship mid of diplomacy. 
****** 

Conclusion. 

Here we must bring our long survey to a close. There are many points connected with 
the work of Parliament, which might, still be touched uprii and byways of political life which 
could yet be explored with interest, and profit. But, tempting as the inducements are to 
wander into fresh fields, the limits of spice ir»p>sed inexorably call a bait. Inadequate, how- 
ever, as the w T ork necessarily is in many respects, having regard to the immensity of the 
theme, probably sufficient has lieen written to induce the general reader to make closer 
acquaintance with the remarkable history of the Palace of Westminster, and with the moving 
record of the Mother of Parliaments which lias had its home there. If this end is accom- 
plished, the labours of the authors will not have been entirely in vain. 
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LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL. 


The following is a list of the I^ord High < 

Chancellors and 1/ml Keeiiers of the Great Seal 

of Eli] 

gland : — 



1007. 

Maurice, Bishop of London. 

! 12(59. 

Richard Middleton. 

1068. 

Jlcrfftst, afterwards Bishop of KI 111 - 

j 1272. 

John Kirkehy. 


liam. 

S M 

Walter do Merton. 

1070. 

Osbern, Bishoj) of Exeter. 

: 1 27 J. 

Robert Burned l. 

1073. 

Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury. 

| 12!)2. 

John ljangton. 

1078. 

Maurice, Bishop of Ijondon. 

! 1302. 

William Greenfield. 

1083. 

William de Beaufeau, Bishop of Thct- 

[ 13(H. 

William Hamilton. 

« 

lorl. 

; 1307. 

Italjih de Baldork. 

108(5. 

William Gifford. 

•1 

John Langton. 

1090. 

Robert. Bloet. 

1310. 

Walt c*r Reynolds, Bishop of Win- 

1093. 

Waldric. 

1 

diest cr. 

1094. 

William Giffard, Bishop of Winchester. 

1314. 

John Sawdall. 

1101. 

Roger, Bishop yf Salisbury. 

131 8. 

John Hot ham. Bishoj) of Klv. 

1103. 

William Giffard. 

1320. 

John Salmon, Bishop of Norwich. 

1101. 

Waldric. • ! 

! 1323. 

Robert de* Baldoek. 

1107. 

Kami If. 

1327. 

John ilotham. 

1 121. 

Geoffrey Rufus. 


Henry de ( Jyflf. 

1135. 

Roger of Salisbury. 

V 

Henry de Burgliersh, Bishoj) of Lincoln. 

1139. 

Philip. 

1 330. 

John Stratford, Bishoj) of Winchester. 

1142. 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1334. 

Richard Bury, Bishoj) of Durham. 

1154. 

Thomas a Beeket. • j 

1335. 

John Stratford, Archbislioj) of Canter- 

1173. 

Ralph de Warneville. 1 


bury. 

1182. 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, Archbislioj) of 

1337. 

Robert Stratford. 


York. 

1338. 

KicTiurd Bvnterwortli, Bishop of 

1189. 

William de liOiigchump. 


London. 

1197. 

Kustaee, Bishop of Kly. I 

1340. 

Archbislioj) St rat ford. 

1109. 

Hubert Waller, Archbislioj) of Canter- 


Robert Stratford, Bishoj) of Chichester. 


bury. 


William Kildcshv. 

1205. 

Waller de Grey, Archbislioj) of York. 

•»? 

Sir Robert Bound lier. 

1213. 

Peter des Roches, Bishop of Winchester. 

1341. 

Sir Robert Parnyng. 

1214. 

Walter do Grey. i 

1343. 

Rolicrt Sadyngton. 


Richard de Mariseo. 

1345. 

John rttbrd. 

122(5. 

Ralph .Neville. * 

1 340. 

John Thoresbv, Bishoj) of St. Davids. 

1238. 

Simon de Cantilujic. 

1350. 

William Islington, Bisliop of Win- 

1240. 

Richard, Ahbot of Kvesham. 

« 

cdiest er. 

1242. 

Sil vesica* of Kvcrsdeii. 

1363. 

Simon Laugham. Bishoj) of Kly. 

1246. 

John Mansel. ■ 

1367. 

William of Wykehaiu, Bishoj) of 

1250. 

William de Kilkenny. 


Winchester. 

1255. 

Ilcjnry Wingham, Bishoj) of 1 /union. 

1371. 

Sir Robert Tliorjie. 

1258. 

Walter de .Merton, Bishoj) of Rochester. 

1372. 

Sir Richard Scrojie. 

1260.* 

Nicholas of Kly. 

« 

Sir John Knyvett. 

1261. 

Walter de Merton. 

1377. 

Adam Houghton, Bishoj) of St. Davids. 

1263. 

Nicholas of Kly. 

1378. 

Sir R. Scrojie. 

1265. 

Thomas do Cantilupe. 

1379. 

Simon of Sudbury, Archbislioj) of 

» 

Walter Gifford. 


Canterbury. 

1266. 

Godfrey Gifford. 

1381. 

Ricdiard, Karl Arundel. 

1268. 

John Chishull. 

1382. 

Robert Braybrook, Bishop of London. 
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1383. Sir Michael de la Polo. 

1386. Thomas Artiiidol, Arohbisho]) of j 
Canterbury. 

1389. William of Wykoham. 

1391. Archbishop Arundel. 

1396. Edmund Stafford, Bishop of Exeter. 
1399. Archbishop Arundel. 

„ Jolm-feScarle. 

1401. Edmund Stafford. 

1403. Henry Beaufort,, Bishop of Lincoln. 

1405. Tliomas J^angley, Bishop of Durham. 
1407. Thomas Arundel. 

1410. Thomas Beaufort., Earl of Dorset. 

1412. Archbishop Arundel. 

1413. Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Win- 

chester. 

1417. Bishop Longley. # , 

1422. Simon Ganstede. 

.1424. Henry Beaufort. 

1426. John Kemp, Bishop of London. 

1432. John Stafford, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

1450. John Kemp, Archbishop of York. 

1454. liichard Neville, Earl of Salisbury. 

1455. Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of 

Canterbury. 

1456. William of Wavnflete, Bishop of 

Winchester. # 

1460. Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

1463. Koljert Kirkeham. 

1467. Bobert Stillington, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 

1473. l^awrence Booth, Bishop of Durham. 
1475. Thomas Kotheram, Bishop of Lincoln. 
1483. John Bussell, Bishop of Lincoln. 

1485. Thomas Harowe. 

M Bishop Alcock. 

1487. Archbishop Morton. 

1500. Henry Deane. 

1504. William Warham, Archbishop of 
( Canterbury. 

1525. Cardinal Wolsey. 

1529. Sir Thomas More. 

1532. Sir Thomas And ley. 

1544. Thomas, Lord Wriolhesley. 

1547. William Paulet, Lord St. John. 

1551. Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Ely. 

1553. Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

1556. Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York. 
1558. Sir Nicholas B^con. 


1579. Sir Thomas Bromley. 

1587. Sir Christopher Hatton. 

1591. William Cecil, Lord Burghley. 

1592. Sir John Puckering. 

1596. Sir Thomas Egerton. 

1617. Sir Francis Bacon. 

1621. John Williams, Archbishop of York. 
1625. Sir Thomas Coventry. 

1640. Sir John Finch. 

1641. Sir Edward Littleton. 

1645. Sir Bichard Lam 

1649-60. Great Seal in Commission. 

1660. Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. • 
1667. Sir Orlando Bridgeman. 

1672. Anthony Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbury. 
1675. Heneage. Finch, Lord Nottingham. 
1682. Francis North, Ijord Guilford. 

1685. George, Lord Jeffreys. 

1689-93. Great Seal in Commission. 

1693. John, Lord Somers. 

1700. Sir Nathan Wright. 

1705. William, Ixml Cow|ier. 

1710. Simon, Lord Harcourt. 

1714. Lord Cowper. 

1718. Thomas Parker, Earl of Macclesfield. 
1725. Sir Peter King.' 

1733. (Charles, Lord Talbot. 

1737. Philip Yorke, Lord Hardwicke. 

1757. Bobert, l^ord Henley. 

1766. Charles, Lord Camden. 

1770. Charles Yorke, Lord Morden. 

1771. Henry Bathurst, ls>rd Apsley. 

1778. Edward, 1/m 1 Thurlow. 

1793. Alexander, Lord Ijoughborough. 

1801. John Scott, Lord Eldon. 

1806. Thomas, Ijord Erskine. 

1807. J^onl Eldon. 

1827. John Singleton Copley, Lord Lynd- 
* hurst 

1830. Henry, Ixml Brougham. 

1834. liord Lyndhurst. 

1 836. Charles Pepvs, Lord Cottenham. 

1841. Lord Lyndhurst. 

1846. Ijord Coticnham. 

1850. Thomas Wilde, Lord Truro. 

1852. Edward Sugden, J^ord St. Leonards. 

„ Itobert Bolfe, Lord Cranworth. 

1858. Frederic Thesiger, Lord Chelmsford. 

1859. John, Lord Campbell. 

1861. Bichard Bethell, Lord Westbury. 

1865. Lord Cranworth. 

1866. Lord Chelmsford. 
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1868. Hugh, Lord Cairns. ' 

William Page Wood, Lord Hatherley. j 
1872. Sir Roundel l Palmer, lx>rd Selborne. 
1874. Earl Cairns. 

1880. Earl Selborne. 


1885. Sir Hardinge (iiftard, liord Jlalsburv. 
1880. Sir Farrer, Lord Jlerschell. 

liord Hulsburv. 

1802. Lord Jlersclioll. 

1895. Lord Jlalsburv. 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following is a list of the Speakers of 

1259. Peter do Mont fort. 

1332. iScrnpo. 

1339. William Trussel. 

9 

1377. Sir Peter do la Mare. 

., Sir Tliomas Hungerford. 1 

1378. Sir .lames Pickering. 

1379. Sir John (loldeslmrgh. 

1381. Sir Richard do Waldsgrave. 

1382. Sir .Imirs Pickering. 

1393. Sir Jolm Jhissev. 

1399. Sir John Chevne. 

1400. John Doreward. 

1401. Sir Arnold Savage. 

1402. Sir Henry Bedford. 

1404. Sir Arnold Savage*. 

1405. Sir William Usturmv. 

140(5. Sir John Tibet ot (or Ttptoft). 

1 408. Thomas Chaucer. 

1413. William Sturt on. 

. John Doreward. 

1414. Wautir (or Walter) llungerford. 
Thomas (Chancer. 

1415. Rielmrd Redman. 

„ Sir Walter Beauchamp. 

1416. Roger Flower. 

1420. Roger Hurst. 

1421. Thomas Chaucer. 

Richard Baynard. % 

1422. Roger blower. 

1423. John Russel. 

1425. Sir Thomas Wanton. 

„ Sir Richard Vernon. 

1427. John Tyrrell. 

1429. William Alyngton. 

1431. John Tyrrell. 

1432. John Russel. 

143J1. Roger Hurst. 

1435. * John Rowes. 

1436. Sir Jolm Tyrrell. 

1438. William Burley. 

1439. William Tresham. ; 

1444. William Burley. 


House of Commons: — 

1447. Will in in Tresl mm. 

1449. John Say. 

„ Sir John Pophum. 

„ William Tresham. 

1451. Sir William Oldhall. 

1452. Thomas Thorpe. 

„ Sir Thomas Charlton. 
1454. S*ir Jolm Wenlock. 

1459. Thomas Tresham. 

1460. John (ireen. 

1461. Sir James St ran go ways. 
1467. John Say. 

1472. William Alyngton. 

1482. John Wood. 

1484. William Catesby. 

1486. Thomas Lovell. 

1487. John Mordaunt. 

1489. Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam. 
14 9J. Richard Empson. 

1495. Sir Reginald Bray. 

„ Robert Drury. 

1497. Thomas Ingleiield. 

1 503. Edmund Dudley. 

1510. Thomas Inglefield. 

1512. Sir Robert Sheffield. 
1514. . Thomas Nevill. 

1523. Sir Thomas .More. 

1529. Thomas Audlev. 

1534. Sir Humphry Wingfield. 
1536. Richard Rich. 

1539. Sir Nicholas Hare. 

1512. Thomas Moyle. 

1547. Sir Jolm Baker. 

1553. Sir Janies Dyer. 

John Pollard. 

1554. Robert Brooke. 

„ Clement. Heighain. 

1555. John Pollard. 

1558. William Cordell. 

1559. Sir Thomas Hargrave. 
1562. Thomas Wyllmms. 

1565. Richard Onslow.. 


1 The first to receive the title of Shaker. 
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1571. Christopher Wray. 

1572. Robert Bell. 

1581. .(olin Popham. 

1585. Sir John Puckering. 

1589. Sergeant Snagg. 

1 592. Edward Coke. 

1599. Sergeant Yelverton. 

1601. -"Sergeant Crooke. 

1903. Sergeant Philips. 

1914. Sir Randolph (We, 

1920. Sergeant Richardson. 

1921. Sir Thomas Crewe. 

1929. Sir Ifeneage Finch. 

1928. Sir John Finch. 

1940. Sir John (ilanville. 

,, William Lent hall. 

1953. Francis Rous. • 

1954. William Lentlmll. 

1959. Sir Thomas Widdrington. 

1958. Challoner Chute. 

„ Sir Lilleborne Ixmg. 

1959. Thomas Kamfield. 

1990. Sir Harljottle Grimston. 

1 99 1 . Sir Edward Turner. 

1973. Sir Job Charlton. 

„ Edward Seymour. 

1978. Sir Robert Sawyer. 
Edward Seymour. f 

1979. Sergeant. Gregory. 


1680. William Williams. 

1981. Henry Powle. 

1985. Sir John Trevor. 

1989. Henry Powle. 

1990. Sir John Trevor. 

1995. Paul Foley. 

1698. Sir Thomas Littleton. 

1701. Robert Harley. 

1705. John Smith. 

1708. Sir R. Onslow. 

1710. William Bromley. 

1714. Sir Thomas Hanmer. 

1715. Spencer Compton. 

1728. Arthur Onslow. 

1791. Sir John Cost. 

1770. Sir Fletcher Norton. 

1780. Charles Wolfran Cornwall. 

1789. Hon. Wijliam Wyndham Gren- 
ville. 

„ Henry Addington. 

1801. Sir John Mitford. 

1802. Charles Abbot. 

1817. Charles Manners Sutton. 

1835. James Abercrombv. 

1839. Charles Shaw Ijefevre. 

1857. John Evelyn Beni son. 

1872. Henry Bouverie Brand. 

1884. Arthur W. Peel. 

1895. William Court Gully. 
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A Becket, Thomas, 423 (witli ill). 
Abbot, Charles (J j«rd Colchester), 220*, 
323 67 /.), 350, 351, &52, 303, 
304 (Ul). 

Abliot, last to sit in Parliament, 300. 
Abercromby, .lames (bird Dunferm- 
line), 324 (///.), 353, 450. 

Aberdeen, the Earl of, 470, 494, 495. 
Abingdon, the Earl of, 550. 

Aet^of Dissolution, 40. 

Adam, 415. 

Addington, Henry (Lord Sid mouth). 58 
(with ill), 200, 201, 280, 350, 4 18 . 
Addison, Joseph, 90, 97 (with ill). 
Address to the Throne, the first, 298. 
Adomar (Bishop- Elect of Winchester) 
3IH. • 

Airy, G. 15., 279, 280, 281. 

Aislabie, 41 1. 

Albemarle, the Duke, of, 345 (///.), 552. \ 
Alexander of Scotland, King, 10, 138. 
Alexandra, Queen, 314, Coloiikko 
Platk favinq p. 241. 

Alfred, 9 {ill). 

Allington, Lon I, 187. 

Almuck\s, 120, 129 (///.). 

A1 thorp, Ixml, 218 (with ill). 

Aucaster, the Duchess of, 90.* 
Anglesey fjord, 90. 

Anno Boleyn, J 80. 

Anne of Cloves, 180. 

Aune, Princess, 505. 

Anne, Queen; 90 (with ?V/.),99 (///.), 291. 
Anne (Queeu of Richard III.), 184. 
Annesley, Sir John, 530, 537. 

Anti-Corn Law Ten'gne, 180. 

Apsley, Sir Allen, 81. 

Arch, Joseph, 507. 

Argyle, the Duke of, 81. 

Argyll, the Duke of, 493 (ill). 

Armada, fulsome speech as to, 23. 
Armitstead, Mr.*, 144. 

Arrest of live members, attempted, 39. 
Arundel, the Earl of, 152, 170, 300. 
“Asian Mystery,” 498. 

Asquith. Herbert Henry, 520, 528, 530 
(with ill). 

Assassination of Perce. val, 82. 
“Atrocious crime of being a young 
man,” 110 

Atterbury, Bishop, 442 (ill), 444, 500. 
Attire. AVc Dress. 

Aubrey, 425. 

Aylotte, John, 38G. 

BabingtdTi, Thomas. AVr Macaulay. 
Bacon, Sir 'Francis, 424-8, 427 (///.). 
Ikcon, Sir Nicholas, 21 (///.), 300, 302, 
304, 424. 

Ilaillic, Thomas, 449. - 
Balfour, A. J., 144, 420, 504, 512, 514, 
515 (ill.), 510, 518, 520, 528, 532, 
570, 577, 578. 

Balliol, John, 500. 


! Balmerino, Txird, 150. 

Bainbridge, Thomas, Coloukkj> Platk 
, farity P' 901, 411, 412, 11 1, 415 
I (with ill). 
i Bamlichl, Thomas, 343. 

; Bar of the House, 27 (///.), 244 (ill), 
380, 395, 303 (ill), 310 (///.), 373 
(///.), 381 (///.), 389 (///.), 393 (ill , 
395 (ill.) ; kfiecling at the, 387. 

“ Barebones Parliament, the Praise 
Cod,” 48. 

Kane, Colonel, 119, 120, 121, 122 (ill) 

• Barry, Jjady, 170. 
i harry, Mr. E. M., B.A., 280. 

Barry, Sir Charles, 135, 101), 170 (with 
ill), 171. 172, 229, 231-7, 250 
(with ill), 202, 269, 278, 279, 28 1, 
284, 280. 290. 

Barttelnt, Sir Walter, 85. 

“ Batavian Crawls,” 498. 

Batli, the Earl of. AVr Pulteney, W. 

“ Bats, Parliament of,’* 0(). 

Beoconsfield, tin; Earl of, 310, 407 
(ill), 408, 409, 471, 470, 477 (ill), 
478, 479 (with ill), 48 1, 482, 483, 
484, 480, 487, 489, 490, 492 9, 502, 
503 (ill), 501, 520, 524, 574, 577. 
Beauchamp, William de, 170. 

Bech, the Rev. J.. 202. 

Bede, the Venerable, 1. 

Bedford, the Duke of, 210. 

“Begum Speech,” the, 124. 

Belet, Master Michael, 170. 

Kell, Sir Robert, 335 (ill.) 

Bellamy, John, 09 (ill), 70, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 80, 205 206. 

Bellamy's, Dickens describes, 72. 
Bellingham, John, 82, 84. 

' ennet, Thomas, 441. 

Benson, 384. 

Rcntinck, Lord George, 484 (///.), 480, . 
489. 

Berkshire, the Earl of, 550. 

Bernard, Sir R., 120. 

Bet in the House, 1U3. 

Beverley, the Provost of, 297 
Bhownnggree, Sir M. M., 507 (///.), 
508,510. * 

Bidincod, Reginald, 370. 

Biddulph, General Sir Michael. Jl 4. 

“ Big Ben,” 282, 283, 279-84 (///«). 

I Biggar, 58. 

Bigod, 297. 

Bigot, Roger, 138. 

Bill of Pains and. Penalties, 211. 

Bill of Rights, 50. 

Bill, Reform, 215, 217 (ill), 218 (ill), 
219 (ill.), 497. 

Bills, Private, 374. 

Bills, Public, 374. 

Bindon, the Viscountess, 300. 

Blake, Admiral, 487 (*//.). 

Bloody Assize, 434. 

Blue Boar’s Head Inn, 542 (ill.), 544. 
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Blunt, Segrave, 150. 

Boh mi. 297. 

Bolingbroke, Viscount, 95, 90, Col- 
nruKo Platk fimntj p. 97. 

»ond, Parliament de la, 00. 
tonucr. Bishop, 330. 
inswell, 509. 
loth mar, Baron, 508. 

Rolhmar, i % unit, 550. 
lourke, Mr., 385. 

Joyce, 411. 

had laugh, 8 1, 510 (ill), 51 1 (with ill). 
hadshaw, 153. 

Jrand, Henry Bouvciie (Viscnunt 
, Hampden), 354, 355, 358 (ill), 
370, 499 (ill), 501. 

Ircroton, Richurd, 147. 

»ridgeman,Sir C )rlnndo, 429, 432 (ill). 
Right, 207. 

Bright, John, 480, 481 (ill), 491, 497, 
504. 1 

Bristol, the Earl of, I GO, 428, 403. 
Broodhurst, Henry, 500, 507. 
Brodrick, the lion. William St. John, 
528 (ill ), 530, 532. 

Brodrick, Sir Allan, 81. 

Bromley, Sir Henry, 23. 

Brougham, Ijord, 0 (///.), 93, 90, 128, 
203 (///.) 204 (ill), 200, 207, 210- 
12, 214, 218 (with ill), 45*2 (ill), 
453, 454, 455, 100. 

Bruce, Mr., 5(H). 

Buckingham, the Duke of, 30, 52 (ill), 
420, 552, 505. 

Buckingham, the Earl of, 149 (ill), 
151 530. 

Burdelt, Sir. Francis, 218, 392 (with 
ill), 393, 394, 395, 470. 

Burgess, Dr., 550. 

Burghley, Lord, 23 (ill), Coloukko 
PLATK far inf/ n. 41, 424. 
Burgoync, General, 140. 

Burgundy, the Duke of, so. 

Burke, Edmund, 70, 103 (ill), 104 (iff.), 
113, 1 20, 121, 122, 123 (with iff.), 
124, 120 (ill), 127, 128, 140, 101, 
102, 250, 318, 349, 447. 

Burke, T. N., 554. 

Burlington, Lord, 500. 

Burnet, Bishop, 550 (with ill). 

Burns, John, 500 (iff,), 507. 

Burt, Thomas, .504 (ill), 505. 

Burton, 221, 222. 

Bury, Baron, 440. . 

Busby, Dr., 3-13. . 

Bussey, Sir James, 319, 320. 

Bute, Lord, 31 1 (nolr), 570. 

Butler, Captain T. D., 570 (ill). 
Butler, Sir Francis, 387. 

Butler, Sir Thomas, 552. 

Byron (William), Jjord, 158. 

Cairns, Enrl, 455, 457 (ill.). 

Call ot the House, 15. 
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Camden. Lord, 440, 447 (ill.). 

Camp) km I, JiOrd, 225, 4 5.5 (with *//.), 
493 (ill.). 

Campbell- Ranncrnmn, Sir llcnry, 420, 
51H, 528, 531 (ill,). 

“Candid Friend,” the, 481. 

Cunning, George, Fiion tin piece, 132, 
2(K)(witli ///.), 201, 202 (with ill .), 
204, 20 5 (///.), 2(HJ, 207, 208, 2IO, 
211, 212, 214, 452, 482 (with ill.), 
480, 520. 

Canterbury, Viscount. See Sutton. 

( 'anute, 4. 

Carnarvon, the Earl of, 405 (ill.), 407. 
Carmvnth, the Earl of, 155. 

Curoline, tjueen, 100, 103, 101 (ill ), 
sit in, 21 1, 212 (with ill,), 213 (ill.), 
215 (ill), 452. 

( Wteret, I /ml, 570. 

( -arysfort, Lord, 300. 

Castlemnine, i/uly, 428. 

CastJerengh, Lord, 202, 204, 200 
(witli ill.). 

Caterton, Thomas. See. Katrington. 

( yft tesby, Robert, 205 (ill.), 200. • 

Catesby, William, 331. 

( Jatlicart, Lord, HI. 

Catholic Emancipation, 200, 403, 510. 
Cave, Edward, 222 (witli ill.), 223. • 
Cavendish, Lord, 54,02. 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, 554. 
Cavendish, Lord John, 70, 140. 

( lax ton, \N illiam, 554. 

( Jecil, Richard, 556. 

Cecil, Sir William, 302. 

Cecil, William. See Hurghley, Lord. 
Central Hall, the, 21H (with ill.). 
Chamberlain, Austen, 521. 
Chamberlain, Joseph, 104 (note), 420, 
504, 5 1 2, 5 18,51!) (ill.), 520, 52 1 , 522. 
4 * Champagne Speech,” the, 113. 
Champion, the King’s, 2 (ilL), 180, 181, 
182 (ill.), 187 (ill.), 102, 195 (ill.). 
Chancellors, Lord, 10, 298, 310, 324, 
301 , 302, 122-58, 581-3. Sir also : 

A Heck el, Thomas. 

Huron, Sir Francis, 

Huron, Sir N icholas. 
Rridgcmun, Sir Orlando. 
Rrougliam, l/»rd. 

Rurghley, Lord. 

Cairns, I /ml. 

Cnmden. Lord. 

(Campbell, J/ud. 

, Chelmsford, Lord. 

Clarendon, the Earl of. 
Cottenliam, Lord. 

Coventry, Sir Thomas. 

Uowper, l/mi. 

Crane, Sir Richard. 

Cramvorth, J/ml. 

He Grey, Waller. 

Eldon, Lord. 

Erskine, J/ml. 

Finch, J leneago. 

Finch, Sir John. 

( Jardiner, Stephen. 

Goodrich, Thomas. 

JLalsbury, Lord. 

Harcourt, 1/nd. 

Hard wick e, Lord, 
liatherley. Lord. 

Hutton, Sir Christopher. 


H eatli, Nicholas. 

Henley, Lord. 

Jlersenell, T/)rd. 

Jeffreys, Txml. 

King, Sir Peter. 

Littleton, Sir Edward. 

Lynd hurst, I /ml. 

More, Sir Thomas. 

North, Francis. 

Parker, Thomas. 

Puckering, Sir John. 

Richard, Abbot of Evesham, 
linger of Salisbury. 

St. Leonards, Lord. 

Selborue, Karl. 

Shaftesbury, the Earl of. 

Simon of Sudbury. 

Somers, Lord. 

Talbot, Lord. 

Thurlow, Lord. 

Truro, i/ml. 

Westbury, Lord. 

William of Wykeham. 

Williams, John. 

Wolsey, Cardinal. 

Wright, Sir Nathan. 

Chancery, the Court of, Coloured 
facing p. 137. 

Chaney, Henry .t., 291. 

Chaplain of the House, the, 403. 
Chapter House, the, 16, 19 (ill.), 
553 7 (ills.), 558, 560, 502, 503. 
Charles I., 3 (ill.), 31 (ill.), 33 (ill.), 
30-44, 09, 152, 153 (with ill.), 154 
(///.), 155 (ill), 180 (ill), 251, 203, 
287, 288 (ill), 300, 323, 324, 340, 
342, 401, 102, 401, 409, 428,545, 
504 500 • 

Charles’ 11.,’ 32 (ill), 51-0, 07, 181 
(ill), 180, 302 (///.), 300, 307, 342, 
f 343, 344, 428, 42!), 430, 132, 433, 
505, 500, 508. 

Charles, tho Elector Palatine, 39. 
j Charles, Prince, 305. 

! Charlton, Sir Job, 307. 

Chatham. See Pitt* 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 12 (ill.). 

Chaucer, Thomas, 330. 

Chaworth, William, 158. 

Chelmsford, Lord, 454 (///.), 455. 
Chester, the Earl of, 174. 

Child King (Henry VI.) opens Parlia- 
ment, 301. 

( -holmnndeley, the Marquis of, jJ14. 
Church, A. 11., 238. 

Churchill, General, 105. * 

Churchill, Lord ltondolph, 252 (ill.), 
254, 270. 501, 512 (with ill,), 513. 
Chute, Clin I loner, 343. 

Cily,<ive members protected in, 41. 
City freedom presented to Sir Arthur 
Onslow, 348. 

City of London, representation, 141 ; 
petitions, 371. 

! Civil War, the, 42. 

Clandestine Outlawries,” 304. 

I -larendon, the Earl of, 428, 429, 430 
(ill,), 431 (iff,), Coloured Plate 
faciw f p. 433. 

Clarke, Airs., 389 (ill.), 390 (ill) 391. 
Clarke, Sir Edward, 228 (ill.), 230. 
Clayton, Sir It., 120, 344. 

Clifford, I /ml, 430, 432. 

I Clinton, I/>rd, 300. 


Clock Tower, the, 270, 271 (ill.), 272, 
275-84 (with ills.). 

Cloisters, the, 287 (ill.), 500 (ill.). 

Closure, 370. 

Coalition Ministry, the, 494. 

Cobbctt, 500. 

Cobden, Richard, 480 (with ill), 483, 
488. 

Coblmm, Lady, 90. 

Cochrane, Lord, 394, # 418 (with ill). 

Cock burn, 1 />rd, 471.’ 

Cockpit, the, 40, 308, 309, 504, 505, 
506, 507. 

Coke, Sir Edward, 20, 29 (ill), 32, 
339 (with ill). 

Colchester, Lord, 309, 350, 393. See 
also Abbot, Charles. 

Cole, 550. 

Commissions, Royal, 419. 

Committee of Sunply described, 305. 

Committee of Ways and Means de- 
scribed, 308. 

Committee Rooms, 400 (ill). 

Committees, Coloured Plate forint/ 
p. 201, 300, 370, 400-20. 

Commons, the House of, in sixteenth 
cent ury ? 8, 17-24 ; in early history, 
9-10; 111 seventeenth century, 
25-50 ; in eighteenth century, 
Frontispiece, 95-132; in nine- 
teenth century, 200-20, 159-53 1 ; 
social aspects of, 07-70 ; the T/ibby, 
77-85 ; ladies at the House, 87-94; 
destruction of, 10172; descrip- 
tion of, 231-0, 251-9. 

I! lustrations of : 37, 40, 42, 45, 47, 
07, 70, 71, 70, 77, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
85, 90, 92, 93, 101, 102, 108, J25, 
142, 152, 100, 107, 207, 21< 

23 P, 251-03, 272, 287, 300, 305. 
307, 370, 381, 505. 

Commonwealth, the, 45-50. 

Compton, Piishop, 505. 

Compton, Spencer, 350 (note). See 
Wilmington, Earl of. 

Convention Parliament, the, 51; the 
Second, 50. 

Comvay, General, 540. 

Conyers, John, 552. 

( Jooke, William, 382, 384. 

Cooper, Anthony Ashley, 429, 430, 
432, 433, 434 (witli ill). 

Conner, Mr., 105. 

Copley, John Singleton. See Lynd 
liurst, l/u-d. 

Copyright Rill, 473. 

Cornwall, Charles W., 348 (ill), 350. 

Coronations, 5 (ill), 07, 173-99 (with 
ills). 

Cottenliam, J/ml, 455. 

(Nottingham, Ml ., 442. 

Cottington, Mrs., 385. 

Cotton, Sir Robert, 29.. 

Count out described, 370. 

County er, Abb% 509.’ 

Court of Claims, the, 188 (ill ). 

Court of Exchequer, tl!e, 7, 8. 

Court of Requests, the old, 8. 

Coventry, Sir John, 52, 53 (ill), 54 
(with ill). ■* 

Coventry, Sir Thomas, 420 (ill), 428. 

Cow per, 550. 

Cow per, Earl, 347, 443, 444. 

Craggs, 411. 
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Cran borne, Lord. See Salisbury, 
the Manjuis of. 

Crane, Sir Hi chard, 428. 

Chan worth, Lord, 455. 

( Jrew, Sir Thomas, 21). 

Crimean war del Hites, 405. 

“ Crisis, the/’ Addison’s pamphlet, 08. 
Crcminrtic, Lord; 150. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 38, 42, 45, 40 (with 
ill), 47 (with ill), 18, 4!), 50, (5), 
153, 203, 288, 342, 341 (///.), 401 
{ill ), 504, 508. 

Cromwell, Richard, It), 50, 342, 111. 
Crooke, Sergeant, 23, 320, 322. 
Crosby, 1 iOid Mayor, lit), 225. 

Crowle, Mr., 387. 

Crypt Chapel, the, 7 (?7/.), 285 (with 
ill,), 280, 287. 

Crypt (/Impel used for Speakers 
dinners, 58. 

(Ust, Sir John, 348. 

1 )acre, Lord, 152. 

Dagger Speech, Jlurke’s, 121. 

Dance, 415. 

David of Scotland, King, 140. 

1 )elmles, re] lorting of, 221. , 

De Prewcs, Mary, l it). 

Do llrcwes, William, .149, 150. 

D’Ewcs, Sir Symonds,* 221, 2!)8, 302, 
304, 305, 300. 

De drey (Lord Chief Justice), 3 It). 

I >c Crey, Walter, 423. 

De Ilex ham, Huger, 149. 

I >e Ja Man?, Sir He ter, 320. 

De Mont fort, rotor, 318. 

Do Segrave, Sir John, 150. 

Debt, member imprisoned few, 25. 
Denison, E. R, 280, 281, 281. 

Denison. John Evelyn (Viscount 
Ossington), 353, 354, 3o5 ( ill .), 
350 (ill.). 

Dent, Mr., 279, 280. 

Deputy Speaker appointed, 320. 
Derby, the .Karl of, 178.* See aim 
Stanley, Lord/ 

Denventwnter, the Earl of, 155. 

I )everoux, Robert. See Essex, Karl of. 
J )evonshire, the Duchess of, 511 (with 
ill.). 

Devonshire, the Duke of, 31 1, 527, 
528, 52!) (///.). 

Dickens, Charles, 73 {ill), 230. 

1 )igby, John, 38. 

Digby, Sir Eve.ru rd, 207, 20t). 

Digges, Sir Dudley, 2t), 30. 

Dilke, Kir Charles, 5(X), 501. 

Dining at the House, 07. 

Dining- Room/ House of Commons, 
tin*, 71 (iff). 

Dining-Room, House of Jjords, 72 (///.). 
Dinners, Speaker s, 57 ; Parliamentary 
full-dress, 30t) ; whitebait, 310. 
Discstablishnxmt., 499. 

1 )israeli, Reujamjii. See Reaconslield. 
Division* 85,1)1, 37t). 

Divisions,- great, 105, 217, 487. 
Dodington, George Ihibb (liord Mel- 
combe), 105 (with ill), 500. 
Dormer, 441, 443. 

J )orringtofii, Mr.,- 107. 

Dorset, the.Duke of, 550. 

Dorset, Lord, 505. 

Downing, Sir George, 568. 


Downing Street, 568-78 (with Col 
O LIKED PLATK,). 

Dream related in the House, 31. 

Dress of members, 58 00. 

Drinking customs, 81. 

I Dudley, Kd ward, 331, 332. 

| Dudley, Lord, 130. 
j Dudley, Lord Robert, 302, 30 1. 
j Duels, 1 00, 202. 
j Duneaiinon, 210. 

■ Dunfermline, J/inl. See Abercromby, 
James. 

Dunning, Mr., 120. 

Dutton, Sir flalpli, 385. 
l)yce, Mr., R.A., 238. 

, Dymmok, Henry, 181. 

1 Dymmok, Rev. John, 181. 

| Dymmok, Sir John, IHo. 

| Earle, Mr., 414. 

Earle, Sir Walter, 3t). 

Edgeworth, Miss, 92. j 

Edward the I Hack Prince. 138 (witli ' 
iff), 1 11. | 

Edward the Confessor, 4, 8, Ml, 270, ; 

548. ■ . j 

Edward 1., 7, 10 (with ill.), 10, On, 

. 138, 150, 170, 181, 207, 200 (iff), 

I 310, 381. j 

: Edward JL, 7, lo, 00. 1 

Edward II I., 7, 12, 14, 131, 1 10 (ill.). 
Ml, 178, 288, 208, 318, 320. 
i Edward VI., 10, 18, 20 (iff), 177 (ill), 
j 203, 201, 300 (ill), 330, 307, 123. 

| Edward VI L, 144, 145, Co lou 1 : 1:1 
Plate I'avimj j>. 211, 211, 257, 
300 (///.), 314, 315 (*//.), 310 (ill), 
31? (///.). 

Edwin, lady (charlotte, IX). 

, Eldon, Mm], 208, 210 (///.), 118, 1 11) 
(with ill). 

j Eleanor, Queen, 174. 1 

! Elector Palatine, Charles, 3f). 

' iot. Sir John, IX), 32, 34, 35. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 8, 12, 15, 18, 20, 21, : 
22 (with ill), 23, 21, CoLnUltKD 
Plate far in// 21, 03, 170 (///.), 

203, 201), 201, 200, 20s, 300, 302, 
304, 305, 300, 32»), 322, 338, 330, 

I 307, 308, 401, 408, 124, 400 (///.), ! 
504. . j 

”” en borough, Lord, 210. 

4 JIis, Mr., 201. 

'll singe, Henry, 550. 
flwii, John, 05 (with ill), (X). 
unpson and Dudley, 331 ; Walpole 
coni] wired with, 101. 

Mnpson, Sir Richard, 331, 332. 
frskino, H. D., 252 (ill ). j 

irskine, Lord, Fkontiki'Ieoil 130, ! 
212 (with ill), 418, 140, 45l) (with 
ill). 152. 

v*sex, the Earl of, 152. 

^verslev, Viscount. See Lefevre. 
Excise llill, famous debates on, 101. 
Sxeter, the Countess of, 147. 

Fairfax, Lady, 153. 
falconer. Sir E., 150. 
oilmouth, Lord, 550. 

<ariiborough, Lord, 202 (ill), 201. 
«awkes, Guido, 152, 202, 205 (ill), 
260 0, 5^8. 

Eazakerly, 440. 


Frame, 381. 

Ferrers, 382. 

Ferrers, the Earl of, 158, 101 (ill). 

“ Finality John,” -101. 

Finch, lard, 1)8, 128 (with ///.). 

Finch, Sir lleiicago (Lord Nottii 
ham), 323, 432, 131 (with ill). 
Finch, Sir John, 31, 35, 428. 

. Fire, destruction id' the Houses of 
I Parliament by, 10.5. 

i Fisher, John (Uishop of Rochester), 
I 150 (///.), 151, 152. 

Fitzliurris, Ann, 87 (with ill), 88. 
Fitzpatrick, Richard, 1 10. 

Fitzroy, ( ■oloiud, 321, 325. 

Five members, attempted arrest, of, 31) ; 

return to Westminster, 42. 

Fleet Prison, the, Colouked Plate 
farimj p. 201, 111. 

Fleetwood, Sir Miles, 401. 

“ Fly in amber,” 202. 

Foley, Patrick, 311, 

Fi ley, 15101, 315. 

Foreign Ollice, the, 507 (ill), 571 {iff.), 
573 (with ill), 570. 

* Korester, Sir Adam, 321). 
t'ors ter, W. IS., 501, 507 (iff). 
Kortescue, Sir John, 305. 

Fowler, Sir Henry 11. , 521 (ill) 528, 

' 530. 

Fox, Charles lames, Fiioxthi'IEOE, 
70, 80 (ill), 82, NO, 120, Col- 
oured Plate farimj n. 121, 122, 
123, 121, 120, 127 (with ill), 128, 
130, 132 (ill), I 10, 101, 2(X), 201, 
218, 225, 250, 308, 311), 450, 511, 
512. 

Fox, Henry, 108 {ill), 111, 124, 120, 127. 
Francis, Sir Philip, 132. 

Pranking system, 371. 

Franklin, l»en jam in, 500 (ill), 507. 
Fraser, Simon. See Lovat, Lord. 
Fraser, Sir William, 252. 

Free Parliament, Monk declares for 
a, 50. 

Freedom of sjieoch, right of, affirmed, 
20 . 

Freeman-Mil ford, Sir John, 350. 
Frescoes, Paintings, and Tapestries. 
IlluHlralioHK : !), 10, II, 13, 41, 17, 
50, 115, 151, 238, 240, 245, 240, 
251, 203, 332, 4()7, 408. 

Provides, the, de, J Hi. 

Fuller, Robert, 552. 

Gambling customs, 120. 

Gardiner, Stephen (Pisliop of Win 
Chester), 423, 421 (ill). 
j Gascoigne, General, 82. 

I Gascoigne, Sir William, 1 18, 1 UJ. 

Gaveston, Piers, 138, 5(X). 
j Gentle Shepherd,” 112. 

(fentleman '* Magazine, 222 
( tuorge 1., 50*8. 

George II., IH5 (ill), PJO, 270, 307, 
i 508. 

! George 1TL, 5 (ill), 135, 187 (ill), 

| 102, 304 (ill), 305 (ill), 147, 448. 

i George IV., 130, IH|, IHO (ill), 100 
j (ill), 101 (///.), 101, 105, 108, 100, 

tf)7 {ill), 140, 510. 
j Gibbon, Kd ward, 132, 500. 

I Gibson, J., 1 1. A., 242. 

! Giles, Sir Edward, 401. 
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Gladstone, Herbert, 238. | 

Gladstone, W. R, 1, 141, 142, 143 ! 
(///.), 144, 248 (with ill), 2*2, | 
258, 318, 354, 388, 372, 480, 174 | 
(ill.), 403, 494, 495, 498 (with ill), 
499, 500, 501, 504, 512, 513, 520, 
523 (ill.), 524, Coloured Plate 
facinv p. 527, 527 (ill), 528, 574 8. 
Glanvillu, Sir Francis, 323, 324, 340. 
Glauvillc, Sir John, 28, 29 (ill.), 339, 
340 

Gloucester, the D*kc of, 88, 87, 331. 
Gloucester, the Earl of, 178. 

Godfrey, Mr., 442. 

Godolphin, Lord, 307. 

Goudciiiar, the C^oiint of, 308. 

( hmdrich, Thomas (Bishop of Ely), 423. 
Goodwin, Sir Francis, 385. 

< lordon, Colonel, 540. 

( lordon, Dr., 224. 

< lordon, the J hichess of, 88 (ill), 89. 
Gordon, Lord George, 539, 540. 

Gorst, Sir John. 512. 

Gossett, S!r Ralph A., 510 (ill.). 
Goulburne, Henry, 353, 381 (mte). 0 
Grafton, the Duke of, 349, 418. 

. Graham, Sir .lames, 495. 

Graham, Sir John, 459. 

Grand Committees, 410, 420. , j 

( Irand Remonstrance, the, 38, 39, 80. ! 

Grant, General, 128. L j 

Grantiy. Huron. #S W Norton. I 

Granville, Karl, 248, 4!K) (ill). ! 

Gratton, 250. 

Great Seal dropped hi the Thames, 1 
438 ; stolen, 4 17. 

Great Seal of the Commonwealth, 
tin?, 45 (ill). 

Gregory, Sergeant, 321. 

Grenville, lx nil, 350, 351 (*//.), : 

352 (ill), 148. ; 

Grenville, Bichard (Earl Temple), I 
111 (ill.), 112,113,200,201. 
Gruville, Mr., 388. 

Grey, 101. 

Grey, Archbishop Walter, 297. 

Grey, Earl, 214 (with ill.), 452, 453, 
480, 483 (///.). ; 

Grey, Jjoril, 43. | 

Grey, Sir Edward, 528. 

( Irille, the Ixulies, 93 (ill.). 1 

Grimston, Sir llarbottle, 320 (ill). 
Grimthorpe, Lord, 280, 281, 281. : 

Grocers* llall, the, 4o9. 

Guilford, Lord. .SVr North, Francis. 
Guilford, Karl of. *S W North, lx>rd. 
Guiscard, 588. 

Gully, Edward, 82 (ill.). 

Gully, Miss, 82 (ill.). 

Gully, Mrs., 81 (ill.). 

Gully, William Court, 81 (ill.), ; 

Coloured 1’LATK farinq p. 353, 
380, 381 (note). 

Gunpowder Plot, the, 25, 152, 238-9, 
284-74) (ilh.), 400. 

Gurney, Sir Goldsworthy, 270. 

Gut line, William, 223. 

Hacked, Mr., 401. I 

Hale, Mr,, 385. t 

Hale will. Sir William, 284. 

Halifax, the Fxirl of, 550. 

Halifax, Lord, 439. 

Hall, Sir lieigamin,- 281. 


Halsbury, J^ord, 242, 458 (with ill.). 
Hamilton, Duly Archibald, 90. 
Hamilton, William Gerard, 111, 112 
(with ill.). 

IJainoTid, Sir Charles Frederick, 
521 (ill.). 

llnnipden, John, 31, 38, 39 (with ill.), 
40 (ill.), CO, 250. 

llamjideii, • Viscount. Sec Brand, 
Henry Bouverie. 

Ilanmer, Sir John, 54, 82. 

Hanincr, Sir Thomas, 97. 

Hansard, Luke, 230. 

Havcourt, D>rd, 441 (ill.), 443. 
llarcourt, Sir William Vernon, 144, 

• 420, 504, 522 (ill.), 524, 525 (ill.), 

578. 

llardinge, Mr.. 284. 

Hardinge, Nicholas, 103. 
llardinge, Sir Henry. 218, 488. , 

1 lardwieko, the Earl of, 445 (with ill.), \ 
448. 

Hardy, Gathorne, 504. 

Hare, Sir Nicholas, 335, 338. 

Harley, 588. 

J 1 at ley, Robert. See Oxford, Karl of. 
Harley, Sir Edward, 307, 102, 564 

(note). 

Harrington, James, 542, 558. 

Harrison, Major-General, 48. 

Hastings, Warren, 122, 130. 180, 

183 (///.), Colo uttKD Elate 
ftu'.luq p. 393, 420. 

1 latherley, liaron, 423, 155, 500 (///.). 551 
Hats in the House, 59-88, 388 (ill)., 
459. 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, 22. 
llaynmn, Sir Peter, 29. 

Ilazell, Walter, 507. 
llazlerig, 39, 40 (ill.). 

“ Healing Parliament,” the, 320. 
lit ml), Nicholas, 423, 425. 

Heigham, (dement. 338. 

Heigham, Sir Ralph, 275. 

Henry L, 138, 173, 181. 

Henry Tl., 8, 134. 

Henry 1 1 L, 8, 9, 11 (ill.), 134, 138, 137, 
138, 139 (ill.), 141, 173, 174, 182, 

297, 318. 

Henry 1 V., 178 (ill), 181, 184, 320, 329. 
Henry V., 148, 148, 149, 183,297 (///.), 

298. 

Henry VI., 80, 175 (ill,), 298, 301 (///.), 
330, 374. 

Henry VIL, 222, 248, 291,^298 (ill), 
330,331,332,515,552. 

Henry VI II., 8, 12. 14, 82, 151 (with 
ill), 184, 303 (fll), 308, 320, 332, 
333 (///.), 334, 335, 338, 382, 421, 
5*2, 582, 584. 

Henry (son of Henry II.), 174. 

Henley, Lord, 448 (with ill). 

Henley, Sir Hubert, 423. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, 48 (ill.) 
Herbert, Anberon, 501. 

Herbert, J. 1L, 1LA., 248. 

Herbert, Sidney, 490 (ill). 495. 

Herb- women, 184 (ill), 190, 191 (ill). 
Hereford, the Duke of, 15 (ill). 
Hereford, the Earl of, 178. 

Kerries, 218. 

H cradled, Dml, 455, 458 (with ill.). 
Hervey, Augustus, 122. 

Hervey, Lord, 90. 


Hezelrig, Sir William, 150. 
Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael, 420, 524, 
528, 527, 578. 

Hitcliam, Sir Robert, 14. 

Hogarth’s yiortrait of Ijord Lovat, 156. 
Holder, John, 412. 

Holland, lAuly, 124. 

Holland. Lord. See Fox, Henry. 
Hollar, Wcneeslaus, 568. 

Holies, 34, 35, 39, 40 (ill). 

J lood, Admiral ]x>rd; 5 11. 

HiX)d, Lord, 193, 194. 

Hope, Beresford, 498. 

Horsley, J. C., A.R.A., 247. 

I Host, the Speaker as, 57. 

I Hotspur, 329. 

j “ Hotspur of Debate,” the, 504. 
Houblon, Sir Jniues, 344. 

Houghton, I xml, 458. 

House of Commons. See Commons. 
Houses, semration of, 18. 

Howard, Thomas. See. Norfolk, the 
Duke of. 

Howard, William, 302. 

Howell, George, 507. 

Hughes, Mr., 414. 

Hmue, Joseph, 282. 

Hume, Mr., 189, 170. 
ilmigerford, Sir Thomas, 318. 
Huntington, Lady, 9o. 

Hyde, Edward (Earl of Clarendon), 
428, 429, Coloured Plate fanny 
p. 433. 

lddesleigh, the Earl of (Sir Stafford 
Norcbeote), 248, 51 8 (ill), 575, 578. 
“ Illegal Bar,'* the, 70 (ill). 
Imyicachinent of Warren Hastings, 
180; of Lord Melville, 351 • of 
Lowl Bacon, 425 ; of Dml Claren- 
don, 428; of JiOril Macclesfield, 
441. 

India, renresentative of, 507. 
Jnglelield, Sir Thomas, 320. 

J ngoldsby, Colonel, 48. 

“ Instrument, the?,*' 48. 

| Ireland, Dean, 188, 189 (ill.). 

James [., 25 (with i7/.),*28 9, 283, 288, 
305, 3(Ki, 339, 305, 4(H), 409, 424, 
581. 

James 11., 32 (ill), 58, 85, 154, 188, 
190, 102, 434, 435 (ill), 438, 438 
(#’//.), 4 10 . 

Jameson Baid, the, 420, 421 (ill). 
Jfibb, Dr., 148. 

Jeffreys, Dml, 434, 436 (with ill), 
437 (ill), 438. 

Jenkins, David, 382 (ill), 388, 387. 
Jephson, Sir J., 401. 

Jersey, Duly, 90. 

“Jerusalem Chamber,” the, 128. 

Jewel Tower, the, 288-93 (with ills.). 
John, King of France, 1*38, • 140. 
Johnson, Dr., 221, 223 (with ill), 224. 
Johnstone, Governor, 121. " 

Jones, Gale, 392. 

Journalists at the House, 85, 221-30. 
Journals mutilated by James I., 27. 
Journals of th& House of Commons, 
283. 

Katherine of Arragon, 184. 

Katherine, Queen, 184. 
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Kutrington, Thomas, 530, 537. 

Ken, Bishop, 154. 

KcnOaly, Dr., 375. 

Kenmure, Viscount. 155. 

Kent, rm. 

Kenyon, Roger, 08. 

Keyes, 260. 

Kidd, Captain, 439. 

Kilmarnock, liOrd, 150, 158 (ill.). 
Kimberley, the Karl of, 144. 

King’s Champion, 2 , iho. 

King, Sir Peter, 443 (ill.), 444, 445. 
King, Thomas, 14. 

Kingston, Duchess of, 158, 102 (///.). 
Kitchen Department, origin of, 00. 
Kneeling at the Bar, 387. 

Knolles, Sir Francis, 398. 

Knolls, Sir William, 322. 

Knowles, Sir Francis, 304. 

K^ghtloy, Sir R., 401. 

Kny vett, Sir Thomas, 20a 

Tjttbouclierc, Mr., 292. * 

“ Labour ” members, 504, 500 8. 
Ladies at the House, 10, 12, 80 91 
(with ills.), 2 10, 257. 

.Triton, Dr., 404. • 

Dike, Bishop, 154. 

Dike, Mary. 147. 

Dike, Sir Tnonuis, 1 17. 

Dunbert, Major-General, 50. 
Ijancaster, the Duke of, 182, 537. 
Dine, Mrs., 145. 


( jansdowne, Lord, 93. 
jatinior, 20 (ill.). 

Laud, Archbishop, 538, 539 (ill.). 

1 irtwronee, Dr., 101. 

Leeds, the Duke of, 81. * 

*D‘fevre, Charles Shaw (Viscount 
Kversley), 353, 354 (ill), 301 
(note), 554. 

I Ancestor, the Karl of, 170, 304.. 
lAsigh, Thomas, 187. 

Ijciiistcr, the Duke of, 212. # 

Lenthull, William, 38, 39* (with ill.), 
40, 42, 13, 40, 50, 02, 310 (with 
ill.), 341 (ill.). 

D'sser Hall, the, 8. 

Library, the, 200-01 (ills.). 
iillmrne, John, 545. 
jjttle Parliament, the, 48. 
iittleton, Edward, 428, 429 (ill.). 
iit-tleton, Kir Thomas, 324, 345, 340. 
iittlington. Abbot, 557. 
jiverjHH)!, the Karl of, 204,208, 211, 
212,182,480. 

Jowellyn, Prim e of Wales, 10, 138. 
lovd, Bishop,. 154. 

Lobby, the, 77-85. Illustration s : 70, 
77, 79, 81, 83,84, 85, 259, 374, 377. 
Dicke, 445, 541. 

Dmdonderry, the Mar<piis of, 314. ; 

See also CastJereagh, lx>rd. I 
Ding Parliament, the, 30, 45, 50, 51. | 

Ding, Sir Lilleborne, 343. 

Lord Clfkneellors. See Chancellors, j 
D>rd Major ‘committed to Tower, 
119. - ! 

Lord Protector, Cromwell installed 
as, 48. 

Lords, the House of, early history 
of, 9 1 6* ; in the sixteenth century, 

8, 10, 20, 22 ; in the seventeenth 
century, 30-45, 49, 51; in the j 


eighteenth century, &5-132 ; in 
the nineteenth century, 2W120, 
459-534; social aspects, 07-70; 
the JA)bby, 77-85 ; ladies at, 80, 
90, 91 (ill.) ; the press, 228, 
229 ; detailed description of, 
237-50. 

Illustrations : 31, 35, 72, 107, 117, 
118, 152, 100, 107, 207, 213, 219, 
237-50, 274, 303, 301, 300, 308- 
13, 315, 317, 497, 509, 534. 

Lottery Committee, the, 410, 418. 

See also p. 417 (til.). 

Jxwat, Lord, 0 (///.), 1 50, 158, 159 
(*«.), 100 (ill.), Coloured Plate 
facing p. 101. 

, Lovell, Dird, 331. 

liovell, Thomas, 330, 331. 

[ 1 /)we, Rolicrt. See Sherbrooke, 
j DiwimIch, William, 500. 

Lucy, II. W., 23o (ill.). 

Aittrell, (Colonel, 225. 

.yndlmrst, Dml, 240, 451 (iff), 452, 
453, 402, 403, 400 (with ill.). 
dyndwoodc, Bishop, 280. 
jyttelton, George, 1st Baron, 111.* , 

ttleton, Sir Thomas. See Lit! leton. 

.Macaulay, Lord, 400, 470 (ill.), 471 
(with ill), 472, 473, 47 l, 475, 470. 
McCarthy, .lustin, 220 (///.), 230. 
Macclesfield, the Earl of. See Parker. 
McDonnell, Sir Schomberg, 570 (iff.), 
570. 

Macro, the House of Conniions, [(iff.). 
Mack pliei idris, Captain .John, 412. 
Maclise, 1)., R.A., 210, 217. 

Macl lire. Kir .lolin, 532 (ill.). 

Magna Cliarta, Henry HI. renewing 
the, 11 (ill.) 

Mahon, Dml, 473. 

Maiden speeches : Addison’s, 37 ; 
Steele s, 97 ; Dml Finch’s, 98 : 
!*itt\s (the elder), 109; Colonel 
Bar re’s, 119; Sheridan's, 123: 
Pitt’s (the younger), 124; Dis- 
raeli's. 470. 

Mujocclii, Theodore, 212. 

Mallory. 29. 

Malmesbury, Dird, 130, 

Malory, Peter, 150. 

Manners, Dml John, 280. 

Mansfield, Dr., 101. 

Mansfield, Lord, 449. 

Marlnorough, Duke of, 150,513 (///.), 
Mann ion, Philip, 18L 
Mann ion, Roger, 181. 

Marshall, Mr., 550? 

Marslialsea Prison imjuiry, 414, 

Marten. Henry, 287, 288, 387. ^ 
Marvell, Andrew, 52 (ill.). 

Marvell and payment of members, 11. 
Mary, Queen, 14, is, 330, 397, 408, 
423. | 

Mary Queen of Scots, 21, 338, 398 | 
(with ill.). | 

Mary, Queen (of William 111.), 55 
(ill), 321. 

Mass, Parliament attends, 393. 

Match Tax, 500. 

Mawbey, Sir .Joseph, 3' 0. 

May, Sir T. Krskinc, 202 (ill.), 201, 

• 554. -* J I 

Maynouih Grant, 474. I 


Maxzini’s letters. 481. 

Melbourne, Dira, 108, 400, 402 (with 
ill.). 403,401, 407. 

MelcomiM*, T/ird. See Dodington. 
Melville, Dml, 102, 349 (ill.), 351, 352. 
Members, expulsion of, by Cromwell, 
40. 

Members fined for late attendance, 14. 
Mildmny, Sir H., 15. 

Mills, 385. 

“ Ministry of all the Talents,” 201. 
Monk, General, 50 (with ill.), 342, 
552, 505. 

Monmouth, the Duke of, 54, 50. 
Montagu, the Duke of, 550. 

Montague, Edward, 331. 

Montague, Viscount, 187. 

Monteugle, Dml, 208, 

Montrose; the Duke of, 70, 492 (ill.). 
More, Sir Thomas, 17 (with ///.), 150 
(ill.), 151, 332, 334, 335, 423. 
Moreton, Mr., 112. 

Morlcy, .John, 522 (///.), 524, 520. 

M or rice, Mr., 23. 

Mowbray, Sir John, 85. 

Murray, Mr., 3H7, 388. 

Nairn, Dml, 155. 

S aoroji. Dadubhai, 508. 
elson, Lord, 509 (///.), 572. 

Nether House , j v 17. 

Netliersole, Sir James, 31. 

Nevill, Henry, 542. 

Ncwbolt, 538. 

Newcastle, the Duke of, loo, 108 (iff.), 
109 (///.), Ill, 110, j 18, 121 (ill.). 
New Palace Yard deserilicd, 530. 

New Palace Yard, Edward 1. delivers 
speech in, 298. 

Nitliisdale, 155. 

Noell, Dean (of St. ] bull's), 304. 
Norfolk, the Duke of, 15 oVA), 21, 142, 
141, 151, 152, 300, 3( )2, 311, 502. 
Norfolk, the Karl of, 138. 

Sortk /triton, the, 118. 

North, Francis (Lord Guilford), 434 
(with ill.). 

North, Dml, 05, 114, 110, 118, 1 19 
OVA), 120, 127, 140, 218, 319, 570. 
Northampton, the Martinis of, 302. 
Northcote, Sir Stafford. See bides 
leigli, the Karl of. 

Northington, the Dill of. See Hen 
ley, Lord. 

Northumberland, the Duke of, 1 40. 
Northumberland, the Karl of, 329. 
Norton, J)., 401. 

Norton, Sir Fletcher. 318, 349, 350. 
Nottingham, tin? Earl ol, 114 (note), 
380, 431 OVA). 

Nowell, Dr. 1553], 408, .410 (ill). 
Nowell, Dr. 1 772 J, 102. 

Noy, 20. 

Nuts eaten in the House, 08. 

Oates, Titus, 380 (ill), 387 (ill), 390, 
538. 

Oath, the Parliamentary, 301 (iff), 
510,511. 

O’Brien, Smith, 418, 419 (with ills). 
O’Connell, Daniel, 225 (ill), 227, 228, 
405, 407, 408 (with ill), 409; 470, 
471,470.478,510. 

Octagonal llall, the, 2 la 
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Oglethorpe, ( Tenoral, 4 10, 4 1 2, 41 6 (///.). 

Old J*alaco Yard, 530. 

' " Old Toar’em,” 4115. 

Oldhall, William, 330. 

Oldsworth, Mr., 401. 

Oliver, Alderman, 119, 225.. 

()l mi us, John, 552. 

Onslow, Sir Arthur, 101 (ill.), 125 
(///.), 130 (///.), 321 (///.), 324, 325, 
310, 397, 348, 353, 440, 550. 

Onslow* Sir Hicham, 330, 338, 340, 
347. A 

Opening of Parliament, the, by 
Edward Vi I., Coloured Plate 
facing p. 211, 315 (///.), 317 (ill.) ; 
hy Henry Vi., 301 (ill.) ; by Queen 
Victorin, 309 (///.), 310 (ill.). See 
also ftp. 297-317 and 364*8. 

Orange girl, the, 78 (ill.), 80. 

< )range, Mary, ftincess of, 32 (ill.). 

Oratory, the, 287, 288 (ill.), 559 (ill.). 

1 )rder Book mutilated by .lames I., 27. 

Orford, the Earl of. See Wal|io1e. 

Ossington, Viscount. See Denison. 

Oxenden. Sir Oeorge, 441. 

( )xenfom, tile Earl of, 300. 

Oxford, the ISarl of, 95 (with ill.), JK>, 
150, 307, 350 (note), 500. 

Paget, Tx>rd, 187. * 

Painted Chamber, the, 4, 0, 8, 15 
(ill.) 18 141 (ill.), 188 (///.), 288, 
300 (ill.), 407, 409 (ill.), 500. 

Paintings. See Frescoes. 

Pairing, 377. 

Palace Yard, 1 (ill.), 4, 74 (ill.), 113 
(ill.), 147 (ill.), 275 (///.), 37 L (ill.), 
535 (with ill.), 530 (with ill.), 537, 
538, 539,540, 541, 542, 544, 547, 
558 (///.), 501 (ill.). 

Palatine, Charles the Elector, 39. 

Palgrave, Sir F., 108. 

Palgrave, Sir H. F. ]),, 250, 203, 547. 

Palmer, Oeorge, 38. . 

Palmerston, Lord, 8 (ill.), 201, 208, 210 
(with iff.), 233, 351, 400, 475 (ill.), 
489, 490, 494, 495, 490, 520, 573. 

Paris, Matthew, 557. 

Parker, Thomas (Earl of Macclesfield), 
Coloured Plate facing p. 137, 
440 (with ill.). 441, 442, 143. 

Parliament Chamber, the, 0. 

Parliament, the first, 9 ; first pictorial 
representation of, 10 ; old-time 
Parliaments, 10-10 ; wages of 
members, 12 ff . ; fines, etc., for 
laxity of attendance, 14 Jf. ; in 
the sixteenth century, 17-24 ; in 
the seventeenth century, 25-50; 
social aspects, 07-70 ; the Lobby, 
77-85 ; ladies at the House, 80-94 ; 
in the eighteenth century, 95-132 ; 
destruction by fire, 164-72 ; coro- 
nation ceremonies, 173-99 ; in the 
nineteenth century, 200-20, 459- 
534; detailed description, 231-92 ; 
the House at work, etc., 380-421 ; 
Parliaments of England, 579-80. 

Illustrations: 13, 16, 22, 27, 96, 104, 
171, 233, 235, 340, 359. See also 
Commons, Dmls. c 

Parliamentary reporting, 221. 

Parliamentary vote to victorious 
general, an early, 329. 


Parlour , or mouth of the House, 318. 
Parnell, Charles Stewart, 85, 354, 504. 

508 (ill.). 

Parry, Dr., 538. 

Pan let, Lord, 500. 

Payment of members,, 12. 
j Pearson, .1. L., A.lLAi, 134. 

Pearson. Joseph, 78, HO, 81. 

Pearson's “Political Dictionary,” 78. 
Peel (A. W.), Lord, 58,202,290,355,350, 
357 (ill.). 358 (with ill.), 308, 370. 
Peel, General, v 497. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 8 (ill), 170, 204, 208, 
209 (ill.), 214, 210,218, 353, 405, 
452, 400, 404, 405, 472, 473 (with 
ill.), 474, 479, 480, 481, 482, 483, 
484, 485 (ill.), 480, 487,. 488, 520, 
570. I 

Leers’ Chamber, the, 212 (ill.), 244. \ 

Peers, House of. See Jjords, House of. j 
Pel hum, Harry, 43. | 

Pelham, Henry, 102, 104 (ill.), 100, j 
108, 307, 308, 570. j 

Pembroke, the Earl of , 174, 170, 187, 
188, 550. 

'ettdarvis, M rs., 90. 

_ nsionary Parliament, 51. ' 

Pepys, Samuel, 144 (///.), 285 (ill.), 
3H8, 389, 390 542, 544. j 

Perceval, Colonel, 107. ! 

I Perceval, Spencer, 81 (ill), 82, 201, j 

391 (with ill.). ! 

! Percival, Lord, 414. j 

! . Percy, Sir Thomas, 180. I 

I Percy, Thomas, 205 (ill.), 200, 208. j 

; Perrers, Alice, 320. j 

I Perry, 225. 1 

i Peter the Great, 146, 147 (///.). 

Peters, Hugh. 548 (ill.), 550. 

Petition of Right, 32. 

Petitions, 370. 371. 

Petty, Sir William, 542. 

Philips, Sergeant, 339, 400. 

Philips, Sir Robert, 29. 

I Pichegru, 573. 
i Pickering, Sir James, 319. 
i Pierrejioint, Evelyn, 158. 

| Piggott, Dr., 161. 

1 Piggott, Sir Christopher, 25. 

I Pitt, Duly Hester, 124. 

Pitt, Mrs., 160. ! 

Pitt, Wilbam (Earl of Chatham), 65, ! 
90, 104, 105, 108, 109, 110 (with ! 
iUX 111, 112, 113, 114, 110, 117 j 
(ill), 119, 132, 141, 25a 30S 520, I 
570, 570. 

i Pitt, Willlinm (the younger), Fkontis- ! 
PIECE, 72, 82, <120, 124,127, 128, | 
130, 131 (ill.), 132 (with ill.), 2(H), j 
220, 250, 310, 350, 351, 352, 417, i 
450,452,520,571,572. 

Poplnun. Sir John, 319 (ill.), 338, 398. j 
Portland, the Duke of, 140, 201, 202 j 
(with ill.). 

' Portland, Lord, 577. 

; Powle, llenry, 324. 

! Poynter, Sir E. J., P.R.A., 248. 

| Plimsoll, Samuel, 501 (ill.), 502. 
Plowman, Piers, 500. 

“ Pmise-God-Barel>oiies Parliament,” 
the, 48. 

Prayers, 368, 396-405,. 

Presbyterians mob the Speaker, 340. 
Press, the, 85, 221-230. 


Press Gallery, the, 227 (ill.), 229 (ill.). 
Preston, Dr., 401. 

Preston, Sir Robert, 310. 

1*rctiman, Sir John, 384, 385. 

IVide, Colonel, 43, 44 (with ill.), 388. 

“ Pride’s Purge,” 43, 44 (ill.). 

Prim, William J., 270. 

Prince’s Chamber, the, 6, 242, 244 
(ill.), 247 (ill.). 

Prior of St. John of Jemsalem, the, 10. 
Privy Councils, 21, 28, 500. 

Privy Seal Office, the, 572 (ill.)' 570. 
Prynne. William, 43, 44, 538 (with ill.). 
Puckering, Sir John, 338, 339, 424. 
Pulteney, William (Earl of -Rath), 
100-100. 
i Purcell, 544. 

Pym, John, 29, 30, 39, 10 (ill.), 539, 
547 (ill), 550. 

QfieenslKjrry, Duchess of, 87 (illj'bo. 
Questions, 371, 372. 

Quofum, a, 370. 

Raikcs, Robert, 222. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 20 (///.), 538, 539, 
550., 

Rate] i Me, 331. 

Kodesdalc, Jjord, 240, 350. 

Redford, Sir llenry, 329. 

Reform Bill division, 217. 

Reform Rill, the, 217-19 (ills.), 497. 
Refreshments at the House, 07-70. 
Reid, l)r., 171, 234, 235, 209, 270. 
Remonstrance, the Grand, 38, 39, 00. 
Rendcl, Lord, 144. 

1 ie|Hu ters’ Gallery first established, 228. 

I Ihenisli Wine H ouse, 544. 

Rhodes, Cecil, 09 (note), 420 (with 
ill). 421 (ill). 

Rich, Sir Richard, 320, 335. 

Richard L, 131, 174, 549 (ill.). 

Rjchard ll., 7, 12, 15 (illy), 131, 135, 
170 (ill), 178, J80, -181, 240, 288, 
319, 520, 537. 

Richard I Ll 184, 330 (ill.), 331. 
Richard, Abbot, of Eveslmm, 423. 
Richard, Karl, 297. 

Richardson, Samuel, 204. 

Richmond, the Duchess of, 90. 
Richmond, the Duke no (with 
ill), 140, 550. 

Ridley, Sir M. White, 360, 301 (note). 
Rigby, 349. 

Rights, Rill of, 50. 

Rights, Petition of, 50. 

Robert the Bruce, 138. 

Robing-Room, House of Lords, the, 
238, 239 (ills.). 

Rockingham, the Marquis of, 81, J28. 
Roebuck, John Arthur, 480 (ill.), 490, 
495, 490. 

Roger of Salisbury, 423. 

Rogers, Sir Edward, 302. 

Jiolliad, the, 80. 350, .4 18. 

Rookwood, ASiibrose, 207, 209. 
Rosebery, the Earl of, 144*‘ 308, 528, 
530, 532, 533 (ill.\ 577. 

Rothschild, Baron Lionel de, 511. 
Rous, Francis, 3 13 (ill). 

Royal Commissions, 419. 

Royal Gallery, House of .Lords,, the, 

240, Coloured Plate facing p. 

241, 243 (ill.). 
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Royal Speeches, 207 - 317 , 304 -a 
lludyard, Sir B., 400 (ilL\ 401. 

“Rufiert of Delm-te,” tilt*, 1 <m. 

KuHHeL John, 330. 

Russell, Earl (John Frauds), 2 10. ( 

Russell, Lord John (Karl Bussell), i 
218, 220. 248, 4*9 (with ill), 400 ' 
(with ill.\ 464, 489 (with ill.), 190, . 
492, 491, 496: i 

J tussell of Ki I Jo won, Lord, 230, 520 (///.). 
Rutland, the Duke of, 144. 

Rutland, the Earl of, H06. 


Sadie vorell, Dr., 154, 155, 156 (ill.), 
•147. 

St A Ilians, Viscount. See llacon, Sir 
Francis. 

St. Edmund’s Chamber, the. See 
Painted Chamber, the. 

St. John of Blctsoc, Txml, 300. 

St. J ohn, H enry. See Bolingbroke* 

St. John, Mr., 566. # 

St. Leonards, Lord, 453 (ill.), 15f. 

St. Loe, Sir William, 302. 

St Margarets Church, 363 (ill.), 396 
(with HI.), 397 (ill.), 401 (if/.), 
403 (ill.), 548, 550, 552 (with ///.), 
553, 554, 556. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, t-iVo Houses go 
in procession to, 336, 397. 

St. Stephens Chapel, Fuontisi*tkok, 
1 (HI-), 7, 8, 17, 12 (ill.), 48, 50, 
138 (///.), 140 (ill.), 165 (ill.), 168 

• (///.), 218, 250, 255 (ill.), 293-6, 
327 (it/.), 331 (///.), 563. 

St Stephen's llall, 132 (ill.), 169 (ill.), 
219 (ill.), 250. 

Salisbury, the Marquis of, *1 44, 311, 

* Colo u nun Platk faeinq p. 377, 
410, 194 (///.), 197, 498, '.199, 514, 
517 (///.), 520 (///.), 532. 

Salomons, Alderman, 511. 

Sancroft, Bishop, 154. 

Sandwich, Lord, 446, 149. 

Sandars, J. S., 568 {ill.). 

Sandys, 103, 101. 

Sandy s, Mrs., 570. 

Sandys, Samuel, 570. 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, 26. 

Saunderson, Lady Francis, 90. 

Saunderson, ffii; William, 90. 

Sawhridge, 120, 146. 

Seenes in the House, 19 (///.), 21, 22, 
23, 30, 34, 35 (with ill), 36, 37 
(///.), 38, 39, 40 (with ill.), 44, 
46, 47 (ill.), 49 (ill.), 54, 120, 206, 
351, 356, 501. 




Sdioinberg, 39jf. J 

Scohell, Mr., 18, 403. 

Scolerol’t, Jean, 147. 

Scott, Mrs., IX). 

Scott, Sir Gilbert, 288, 557, 563. 

Seal of the Commonwealth, the, 45. 
Selliorno, the Earl of, 455, 157 (iff.). 
Selden, John, 29, 30 till.), 34, 35, 
380 xm. 

Select Committees, 410. 

Senate of LillipiTt, 223. 

Sermons - preached before the i 
Commons, 401, 550. | 

Seymour, Sir Edward, 88, 321, 313, i 
344, 347* (///.). | 

Shaftesbury, the Earl of, 429, 430, 
432, 433 (with ill.), 434. 


Sharpe, Dr., 402. | 

Sliarpe. William, 567. 

Sheffield, Lord, 569. 

Sheppard, Jack. 443. 

Shell, Richard Junior, 466, 467. 
Sherbrooke, Viscount, 498 (iff.), 5(K), 
504, 553. 

Sheridan, Mrs., 89. 

Sheridan, It k, Fiiontihi'Ikuk. 82, 
120, 123, 124 (with ill.), 161, 2(K>, 
201 (ill.), 201. 

Sherrington, Gilbert, I?7. 

Ship Money, 35, 36. 

Shirley. Sir Thomas, 382. 

Shrewsbury, the Fluke of, 439. 
Sibthorpc, Colonel, 407. 

Siddons, Sirs., 450. 

Sidinouth, Ixrnl. See Addington. 
Sidney, the Hon. Henry, 188. , 

Simon of Siulbury , 178, 423. j 

Sinclair, Captain, 412. | 

“ Single Speech Hamilton,” 111. ! 

Skipoon. Sergeant-Major, 538. 

Sm i tli, tin* Rev. Sydney, 201 (ill.). j 

Smith, Robert, 571. ! 

Smith, W. II., 254 516 (with ///.), .174.. i 
Smoking- Room, the, 80. ; 

Smollett . 569. 

Snuff -taking, 66. ! 

Soane, Sir John, 135, 148 (with ///.), j 
415. 


“ Soapy Sam,” 457. 

Solomon’s Porch, 128. 

Somers, l/>rd,438, 439 (with ill.), 410. 
Somerset. the Protector, 152. 

South African Committee, the, 420, 
421 (ill.). 

South »Sea Bubble, the, 410, 411 
413 (///.), 441. 

Southampton, JiOrd, 324, 325. 

Sj leaker, a corrupt, 56, 314. 

Speaker asleep, 328. 

Speaker, election of described, 361. 

S] »eaker executed, a, 330. 

Speaker fined for late attendance, 15. 
Speaker first to he ennobled, 350. 
Speaker gives a casting vote, 351. 
Speaker, joke practised on a, 313. 
Speaker, violent speech by a, 349. 
Speaker’s Chair, the, 256. 

Speaker’s deputy appointed, 326. 
Speaker’s Dinners, origin of, 57. 
Speaker’s duties, 326. 

Speaker's election not ratified, 521. 
Speafer’H eye, catching the, 378. 
Speaker’s prayers, 398. 

Sponker’s salary, 32: . 

Speakers, 10, 15, 5f, 57-66, 82, 83 (///.) 


106, 119, 144, 304, 316, 318-60, 
361, 407, 409, 583, 581. Se^a/sn : 
Abercroniby, Janies. 

Abbot, Charles. 

Addington, Henry. 

Banifieid, Thomas. 

Bell, Sir Robert. 

Brand, Henry Bouverie. 
Bussey, Sir John, 

Catesliy, William. 

Charlton, Sir Job. 

Cluiucer, Thomas. 

Chute, Challoner. 

(kike, Edward. 

Compton, Siienccr, 

Cornwall, Charles Wolfran. 


I 


Crooke, Sergeant 
Gust, Sir John. 

Do la Mare, Sir Peter. 

Do Montfort, Peter. 

Denison, John Evelyn. 

Dudley, Edmund. 

Empson, Richard. 

Finch, Sir H encage. 

Finch, Sir John. 

Foley, Paul. 

Glanvillc, Sir John. 

Sergeant, 
le, Hon. W. W. 
Grimston, Sir Harbottle. 
(lully, William Court 
Hare, Sir Nicholas. 

Harley, Roliert. 

Heiglmin, (lenient 
Uungerford, W. 
lnglefield, TIioiiulh. 

Ld’evre, Charles Shaw. 
Lenthall, William. 

Littleton, Sir Thomas. 

Long, Sir Lilleborno. 

, Lovell, Tlioiuas. 

Milford, Sir John. 

More, Sir Thomas. 

Norton, Sir Fletcher. 
m Oldhall, Sir William. 

Onslow, Arthur. 

Onslow, Richard 
’eel, Arthur W. 

’liilips, Sergeant. 

’ickering, Sir James. 

’opham, John. 

Wle, Henry. 

’uckering, Sir John, 
ledford, Sir Henry. 

Rich, Richard. 

Rous, Francis. 

Russd, John. 

Seymour, Edward, 

Sutton, Charles Manners. 
Thorpe, Thomas. 

Tiptoft, Sir John. * 
Tresluun, William. 

Trevor, Sir John. 

Wray, Christopher. 

Yelverton, Sergeant. 
Spcukership, divisions relating to, 
324, 353, 360. 

S] leech from the Throne. See Royal 
Speeches. 

Spencer, i^ord, 571. 

Spencer, Ijonl Charles, 309. 

Spiller, Benjamin, 261. r 

Spratt, 550. 

Stafford, the Earl of, 178, 538. 
Stafford, Edward. See Buckingham, 
the. Karl of. 

Stanhope, tin*. Earl of, 411 (with ill.). 
Stanhope, General, 98. 

Stanley, Jxml (the Earl of Derby), 
455, 400, 465 (with ■///.), 466, 467, 
490, 492, 493. 496, 497, 499. 

Star Chamber, tins 8. 21, 34 (ill.), 36, 
409, 54 J, 545 (with ill.), 5 17. 
Steele, Sir liichard, 96, 97, 98 (with 
ill.). 

Stephen, 6, 7. 174. 

Stephenson, Mr., 280. 

“ Stiff Dick,” 346. 

Stokes, Mistress, 86, 87. 

Stone. Sir Beniamin. 142. 526 (ill.). 
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Strafford, the Earl of, 35 {ill), 3(1 
(with ill), 152 (with ill), 153, 403. 
Strange, Lord, 34H. 

Strode. 35, an, 40 (ill). 

“Sturdy Beggars, 102. 

Suffolk, the Duke of, 152, 330. 

Suffolk, the Earl of, 268. 

Hugden. Si r hid ward. See St. Leonards. 
Sunderland', the Earl of, 41 1, 414 {ill). 
Supply, Committee of, 300, 370. 

SuRKex, the Earl of, 552. 

Suto, Mf., 41)1. a 
S utton, Sir Charles Manners (Vis- 
rount Canterbury), 320 {ill), 352, 
'353 (with ill). 

Swarton, Sarah, 147, 

Tallx>t, Lord, 444 {ill), 445. 

Tul!>ot, Sir Gilbert, 187. 

Talfourd, Sir T. N., 472 {ill), 473. 
Tapestries. See Fresctxis. 

Tapestry Speech, Chatham’s, 114. 

Tash, Brian, 23. 

Taylor, Mr., 225. 

Taylor, Sir John, 507. 

Temple Church, the, 400 ; motion for* 
last at. 22. 

Temple, Earl. See Cron villi*, llirlmr J. 
Temple, Lord, 140. 

Terrace, the, 04. 

Timed, William, 214. s 
Thomas, Ix»rd, 320. 

T]ioni])son, Alderman, 210. 

Thorney Island, 2. 
f rhorpe, Thomas, 330. 

Throne, the 1 loyal, House of l^ords, ! 

313 {ill.). I 

Tlmrlow, IiOrd, 162, 446, 447, 448 i 
(with ill.). 

Tierney, 20H. 

Tilly, Captain, 573. 

Tilt-Yard, the, 537. 

Tiptoft, Sir John, 320. 

“ Tory, 50. 

Toby, M.l\, 2m 

Townshend, Charles, 113, 114 (with 
ill), 120, 122. 

Townshend, Thomas, 402 (with ill). 
Traske, 545. 

Trecothick, 120. 

Trelawney, Bishop, 154. 

Tresham, Sir Francis, 207. 

Tresliam, William, 330. 

Trevor, Sir John, 50 (with ill), 344, 
345, 340. 

Trials, 0, 00, 153, 148-02, 212, 240, 
242, 352. Illustrations : 3, 0, 152, 
153, 157, 160, 100, 103, 213. 

Trout, George, 220 {ill). 

Truro,.! jord. 455. 

Turkfe Head Inn, the, 542. 

Turner, Bishop, 154. 

Turner, Charles, 14G. 

Twiss, 210. 

Tyrrwhytt, Sir Thomas, 211. 

Ushborne, William, 202. 

Vat, the Irish whifeky, 75 {ill), 70. 

Vat, the Valentia, 08 (ill)e 70. 
Ventilating Chamber, ladies accom- 
modated in, 02. 


Ventilation, 270-74 (with ills). 

Vomer, 407, 483 (iff.). 

Verulam, Baron. See Bacon, Sir 
Francis. 

Victoria, Queen, 171, 173, 190, 290, 
300 {HI), 460, 400, 461 {ill), 402, 
478 (ill), 602 {ill). 

Victoria Tower, the, 232 {ill), 234 
(with illX 235, 230 (ill), 237, 270, 
280, 503 (til). 

Vi IHers, Charles Pelham, 480. 

Villicrs, Gepffco. See Buckingham, 
the Duke of. 

Vote Office, the, 300 (ill), 372 (ill), 
375 (ill), 

Vovee, Edward, 404. 

Viilliainy, Mr., 270, 280. 

Wages of members of Parliament, 13. 

Wales, the Prince of (present— 1902), 
144. 

Wallace, Sir William, 150. 

Waller, Edmund, 548 (///.), 550. 

Wal]K>le, Horace, 100 (jit), 110, 111, 

120.550.500.500.570. 

Walpole, Ism I, 280. 

"Wnlpole, Bandolph C , 262. 

WnljKdo, Sir Bol>crt,05, 00 (with ill), 
98, 100 (with ill), 101 (with ill), 
102 (with ill), 103, 104 (with ill), 
105, 100, 108, 100, 125 (ill), 223, 

250. 308. 440. 539. 550. 508.560.570. 

Walter, Mr., 467, 468. 

Wrinkly n, Colonel, 385. 

Warlnsek, Perkin, 537, 538. 

Wardlo, Colonel, 388 (ill). 

Warenne, the Ear] of, 170. 

Webb, Mr., 567. 

Webster, Daniel, opinion of the 
Parliament of 1628, 31. 

Wedderhurn, 340, 567. 

WtrflingLon', the Duke of, 208, 210 
(ill), 214, 31)2, 440, 400, 462, 103 
(with ill), 400, 500 (ill), 572. 

Wentworth, Paul, 22, 23, 32. 

Wentworth, Peter, 21, 22. 

Wentworth, Sir Peter, 40. 

Wentworth, Thomas. See Strafford, 
Earl of. 

Westbury, Jx>rd, 455 (with ill), 456, 
457, 458. 

Westley, Mr., 100. 

Westminster Abbey, 4, 14 (ill), 28 
(ill), 38 (ill), 113 (ill), 300 (ill), 
401 (ill), 555 (ill), tmgll.% 

Westminster election, a famous, 531 ; 
meeting in Westminster liall, 140. 

Westminster HaI1,u3 (ill), 6, 8, 10, 1 1 
(ill), 28 (ill); 74 (ill), 113 (ill), 
133-63 (with ills), 182 (ill), 183 
(iU), 180 (ill), 180 (ill). 105 (ill), 
232, 236, 240, 250, 401 (til), 500. 

Westminster, the Palace of, 1 jf., 14 
(ill), 16, 24 (ill), 38 (ill), 140 
(ill), 104, 172 {ill). 

Westminster— views of : 128, 134, 130, 
655/ 

Westmorland, Lady, 90. 

Wharton, the Duke of, 81,411, 41 2 (ill). 

Wheblo, 119. 

Whig and Tory, adoption of tho 
designations, 56. 


Whitbread. 92, 130,393. 

White. Bishop, 154. 

Whitehall, 8, 55 (ill), 564 (t%), 505 
(ill), 560. 

Whips, the, 06, 85. 

Whitehurst, Mr., 270. 

Whitelock, Bulstrode, 51 (ill), 444. 
Whitman, 276. 

Widdrington, Lord, 165. 

Wilborforce. Archdeacon, 142, j 
( with ill). 

Wilberforce, Bishop Samuel. 457, 458. 
Wilberforce, William, Frontispiece, 
09, 211 (ill), 227, 352. 

Wild, Jonathan, 443. 

Wilkes, John, 118, 110, 120 (ill), 124, 
190, 447, 638. 

William I. 4, 173. 

William 11., 0, 133 (with ill), 130, 173. 
William 111., 54 (til), 55 {ill), 

* 324, 340, 438, 440. 

William IV., 173, 100, 308 (ill), 32 5, 
¥53, 450. 

William of Wykelinm. 318 (ill), 423. 
Williams, John (Bishop of Li: ?oln 
and Archbishop of Yorh), 4 t 
(with ill), 421, 428. 

Wilmington, the Karl of, 3"0, 5V0. 
Wincliester, t^e Marquis of, 300, 302, 
314. 

Windham, 101, 220. r 
Wine-cellars at the House of Com- 
mons, 67 (ill). 

Wine charges at the House, 74, 70. , 
Winter, Thomas, 205 (ill), 200, 200. 
Witenagemot, the, 0. 

Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, 512. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 17, 18 (ill), 19 (ill), 
303 (ill), 329 r (ill), 332, 334, 423, 
546 . 

Women sit in Parliament, 10. 

Wood* Charles, 216. 

WoocL, Sir William Page. See 
Hatherlev, Baron. * 

Woodfall, William. 123, 224 (ill), 225. 
Woolsack, the, 450 , (*7/.). 

Worcester, the Earl of, 302, 304. 
Wray, Sir Cecil, 541, 642. 

Wray, Sir Christopher, *331 (til) 307. 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 250, 276, 204, 
563, 500. *• 

Wright, Frajicis, 220. ’ 

Wright, John, 205 (ill), 200. 

Wright, Mrs., 100. 

Wright, Sir Nathan, 440. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 152. 

Wymbish, Mr., 12. 

Wyndham, George, 6.10, 532 (with 
ill), 534. 

Yarmouth, the Earl of, 204. 
Yelverton, Sergeant, 323, 308. 
Yeoman of the Guard, a, Coloured 
Plate facing p. 205, 314 (ill). 
Yevell, Henry, 135. . 

Yonge, Sir W&iam, 223. •• 

York, the Duke of, 330, ‘428, 430, 
432. 

York House, 425 (ill). 

Yorke, Sir Philip, 102. 

Zenelly. See Yevell. 
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